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Report  on  the  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Labor, 

Albany,  February  23,  1903. 
To  the  Speakei^  of  the  Asseinhhj: 

Sir. —  As  part  of  the  second  rei)ort  of  this  Department,  for  the 
year  ended  Septeniber  30,  1902,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on 
the  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York. 

Always  interesting  as  is  a  review  of  a  people's  resources  and 
progress,  such  an  inventory  seems  especially  timely  at  the  end  of 
a  century  of  wonderful  development  such  as  has  characterized  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  which  the  industrial  organization  of  New 
York,  in  common  with  that  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  progress, 
underwent  a  complete  transformation.  An  inventory  of  this 
kind  is,  moreover,  I'endered  possible  by  the  national  census 
of  1900,  which  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the  wealth  and 
industry   of   the   commonwealth    that    for   the   better   part    of 
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the  century  has  been  known  as  the  "  Empire  State."  There 
have  accordingly  been  a^^embled  here  the  significant  statistics  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  agriculture  for  1900,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  industry  in  the 
earlier  stages. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  Merriam,  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Census  Office,  for  the  compilation  of  the 
statistics  of  New  York  manufactures  contained  in  Tables  XII- 
XIV,  which  were  made  at  his  direction  especially  for  this  report. 
The  accompanying  analysis  and  description  of  the  industries  of 
the  State  were  prepared  by  Adna  F.  Weber,  chief  statistician  of 

the  Department. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  McMACKIN, 

Commissioner  of  Labor, 
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The  potential  strength  of  America  lies  in  the  fertile  stretch  of 
country  between  the  Appalachian  and  Bocky  mountain  systems, 
a  region  which  in  soil,  climate  and  mineral  deposits  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  North  American 
continent.  While  New  York,  in  part,  lies  within  that  territory, 
the  secret  of  the  State's  greatness  consists  rather  in  its  peculiar 
relation  to  that  region  and  to  the  ancient  seat  of  civilization  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  For,  as  it  happens,  nature  has  erected  walls 
of  mountains  which  enclose  and  shut  in  the  Mississippi  plain  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  through  these  barriers  has  left  only  three 
gateways  to  the  commerce  of  the  old  world :  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Hudson-Mohawk  valleys  of  New 
York.  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports  are  too  distant  from 
Europe ;  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year,  and  hence  New  Yoiic  City,  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
coast  and  the  terminus  of  the  central  gateway  through  the  Ap- 
palachian system,  became  the  principal  seat  of  American  com- 
merce.* 

(vomnierce  breeds  wealth,  and  New  York's-  commerce,  combined 
with  its  agriculture,  has  made  New  York  not  only  the  most 
populous  but  also  the  wealthiest  State  in  the  Unionf  and  the 

*Id  the  5 ear  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  tonnase  entered  from  foreicn  countries  at  all  Amer- 
ican port!  affgreiiwted  24,700,050  ton^,  of  which  more  than  one-third  (8,070,273  ton^)  entered 
the  port  of  New  York,  while  Boitton  had  2,407,441  tons,  Philadelphia,  1,023,402  tonn;  Balti- 
more, 1,647,177  tone;  New  Orleans,  1.858,078  tons:  San  Francisco,  1.054,252  tons:  Puset 
Bound,  1,200.185  tons,  etc.  The  tonnaiiee  cleared  from  American  ports  for  foreign  countries 
afEgresated  24380,368  tonn,  and  was  divided  in  substantially  the  same  proportion.  In  the 
same  year  New  York's  exports  amounted  to  $520,502,078.  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  United  States  ($1,487,764,001):  while  its  imports  were  $527,250,006,  or  64  per  cent 
of  the  American  aggreffate  (t823tl72,168).  New  York's  share  of  the  export  trade  has  been 
declinlntt  for  about  twenty  years,  owing  principally  to  shipments  of  grain  via  the  Gulf. 

tThe  census  of  1800  reported  the  true  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  New  York 
to  be  at  that  time  $8,576,701,001,  as  compared  with  $6,100,746,550  in  Pennsylvania  and 
$5,066,751,710  in  Illinois,  the  nearest  rivals  of  New  York.  The  census  figures  for  1000 
have  not  as  yet  been  published;  the  osssssfrf  valuation  of  real  estate  in  that  year,  however, 
was  $5,003,025,771  in  New  York,  $2,766,820,685  in  Pennsylvania  and  $800,733,405  in 
Illinois.  Methods  of  assessment  vary  so  much  from  one  State  to  another  that  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  use  these  figures  in  direct  comparison;  but  the  increase  in  assessed  valuation  has  been  so 
much  larger  in  New  York  than  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  decade  just  closed  that  one  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  margin  of  difference  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  States  is  now  larger  rather  than 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1800. 
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city  of  New  York  the  financial  center  of  the  new  world.  The  un- 
rivaled position  held  by  the  city  of  New  York  aa  a  director  of 
wealth  and  furnisher  of  credit  is  indicated  in  the  transactions  of 
its  clearing  house  for  banks,  which  in  1902  amounted  to 
174,753,189,436,  as  compared  with  eight  billions  in  Chicago,  seven 
billions  in  Boston  and  Biz  billions  in  Philadelphia.]: 

It  were  easy  to  heap  up  statistics  of  material  development 
wherein  New  York  hafi  long  occupied  the  same  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  American  commonwealths  that  it  holds  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth ;  but  such  narration  would  be  as  tedious  as  it 
is  unnecessary.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  pro- 
digious accumulations  of  wealth  in  this  State  result  not  more 
from  its  natural  advantages  than  from  the  active  and  alert  intelli- 
gence of  its  people.  The  well-known  excellence  of  the  Empire 
State's  educational  system,  combined  with  the  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, secured  by  its  government  and  its  industrial  organization, 
may  be  recognized  in  the  facts  that  New  Yorkers,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  taken  out  more  patents 
than  the  citizens  of  any  other  State;  and  that  in  the  exchange  of 
intelligence,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  mail  matter  handled. 
New  York  leads  all  the  States. § 

tThe  total  resources  of  hanks,  as  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  June, 
1902,  wen  as  foUowa  {in  mllUona  of  flottan): 

United  Btates.  New  York.  New  England.  Pennsylvania. 

National  banks 6,008.7  1.550.3  707.2  825.6 

Statabanks 2,300.3  863.1  14.2  126.4 

Loan  and  trust  companies 1,083.2  1,078.2  261.0  378.4 

Savingsbanks 2.808.2  1,167.7  1.060.3  130.0 

Private  banks 160.4  3.0  8.0 

Total 13,363.8  4,162.3  2.051.7  1,470.1 


fThe  leport  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  funiishes  the 

following  data: 

Gross  postal        Registered  MoNxf  Obderb. 

reoeipts.  letters  and    /  ■  '        '       . ' 

parcels.  Domestic.  Foreign. 

United  States $102,354,570  18.422,640  $238,021,010  $16,740,018 

New  York 17.415,297  2,825,440  10,436,660  ,      3,832,907 

Pennsylvania 8.835.507  1.463,896  16,401,708  1,359,625 

Illinois 10.022,564  1,216.214  14,436.856  .       1.421.334 
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The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York  8 

The  most  complete  view  of  the  supremacy  in  material  wealth 
which  has  secured  to  New  York  the  title  of  the  Empire  State  pro- 
ceeds from  statistics  of  occupation,  which  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  way: 

NnifBEK  ov  Pbmonb  10  Tbars  Old  ob  Otbr  Enoaovd  iiv  Qaimfitl  GocruFAnoifB  in  1000 

Rank  of 
PurtuiU.  NewYork.  New  York.  Other  leading  States. 

Meobanio  trades '  1 .025.406  1 

Comnieroe,  trade  and  transportation 763 ,  160  1 

Personal  and  domestic  aarvlee 673,374  1 

AuriouHure 375,000        12        Texas 644,634 

Professional  sendee. 150,303  1 

Mining  and  quanying 6,614  23        Pennsylvania  184,373 

Fisheries 3,537  6        Maryland. . . .       0,524 

2,006.474  1 

In  the  industries  directly  dependent  upon  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  New  York  makes  a  relatively  poor  showing. 
Twenty-two  States  surpass  it  in  mining  and  quarrying,  and  five 
in  fisheries,  while  eleven  outrank  it  in  respect  of  persons  engaged 
in  agrfculture.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  agriculture 
in  New  York  is  so  highly  developed  that  the  State  ranks  fourth 
(following  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio)  in  value  of  farm  products 
as  well  as  value  of  farm  property. 

But  the  extractive  industries  occupy  only  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
workers  of  the  State,  the  remaining  seven-eighths  being  either  en- 
gaged in  altering  the  form  of  the  crude  products  furnished  by 
workers  of  other  States  or  forwarding  them  to  their  proper  desti- 
nation; or  else  employed  by  such  manufacturers,  traders  and 
transporters  in  professional,  domestic  and  other  personal  service. 
New  York's  supremacy  in  commerce  and  finance  has  already  been 
noted,  and  a  few  additional  remarks  may  now  be  made  oonceming 
her  place  in  the  ranks  of  manufacturing  communities  as  estab- 
lished in  every  Federal  census  of  manufactures  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  (in  1810).  In  1900  New  York  ranked  first  in 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  in  number  of 
wage-earners,  wages  paid  and  goods  produced,  but — an  honorable 
exception — second  in  the  number  of  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories. New  York's  supremacy,  moreover,  extended  to  two-thirds 
of  the  fifteen  great  classes  into  which  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  combined  by  the  census  office,  as  set  forth  in  the  table 
on  the  following  page. 
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The  table  affords  an  impressive  revelation  of  the  magnitude 
and  variety'  of  New  York's  manufacturing  interests,  for  the 
Empire  State  takes  high  rank  in  every  one  of  the  groups  of  indus- 
tries. So  far  as  production  is  concerned  New  York  holds  first 
place  in  nine  of  the  fifteen  groups,  while  in  respect  of  capital  in- 
vested it  occupies  the  first  rank  in  eight  groups.  In  the  matter  of 
investment,  the  State  never  onoe  falls  below  the  third  rank;  it 
ranks  second  in  two  groups  and  third  in  the  remaining  five.  As 
respects  product,  New  York  ranks  second  in  three  groups,  third 
in  one  group  and  fourth  in  the  two  remaining  groups.  In  the 
following  seven  groups  the  Empire  State  holds  the  first  rank  in 
respect  of  both  capital  and  production:  Paper  and  printing; 
liquors  and  beverages;  chemicals  and  allied  products;  metals  and 
metal  goods  (other  than  iron  and  steel) ;  tobacco  manufactures; 
miscellaneous  products,  and  hand  trades.  In  the  great  iron  and 
steel  industry  New  York  is  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
in  the  capital  invested,  and  also  by  Illinois  in  respect  of  pro- 
duction. In  textiles  and  clothing  New  York  ranka  first  in  pro- 
duction but  second  to  Massachusetts  in  investment,  as  a  result 
probably  of  the  incomplete  reports  made  by  the  small  clothing 
contractors  of  Ne^'  York  City.  In  the  group  of  food  and  kindred 
products  New  York  ranks  first  in  capital  invested  and  second  to 
Illinois  in  product  (explained  by  the  predominance  of  Illinois  in 
the  slaughtering  and  packing  business,  wherein  a  large  product 
results  from  the  high  cost  of  materials).  In  the  group  of  lumber 
and  its  remanufactures  New  York  ranks  first  in  product  and 
third  in  investment,  being  surpassed  by  Wisoonsin  and  Michigan. 
In  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  its  products  (notably  boots 
and  shoes)  New  York  ranks  below  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  group  of  clay,  glass  and  stone  products  it  is  second 
to  Pennsylvania  alone,  while  in  the  manufacture  of  conveyances 
it  is  outranked  by  several  States — in  shipbuilding  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  in  vehicles  (railroad  oars,  carriages  and 
wagons,  bicycles,  etc.)  by  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 

The  pre-eminence  of  New  York  as  a  manufacturing  State  is 
manifested  not  only  in  the  magnitude  of  its  interests  in  impor- 
tant industries^  leading  to  its  supremacy  over  all  rivals  in  three- 
fifths  of  the  great  classes  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  but 
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also  in  the  notable  variety  of  its  products.  Nearly  everything 
that  is  made  anywhere  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  repre- 
sented in  New  York's  output  of  manufactured  goods.  In  fact,  of 
the  354  industries  recognized  by  the  census  of  1900,  328  are  repre- 
sented in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  census  authorities  selected 
for  special  treatment  in  the  several  State  bulletins  the  leading 
industries  of  the  respective  States,  and  it  appears  that  the 
Empire  State  ranked  first  among  the  States  in  29  of  the  44  indus- 
tries appearing  in  the  New  York  table,  while  Pennsylvania 
ranked  first  in  only  9  out  of  31  selected  industries,  and  Massa- 
chusetts first  in  7  out  of  29  selected  industries.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  of  99  leading  industries  in  the  United 
States  (exclusive  of  hand  trades),  New  York  occupied  the  first 
rank  in  36 ;  Connecticut  in  11 ;  Pennsylvania  in  10 ;  Illinois  in  7 ; 
Massachusetts  in  7 ;  California  in  6 ;  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  each  in 
4;  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas  each  in  2,  and 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  1  each. 

The  industries  in  which  New  York  turns  out  a  larger  product 
than  any  of  the  other  States  are  the  following : 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product. 
Chemicals. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product. 
Clothing,  women's,  factory  product. 
Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding. 
Confectionery. 
Cordage  and  twine. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Food  preparations. 
Fur  goods. 

Furnishing  goods,  men's* 
Furniture,  factory  product. 
Gas,  illuminating  and  heating. 
Gloves  and  mittens. 
Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  refining. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 
Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental. 
Liquors,  malt. 

Lithographing  and  engraving. 

Lumber,   planing  mill   products,   including  sash,   doors  and 
blinds. 
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Malt 

Marble  and  stonework. 

Millinery  and  lace  goods. 

Musical  instruments,  pianos,  and  materials. 

Oil,  linseed. 

Paints. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp. 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Ship  and  boatbuilding,  wood. 

Shirts. 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing. 

Soap  and  candles. 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refining. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

The  State  ranks  second  in  boots  and  shoes,  factory  product; 
carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag;  carriages  and  wagons;  flouring 
and  grist  mill  products ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

New  York  is  third  in  agricultucal  implements;  cars  and  gen- 
eral shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies; 
jewelry ;  leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished ;  petroleum  refining. 

The  fifteen  hand  trades  not  included  in  these  factory  statistics 
include  the  building  trades,  bakeries,  and  repair  shops,  such  as 
jewelers,  etc.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these  trades,  New  York, 
with  its  large  industrial  population,  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  States. 

New  York  Compared  with  Foreign  Countries 

New  York  is  called  the  "  Empire  State  "  not  only  because  it 
outranks  the  other  American  commonwealths  in  population, 
wealth,  industry  and  commerce,  but  because  in  many  lines  of 
material  progress  it  surpasses  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the 
old  world.  The  lack  of  comprehensive  industrial  statistics 
abroad  prevents  any  accurate  comparison  between  countries  with 
respect  to  the  relative  productiveness  of  their  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. For  most  European  countries  the  only  measure  of 
industrial  importance  that  we  have  is  the  number  of  persons 
occupied,  and  this  is  no  guide  at  all  when  the  organization  of 
industry  differs  so  greatly  as  it  does  between  Europe  and  the 
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United  States.  Wages — labor's  share  of  the  product — ^are 
scarcely  one-half  as  high  in  Continental  Europe  as  in  the  United 
States;  and  less  ratlier  than  more  machinery  is  used  in  Europe, 
80  that  the  per  capita  product  in  Europe  must  be  considerably 
less  than  one-half  the  per  capita  product  in  New  York.  It  there- 
fore seems  probable  that  only  one  or  two  European  countries, 
besides  the  three  great  leaders  (Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France),  can  be  placed  ahead  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  rank- 
ing them  by  their  industrial  importance.  The  annual  manufac- 
tured product  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire  is  smaller  than  that  of 
New  York,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Spain,  Belgium  and  the 
Scandinavian  and  Balkan  states ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  indus- 
tries of  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  somewhat  surpass  those  of 
New  York.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  citizens 
of  New  York  State  have  taken  out  more  patents  than  those  of 
any  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Belgium;  for  the  number  of  inventions 
has  a  vital  relation  with  the  magnitude  and  productiveness  of 
industry. 

If  the  evidence  of  New  York's  supremacy  in  industry  is  not 
perfectly  convincing,  no  shadow  of  doubt  can  be  cast  on  its  rank 
in  trade  and  finance.  The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  (imports 
and  exports  combined)  show  that  New  York's  foreign  commerce 
exceeds  that  of  every  country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France  and  the  Netherlands;  that  it  is  fifty  per  cent 
larger  than  Russia's,  three  times  as  great  as  Canada's,  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  Spain's  and  more  than  four  times  as  great 
as  Japan's.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  vast  foreign  commerce  of 
New  York,  like  that  of  Holland,  is  only  partially  concerned  with 
commodities  of  home  production  or  consumption;  but  the  hand- 
ling of  all  these  products  brings  to  both  States  the  wealth  that 
has  been  the  basis  of  much  of  their  progress  in  civilization.  This 
is  especially  true  of  financial  power,  which,  as  far  as  the  Western 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  (M?nters  in  New  York's  great  center  of 
(•ommerce — the  metropolis  on  New  York  bay.  In  the  most  recent 
years  the  bank  clearings  of  New  York  City  have  not  only  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  those  of  every  continental  center,  but  have 
even  distanced  those  of  London  itself.    Complete  statistics  of 
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bank  loans  and  discounts  are  not  available,  but  we  have  statistics 
of  savings  banks  which  tell  us  that  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  this  State  are  larger  in  amount  than  those  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  save  Germany  alone. 

In  respect  of  aggregate  wealth  only  a  few  of  the  larger  Eu- 
ropean countries,  with  several  times  the  population  of  New  York, 
outrank  the  Empire  State.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  are  unquestionably  wealthier,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  Spain  and  Italy  possess  property  of  greater 
value,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  other  country  ap- 
/  proaches  this  State  in  that  regard. 

A  fairly  good  index  of  material  progress  is  the  number  of  mes- 
sages, letters,  papers,  etc.,  transmitted.  In  Europe,  where  the 
telegraph  system  is  operated  by  the  government  as  a  part  of  the 
postal  system,  it  is  more  generally  used  than  in  this  country; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  transmission  of  intelligence  is  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  United  States.  Only  the  three  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe  (Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France)  surpass 
the  Empire  State  in  such  exchange  of  letters,  papers,  etc., 
through  the  post  office.  Russia  distributes  only  one-half  as  many 
pieces  of  mail  matter  as  does  New  York;  Hungary  one- fourth  as 
many,  and  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada  only  one-fifth  as  manv. 
Such  a  demonstration  of  New  York's  rank  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  is  very  significant  of  the  importance  of  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  finance  in  the  Empire  State. 

Statistical  tables  of  international  comparisons  respecting  popular 

tion,  commerce,  wealth  and  industry 

I.  POPULATION 
Country .  Year.  Inhabii  ant  s . 

China 426,447.325 

British  India 1901  294,362,676 

Riuaian  Empire 1897  128,264, 166 

United  States 1900  76.303,387 

Germany 1900  ."56,367, 178 

Japan 1898  46,425,326 

AustriarHungary 1900  46,405.267 

Great  Britam  and  Ireland 1901  41 ,456.953 

France 1896  38.269,011 

Italy 1901  32,475,263 

Spain 1900  18.642.097 

Brasil 1890  14.334,000 

Mexico 1900  13.645.462 

Egypt 1897  9.734.405 
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I.  POPULATION— (Cofrtmiwrf) 
Country.  Year.  Inhabitants. 

NEW  YORK 1900  7,26S,894 

Belgium 1900  6,693,810 

Roumania 1899  5,912,620 

Turkey  in  Europe EsUmated  5,888,000 

Portttsal 1900  5,428,659 

Canada 1901  5,371 .315 

Swwlen 1900  5, 136,441 

Netherlands 18W  5.103,979 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 1901  4.544,705 

Argentina 1895  4,044.911 

Bulgaria  and  Eartem  RoumelU 1900  3.744,087 

Switseriand' 1000  8,313,817 

Chile 1805  2.712.146 

Servia 1900  2.493.770 

Denmark.. 1901  2.449.640 

Greece 1896  2,433.806 

Norway IWO  2,231.395 

• 

II.  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

ExpoRTO  AND  iMPoan,  IN  1901,  or  Couktsim  Whobe  Foreign  Tradb  Amounted  to  at 

Lbabt  8200.000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 83.902.994,192 

Germany ; 2,344.9''9.000 

United  States 2.283.684,971 

France 1 .617.752,000 

Netheriands 1 ,611.204,358 

NEW  YORK 1, 119.666.976 

Belgium 781.500. 118 

Austria-Hungary 719.284.144 

RuMia 697.829.098 

British  India 657.704.368 

Italy 596.938.670 

Aufctrioia..  .1 448.298.846 

Canada 892,600.000 

Switseriand 364.108,140 

China 321 .389.000 

Spain 316.786.755 

-Qnnl 292,803.000 

Argentina'.'. ! 271.817.196 

Japan 251,606,612 

Sweden 217,931.000 

III.  PATENTS  ISSUED,  1871  1902 

United  States 606,904 

Great  Britain x 255,829 

France 232,681 

Germany 145 .  270 

Belgium 139,161 

NEW  YORK 114,000 

Canada 78,031 

Austria-Hungary 67 ,583 

Italy 56.385 

Spain 27,185 

Switseriand 24.764 

Sweden. 16.906 

Russia 12.650 

India 6 ,  870 

Japan 5.521 
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ly.  transmission  of  int£llig£nce 

PiBTKH  or  Mail  Mattbii  Handlbo 

Country.                                                                               Total  number.  Letters  only. 

United  States 7.223,686.000  3,864,939,000 

Great  Britain 3.642,800.000  2.323.600.000 

Gennany 8.451 .157,000  1 ,505,398.000 

France  (includinc  Alinera) 2,202,615,000  869.988,000 

NEW  YORK* 1 ,204.000.000  560,828.000 

Austria 942,329,000  520,435,000 

Italy 755,982,000  228,933,000 

Japan 730,144,000  169,198,000 

Ruaria 566,937,000  283,660,000 

British  India 519,056,000  240,024,000 

Belgium 442,774,000  113,376,000 

Spain 334.278.000  122.989,000 

Hnnsaiy 317.854,000  132,998,000 

British  cdonies 316.883,000  180,824,000 

Netfaeriands 297.768.000  87,333.000 

Canada 242,198,000  171.975,000 

Switaeriand 227,699,000  109,378,000 

Mexioo 137,949,000  37,522.000 

Sireden 109.166,000  80.034.000 

V.  SAVINGS  BANKS 

Amount  of  Year. 

Cciuntry.  deposits. 

Germany $2,103,582,754  1900 

NBW  YORK 1,112,418,552  1902 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 959,236,637  1902 

AuttiU 876.941 ,933  1901-2 

France 854,879,328  1901 

Russia  (in  Europe) 491,817,622  1903 

Italy 481 ,  764 ,353  1901 

Hungary 288,995,000  1900 

Australasia 195.273.475  1901-2 

Denmark 176,244,144  1901 

Belfl^um 150,191,761  1901 

Sweden 148,418.740  1901 

Norway 86,292,423  1901 

Nelherianda 69.881,686     .         1900-1 

Canadat 58,488,188  1902 

Japan 86,852,467  1901-2 

India 82,583,673  1901 

Thb  Natural  Besourcbs  of  Nbw  Tore 

Why  has  New  York  become  in  population  and  wealth  the  equal 
of  old  world  kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  the  leader  in 
material  progress  of  all  the  great  commonwealths  of  the  American 
Union?  The  fundamental  cause  has  already  been  suggested, 
namely,  the  fact  that  in  New  York  is  situated  the  most  advan- 
tageous gateway  to  the  great  Mississippi  basin.  This  approach 
is  through  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys,  which  lie  so  low  that 
in  prehistoric  times  the  ocean  extended  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the 

r 

Great  Lakes  and  completely  surrounded  the  Adirondacks;  while 
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*  Eetimatad  on  baas  of  New  York's  proportion  of  postal  receipts. 
tPost-olBee  and  coTsmmrat  baakA  only. 
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after  its  recession  the  water  of  the  lakes  probably  flowed  into  the 
ocean  through  these  valleys.  But  in  thus  providing  a  natural 
gateway  through  the  Appalachian  mountain  system,  nature  did 
not  cease  her  favors  to  the  region  known  to  man  as  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  great  sheet  of  ice,  which  in  the  glacial  period 
came  down  from  Canada  and  covered  New  England  and  the 
Northern  States  of  the  lake  region,  did  not  strew  New  York's 
surface  with  the  hard,  granite-like  boulders  and  stones  that  it 
left  in  New  England,  but  brought  a  softer  stone  from  other 
Oanadian  foioiiations  which  was  ground  into  powder  and  spread 
as  a  rich  loam  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  When  this 
thick  sheet  of  ice  went  away,  says  Professor  Tarr  in  his  Physical 
Geography  of  New  York  State,  ''  the  surface  of  the  land,  though 
in  some  particulars  hardly  affected,  was  nevertheless  in  many 
respects  strangely  transformed.  Over  the  surface  was  strewn  a 
sheet  of  glacial  deposit  of  variable  thickness;  some  of  the  hills 
were  planed  down  and  rounded,  others  were  built  up;  some  val- 
leys were  deepened,  others  were  more  or  less  completely  filled; 
some  streams  were  turned  completely  out  of  their  valleys,  some 
only  partly  interfered  with,  and  many  valleys  were  locally  trans- 
formed to  lakes.  The  hundreds  of  lakes  that  dot  the  State  were 
thus  created,  and  even  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  had  their  birth 
at  the  close  of  the  ice  period.  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  many 
other  gorges  and  waterfalls,  have  also  had  their  beginning  as  a 
result  of  the  ice  action.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  glacier,  the 
form  of  the  lakes  varied,  finally  assuming  their  present  condition." 
The  influence  of  this  ice  invasion  upon  New  York's  economic 
development  appears  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  presence  of  the 
innumerable  bodies  of  water,  for  example,  has  made  New  York, 
after  California,  the  greatest  fruit-growing  State  of  the  continent, 
because  water  absorbs  and  retains  heat  and  gives  it  off  later  in 
season  to  prevent  early  frosts  that  would  otherwise  destroy  the 
fruit  crop.  Even  more  influence  has  been  exerted  upon  the 
States  industries  by  the  utility  of  the  water  courses  in  furnishing 
power  and  the  cheap  transportation  facilities  that  make  its 
natural  resources  readily  accessible.  The  Mohawk,  the  Hudson 
above  tidewater  (Troy),  the  Black  and  Genesee  rivers,  with  their 
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busy  industrial  cities  and  villages  illnfftrate  the  advantages 
drawn  by  New  York  from  its  swift  water  courses.  At  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  attention  of  practical  men  was  for 
the  first  time  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  securing  power  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  As  is  well  knowli,  there  is  a  drop  of  330  feet 
between  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  and  that  of  Ontario,  through 
which  the  immense  volume  of  water  descends  in  the  Niagara 
river.  Until  recently  no  more  than  a  rivuiet  of  this  stream  has 
been  harnessed — the  wat^  which  passed  through  the  Erie  cajaal 
and  descended  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level  at  Lockport 
But  now  the  great  stream  is  being  tapped  at  Niagara  Falls,  where 
it  falls  165  feet,  and  transformed  into  electrical  energy.  When 
the  census  was  taken  in  1900,  only  about  60,000  horse-power  had 
been  developed,  but  this  amount  was  doubled  by  the  erection  of 
a  second  power-house  in  1902.  With  the  spring  of  1903  the  out- 
put of  electrical  energy  from  the  canals  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river  will  be  raised  to  135,000  horse-power,  and  by  1904  the 
total  amount  of  power  developed  on  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
available  for  factories  on  eith^  side  is  expected  to  be  400,000 
hoi-se-power.  Experts  estimate  that  the  amount  of  energy  cap- 
able of  being  developed  at  the  falls  aggregates  six  or  seven  million 
horse-power,  and  as  it  can  be  economically  transmitted  as  far  as 
Buffalo,  where  it  now  supplies  the  motive  power  of  the  street 
railways,  it  portends  an  enormous  growth  of  industries  in  that 
part  of  the  Btate.* 

*A  better  idea  of  the  value  ni  the  water  power  available  at  Niagara  Falls  may  be  imparted 
by  the  vtatement  that  the  aggrecRte  steam  power  utilised  in  the  faetories  of  the  whole  State 
in  1800  was  fil  3,660  horse-power,  and  the  eombined  steam  and  water  power  in  1880  only 
iM,148  horse-power,  while  the  entire  motive  power  ussd  in  the  faetories  of  the  United  States 
in  1800  was  less  than  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  motive  power  of  each  variety  utilised  in  the  factories  of  New  York,  toget  her 
with  the  total  for  Penniiylvania.  New  En^and  and  the  United  States  (Census  of  1000,  vol. 
VII,  pegs  occzxxvii): 

1870.               1880.  1800.  1000. 

Owned—steam  engines 126,107          234.705  613.560  677.210 

water  wheels 208.256          210.348  231,050  368.456 

gas  or  gasoline  engines 1 .000  10,810 

electric  motors 2.447  20.860 

other 1.141  6.080 

Rented — electric  power 48. 148 

aUothers 25,723  34.706 

Total—New  York 334,868  454.143  776.820  1,181,360 

Pennsylvania 363.018  612.408  086,780  1.850,265 

New&igiAnd 514.780  743,106  1,150,071  1,871,708 

UnitedStates 2,346.162  3.410,837  5,054.655  11.800.081 
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This  tenflency  seems  the  more  probable  when  one  considers  the 
geographical  situation  and  transportation  facilities  of  New  York. 
Aside  from  the  swift  water  courses  already  uientioned^  the  State 
contains  numerous  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  which  greatly 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  products.  Natnare  had  almost  provided 
the  one  great  artery  of  traffic  extending  across  the  State  from 
New  York  City  to  Buffalo.  New  York  statesmen  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
great  natural  highway  of  commerce  practically  usefuly  and  in 
1825  completed  the  Erie  canal  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 
Branch  canals  were  constructed  to  connect  with  Lake  Ontario, 
Lake  Ghamplain  and  the  smaller  lakes  in  central  New  York. 
These  transportation  lines  were  subsequently  paralleled  and  sup- 
plemented by  railways,  but  they  still  serve  for  the  carriage  of 
bulky  commodities  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  railway  rates, 
which  without  water  competition  might  be  increased  to  the  detri- 
ment of  local  industries. 

For  the  promotion  of  its  internal  trade,  New  York  therefore 
possesses  unique  facilities  in  the  way  of  the  navigable  waters 
which  may  be  said  to  enclose  the  State  on  three  sides,  and  to 
interpenetrate  the  interior.  But  the  value  of  these  waterways  is 
vastly  enhanced  by  the  position  which  New  York  occupies  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Lake  Erie.  Possessing  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  State  was  from  the  first  destined 
to  share  in  the  foreign  trade  that  inevitably  developed  upon  the 
ocean  highways  to  Europe,  while  its  western  entrepdt  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie  was  likewise  certain  of  rapid  growth  as  soon  as 
the  almost  unlimited  commercial  possibilities  of  those  vast  inland 
seas  began  to  be  realized.  The  connection  of  these  two  commer- 
cial centers  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  right  through  the 
State  established  the  most  economical  route  between  Europe  and 
the  Great  West,  and  made  New  York  City  the  commercial  and 
financial  center  of  the  new  world.  Buffalo's  position  as  the 
second  city  of  the  State  was  won  from  Albany  between  1860  and 
1860,  and  is  now  incontestable  as  a  result  of  its  participation  in 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes.  All  along  the  route  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Buffalo  villages  and  cities  were  built 
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to  serve  as  distribnting  points  to  the  agricultnral  population, 
and  on  account  of  their  advantageous  location  for  assembling 
materials  and  mai^eting  products  they  at  once  developed  into 
manufacturing  centers.  A  noteworthy  proof  and  illustration  of 
the  decisive  influence  of  water  routes  upon  the  distribution  of 
population  may  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  with  two  excep- 
tions (Jamestown  and  Watertown)  all  the  New  York  cities, 
twenty  in  number,  that  appear  in  the  census  statistics  of  1900  as 
important  manufacturing  centers,  have,  in  their  earlier  stages  at 
least,  enjoyed  this  economical  transportation  furnished  by  water 
highways,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  owe  their  progress  if  not 
their  very  existence  to  such  transportation  facilities. 

New  York  has  relatively  little  mineral  wealth.  Its  salt  wells 
are,  to  be  sure,  historically  important,  but  the  salt  business  is 
necessarily  small.  Some  deposits  of  iron  are  also  found  in 
New  York^  the  mining  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  few  hun- 
dred men.  The  most  important  mineral  resource  of  the  State 
consists  of  the  building  stone,  cement  and  clay  deposits.  But 
while  the  industries  built  on  these  resources  rank  first  or  second 
as  compared  with  similar  industries  in  the  other  States,  they  are 
of  minor  importance  when  compared  with  leading  New  York 
industries.  They  may  in  fact  be  considered  simply  as  a  minor 
branch  of  the  State's  building  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  paper-making  industry,  saw-mills 
and  tanneries,  flouring  and  grist-mills,  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tories, and  a  few  minor  industries,  New  York's  manufacturing 
interests  do  not  depend  upon  its  extractive  industries.  Its  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  pre-eminence  is  therefore  due  in  part 
only  to  its  natural  resources,  which  consist  chiefly  in  a  well- 
favored  soil  and  climate;  it  is  due  rather  to  its  advantageous 
situation  and  its  network  of  natural  and  artificial  waterways 
which  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  conunerce  and  vast  manu- 
facturing enterprises  to  supply  its  own  needs  and  the  needs  of 
the  extensive  markets  so  easily  reached  from  its  commercial  cen- 
ters. The  development  of  its  resources  has  been  encouraged  by 
wise  legislation,  of  which  three  important  phases  may  be  briefly 
adverted  to.    First,  the  construction  of  its  extensive  system  of 
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canals,  to  serve  not  only  bb  inland  waterways  bnt  also  as  through 
routes.  Second,  like  other  commercial  oommunities,  New  York 
has  had  abundant  capital  for  industrial  enterprises;  but  it  was 
among  the  most  progressive  of  the  States  in  encouraging  the 
owners  of  capital,  especially  the  holders  of  small  amounts  of 
wealth,  to  xmite  their  savings  and  invest  them  in  business  under 
a  corporation  law  that  secured  to  them  limited  liability  and  other 
advantages.*  Third,  New  York  has  in  more  recent  times  per- 
fected a  liberal  code  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  its  workingmen. 
Standing  as  it  does  the  principal  gateway  to  the  immigration 
from  Europe,  New  York  has  never  lacked  an  abundant  supply  of 
labor.  But  to  protect  that  labor  from  the  inevitable  deteriora- 
tion that  follows  unrestricted  competition  among  employers  to 
out  down  the  expenses  of  production  by  means  of  reduced  wages, 
long  hours  of  work,  crowded  and  unhygienic  workshops,  etc,  the 
State  has  prescribed  certain  minimum  conditions  of  work  which 
must  be  met  by  every  employer.  Such  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor,  taken  with  the  system  of  universal  attendance  upon 
public  schools,  has  presen^^ed  a  body  of  workingpeople  of  intelli- 
gence and  character,  and  hence  the  more  valuable  to  the  capitalist 
as  well  as  the  community.  The  only  source  of  danger  has  been 
found  in  the  system  of  unregulated  labor  in  "  sweatshops  "  and 
in  the  home,  and  some  improvement  is  now  manifest  in  this  sys- 
tem as  the  result  of  legislation  of  the  last  tliree  or  four  years. 

Growth  and  Distribution  op  the  Population 

While  nature  thus  destined  New  York  to  its  commercial  and 
industrial  pre-eminence,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  at- 
tainment of  such  supremacy  depended  upon  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  the  imperial  territory  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Hence,  although  New  York  w«us  visited  by  European  explorers 
and  traders  at  an  early  date  (1609)  and  was  among  the  first  of 
the  colonies  to  receive  permanent  settlers,  its  development  was 
comparatively  slow.  Population  of  course  settled  first  along  the 
coast  and  only  gradually  moved  westward  into  the  interior.  So 
long  as  the  settlements  were  confined  to  tlie  narrow  fringe  of 
territory  east  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  New  York,  with 

^Bishop,  the  leading  biatorian  of  Ameriean  manufacturer  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuo*.  makes  frequent  mention  of  thin  feature  of  New  York  legislation. 
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only  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson  vall^  available,  could  not  of 
course  hope  to  rival  the  larger  colonies.  Buch  remained  the  con- 
dition until  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  stream  of  imnugration 
moved  westward,  filling  up  western  New  York  and  overflowing 
into  Ohio. 

In  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  New  York  had  only 
^0,120  inhabitants,  and  was  outranked  by  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  succeeding 
decade  the  settlement  of  the  central  part  of  the  State,  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  proceeded  rapidly ;  with  a 
decennial  increase  of  73  per  cent,  New  York  passed  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina,  and  gained  considerably  upon  her 
other  two  rivals.  By  1810  the  New  York  settlements  had  reached 
Ijake  Erie;  and  Pennsylvania  had  been  passed  and  Virginia  al- 
nM>st  overtaken.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  New 
York  had  wrested  the  leading  place  from  Virginia,  and  has  since 
held  it  without  dispute  from  any  other  commonwealth.* 

After  1830  the  rate  of  growth  naturally  declined,  as  all  the 
arable  land  had  by  that  time  been  taken  into  cultivation.  Since 
then  the  rurai  population  has  constituted  a  continually  decreas- 
ing proportion  of  the  State's  population,  having  declined  from  90 
pep  cent  in  1820  to  31.5  per  cent  in  1900.    Since  1860,  indeed,  the 

*The  following  table  show*  the  population  and  rank  of  New  York  at  each  oensus.  as  well 

an  the  decennial  increase  and  the  number  of  persons  to  each  square  mile  of  territory  (lanu 

surface): 

Popu-       Rank  Ratio 

Dkcbnnial  laticn    among  the  of 

Incrkasb.  per     states  as  to    New  Yovk 

>■  ' '  ■■  ■>        s<faare     popola-  to 

Population.       Number.       Percent.         mile.*        tion.     Unit  ed  States. 

1790 340.120  7.1  5  8.6% 

1800 589,051  248.031  73.2  12.4  3  11.0% 

1810 959.049  369.998  62.8  20.1  2  13.2% 

1820 1,372,812  413,763  43.1  28.8  I  14.2% 

1830 1,918.608  545.796  39.8  40.3  1  14.9% 

1840 2.428,921  510.313  26.6  51.0  1  14.2% 

1850 3,097.394  668.473  27.5  65.0  1  13.4% 

1860 3,880,735  783,341  25.3  81.5  1  12.4% 

1870 4.382.759  502.024  12.9  92.0  1  114% 

1880 5.082.871  700.112  16.0  106.7  1  10.2% 

1890 t5. 997. 853  914.982  18.0  126.1  1  9.6% 

1900 t7. 268.894  §1.266.257  21.1  152  6  1  9.7% 

*Araa  of  the  State:  49.170  square  miles  (47,620  square  miles  land  surface.  1.5.50  pquare 
miles  water  enrfaoe). 

tExcluiiye  ^of  6,321  persons  speoially  enumerated. 

Ilndudes  4.711  Indians  not  taxed,  who  are  to  be  excluded  for  purposes  of  apportioning 
representatives.    The  population  an  Indian  reservations  was  5.784. 

lErduidve  of  persona  on  Indian  reservations:  including  same  in  both  1890  and  1900,  the 
increase  was  1,266.720.  or  21.1  per  cent. 
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rural  pc^ralation  of  the  Htate  has  been  at  a  etandBtill,  flie  increase 
in  population  having  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  cities 
and  villagee  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants."  In  1790  and  1800 
New  York  was  the  only  place  in  tiie  State  that  had  more  than 
8,000  inbabitantB;  by  1810  Albany  had  passed  this  line,  and  in 
1830,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Troy  and  Utica  came  into  the 
urban  class,  making  seven  places;  in  1850  three  more  were  added 
— Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Schenectady ;  and  in  i860,  four  moee — 
Oswego,  Poughfceepsie,  Yonkera  and  Binghamton — making  14 
places  In  the  class.  In  1870  this  number  had  increased  to  26;'iD 
1880,  to  33 ;  in  1890,  to  46,  and  in  1900,  to  47.t    While  the  mul- 
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tiplicatioii  of  urban  ceaterB  through  the  deyelopment  of  Tillages 
into  cities  has  of  course  contributed  to  the  shifting  of  population 
from  the  rural  to  the  urban  class,  the  real  secret  of  the  growing 
preponderance  of  the  urban  population  lies  in  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  great  conunercial  centers,  New  York  City  and  Buffalo. 
The  metropolis  alone  contains  70  per  cent  of  the  urban  popula* 
tion,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  of  the 
Btate.  In  1820,  just  before  the  Brie  canal  was  opened,  the 
population  on  the  territory  of  the  present  Greater  Mew 
Yoi^  constituted  only  11  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
State;  but  thereafter  it  rapidly  outgrew  the  remainder  of  the 
State,  and  in  1900  claimed  47.3  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  popu- 
lation. The  metropolis  in  1890-1900  gained  930,000  souls  and 
the  remainder  of  the  State  335,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
in  the  other  large  cities,  Buffalo  alone  having  gained  97,000.* 

The  fact  is  that  22  of  the  01  counties  in  New  York  State  lost 
population  in  the  recent  decade,  and  many  more  gained  only  in 
their  incorporated  places.  Table  I  in  the  Appendix,  showing  the 
population  of  each  county  of  the  State  at  each  census  period  as 
well  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  past  decade  and  the  popula- 
tion per  square  mile,  discloses  the  close  relation  between  density 
of  population  and  its  growth.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
densely  populated  counties  are  growing,  while  the  thinly  settled 
counties  have  either  a  declining  or  a  stationary  population.  The 
only  counties  that  enjoyed  an  increase  above  the  average  for  the 
State  (21.1  per  cent)  were  Erie,  Kings,  New  York,  Richmond, 
Schenectady,  Suffolk  and  Westchester.f  The  first  of  these  coun- 
ties signifies  Buffalo ;  the  next  three  are  parts  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  last  two  contain  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  while  Sche- 

*The  total  number  of  incorporated  places  in  the  State  has  increased  from  378  to  458  in  the 
decade  and  their  afgregate  population  from  4.1^9.055  to  5,642,999,  thus: — 

No.  of  plaoce.  Population. 

OmM  AMD  TiLIiAOM  «- • «  , > ^ 

1890.  1900.  1890.  1900. 

Under  1,000 140  191  92.504  113.367 

1,000  and  mder  2,500. 116  145  179,622  281,621 

2,500  and  under  4,000 29  39  91.452  121.697 

4,000  and  under  8,000.. 88  86  205.000  196,372 

8,000  and  under  25,000. 88  85  446,849  528,009 

25,000fBdover _J3  12  8,158,528  4,457.033 

Total 378  458      4,169.055      5,642,999 

tQueana  county,  a  boroucfa  ol  New  York  Qty,  would  alio  be  among  theae  eountiee  but  for 
tht  ewrtJDB  fram  ii  in  1809  of  the  eouoty  of  Ni 
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nectady,  which  has  the  highest  percentage  of  increase,  contains 
an  exceptionally  active  industrial  city. 

Comparing  New  York's  growth  in  population  in  1890-1900  with 
that  of  the  oth«*  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  increase 
for  New  York  (21.1  per  cent)  was  a  little  above  the  av^age  rate 
for  the  entire  country  (20.7).  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  was  20.9;  but  while  Pennsylvania's  rate  (19.9  per 
cent)  was  inferior  to  New  York's,  that  of  New  Jersey  (30.4  per 
cent),  Massachusetts  (25.3  per  cent),  Rhode  Island  (24.0  per  cent) 
and  Connecticut  (21.7  per  cent)  was  superior.  Of  the  other 
principal  industrial  and  commercial  States  Illinois  gained  26  per 
cent,  Missouri  16  per  cent  and  Ohio  only  13.2  per  cent. 


OCCUPATIONS 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  increase  of  population  in  New  York  State  was  chiefly  in  the 
rural  districts,  thus  indicating  the  development  of  the  State's 
agricultural  resources.  After  1860  there  was  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  tlie  rural  population,  and  whatever  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  farm  property  and  farm  products  since  1860 
or  1870  is  due  rather  to  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  farm 
land  than  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  population  counted  as  rural  has  steadily  declined 
since  1825,  when  New  York's  commerce  and  industry  had  fairly 
entered  upon  their  splendid  development.  Our  statistics  of  occu- 
pations are  very  fragmentary  for  all  but  the  most  recent  censuses, 
and  ai*e  still  too  imperfect  to  permit  any  precise  measurements; 
but  they  nevei*theless  suffice  to  cpnflrm  the  inferences  already 
drawn  from  tlie  statistics  of  the  rural  and  urban  populations, 
thus : 

Distribution  of  Each  100  Breadwtnnerb  Reported t 


Asticultural  pumuits  (in- 
cluding Fisheries) 

Profesfdonal  mrvioe 

DoiT;eHtic  and  ijeroonal 
mrvioe  (inol.  labor  not 
otherwise  specified). . . 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical purBuit«>  (incl. 
mining  and  quarrying.) 


1820. 


[15.01 


100 


1840. 


[44.2] 
2.0 


[22.0] 
ft. 4 


25.4 


100. 


1850. 


35.3 
3.6 


22.9 
[10.0] 


[28.01 


100. 


1860. 


•30  1 
4.1 


♦23.0 
U.O 


•29.8 


100. 


1870. 


25.5 
[4.31 


[22.8] 
15.8 


31.6 


100. 


1880. 


20.4 
4.7 


23.5 
18.1 


33  0 


1890. 


100. 


16  5 
4.7 


22.0 
21.7 


35.1 


100 


1000. 


12.7 
5.8 


22.5 
25.1 


34.4 


100. 


*  Corrected. 


t  Estimates  are  bracketed. 
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This  table  brings  out  in  a  striking  way  the  relative  decadence 
of  the  one  original  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  concomitant 
growth  of  new  occupations.  For  a  time  manufacturing  was  the 
rising  .industry,  and  the  census  of  1860  showed  that  that  industry 
iiad  nearly  overtaken  agriculture,  while  the  census  of  1870  re- 
vealed its  primacy ;  but  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery 
has  for  the  pa«t  two  or  three  decades  enabled  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  workers  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  allowed  the  surplus  population  to  be  drafted  into 
trade  and  transportation,  so  that  by  1890  these  pursuits  had  like- 
wise  passed  agriculture  and  now  include  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
breadwinners  of  New  York,  as  contrasted  with  about  one-six- 
teenth in  1840.  In  recent  decades  their  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
that  commerce  threatens  ere  long  to  displace  manufacturing 
from  its  primacy  as  New  York's  industrial  mainstay. 


NOTE   ON  STATISTICS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

In  1840  the  occupation  returns  for  the  same  divisions  were  as  follows: 

Occupations  in  1840  or  Prsb  and  Slays  Popolatxon  or  Both  Sbxbs  and  All  Aocs. 

PunuiU. 

Ajirioulture 

Learned  profeaaionft 

_     .  Comfneroe 

Trade  and 

transport 


Navigating  the  ocean. 
Internal  navigation.. . 


Mining. 

Hanufaetuxes. 


United 

New 

New 

Penn- 

States. 

York.* 

England. 

sylvania. 

3,717.766 

465,964(1) 

414,138 

207,633 

66,236 

14.1U<1) 

11.050 

6.706 

117,676 

28.468(1) 

17,767 

15.338 

66,026 

6,611(3) 

42,164 

1,816 

33,067 

10.167(1) 

1.914 

3.951 

16.203 

1.898(3) 

811 

4.608 

791.646 

173.193 'D 

187.268 

106,883 

Total 4.796.407      689,302  676.082  345.829 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  there  is  no  separate  class  of  "  domestic  and 
personal  service,  including  laborers  without  more  specific  designation;*' 
such  persons  having  been  for  the  most  part  included  under  "Agricul- 
ture.*' The  principal  defect  of  all  the  census  occupation  statistics-^  in 
fact,  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  enumerators  to  describe  the  occupation 
with  sufficient  exactness  for  classification.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
common  laborer  is  almost  invariably  employed  upon  the  farm,  and 
should  therefore  be  designated  as  agricultural  laborer  and  assigned  by 
the  tabulator  to  the  group  of  agricultural  pursuits;  but  his  occupation 
is  not  infrequently  reported  as  simply  that  of  a  "  laborer,"  and  he  is 
therefore  classed  with  the  city  laborer  who  works  on  buildings  or 
street  construction,  or  with  the  laborers  without  special  designation 
in  the  group  of  '*  domestic  and  personal  service."    Thus  an  agricultural 

j_i  ^ —  —     -1     i.i         ---I  —  -  -  -  .---      ...      -■--.- ■ — —^ , . —  ^  J   ^ .  p        -    -       -^ 

*Flgures  in  parentheses  indicate  New  York's  rank  among  the  states. 
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laborer  may  appear  in  one  census  under  agriculture,  at  the  next  census 
under  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  trades,  and  again,  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  under  personal  and  domestic  seryice.  The  occupation  statis- 
tics of  1840  serve,  however,  to  show  the  rank  of  New  York  in  the  classes 
of  purstiits  then  designated.  Since  1840  New  York  has  overtaken  New 
England  in  manufacturing,  while  Pennsylvania  has  also  outstripped 
New  England  in  every  industry  except  commerce  and  manufacturing. 

Besides  the  defects  in  methods  of  enumeration  already  pointed  out, 
the  occupation  statistics  do  not  uniformly  rest  on  the  same  basis. 
Thus  in  18i50  they  included  only  free  males  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
3'ears,  and  in  1860  only  free  persons  above  that  age.  Since  1870  they 
include  all  persons  ten  years  or  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
Hence  the  following  table  is  limited  to  the  period  since  1870: 

N0M&ER  OF   PBR0ONB  10  YraRS  Old  AND  OVBR  ENOAOaD  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  NBW 

York.  1670-1900 

Groups  of  Oocufattonb.  1870.*  1880.  1800.  1000. 

Agriealture 874.323  370,178  307.041  376,000 

ProfesnooBl  Mnrioe »  40i5  ^<M»i  88.370  116.376  160.303 

Domestic  and  peraonsl  aervioe I  «'<>.^»»)  443.883  635.660  073,374 

Trade  and  trannportation 234,681  346.600  627.664  763.100 

llanufactuxing  and  mechanioal: 

FUhing 2,667  3,788  4.674  3.637 

Minincandquanyinc 4,466  4,404  7.917  6.614 

Manufaeturing.  hand  trades,  eto 469.762  618,432  847,003  1,026,406 

Total 1,491.018       1,884,645      2,435,725      2,096.474 

Number  of  persons  10  years  old  or  over.       3,378,969       3.981.428       4,822,392       5,801,682 
Total  popuUtion.' 4.382,769      5,082,871       5,097.863       7,268.894 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  male  and 
female  breadwinners  in  the  several  classes  of  industries: 

Males.  Fsmalks. 


^ ^ 


Gboufs.  1890.  1000.  1890.  1900. 

Agrioulturs 388,951  363.619  8,590  12,371 

Professional  serviee 76.484  107.689  38.892  51,704 

Domestic  and  personal  service 308,772  407.834  226.878  265.640 

Trade  and  transportation 481.790  666.970  46.774  96.190 

Manufacturing,  minins,  eto 666,788  788,317  193.806  246,240 

Total 1,921,785  2.324,419  518.940  672.045 

Numlier  10  years  dd  or  over.   2.385,622  2,877,822  2.486.770  2,923,860 

All  persons 2,979.690  3,614.780  3,028,484  3.654,114 

Pureentagea, 

Agriculture 20.2  15.6  1.7  1.0 

Professions 4.0  4.6  7.6  7.7 

Domestic  and  perscmal  service 16.1  17.6  44.1  30.5 

Trade  and  transportation 25.1  28.3  8.9  14. 

Manufacturing,  mining,  etc 34 .6  33 .9  37 .7  .36 .6 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


*To  make  the  figures  for  1870  correspond  more  closely  with  those  for  suooeeding  years  some 
minor  changes  should  l>e  made  in  the  olaasifieation,  thus:  Transfer  426  whitswashen  from 
profesaonal  and  domestic  service  to  manufactures;  701  clerks  from  manulaoturss  to  trade 
and  1.717  lumbermen  and  woodchoppers  from  manufactures  to  agriculturs,  making  the  total 
for  the  four  main  groups  376,040.  404,914,  235,372  and  474,692. 
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Growth  of  Taxable  Wealth  in  State 
Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  UM9-I90I. 
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CHAPTEBn 

WEAIiTH  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  1900 

The  story  of  New  York's  indufitrial  progress  may  be  read  in 
the  foregoing  statistics  of  the  gpowth  of  population ;  for  popula- 
tion is  itself  labor  force,  and  when  well  educated  and  wisely  or- 
ganized and  directed  is  the  primary  basis  for  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  production.  In  New  Yori^  as  in  other  American  common- 
wealths industries  and  wealth  have  grown  even  more  rapidly 
than  population.  Proof  of  the  latter  statement  is  derived  from 
the  returns  of  taxable  property,  especially  real  estate,  which  in 
any  large  community  of  diversified  interests  maintains  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  stability  of  value,  although  allowance  must  al- 
ways be  made  for  variations  in  methods  of  assessments.  The 
statistics  for  New  York  are  as  follows  : 


Taxa-blb  Wbauth  in  New  Yomx,  1820-1900. 


A8SB8SSD  YALUiLTION  OF— 

Population. 

Arerage 
per  capita 

wealth 
(aeeeMod). 

Real  property. 

Penonal  prop- 
erty.. 

Real  and  per- 
sonal. 

1820 

8256.605.300 
639.171,000 
724,874,293 
1,440,550,836 
2,052,537.898 
2.681.257.606 
3.779.393.746 
5.686,921,678 

1,372.812 
2,428,921 
3.097,394 
3,880,735 
4.382,750 
5.082,871 
5.997,853 
7,268.894 

$187 

1840 

$517,723,170 
571.690,807 
1.119,933,484 
1,599.930,166 
2;340,335,690 
8,307.234,679 
5,093.025,771 

S121,447,830 
153,188.486 
320.617.352 
452,607.732 
340.921.916 
382.159,067 
603.895.907 

263 

1850 

234 

I860 

371 

1870 

1880 

1800 

468 
528 
630 

1900 

782 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real 
estate  is  in  part  due  to  liigher  assessments,  especially  in  rural 
districts  in  which  farm  values  have  declined,  such  changes  by  no 
means  offset  the  diminishing  proportion  of  personal  property 
listed  by  the  assessors,  and  it  is  therefore  conservative  to  estimate 
the  increase  in  per  capita  wealth  at  the  figures  stated  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table — an  advance  from  |187  in  1820  to  |782  in 
1900.  The  United  States  census  attempts  to  calculate  the  true 
valuation  of  all  property,  the  latest  estimates  published  being  for 
1890,  when  New  York's  valuation  was  18,576,701,991  (as  com- 
pared with  165,037,091,197  for  the  entire  country).  The  Treas- 
ury Bureau  of  Statistics  has  estimated  the  true  valuation  of  real 
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and  j)ersonal  property  in  the  United  States  in  1900  to  be  |94,- 
300,000,000,  of  which  New  York's  share,  assuming  that  the  pro- 
portion was  no  larger  than  in  1890,  would  be  f  12,450,000,000. 
New  York's  population,  however,  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  did  that  of  the  entire  country  in  the  decade  1890-1900,  and 
it  is  likely  that  its  wealth  also  increased  more  rapidly ;  in  f act, 
if  the  true  valuation  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the  assessed 
valuation  it  would  amount  to  f  12,850,000,000  in  1900.  The  esti- 
mates reached  by  the  two  methods  are  pretty  close  together^  the 
difference  being  only  three  per  cent.  In  the  former  case  the 
average  per  capita  wealth  of  New  Yorkers  in  1900  would  be 
f  1,713,  and  in  the  latter  case  |1J66.  This  estimate  would  make 
about  f7,000  the  average  amount  of  wealth  to  each  family  in 
New  York. 

Gainful  Pursuits 

So  much  for  accumulation.  If  our  information  as  to  current 
production  is  also  incomplete,  we  can  at  least  compare  the  pro- 
ductive forces  at  work  in  this  State  with  those  of  the  other  com- 
monwealths. The  breadwinners,  or  workers  for  hire,  enumerated 
by  the  census,  do  not  include  housewives,  who  with  the  children 
constitute  more  than  one-half  the  entire  population.  In  1900 
there  were  2,996,474  breadwinners  and  4,272,420  dependents ;  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  each  100  inhabitants  of  the  State  59  look  to  the 
other  41  for  support.  In  tabular  form  the  classification  of  New 
York's  population  is  as  follows : 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

Breadwinners 2,324,420  672,045       2,996,474 

Dependents 1,290,351       2,982,069      4,272,420 

Children  under  10  years* 736,968  730,264       1,467,212 

In  Acfaool  or  coUefte 362,842  368,238  781 ,080 

All  others 190.651       1.883,577       2.074,128 

Of  the  4,272,420  dependents,  more  than  one-half  are  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  or  else  children  and  youths  in  school  or 
college.  There  remain  2,074,128  persons  who  reported  no  occu- 
pation ;  but  90  per  cent  of  them  are  women,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  contributing  to  the  State's  wealth  by  the  performance  of 
their  household  duties.    The  190,551  unoccupied  males  represent 
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the  invalid,  leisared,  criminal  and  pauper  clasBee,  so  far  as  they 
have  not  reported  honorable  occupations  to  the  enumerator. 

Of  the  three  million  workers  for  hire,  as  noted  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  34.4  per  cent  are.  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  the 
mechanical  trades,  25.1  per  cent  in  commerce,  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 22.5  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  12.7  per  cent  in 
a^icnltural,  and  5.3  in  professional  service.  It  is  interesting  to 
examine  New  York's  working  population  in  comparison  with  that 
of  rival  States  and  of  the  whole  country,  thus : 


Persons  10  Year9  Old  or  Ovbr  Engiobd  in  OAiNrui.  Occupation<9,  1900 


Agriculture,  etc 

Profeflflional  servioe. . . 

Peraooal  Mrvice 

Trade,  transportation . 

Fisheries 

Mining,  quarrying . . . . 
Manufacturing,  ete .    . 

Total 


United 

States. 


10,438,219 
1.264,737 
6,691,746 
4.778,233 
73,810 
588.930 
6,450,247 


New  York.* 


375,990  (12) 

169,893    (1) 

673,374    (1) 

7fi3aaO    (1) 

3,537    (6) 

5,614(23) 

1,025,406    (1) 


29, 285, 92212,996,474    (1) 


New 

Penn- 

England. 

Hylvania. 

287,829 

341.712 

114.135 

103.011 

449,608 

566,171 

479.968 

454.846 

12,455 

559 

7,069 

184.373 

1,025,369 

797,917 

2,376,453 

^  2.448,589 

Leading 
State. 


Texab  (644.634). 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Md.  (9.524). 
Pennaylvania. 
New  York. 


New  York. 


Perceniage  in  Each  Group  of  Oeeupatioru. 


.\griculture,  etc 

Profesaional  aervice. . . 

Personal  service 

Trade,  transportation. 

Fisheries 

Mining,  quarrying . . . . 
Manmactxuiiig,  etc .  . . 

Total 


35.7 
4.3 

19.4 

16  3 
0.3 
2.0 

22.0 


100.0 


12.6 
5.3 

22JS 

25.1 
0.1 
0.2 

84.2 


100.0 


12.1 
4.7 

18.9 

20.2 
0.5 
0.3 

43.3 


100. 0 


14.0 

4.2 

23.1 

18.6 

O.t 

7.5 

32.6 


100.0 


Texas  (62.4). 


Maryland  (2.1). 
Penna.  (7.5). 


The  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  work  for  gain  in 
the  United  States,  New  York,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
(the  nearest  rivals  of  New  York)  in  the  seven  principal  groups  of 
occupations.  New  York  ranks  lirst  among  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  mauufaclui*ing  and  mechanical  industries  (in- 
cluding building),  trade  and  transportation,  professional  and  do- 
mestic and  ]>ersonal  senic^.  In  the  fisheries  it  ranks  sixth,  in 
agriculture  twelfth,  and  in  mining  and  quarrying  twenty-third. 
It  is  probable  that  this  low  rank  in  quaiTying  is  abnoirmal,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stone  quarries  had  not  resumed  their 
wonted  activity,  after  the  depression  of  1893-97,  when  the  census 


*Tlie  figUTM  in  patent hese»  in  thU  oohimn  indicate  New  Vork'si  rank  among  tlie  States. 
tLess  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  oent. 
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was  taken  in  1900,  whereas  the  States  that  possess  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  copper,  etc.,  were  more  fortunate. 

The  table  clearly  reveals  the  basis  of  New  York's  supremacy 
as  resting  upon  its  advantageous  situation  for  commerce.  Trade 
and  transportation  give  employment  to  nearly  twice  as  many 
persons  in  New  York  as  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania  or 
Illinois;  in  New  York  the  breadwinners  in  these  branches  of  in- 
dustry constitute  fully  one-fourth  of  the  entire  working  popula- 
tion, while  in  Massachusetts  the  percentage  thus  employed  is 
23.5,  in  Illinois  22.0,  in  Pennsylvania  18.6,  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  only  16.3.  Professional  and  personal  searviee 
depend  largely  upon  the  wealth  amassed  in  trade,  and  in  these 
branches  of  industry  also  New  York  clearly  leads. 

In  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  likewise. 
New  York  has  more  persons  employed  than  any  other  State — 
more  even  than  the  six  States  of  New  England  combined,  by  the 
small  figure  of  37.  But  of  course  manufacturing  engages  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  people  in  New  York  than  in  New  Eng- 
laiid ;  thus,  in  New  York  the  proportion  of  breadwinners  employed 
in  manufactures  is  34.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  43.3  per  cent 
in  all  New  England  and  52.2  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island,  which  has 
carried  specialization  in  manufactures  to  the  farthest  extent  of 
any  o'f  the  States.  New  Jersey  (39.5  per  cent)  is  the  only  State 
outside  of  New  England  that  devotes  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
population  to  manufactures  than  New  Yorii. 

Of  the  several  classes  of  pursuits,  agriculture  and  manufacture 
can  be  portrajed  in  some  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
census  of  1900  (Table  II  of  the  Appendix).  Of  the  other  great 
classes,  trade  and  transportation,  which  occupies  753,160  work- 
ers, is  particularly  interesting  to  New  Yorkers.  A  smaller  pro- 
portion of  these  than  might  be  supposed  are  engaged  in  the  trans^ 
port  trades — ^in  round  numbers,  60,000  on  steam  railroads ;  11^000 
on  street  railways,  11,000  on  tel^;raphs  and  telephones,  16^600 
as  boatmen  and  sailors,  81,500  as  draymen  and  teamsters,  besides 
10,000  hostlers  and  3,000  livery  stable  keepers.  There  were  6,500 
wholesale  and  119,000  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  besides  18,000 
huckstei*s  and  peddlers.     Commercial  travelers  numbered  11,400, 
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while  the  number  of  salesmen  and  saleswomen  was  102^500,  and 
the  number  of  clerks  and  copyists  was  124,000,  of  bookkeepers 
and  aooountants  48,600,  of  stenographers  and  typewriten  21,600, 
of  porters  and  helpers  in  stores  12,400,  of  packers  and  shippers 
9,800,  and  of  messengers  and  office  boys  18,700.  In  addition, 
there  were  11,600  bankers  and  brokers,  8,800  officials  of  banks  and 
companies,  6,400  foremen  and  overseers,  37,300  agents,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  domestic  and  personal  service  the  largest 
group  consisted  of  laborers,  with  no  industry  specified,  who  num- 
bered 247,564  of  the  total  673,374.  Next  were  servants  and  wait- 
ers, num^bering  227,000.  Launderers  and  laundresses  numbered 
36,000,  and  barbers  and  hairdressers  20,400.  There  were  10,000 
hotel  keepers,  4,400  restaurant  keej)ers  and  10,600  saloon  keepers, 
with  18,600  bartenders;  also  7,600  boarding  and  lodging-house 
keepers  and  18,000  housekeepers  and  stewards.  In  addition  there 
were  13,000  janitors  and  sextons,  23,700  watchmen,  policemen 
and  firemen,  and  6,500  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  army  and  navy, 
while  the  21,500  nurses  and  midwives  might  well  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  professional  servants,  along  with  the  19,800 
physicians  and  3,300  dentists.  The  largest  class  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional service  are  teachers,  44,000  in  number.  This  number 
includes  only  the  teachers  in  colleges  and  schools,  besides  whom 

there  were  15,800  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  and  5,700 

« 

artists  and  teachers  of  art.  Lawyers  in  New  York  numbered 
14,700,  clergy-men  9,700,  engineers  and  surveyors  5,900,  architects 
and  designers  6,300,  jouirnalists  4,800,  electricians  11,400,  actors 
and  showmen  9,300,  government  officials  8,700,  etc. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  State  is  based  on  the  Federal  census  of  1900, 
which  has  been  freely  used  without  the  insertion  of  quotation 
marks. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Of  New  York's  total  land  area  (47,620  square  miles,  or  30,- 
476,800  acres)  almost  exactly  three^fourths  (22,648,109  acres,  or 
74.3  per  cent)  is  in  farms.  The  remaining  fourth  is  sterile  or  is 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  cities  and  villages,  or  in  the 
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forests  of  the  Adirondacks.  During  the  lajBt  twenty-five  years 
the  process  of  clearing  the  ground  in  this  region  and  bringing  it 
into  cultivation  has  been  so  slow  that  it  has  been  fully  counter- 
balanced by  the  transformation  of  farming  territory  into  urban 
building  lots.  Hence  the  acreage  in  farmfi  in  New  York  has  not 
increased  for  many  years,  as  appears  in  the  next  table,  showing 
the  number  of  farms,  farm  acreage  and  value  of  farm  property 
and  products  from  1850  to  1900. 

This  table,  giving  a  general  view  of  agriculture  in  New  York 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  shows  that  the  decade  1870-80  marked 
its  apogee.  Down  to  1880  the  acreage  of  improved  land  and  the 
value  of  farm  lands  and  improvements  steadily  increased.  But 
the  development  of  western  agriculture  led  to  a  depreciation  of 
farm  values  in  the  east  after  1870,  so  that  the  average  value  of 
farm  lands  (with  improvements)  has  declined  in  New  York  from 
145.89  per  acre  in  1870  to  f39.21  in  1900,  and  from  f4,709  per 
farm  to  $3,917  in  the  same  interval.*  Although  the  census  of 
1880  revealed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  and 
in  farm  acreage  in  New  York,  the  total  value  of  farm  property 
increased  but  slightly,  and  Ohio  in  tliat  year  took  from  New  York 
the  leadership  in  American  agriculture.  In  1890  Illinois  had  the 
largest  investment  in  farm  property,  and  New  York  dropped  to 
the  third  place;  while  before  1900  Iowa  had  also  passed  New 
York  and  Ohio. 

*The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  value  per  farm  and  per  acre  of  lands,  implement i 
and  live  stock,  as  stated  by  the  United  Stateft  censusen  from  1850  to  1900: 


Atxrage  Valux  pkr  Farm  op — 


Farm 

land. 

etc. 


1850 $3,250 

1860 •  4.078 

1870 I  4.709 

1880 ;  4.381 

18fl0 4.280 

1900   3,917 


Imple- 
ments 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


$129 
148 

ro 

177 

ro6 

247 


Lit* 

stock. 


$431 
.527 
651 
489 
550 
554 


All 
farm 
prop- 
erty. 


$3,811 
4,753 
5.530 
5,047 
5,036 
4,718 


Average  VA^tJE  pkr  Acre  oi 


Farm 

land, 

etc. 


$29  00 
38  30 
45  89 
44  41 
44  08 
,39  21 


Imple- 
ments 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


$1  16 
1  39 
1  66 

1  79 

2  12 
2  47 


live 
stock 


$3  85 
4  95 
6  34 

4  96 

5  67 
5  54 


All 
farm 
prop- 
erty. 


$34  01 
44  64 
53  89 
51 
51 


16 
88 


47  23 
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New  York  therefore  ranks  fourth  among  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories as  respects  the  investment  of  fixed  capital  in  agricnlture, 
and  it  has  the  same  rank  in  value  of  agricultural  products.t 

These  two  criteria  are  on  the  whole  the  best  indications  of  a 
State's  rank,  being  much  more  significant  than  the  number  of 
farms  or  acreage.  In  respect  to  the  former,  New  York's  rank  is 
seventh  and  in  the  latter  twelfth.  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  persons  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits  New  York  ranks 
twelfth ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  ranks  second  in  its  investment 
in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  first  in  expendi- 
ture for  farm  labor.  From  these  two  facts  the  inference  may  be 
drawn  that  agriculture  in  this  State  has  passed  out  of  the  ex- 
tensive  into  the  intensive  stage.  The  average  size  of  farms  has 
steadily  decreased  during  the  last  half  century  until  the  present 
decade,  when  the  tendency  toward  small  farms  for  vegetables 


fNew  York'n  present  rank  w  an  agricultural  Stat«  is  shown  in  the  following  taUe  of  com- 
riarisonn: 


United  States. 

New  York. 

• 

Ratio  of 

New  York 

to  U.S. 

Rank 

of 

New 

York. 

Number  of  farms. 

5,730.657 

414.703.101 
426.408.355 

226,720 

15,500,086 
7,048,123 

Percent. 
4.0 

3.8 
1.6 

7 

Aerei*  of  imnroved  land 

10 

Acres  of  ununprored  land 

22 

Total  acreage 

841.201.546 

22,648.100 

2.7 

12 

Value  of  farm  land  and  improiremente. 
Value  of  implements  and  machinery. . 
Value  of  live  stock  on  farms 

$16,674,600,247 

761,261,660 

3.078.050.041 

$888,134,180 

56.006,000 

125.583,715 

5.3 

7.4 
4.1 

5 
2 
8 

Total  value  of  farm  property 

$20,514,001,838 

$1,060,723,805 

5.2 

4 

Value  of  farm  products,  1800 

$4,730,118,752 

$245,270,600 

5.2 

4 

Animal  products 

1.718.000,221 
3,020,128.531 

05,352.247 
140,018.353 

5.5 

5.0 

Fann  crons. 

Fed  to  live  i<took 

$074,041,046 
3.764,177,706 

$63,420,180 
181,841.420 

6.5 
4.8 

3 

Not  fed  to  live  stock 

5 

Expenditure  for  labor.  1800 

$365,305,021 
10.438.210 

$27,102,130 
375.000 

7.2 
3.6 

1 

Tenons  10  yparn  old  or  over  engaged 
in  acricultural  pursuits 

12 

» 

Of  the  value  of  land  and  improvements  in  New  York  $336,050,060  represents  the  value 
of  buildings,  leaving  $551,174,220  as  the  value  of  the  land  and  other  improvements.  The 
live  stock  consists  almost  entirely  of  domestic  animals,  thus:  Domestic  animals,  $120,673,101 ; 
poultry,  $4,310,755;  bees,  $503,784;  Belgian  hares,  $2,675  buflFaloes,  $2,900;  deer.  $1,000. 
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and  track  gardening  has  been  counterbalanced  by  the  oonBolida- 
tion  of  dairy  farms.*  The  increase  in  dairy  farming  has  led  to 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  acreage  of  unimproved  farm 
lands  (pastures,  wood  lands,  etc.)  in  the  last  decade,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  improved  land  fell  from  74.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage  in  1890  to  68.9  per  cent  in  1900. 


*The  following  Uible  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  differsni  sises. 

Grades. 
Under  3  aore^ 

Under  10  acres. 

10  and  under  20 

20  and  under  50 

50  and  under  100 

100  and  under  600 

500  and  under  1.000 

1.000  and  over 


Total 

else  in  aores, 


rersnt  sises. 

1880-1900: 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

370 

807 

14»913 

18,166 

14,596 

17.229 

16.779 

16.782 

40.386 

36.956 

36,123 

70,661 

67.836 

63.789 

96.273 

91.323 

93.909 

1,815 

972 

1.109 

281 

193 

248 

241,068 

226.223 

224.556 

98.7 

97.1 

100.9 

These  figurss  include  only  the  farms  that  reported  a  cross  income,  or  sale  of  produetu.  in 
excess  of  $600  in  the  census  srear.  whereas  smaller  fanns  are  induded  in  the  former  table  and 
briny  up  the  total  for  1900  to  226.720.  A  more  o<Nnp]ete  analyvs  d  the  araa  d  farms  in  New 
York  b  made  possible  by  the  following  table: 


» 

Number 
of  farms. 

KUMBBB  OF  ACBBS  IN  FABM*. 

YALUB  OF  FABM 
PBOFBBTT. 

ABBA. 

ATerage. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

The  State 

226,720 

99.9 

1.7 

6.1 

13.8 

33.6 

71.3 

127.8 

207.0 

323.9 

622.8 

2,086.0 

22,648,109 

5,109 

84,265 

218.167 

1,180,411 

4,551,108 

8,157,512 

4.416.428 

2.827.a56 

690.692 

617.081 

100.0 

(♦) 

0.4 

1.0 

6.2 

20.1 

36.0 

19.6 

12.5 

8.0 

2.3 

$1,069,723,895 

100.0 

Under  3  acres 

3  to  9  aerss 

2.971 

13,789 

15.782 

36.123 

63,789 

63.846 

21.336 

8.728 

1.109 

248 

$8,367,231 

29.915.196 

39.397,835 

108.969.883 

261.343,891 

338.807.707 

162.097,992 

96.898,600 

23.290.139 

10.635.421 

0.8 
2.8 

10  to  19  acres 

3.7 

20  to  49  acres 

10.2 

50  to  99  acres 

23.5 

100  to  174  acres 

175to259arces. 

260  to  499  acres. 

600  to  999  acres 

1.000  aere»  and  over.  • . 

31.7 

15.1 

9.0 

2.2 

1.0 

*Les8  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  group  of  medium-sixed  fanns.  oontaining  from  100  to  174  acre^  each,  comprises  over 
(»e-third  of  the  total  farm  acxeage,  and  more  than  one^ourth  d  the  total  value  of  farm  property. 

The  average  groes  incwne  per  acre  for  each  of  the  various  groups  classified  by  area  is  as 
follows:  Farms  under  3  acres,  $407.71;  3  to  9  acres,  $52.60;  10  to  19  acres,  $25.72;  20  to  49 
acres,  $13.64;  50  to  99  acres.  $9.29;  100  to  174  acres,  $7.75;  175  to  259  acres,  $6.45;  260  to 
499  acrea.  $6.49;  500  to  999  acres,  $4  61 ;  and  1,000  acres  and  over,  $1.78. 

Far  the  rtoup  of  farms  containing  less  than  3  acres  each,  the  average  values  are  rdatively 
high,  as  thia  group  contains  more  than  one-half  of  the  florists'  establishments  of  the  State* 
and  a  laqpe  number  d  dty  dairies  and  vegetable  farms.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  income  from  these  industries  is  determined  less  by  the  acreage  of  land  used  than  by  the 
amount  d  capital  invested  in  buildings,  implements,  and  live  stock,  and  by  the  expenditures 
for  labor  and  ferti!izerH. 
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Labor  and^Incomb 
The  Btati»tic8  of  farai  tenure  reveal  a  strong  tendency  toward 
tenant  farming.  The  operation  of  farms  by  owners  or  their 
managers  has  decreased  not  only  i-elatively  but  also  in  absolute 
numbers,  having  declined  from  201,200  in  1880  to  172,600  farms 
in  1900.^  Of  these  152,956  were  opei*ated  by  owners;  13,497  by 
part  owners;  2,245  by  owners  nnd  tenants;  3,81^  by  managers. 
The  number  of  farms  operated  by  cash  tenants  was  24,303,  or 
10.7  per  cent  of  all  farms,  and  by  share  tenants  29,900,  or  13.2 
per  cent.  The  small  farm  is  usually  conducted  by  its  owner  and 
the  large  farm  by  a  manager,  the  average  size  of  farms  conducted 
by  owners  being  90.4  acres,  and  of  those  conducted  by  managers 
180.6  acres.f  A  number  of  the  farms  operated  by  managers  are 
adjuncts  of  public  institutions,  while  others  are  conducted  for 
wealthy  individuals  in   connection   with  their  summer  homes. 

*The  following  table  e.\hibit»  the  iiiorea.*«e  in  tenantry: 


Total 
number 
of  fannii. 

NUUBBB  OF  rASMB  OPBRATBD  BT^- 

PBRCBNTAOR    OF    FARMS    OPBRATBD 
BY 

TBAR 

OwnetB.* 

tenants. 

Sham 
tenants. 

Owners.^ 

Cuh 
tenants. 

Share 

1880 

1890 

1900 

241,068 
226.22.3 
226,720 

201.186 
180,472 
172,617 

18.124 
19,726 
24.303 

21,748 
26,026 
29.900 

83.5 
79.8 
76.1 

7.6 

8.7 

10.7 

9.0 
11.6 
13.2 

^Including  "part  owners,"  "owners  and  tenants,"  and  "managers." 

fThe  number  and  acreage  of  farms  and  value  of  farm  property,  June  1,  1900,  classi6e>l  by 


tanure  and  race  of  farmer  appear  below: 


RACE    OF   FARMER, 

Numbdr 
of  farms. 

NUMBRR  OF  ACRES  IN  FARMS. 

VALUE  OF  FARM  PROF- 
BRTY. 

AND    TKNURB. 

.Average.    ;       Total. 

1 

Per 

cent. 

100.0 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

The  State 

226.720 

99.9  1  22.648,109 

$1,069,723,896 

100.0 

Owners. 

162,950 

13.497 

2,245 

3.819 

24.303 

29.900 

225.936 

443 

331 

11 

90.4      13.828,667 

126.7  1,709,422 

123.8  277.978 
186.6            712,436 

96.3  1     2.316,789 
127  2  1     3.803.917 

100.0      22.600.592 

60.3  ;           26.736 

62.7  (           20.744 

3.6  1                   38 

61.1 

7.6 

1.2 

3.1 

10.2 

16.8 

99.8 
0.1 
0.1 
(») 

626,707,561 

78.126,804 

13.386.7.33 

56.091.699 

134.667,491 

160,843.607 

1.067.698,391 

1.114.787 

601,797 

108,020 

58.6 

Part  owners 

7.3 

Owners  and  tenants. . . 
Managers 

1.3 
5.2 

Cash  tenants 

12.6 

Bhare  tenants 

White  farmers 

Negro  farmers 

Tnaian  farmers 

Chinese  farmers 

15.0 

99  8 
0.1 
0.1 

0) 

*LeM  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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The^  farms  are,  as  a  rule,  favorably  located  and  highly  improved, 
and  their  average  values  are  much  larger  than  those  for  any 
other  tenure  group.  The  ratio  which  the  gross  income  of  these 
farms  bears  to  the  total  value  of  farm  property  is,  however, 
smaller  than  for  the  other  groups.  This  is  due  to  the  high 
average  valuation  above  noted  and  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
these  ffinns  are  cultivated  for  profit. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  farming  is  not  stated 
in  the  agricultural  statistics,  but  in  the  statistics  of  occupation 
published  by  the  division  of  population,  that  number  is  reported 
to  be  373,650  (exclusive  of  lumbermen  and  wood  choppers),  of 
whom  148,456  are  agricultural  laborers.  The  remainder,  225,194, 
closely  corresponds  to  the  number  of  farms,  226,720.  On*  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  for  labor,  including  the  value  of 
board,  was  reported  to  be  |27,102,130.  The  average  monthly 
wage  of  farm  laborers  in  New  York,  without  board,  is  about  |25.* 

*The  wageH  of  farm  labor  in  New  York  according  to  the  8tati9tidan  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Mi3oeUaneou!«  Series,  Bulletin  Ko.  22)  have  varied  aa  foUowt: 


PKR  MONTH  FOR 

PER  DAT  IN 

ORDINART  FARM  LABOR 
pr.R  DAT. 

TEAR. 

TRAR  OR  SEASON. 

HARVEST. 

NEW  TORK. 

1 

u.  a. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B.  ; 

A. 

^86e* 

$29  57 

29  28 
27  14 
20  61 

23  63 

24  00 
24  13 
24  45 

24  55 

26  64 

25  62 
25  32 
24  26 
24  88 

27  37 

$19  32 
18  64 

17  80 
13  19 

15  36 

16  52 
16  30 
16  65 

16  50 

18  91 

18  07 

17  82 
17  00 
17  52 

19  65 

$2  41 
2  53 
2  25 
1  53 

1  89 

2  00 
1  80 
1  80 
1  80 
1  74 
1  64 
1  59 
1  60 
1  65 
I  86 

$1  92 
1  99 
1  75 
1  18 
1  47 
1  54 
1  37 
I  38 
1  40 
1  45 
1  36 
1  29 
1  31 
1  35 
1  53 

$1  76 
1  64 
1  48 
92 
1  29 
I  26 
I  21 
1  23 
1  22 
1  27 
I  20 
1  19 
1  23 
1  26 
1  38 

SI  23  1 

1  19  ; 

1  06 
68 
93  1 
93  1 
90  I 
90  . 
90  , 
99 
93 
91 
94 
98 

1  05 

f  1  49 

1869* 

1  41 

1876* 

1  08 

1879 

81 

1882 

93 

1885 

91 

1888 

92 

1890 

92 

1892 

92 

1893 

-89 

1894 

81 

1895 

81 

1898 

96 

1899 

1  01 

1902 

I  13 

A.  Without  board.  B.  With  board. 

*  Wages  in  1866,  1869  and  1875  are  reported  in  ourrenoy  values.  For  comparison  with  sub- 
sequent years  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  gold  basis  in  the  following  ratios:  $100  in  gold 
was  equivalent  to  $140.9  in  currency  in  1866,  $133  in  1869.  and  $114.9  in  1875. 

The  wages  of  casual  laborers  were  highest  in  1882  or  1885,  but  the  wages  of  those  who  worke<i 
steadily,  by  the  year  or  season,  attained  their  highe^it  point  in  1893.  and  thereafter  declined 
until  1899,  when  a  partial  recovery  began.  In  the  present  yeir,  1932.  farm  WJtgei*  are  higher 
in  New  York  than  in  the  record  year.  1893. 
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AsBnming  that  the  farm  laboi*er  is  employed  12  months  in  the 
year  it  would  take  only  90,300  laborers  to  earn  the  |27,000,000 
expended  for  labor,  whereas  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  State  has  been  stated  at  148,000.  The  discrepancy  may 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  farm  laborers  seldom  work 
more  than  six  or  eight  months  a  year.  Beckoning  their  average 
annual  income  at  |180  instead  of  |300  ( 7^  rather  than  12  months' 
employment),  we  should  be  able  to  reconcile  the  figures;  flSO, 
however,  is  doubtless  too  small  an  estimate.  The  chief  statis- 
tician for  agriculture  calculates  the  average  labor  income  for 
both  farmers  and  laborers  in  this  State  at  |296.26,*  as  compared 
with  1288.26  in  the  United  States. 

The  gross  income  (value  of  products  of  1899  not  fed  to  live 
stock)  averaged  f802  per  farm;  deducting  the  expenditure  for 
labor,  there  was  an  average  income  of  |684  for  each  farm.  Rela- 
tively few  farms  (7,622)  had  a  gross  income  of  more  than  |2,500; 
but  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  farms  brought  in  an  income  of  more 
than  |l,000.t    Of  the  farms  of  the  State,  487,  ranging  in  area 

*Th«  calculation  is  as  follows:  To  the  value  of  fann  products  not  fed  to  live  stock  is  added 
one-tenth  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  property  in  the  ten  yean,  1800-1900,  and  from 
the  sum  is  subtracted  interest  on  the  value  of  farm  property  at  six  per  cent,  thus: 

Value  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock $181 .841 ,420 

Annual  decrease  in  farm  property $6,058,682  i 

Interest  on  farm  property 64,188,434  f  7i.i4-., no 

Labor  income $110,600,90^ 

Number  of  persons  CTgaged  in  agriculture 373,600 

Avera£e  labor  income $206  26 

'  — ^— — » 

tThe  following  table  exhibits  the  farms  of  the  State  classified  according  to  gross  income: 


tjlx^ux  ov  products 

Number 
of  farms. 

NTJMBEH  or  ACRF^  IN  FARICS. 

VALUE   OP  PARIC 
PROPERTY. 

NOT    FBD    TO     ItlYm 
■TOCK. 

Average. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

The  State 

226,720 

99.0 

22,648,100 

100.0 

$1,060,723,805 

100.0 

$0 

487 

3.370 

7,044 

34,018 

62,395 

68.689 

51,295 

7.622 

57.7 

32.7 

20.3 

42.4 

74.1 

107.7 

153.1 

217.7 

28,116 
110,005 
233,020 
1,480,248 
3,884.443 
7.308.874 
7,854.106 
1,650,117 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

6.5 

17.2 

32.7 

34  7 

7.3 

2.021.610 

5.615.490 

12,000.130 

66,386.110 

140,312,530 

308.055,400 

302.162,610 

134,070,026 

0.2 

$1  to  $40 

0.6 

$50  to  $00 

1.1 

$100  to  $240 

6.2 

$260  to  $400 

14.0 

$500  to  $000 

28.8 

$1,000  to  $2.409 

$2,500  and  over. 

36.7 
12.5 
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from  3  to  1^000  aieres,  reported  no  inoome.  The  average  ralueB 
of  the  land  and  improvements,  bnildings,  and  live  stock  of  these 
farms  are  very  high.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  283  of 
them  are  operated  by  their  owners,  indicates  that  many  of  them 
are  the  suburban  or  summer  homes  of  city  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  derive  their  principal  income  from  other  than 
a^cuJtural  pursuits.  The  same  statement  is  also  true  of  some 
of  the  farms  with  reported  incomes  of  less  than  |100.  Some, 
however,  are  farms  that  were  partially  abandoned  in  1899,  while 
others  had  changed  owners  or  tenants,  and  the  persons  in  charge, 
June  1,  1900,  oould  not  always  give  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  products  of  the  preceding  year.  To  this  extent  the  re- 
ports fall  short  of  giving  a  complete  exhibit  of  farm  income 
in  1899. 

The  largest  average  income  is  naturally  derived  from  farms 
devoted  to  nursery  products  (f 7,060)  and  flowers  and  plants 
(f2,916),  for  it  is  upon  such  farms  that  expenditures  are  largest. 
Were  it  possible  to  present  the  average  net  incomes,  the  varia- 
tions would  be  comparatively  slight.* 

*The  following  table  shows  the  average  values  of  specified  classes  of  farm  property  and 
average  gross  income  per  farm: 


iVHXNCIFAL  SOURCE   OF 
INGOICB. 


The  State 

Hay  and  grain ^ 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

Live  stoek 

Dairy  produce 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Flowers  and  plants 

Nursery  products 

Misoellaneoiu 


i 

LTSRAOK  VALUES  PER  FARM  OF— 

• 

FARM  PROPERTT,  JUNE  1. 

1900. 

Gross 
inoome 

Land 

andim- 

Imple- 

(products 
of  1899 

provo" 

ments 

(except 

build- 

Bmld- 

ments 

Live 

not  fed 

mgs. 

and  ma- 
chinery. 

stock. 

to  live 
stock.) 

ings.) 

$2,431 

$1,486 

$247 

$554 

$802 

2.988 

1,548 

248 

410 

708 

3,743 

1.541 

281 

353 

902 

2.719 

1,651 

244 

321 

992 

1,697 

1.337 

219 

560 

552 

2,564 

1.582 

269 

817 

984 

2,586 

1,654 

260 

407 

979 

3,697 

1.177 

196 

405 

553 

4,466 

4.039 

272 

66 

2,916 

10.685 

4.534 

493 

335 

7,060 

2,033 

1.854 

231 

436 

683 

Per  cent 
of  gross 
inoome 
on  total 
invest - 
mMit  in 
farm 

property. 


17.0 


13.6 
15.3 
20.1 
14.5 
18.8 
20.2 
10.1 
33.0 
44.0 
16.9 


For  the  several  classes  of  farms  the  average  values  per  acre  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock 
are  as  follows:  For  farms  deriving  their  principal  income  from  flowers  and  plants,  $389.34; 
nursery  products,  $95.24;  fruit.  $18.94;  vegetables,  $15.27;  dairy  produce,  $7.63;  misoel* 
laneous  products,  $7.34;  hiy  and  grain,  $6.80;  live  stock.  $6.05,  and  sugar,  $4.08. 


88  New  York  Btath  Departmbnt  of  Labob 

Ag  previonBly  remarked,  agrienltore  In  Kew  York  has  de- 
veloped in  the  direction  of  dairying  and  mixed  farming,  bo  that 
now  one-third  of  Gie  fixed  capital  invested  in  New  York  farms  is 
devoted  to  the  growing  and  marketing  of  "  dairy  produce,"  while 
one-fourth  ie  devoted  to  "  misoellaneons  products."* 


The  total  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  June  1,  1900,  was 
f  125,683,715.  Of  this  amount,  38.8  per  cent  represents  the  value 
of  oowa  kept  for  milk;  38.2  per  cent,  that  of  horses;  11.2  per 
cent,  that  of  neat  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows;  4.7  per  cent,  that 

t   nf  >ll  in  Nev  York,  doivfd  tlMlr  prin- 


Numtxr 

NU....O.ACBK.  .»»*>.». 

'^Ul^"" 

INCOME. 

A*™». 

Total. 

Pir 

TmiI. 

Par 

230.720 

M.B 

22,848.100 

100.0 

tl.06S.723.ge6 

?S»'ajr';::::::: 

fi 

i 

64,197 

■Si:! 

S2.4 

'1! 

1! 

1             117 
8             42 

i 

38:4 

(>^ 
26.4 

14«|s'72[ll8 

•I 

^^r:£:{: 

=!!■ 

no*en  »nd  DUiit*. . . . 

8:! 

'Ltm  than  one-tenlh  of  I  per  cent. 
If  Ihe  tbIus  of  tba  \aj  and  (rain  raited  on  any  tatin  sxeeeda  lb*t  of  any  other  crop  and 
oonMtutM  at  ImR  40  par  cent  of  the  total  value  of  producta  not  FkI  to  live  Rock,  the  ffrm 
ii  claHifiad  at  a  "  hay  and  crain  "  lann.  If  vaaetabln  are  the  leadioe  crop,  eooitilutinx  40 
per  c«nt  o[  the  value  of  producta.  it  ii  a  "  veselable"  farm.  The  farms  of  the  other  cHHiiia 
are  olawiBeH  in  aecordance  iritb  the  ■una  letienil  firineiple.  "  MiMwUaDeoua  "  fannaarethoae 
irhoie  operator*  do  not  derive  40  per  rent  of  Ihdr  income  from  any  one  claii  nf  producta. 
Farmi  with  no  iocome  in  1899  are  eluMified  leoordint  to  (be  acricullural  aperalions  upon  other 
Inmu  in  the  tame  locality. 
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of  sheep;  3.4  per  cept,  that  of  poultry ;  3.0  per  cent,  that  of  Bwine; 
and  0.7  per  cent,  that  of  all  other  live  stock.* 

Of  the  total  number  of  steers  three  years  old  and  over,  38.7  per 
cent  are  kept  in  towns  or  cities;  the  corresponding  peroaitage 
for  horses  two  years  old  and  over,  being  34.4.  The  total  number 
of  goats  kept  in  towns  or  cities  is  more  than  twice  the  number 
kept  on  farms. 

No  reports  were  secured  of  the  value  of  live  stock  not  on  farms, 
but  it  is  probable  that  such  animals  have  higher  average  values 
than  those  on  farms.  Allowing  the  same  averages,  however,  the 
value  of  live  stock  not  on  farms  is  126,184,844.  The  total  value 
of  all  live  stock  in  the  State  is  approximately  f  151,768,560. 

The  development  of  intensive  agriculture  in  New  York  hafi 

^Number  of  doinestio  aniixiAls,  fowls  and  bees  on  farms,  June  1,  1000,  with  total  and  averat* 
values,  and  number  of  domestic  animals  not  on  farms: 


LIVE  STOCK. 


not 


Calves , 

Steere , 

Steers 

Bioers.>  ........... 

Bulls 

I^rifers 

Cows  kept  for  milk. 

Cows    and    heifers 
kepi  for  milk 

Colts. 

Harass « 

Horses. » 

Mule  eohs 

Mules 

Mules. t 

Asses  and  bunms 

Lambs 

Sheep  (ewes) 

Bheep  (rams  and  weth- 
ers)  

fiwine 

Goats 

Fowls;' 

Clkickens' 

Turkeys 

Geese 

Ducks 

Beet<  (swarms  of) 

Unrlassified 


Age  in  years. 


Under  1 

1  and  under  2 . 

2  and  under  8 . 

3  and  over. . . . 
1  and  over. . . . 

1  and  under  2 . 

2  and  over. . . . 

2  and  over. . . . 
Under  1 

1  and  under  2 . 

2  and  over. . . . 
Under  1 

1  and  under  2 . 

2  and  over. . . . 

All  ates 

Under  1 

1  and  over. . . . 

1  and  over. . . . 

All  ages 

AU 


Value  of  all  live  stock 


Number. 


507,140 

36.446 

23.402 

8.253 

85.140 

335,844 

1.501.608 

08.466 

20,027 

30.083 

578.378 

102 

182 

2.030 

338 

761.230 

038.315 

46.201 

676.630 

1,316 

8.064.736 

100,870 

46.033 

150.864 

187,208 


ON  FARIia. 


Value. 


$3,144,054 

578,624 

656.220 

385,378 

1.730,528 

5.151.703 

48,604,512 

2.303.248 

650,804 

1,771,023 

45,556.014 

6,162 

0,160 

213,850 

8.100 

1.040.183 

3.720.631 

252,127 

3.704,332 

6,442 


4,310,755 

503,784 
6,075 


125.683,715 


Average 
value. 


86  20 
15  88 
27  03 
46  70 
20  33 
15  34 
32  43 

24  31 
32  50 
68  07 
78  77 
32  00 

50  ai 

72  76 
23  00 


2 
3 


55 
07 


5  46 
5  61 
4  00 


3  17 


NOT  ON 
FARMS. 


Number. 


5.063 
730 

2,876 

5,207 
517 

3,136 
36,313 

814 

856 

1.102 

303.880 

7 

14 

L.845 

421 

4.032 

12.330 

1,686 

52,176 

3,046 


*The  number  report eo  is  of  fowls  over  3  months  old.     The  value  i«  of  all  old  and  young. 
'Including  Guinea  fowls*. 
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been  attended  by  important  changes  in  the  general  character  of 
live  stock  kept  on  farms.* 

The  remarkable  growth  in  dairying  is  shown  by  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  dairy  cows ;  the  gradual  but  constant  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  since  1850,  and  of  swine  during  the 
last  decade  is  incident  to  the  transfer  of  the  meat-producing  and 
wool-growing  industries  to  the  Western  States.  There  was, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses 
and  mules  throughout  the  State. 

Compared  with  the  census  of  1890,  the  present  census  shows 
increases  of  4.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  and  of  58.-1 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  other  neat  cattle,  and  decreases  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  5.4  per  cent;  mules  and  asses,  21.2  per  cent;  shee]), 
35.6  per  cent,  and  swine,  19.8  per  cent. 

In  1900  the  enumerators  were  instnacted  to  report  no  fowls 
under  three  months  old,  this  limitation  not  being  made  in  former 
census  years.  This  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  apparent  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  small 
increase  in  the  number  of  chickens.  Compared  with  the  Eileventli 
Census,  the  report  of  1900  shows  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  chickens,  and  the  following  decreases:  Turkeys, 
52.6  per  cent;  ducks,  49.9  per  cent,  and  geese,  42.9  per  cent. 


AKIMAL   PRODUCTS 


The  gross  income  of  farms  in  1899,  or  total  value  of  all  farm 
products  including  those  fed  to  live  stock,  has  already  been 
stated  to  be  1245,270,600,  of  which  f 95,352,247,  or  39  per  cent 

W.  *The  following  table  shows  the  changes  since  1850  in  the  numbers  of  the  most  important 
domestic  animals: 


TBAB. 


1000... 
1890.... 
1880... 
1870... 
1860... 
1850... 


Dairy 
oowe. 


1,501,608 
1.440,230 
1,437.855 
1.860,661 
1,123.634 
931.324 


Other 

neat 

cattle. 


1.094,781 
691 . 162 
901.866 
694.663 
849.540 
946.315 


Horses. 

Miiles 

and 

asaes. 

628.438 
664.430 
610,358 
536,861 
503,725 
447,014 

3.651 
4.636 
5.072 
4,407 
1.563 
963  , 

Sheep.^ 


984.516 
1,528,979 
1,715,180 
2.181,578 
2.617,855 
3.453.241 


Swine. 


676.639 
843,342 
751,907 
518.251 
910,178 
1.018,252 


Chickens.' 


8.064,736 
8,421,667 
6.448.886 


^Lambs  not  included. 

•In  1900  only  fowls  over  3'months  old  are  included .     The  number  of  fowls  other  t han  chickens 
was  496  406  in  1880,  784.464  in  1890.  and  .387.676  in  1900. 
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were  animal  products  and  the  remaining  61  per  cent  farm  crops. 
Of  the  animal  products,  58.2  per  cent  represented  the  value  of 
dairy  products;  24.5  per  cent,  that  of  animals  sold  and  animals 
slaughtered  on  farms;  15.5  per  cent,  that  of  poultry  and  eggs; 
1.4  per  cent,  that  of  wool,  mohair  and  goat  hair;  and  0.4  per  cent, 
that  of  honey  and  wax.* 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  poultry  industry  for  1899  was 
gross  farm  income.  The  production  of  milk  in  1899  was  772,- 
799,352  gallons,  which  was  16.4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1889 
(663,917,240  gallons).  As  the  number  of  dairy  cows  increased 
but  4.3  per  cent  in  the  same  time,  the  increased  production  of 
milk  indicates  an  improvement  in  the  grade  of  cows  kept,  and  in 
the  care  given  them. 

Of  the  155,474,155  given  as  the  value  of  dairy  products, 
J46,670,916,  or  84.1  per  cent,  represents  the  value  of  such  products 
sold,  and  18,803,239,  or  15.9  per  cent,  that  of  dairy  produce  con- 
sumed on  farms.  Of  the  former  amount,  136,248,833  was  received 
from  the  sale  of  445,427,888  gallons  of  milk;  19,868,446,  from 
51,861,592  pounds  of  butter;  1312,414  from  609,866  gallons  of 
cream,  and  f 241,223  from  2,524,917  pounds  of  cheese. 

Since  1880  the  quantity  of  butter  made  on  farms  has  decreased, 
but  the  decline  is  not  a  real  one  for  the  reason  that  butter  mak- 
ing has  become  a  factory  industry.  Thus  in  1900  there  were 
made  74,714,376  pounds  of  butter  on  the  farm  and  40,693,846 
pounds  in  creameries,  etc.    Cheese  making  has  become  in  this 

H|iumtHifl«  and  values  of  specified  aoima]  produota,  and  values  of  poultry  rained,  animala 
■old,  and  animals  slaughtered  on  farms,  in  1899: 


PRODUCTS. 


Wool 

Mohair  and  goat  hair. 

Milk 

Butter 

CSieese 


Poultry , 

Honey 

Wax 

Animals  sold 

Animals  slaughtered , 


Total 


Unit  of  measure. 


Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Oallona. 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Dozens. 


Pounds. 
Pounds. 


Quantity. 


6,674,165 

3S3 

> 772, 799, 352 

74,714,376 

2,624,552 

62,096,690 


3.422,497 
84,075 


\ 


Value. 


$1,387,969 
155 

«56,474,156 

8,630,062 
6,161.429 

352.795 

15,025,932 
8,319.760 


$95,352,247 


'Comprises  all  milk  produced,  whether  sold,  consumed  or  made  into  butter  or  cheese. 
Kkmprises  the  value  of  milk  sold  and  e<ni8umed,  and  of  butter  and  cheese  made. 
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State  almost  exclusively  a  factory  industry,  the  quantities  made 
on  the  farm  and  in  factories  in  the  census  year  having  been 
2,624,552  and  127,386,032  pounds  respectively.* 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  poultry  industry  for  1899  was 
114,791,491,  of  which  58.3  per  cent  represents  the  value  of  eggs 
produced,  and  41.7  per  cent  that  of  poultry  raised.  Over  sixteen 
million  dozen  more  eggs  were  produced  in  1899  than  in  1889,  the 
gain  being  35.6  per  cent. 

The  value  of  animals  sold  and  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  in 
1899  was  123,345,682,  or  12.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  farm  income. 
Of  all  farmers  reporting  live  stock,  162,630,  or  75.2  per  cent,  re- 
port animals  slaughtered,  the  average  value  per  farm  being 
151.16.  Sales  are  reported  by  147,238  farmers,  or  68.1  per  cent 
of  all  reporting  live  stock,  the  average  receipts  per  farm  being 
1102.05.  In  obtaining  these  reports  the  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  secure  from  each  farm  operator  a  statement  of  the 
amount  received  from  sales  in  1899,  less  the  amount  paid  for 
animals  purchased  during  the  same  year. 

The  production  of  wool  for  the  State  has  decreased  steadily 
since  1869,  the  production  of  1899  being  6,674,165  pounds,  a  de- 
crease of  0.6  per  cent  since  1889. 

In  1899,  8,422,497  pounds  of  honey  and  84,075  pounds  of  wax 
were  produced,  a  decrease  of  20.1  per  cent  since  1889  in  quantity 
of  honey,  and  an  increase  of  26.1  per  cent  in  quantity  of  wax. 


FARM    CROPS 


While  the  dairy  produce  and  other  animal  products  just  men- 
tioned brought  to  the  farms  of  New  York  a  gross  income  of 


*A  lst0r  chapter  on  the  growth  of  the  individual  manufacturing  indu!itriet»  of  the  State 
contains  a  brief  history  of  this  transformation.  The  following  table  reveals  the  decline  in 
farm-made  cheese  and  butter  and  the  recent  increase  in  the  (iroduction  of  eggs: 


TEAR. 

Butter 
made 
(lbs.). 

Cheese 
made 
(lbs.). 

Factory 

product  of 

chee.ne, 

butter, 

eonden*<ed 

milk. 

Wool 
(lbs.). 

Eggs 
(doz.). 

Honey 
(Iba.). 

1850 

79,766,094 
103,097,280 

49,741,413 
48.ft4S.289 

10,071,301 
9.454.474 

I860 

2,369.751 
896.286 

1870 

107,147,526  1   22.760-964 

$12,164,065 
12.295,353 
14,385.966 
26,557,888 

10 . 599 . 225 

1880 

1890 

It^Jvl       •    *    •    • 

111,922,423 
98,241.813 
74,714,376 

8,362,590 
4.324,028 
2,624,552 

8,827,195 
6,715,686 
6,674,16.) 

31,958,739 
45,807,106 
62,096,690 

2,088,845 
4,281,964 
3.422.497 
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195,352,247  in  1899,  farm  crops  contributed  f  149,918,353,  or  61 
per  cent,  of  the  total  income.  Hay  and  forage  is  the  most  valu- 
able crop  on  New  York  farms,  contributing  in  1899  36.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  crops;  cereals  contributed  22.9  per  cent; 
vegetables,  including  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  onions,  17.1 
per  cent;  fruits,  10.6  per  cent;  forest  products,  5.1  per  cent; 
nursery  and  florists'  products  and  seeds,  3.0  per  cent;  and  all 
other  crops,  4.4  per  cent,  thus : 


CROPS. 


Corn , 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley ^ 

Rye 

Buckwheat , 

Flaxaeed 

CSover  seed 

Oram  seed 

Hay  and  forage 

Tobacco 

Hope , 

Peppermint 

Broom  com 

Dry  beansL 

Dry  peas 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Onions 

Chicory 

Misoellaneous  vefetables. . 

Maple  sugar 

Maple  sirup 

ugar  beets 

Small  fruits 

Grapes 

Orchard  fruits 

Nuts 

Forest  products 

Willows. 

Flowers  and  foliage  plants. 

Seeds. 

Nursery  products   

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Acres. 


658,652 
567,736 
1,329,753 
111,658 
177,416 
289.862 
159 


5,154,965 

11.307 

.    27.533 

62 

356 

129.298 

14,748 

395,640 

73 

6.033 

4 

138.285 


*14 

2.053 

25,051 

«42.337 

'437.582 


Unit  of 
measure. 


Bushels.. 
Buahds.. 
Bushels.. 
Bushels. . 
Bushels.. 
Bushels.. 
Bushels.. 
Bushels.. 
Bushels.. 
Tons. . . . 
Pounds.. 
Pounds.. 
Pounds. . 
Pounds.. 
Bushels. 
Bushels.. 
Bushels., 
Bushels.. 
Bushels., 
Pounds.. 


Pounds. 
Gallons. 
GaUoDS. 

Tons.. . 


Centals. 
Bushels. 


366 
1,406  I 

r)29  • 
8.238  i 

442 


Quantity. 


20,024,865 

10,412,675 

40.785,900 

2.943,250 

2,431,670 

3,815,350 

1,350 

7,8.30 

3,619 

6,389,496 

13. 958,. 370 

17,332,340 

700 

201,060 

1,360,445 

251.889 

38,060.471 

8,681 

2.177.271 

20.500 


3.623,540 

413,159 

973 

16,003 


2,476,981 


Value. 


9,521,648      149,918,353 


$9,181,791 

7,332,597 

12,929,092 

1.402,184 

1.393.313^ 

2,045.737 

1.485 

42,384 

5,406 

55,2.37,446 

1,172,236 

1,600,305 

613 

8,967 

2.472.668 

230,609 

15,019,135 

5.588 

1,066,042 

162 

9,590.016 

307.184 

323,996 

371 

75.487 

2,.'i38.363 

•2,763.711 

*10,5i2.272 

71,122 

7,671,099 

22,495 

2.867.673 

54.148 

1.642,107 

•300,549 


^Sornhum  cane. 

'Estimated  from  the  number  of  vines  or  trees. 

•Tncludiiitf  value  of  wine,  raisins,  etc. 

*IncludinK  value  of  older,  vinegar,  etc. 

•The  Rfipater  part  of  this  value  was  derived  from  products  for  which  no  acreage  wa!>  reported. 

The  average  valued  per  acre  of  the  various  crops  were  as  fol- 
lows: Flowers  and  plants,  f  1,916.89;  nursery  products,  f  199.33; 
tobacco,  f  103.67;  small  fruits,  f  101.33;  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
169.35;  grapes,  f 65.28;  hops,  |58.12;  potatoes,  f 37.96;  orchard 
fruits,  124.09 ;  beans  and  peas,  |18.77 ;  cereals,  |10.97. 
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Hay  and  forage — Until  recently  New  York  produced  more  hay 
and  forage  than  any  other  State,  but  in  1890  it  wajs  surpassed 
by  Iowa,  and  in  1900  by  Kansas  also,  so  that  it  now  ranks  third 
among  the  States,  and  produces  only  8  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
for  the  United  States.* 

In  1900  210,527  farmers,  or  92.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
reported  hay  and  forage  crops.  Exclusive  of  cornstalks,  an 
average  yield  of  1.2  tons  per  acre  was  obtained.  The  total  area 
in  hay  and  forage  in  1899  was  5,154,965  acres,  or  1.7  per  cent  less 
than  ten  years  before. 

In  1899  the  acreages  and  yields  of  the  various  kinds  of  hay 
and  forage  were  as  follows:  Wild,  salt,  and  prairie  grasses, 
26,006  acres  and  29,719  tons;  millet  and  Hungarian  grasses, 
10,401  acres  and  18,341  tons;  alfalfa  or  lucern,  5,582  acres  and 
13,002  tons;  clover,  103,155  acres  and  114,660  tons;  other  tame 
and  cultivated  grasses,  4,758,523  acres  and  5,082,322  tons ;  grains 
cut  green  for  hay,  61,697  acres  and  96,693  tons ;  crops  grown  for 
forage,  189,601  acres  and  964,738  tons;  and  cornstalks,  45,469 
acres  and  70,021  tons. 

Cereals — ^The  area  devoted  to  cereals  has  decreased  from 
3,669,834  in  1879,  to  3,239,466  in  1889,  and  3,125,079  in  1899. 
While  in  1860  New  York  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  in 
cereal  production,  it  now  ranks  seventeenth,  and  raises  only  1.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.f  The  principal  cereal 
grown  in  this  State  is  oats,  and  this  crop  has  fairly  maintained 

lUtio  of  New 
New  York  Rank  of  York  product 

production  New  to  that  of 

*Year.  in  tons.  York.  United  Statea. 

1850 3.728,7»7  1  27.0 

1860 3.564.7W  1  18.7 

1870 5.614,206  1  20.6 

1880 5,266,642  1  14.» 

1890 v- 6.676,668  2  10.0 

1900 6.319,476  3  8.0 

Prodttotion  Rank  PiereenI 

of  oereals  in        amonc  the        of  total 
tYear.  tnuhel*.  Statea.         for  U.  S. 

1850 68,449,908  4  7.9 

I860 78,017,168  6  6.8 

1870 77,761.688  7  5.6 

1880 89,741.880  10  3.8 

1890 78,272,687  16  2,2 

1900 80,413,695  17  1.8 
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its  production.  Oats  are  raised  in  every  county  of  the^State,  but 
particularly  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  acreage  under  corn 
has  been  declining,  and  the  crop  of  1900  was  no  laj^er  than  that 
of  1860;  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  State,  the  largest  yield 
coming  from  the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Dutchess. 
The  acreage  under  wheat  has  decreased  even  more  than  that  under 
com,  and  from  its  rank  of  third,  with  13.1  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  product  in  1850,  New  York  has  fallen  to  the  twentieth 
position,  with  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total ;  wheat  is  still  grown  most 
extensively  in  the  famous  Genesee  valley.  Barley  growing  has 
diminished  even  more  than  that  of  wheat,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
cereals  in  which  New  York  has  not  lost  its  leading  position  is 
the  minor  one  of  buckwheat.* 

Vegetahles — After  hay  and  cereals,  the  most  valuable  farm 
crop  in  New  York  consists  of  vegetables. 

The  value  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  1899,  including  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes  and  onions,  was  f25,680,78l,  representing  14«1 
per  cent  of  the  gross  farm  income  and  17.1  per  cent  of  the  value 

*Table  IV  of  the  Appendix  i<how8  the  acreage  and  prod  notion  of  the  WAeral  cereals  in  each 
yiw  ance  1867,  bb  eetimated  by  the  Chief  9t«tisUeian  of  the  National  Department  of  Afri- 
•ultuie.  They  do  not  agree  preoiaely  with  the  decennial  itatiBtios  of  the  oensut,  whioh  art 
ae  foUowa: 

AcxEAon  AND  pRODt7cnoif  oy  Cbxvals,  1849  to  1809 

Part  1. — AermQ$ 


TmAK.' 

Barley. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Corn. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

1879 

1889 

1899 ] 

356,629 
349.311 
111.658 

291,228 
280.029 
289,862 

779,272 
493,320 
658.654 

1,261,171 
1,417,371 
1,329,753 

244.923 
2.36.874 
177.416 

736.611 
462.561 
567.736 

llPoH  2.—Bu9keU  Produced, 


1849.. 
1859.. 
1869.. 
1879.. 
1889.. 
1899.. 


8,585,059 
4.186.668 
7,434,621 
7.792,062 
8.220,242 
2.943,250 


3,183,955 
5,126.307 
3.904.030 
4.461,200 
4.675,735 
3.815.350 


17.858.400 
20,061.049 
16,462.826 
25.690.156 
15.109.969 
20,024,865 


26.552,814 
35.175.134 
35,293,625 
37.575.606 
38.896.479 
40,785.900 


4.148.182 
4,786,905 
2.478,125 
2.634.690 
3,065.623 
2.431.670 


: .     • .  .    I 

13.121,498 
8.681,105 

12.178.462 

11.587,766 
8,304.539 

10.412,675 


Part  Z.—Rank  o/  Aeip  York  and  Proportion  of  TotallProduction  in  Unittd  Statf, 


1ct49  •   .   • 

1859... 
1869... 
1879... 
1889... 
1899... 


1—69.4% 
2— 26  5 
2—25 .0 
2—17.7 
5—10.5 
8—  2.5 


1—35.5% 

2—29.2 

1—39.8 

1—37.7 

1—38.6 

2—34.0 


12—3.0% 

14—2  4 

15—2.2 

16—1.5 

21—0.7 

25—0.8 


11—18.1% 
1—20.4 
3—12.5 
3—  9.2 
9—  4.8 
7—  4.3 


2—29.2% 

2—22.7 

2—14.7 

3—13.3 

3—10.8 

3—  9.5 


3—13.1% 
7—  5.0 
11—  4.2 
13—  2.5 
17—  1.8 
20—  1.6 


*No  at.atij4icH  of  acreaoe  were  seeured  prior  to  1879. 
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of  crops.  Of  the  total,  58.5  per  cent  represents  the  ^alue  of 
potatoes.  This  important  crop  was  reported  by  194,914  farmerSy 
or  86.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State,  New  York  still 
ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  potatoes.* 

Aside  from  the  land  devoted  to  potatoes  and  onions,  138,285 
acres  were  used  in  the  growing  of  miscellaneoufl  vegetables.  The 
products  of  42,123  acres  of  this  area  were  not  reported  in  detail. 
Of  the  remaining  area,  35,818  acres  were  devoted  to  sweet  oom ; 
25,261,  to  cabbages;  9,169,  to  tomatoes;  7,421,  to  pease;  3,624,  to 
cucumbers;  2,021,  to  beans;  1,830,  to  cauliflower;  1,735,  to  beets; 
1,624,  to  celery;  1,569,  to  carrots;  1,533,  to  muskmelons;  1,335, 
to  turnips;  811,  to  asparagus;  749,  to  squashes;  323,  to  lettuce; 
288,  to  radishes;  277,  to  spinach;  276,  to  watermelons;  205,  to 
parsnips;  192,  to  rhubarb;  and  111,  to  other  vegetables. 

Hops,  tobacco,  etc, — The  cultivation  of  hops  has  for  years  been 
an  important  industry  in  New  York,  and  was  reported  as  early 
as  1839.  Up  to  1880  the  production  increased  in  each  decade  as 
follows :  1850  to  1860,  7,135,632  pounds ;  1860  to  1870,  7,886,750 
pounds;  1870  to  1880,  4,070,250  pounds;  but  from  1880  to  1890  it 
decreased  1,565,902  pounds,  or  7,2  per  cent.  In  1899  5,003  farm- 
ers, in  32  counties,  devoted  to  this  crop  27,533  acres,  an  average 
of  5.5  acres  per  farm.  They  obtained  from  this  land  17,332,340 
pounds,  an  average  of  630  pounds  per  acre,  which  was  a  decrease 
since  1889  of  2,730,689  pounds,  or  13.6  per  cent.  Prom  the  sale 
of  this  product  they  received  f  1,600,305,  an  average  of  |320  per 
farm,  f  58  per  acre,  and  f 0.09  per  i)ound.  The  counties  producing 
the  most  hops  are  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Madison  and  Oneida,  ranking 
in  the  order  named,  and  reporting  80.1  per  cent  of  the  total  acre- 
age. The  recent  growth  of  hop  culture  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
affected  the  production  of  this  crop  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
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accounts  for  the  noticeable  decrease  in  New  York,  although  New 
York  still  remains  the  leading  State.* 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  New  York  produced  in  1849, 
83,189  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  census  of  1860  showed  a  produc- 
tion of  5,764,582  pounds,  while  between  1860  and  1870  there  was 
a  decrease  of  3,414,784  pounds,  or  69.2  per  cent  In  each  of  the 
three  decades  since  1870  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  production.  Between  1870  and  1880  there  was  a  gain  of 
4,131,633  pounds,  or  176.8  per  cent,  and  between  1880  and  1890 
there  was  a  gain  of  2,834,704  pounds,  or  43.7  per  cent.  The 
present  census  shows  that  in  1899  tobacco  was  grown  in  New 
York  by  4,221  farmers,  who  obtained  from  11,307  acres  a  yield 
of  13,958,370  pounds,  valued  at  f  1,172,236.  This  was  a  gain  over 
the  crop  area  of  1889  of  2,678  acres,  or  31.0  per  cent,  and  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  4,642,236  pounds,  or  49.8  per  cent.  The 
average  area  in  tobacco,  for  each  farm  on  which  tobacco  was 
grown  was  2.7  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1899  was 
1,234  pounds,  against  1,080  pounds  in  1889,  and  1^313  pounds  in 
1879.  The  average  value  was  8.4  cents  per  pound.  Tobacco  was 
grown  In  1899  in  31  counties  of  the  State.  The  leading  county 
was  Onondaga,  which  furnished  32.4  per  cent  of  the  acreage,  and 
30.9  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  State.  The  counties  next 
in  rank  were  Chemung,  Steuben,  Cayuga  and  Oswego.  These 
five  counties  together  furnished  89.0  per  cent  of  the  entire  acre- 
age, and  90.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  State. 

At  one  time  New  York  grew  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
broom  corn  of  the  United  States,  but  very  little  of  the  90,947,370 
pounds  crop  of  1899  was  raised  in  this  State. 

Though  begun  in  the  last  decade,  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
has  become  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  in  New  York. 
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In  1899  774  farmers  devoted  to  this  crop  an  area  of  2,053  acres, 
an  average  of  2.7  acres  pep  farm.  They  obtained  and  sold  from 
this  land  16,003  tons  of  beets,  an  average  of  7.8  tons  per  acre, 
and  received  therefrom  f 75,487,  an  average  of  f 98  per  farm,  |37 
per  acre,  and  |4.72  per  ton.  Beets  were  raised  in  28  counties, 
Wayne,  Broome,  Ontario,  Yates  and  Steuben  counties,  ranking 
in  the  order  named,  reporting  76.0  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage. 

Fruits — In  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  (berries,  currants, 
etc.)  New  York  leads  all  the  States,  while  in  respect  of  orchard 
fruits  and  grapes  it  is  second  only  to  California.  The  total  value 
of  fruits  grown  in  1899  was  |15,844,346,  of  which  110,542,272  was 
orchard  fruit,  |2,763,711  grapes,  and  |2,538,363  small  fruits. 

Of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  158,860,  or  70.1  per  cent  reported 
orchard  fruits  for  1899.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  not 
reported  by  the  census  of  1890,  but  in  1879  the  total  value  of  such 
products  was  $8,409,794.  For  1899  the  corresponding  value  is 
110,542,272,  a  gain  in  20  years  of  25.4  per  cent  The  total  num- 
ber of  trees  increased  from  17,518,048  to  21,470,841  in  the  last 
ten  years.  For  this  period  the  percentages  of  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  various  trees  are  as  follows:  Apricot,  291.5; 
peach,  148.8;  plum  and  prune,  95.9;  pear,  86.1;  cherry,  37.9;  and 
apple,  4.3.* 

In  1900  70.1  per  cent  of  all  fruit  trees  in  the  State  were  apple 
trees ;  11.7  per  cent,  peach  trees ;  10.2  per  cent,  pear  trees ;  4.6  per 
cent,  plum  and  prune  trees,  and  3.4  per  cent,  ail  other  fruit  trees. 

Apple  trees  were  reported  by  174,579  farmers.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  apple  trees  reported  are  in  the  western  counties, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  being  in  Niagara, 
Wayne,  Monroe,  Erie  and  Orleans  counties. 

Niagara,  Ulster  and  Monroe  counties  contain  over  one-half  of 
the  peach  trees,  which  are  reported  by  21,798  farmers.    Nearly 

*()rchard  Tkkes  and  Fruitr.  I89()  and  19(X). 
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one-fifth  of  the  pear  and  plum  and  prune  trees  are  grown  in 
Niagara  county,  and  Columbia  is  the  leading  cherry-growing 
county.  The  majority  of  the  apricot  trees  are  reported  from 
Seneca  and  Ontario  counties. 

The  value  of  orchard  products  includes  the  value  of  145,953 
barrels  of  cider,  18,250  barrels  of  vinegar,  and  8,668,610  pounds 
of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  this 
fruit  comes  from  Wayne  county. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  produced  in  any  year  is  determined  so 
largely  by  the  nature  of  the  season,  that  comparisons  between  the 
crop  of  1889  and  that  of  1899  have  little  significance.  In  the 
latter  season  there  was  a  very  large  production  of  all  fruits. 

The  total  area  used  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  in  1899 
was  25,051  acres,  distributed  among  39,984  farmers.  The  value 
of  the  fruits  grown  was  f 2,538,363,  an  average  of  f 63  per  farm. 
Of  the  total  area,  12,376  acres,  or  49.4  per  cent,  were  devoted  to 
raspberries  and  Logan  berries.  The  total  production  of  these 
berries  for  the  State  was  17,575,530  quarts,  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  were  grown  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Wayne,  Ontario, 
Yates  and  Monroe.  The  acreages  and  productions  of  the  other 
small  fruits  were  as  follows:  Strawberries,  7,311  acres  and 
13,849,860  quarts;  currants,  2,594  acres  and  4,584,080  quarts; 
blackberries  and  dewberries,  2,060  acres  and  3,167,090  quarts; 
and  other  berries,  710  acres  and  862,107  quarts. 

After  Vermont,  New  York  is  the  principal  producer  of  maple 

4 

sugar  in  this  country.  The  industry,  however,  is  declining.*  In 
1889  the  value  of  the  sugar  produced  was  |307,184,  and  of  the 
sirup  (323,996. 

Nurseries — ^The  total  value  of  nursery  stock  sold  in  1899  was 
11,642,107,  reported  by  the  operators  of  486  farms  and  nurseries. 
Of  this  number  237  derived  their  principal  income  from  the 
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nursery  busineets.  They  had  17,568  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
12,532,482;  buildings  worth  $1,074,625;  implements  and  ma- 
chinery valued  at  f  116,780;  and  live  stock  valued  at  |79,345.- 
Their  total  income,  exclusive  of  pixMlucts  fed  to  live  stock,  was 
f  1,673,130,  of  which  |1,530,360  represents  the  value  of  nursery 
stock  and  |142,770  that  of  other  products.  The  expendituri^  for 
labor  was  |468,873,  and  for  fertilizers  $29,205.  The  average  in- 
come for  each  farm  reporting  (including  products  fed  to  live 
stock)  was  f  7,187.  Monroe  county  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
in  the  production  of  nursery  stock,  furnishing,  in  1899,  37.9  per 
cent  of  the  entire  acreage  devoted  to  the  business. 

Floriculture — The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants  in  1899  was  1,496  acres,  and  the  value  of 
the  products  sold  therefrom  was  |2,867,673.  These  flowers  and 
plants  were  grown  by  1,212  farmers  and  florists.  Of  this  number 
983  made  commercial  floriculture  their  principal  business.  They 
had  invested  in  the  aggregate  |8,692,939,  of  which  |4,389,995 
represents  the  value  of  land  and  improvements  other  than  build- 
ings; 13,970,102,  that  of  buildings;  |267,712,  that  of  implements 
and  machinery;  and  If 65,130,  that  of  live  stock.  Their  sales  of 
flowers  and  plants  amounted  to  |2,622,899,  and  of  other  products 
1243,458.  They  expended  for  labor  |688,191,  and  for  fertilizers 
161,627.  The  average  income  for  each  farm  reporting  (including 
products  fed  to  live  stock)  was  f2,928. 

In  addition  to  the  983  principal  florists'  establishments,  2,361 
farms  and  market  gardens  made  use  of  glass  in  the  propagation 
of  flowers,  plants  or  vegetables.  They  had  an  area  under  glass 
of  5.617,357  square  feet,  making,  with  the  8,018,083  square  feet 
bc^longing  to  the  florists'  establishments,  a  total  of  13,635,440 
square  feet  of  land  under  glass. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   COUNTIES   OF   NEW   YORK 

Tables  IV-VII  of  the  Appendix  contain  the  statistics  of  agri- 
culture for  each  county  of  the  State  as  reported  at  the  census  of 
1900.  Examination  of  the  tables  quickly  shows  that  in  agricul- 
ture mere  size  counts  for  much.  St.  Lawrence,  the  largest  county 
in  the  State,  has  also  the  largest  number  of  farms,  the  largest 
acreage  and  the  largest  pi*oduction.  With  the  exception  of  the 
counties  in  the  Adirondack  and  Cat&ikill  mountain  regions,  area 
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is  an  important  factor  in  determining  a  county's  rank,  although 
there  are  a  few  small  counties  like  Monroe  that  have  large  farm- 
ing interests  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  large  cities.  The 
largest  number  of  farms  is  in  St.  Iiawrence  county,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Steuben,  Erie,  Chautauqua,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Onondaga, 
Jefferson,  etc.  Considering  only  the  value  of  farm  products  (ex- 
clusive of  those  fed  to  live  stock)  the  sixteen  leading  counties 
rank  as  follows: 
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*^gure8  in  this  colunnn  state  the  rank  of  the  leading  countiea. 

While  St.  Lawrence  county  ranks  first  in  number  and  acreage 
of  farms  and  value  of  products,  it  is  inferior  to  Erie  and  Monroe 
as  respects  the  value  of  farm  property.  Westchester,  another 
suburban  county,  has  valuable  farm  lands,  and  has  on  that  ac- 
count been  included  in  this  table,  although  the  farm  products 
that  it  markets  are  not  of  great  value. 

The  principal  dair}'ing  counties  are  St.  T^awrence,  Delaware, 
Orange,  Oneida,  Jeflfer'son,  Chenango,  Cattaraugus,  Otsego  and 
Erie,  in  the  order  named.  There  are  in  fact  three  well-defined 
dairy  regions  in  the  State :  A  small  region  in  southeastern  New 
York,  which  produces  milk  for  the  New  York  City  market;  the 
principal  dairying  district  in  central  New  York,  extending  from 
Delaware  county  on  the  south  to  St,  Tjawrence  county  on  the 
north  and  broadening  at  the  center  down  the  Mohawk  valley ;  the 
western  New  Y'ork  district,  in  Allegany,  Cattara«gms,  Chautau- 
qua, Erie  and  W^yoming  counties. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  1900 

In  the  comparative  tables  the  total  number  of  establishments 
in  New  York  is  given  as  78,658,  but  this  total  does  not  include 
three  government  factories,  46  penal,  educational  and  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  that  do  manufacturing,  and  8,689  establish- 
ments that  had  an  annual  product  of  less  than  f  500 — classes  of 
factories  not  heretofore  enumerated.  The  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  operation  in  the  census  year  was  therefore  87,396, 
as  stated  in  the  summary  on  the  opposite  page,  which,  as  respects 
capital  invested,  is  still  incomplete,  there  being  264  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  f  10,519,033,  that  were  idle  during  the 
census  year.  In  all  subsequent  discussion  of  New  York's  manu- 
factures in  1900,  the  first  three  classes  of  establishment  are 
omitted  and  reference  is  confined  to  the  78,658  establishments 
comprised  in  the  headings  ^^  hand  trades  "  and  ^^  other  establish- 
ments," which  together  turn  out  99.6  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  State. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  establishments  appear  under  ^'  hand 
trades,"  but  as  they  turned  out  only  eleven  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate product  and  contributed  only  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
capital  invested,  they  are  therefore  less  important  than  their 
number  seems  to  indicate.  Tbe  vast  majority  of  them  are  small 
shops  in  which  the  proprietor  and  two  or  three  assistants  are 
occupied,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures : 

Hand  Trades.  New  York.  United  States . 

I^umber  of  eetabliflhmenti  with  no  employees 10,007               68,823 

Number  of  eBtabliahmentf  with  1  to  6  employees. 17,847              106,836 

Number  of  establishments  with  6  to  20  employees 5,178               32,882 

Number  of  establishments  with  mon  than  20  employees 1,466                 7,773 

Total 34,498  215,814 

MANOTACrOBISa. 

Number  of  establiriunents  with  no  employees 5,161  41,687 

Number  of  establishments  with  1  to  4  employees 17,824  125,890 

Number  of  establishments  with  5  to  20  employees 12,497  79,756 

Number  of  establishments  with  21  to  50  employees. 4,680  24,635 

Number  of  estabHshpoenis  with  51  to  100  employees. 2,016  11,66:5 

Number  of  establishmenis  with  101  to  250  employees 1,372  8,494 

Number  of  establishments  with  251  to  500  employees 426  2,809 

Number  of  establishments  with  500  to  1,000  employees 132  1,063 

Number  of  establishments  with  over  1.000  employees 52  443 

Total 44, 160  296.440 
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Organization — Most  of  the  factories  are  owned  by  private  firms, 
either  individuals  or  partners,  thus : 

Form  of  OrfanUation.                                Establishmenta.  Value  of  product.  Proportion. 

Individual 60,358  •613,327,004            28.2 

Firm  and  limited  partnenliip 13.578  657,216,633            30 .2 

Incorporated  company 4,523  002,886,450            41.5 

Co-operative  and  miscellaneous 199  2,296,807                 .1 

Total 78,658  $2,175,726,900  100 

While  the  corporations  are  comparatively  few  in  number  they 
make  42  per  cent  of  all  the  manufactured  products.  Of  the  total 
output  one-tenth  was  turned  out  by  the  227  industrial  combina- 
tions or  "  trusts  "  reported  by  the  census  office  as  in  existence  in 
1899-1900.  As  the  movement  toward  consolidation  of  enter- 
prises proceeded  much  farther  in  the  next  few  years,  this  propor- 
tion has  since  been  greatly  increased. 

Capital — Of  the  capital  invested  only  five  per  cent,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  in  the  so-called  hand  trades.  New  York  con- 
tributed 17  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing in  this  country.  Its  share  of  capital  invested  in  equip- 
ment is  somewhat  smaller,  and  of  that  in  live  assets  somewhat 
larger,  thus: 

Ratio  of 
New  York 
United  Slate^.  New  York.        to  U.  S. 

Per  cent. 

Total $9,817,434,799         $1 ,651 ,210,220       16 .8 

Land 1.027,453.140  175.204,215  17.1 

Bmldings 1.450,495.991  216,970.426  15.0 

Machinery,  t  ools  and  implement  s 2 ,  543 .  080 .  244  385 .  789 ,  387  14.9 

Cash  and  sundries 4,796,405,424  873,246,192  18.2 

It  appears  that  more  than  one-half  the  capital  invested  in  New 
York  manufacturing  industries  was  in  the  form  of  cash  and  sun- 
dries. As  such  "  live  capital "  was  imperfectly  reported  prior  to 
1890  it  renders  comparisons  with  the  earlier  censuses  unsafe. 

The  census  also  reports  the  amount  of  power  used  in  factories. 
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which  in  1900  aggregated  1,181^369  horae-power.*  SubBtantially 
all  of  this  power  was  owned^  but  82,944  horse-power  was  rented. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  power  was  steam,  the  use  of  electric 
power  not  having  been  very  widespread  in  1900 ;  but  one-third  of 
the  power  was  derived  from  water  wheels. 

Employees  and  wages — ^The  census  divides  the  employees  into 
the  two  classes  of  salaried  employees  and  wage-earners.  The 
salaried  employees  embrace  6,310  officers  of  corporations,  whose 
total  compensation  was  $16,347,330  (an  average  of  $2,591  each  per 
annum),  and  68,170  other  salaried  employees,  including  general 
superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  whose  total 
compensation  was  $65,728,318.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  such  officials  as  managers  and  superin- 
tendents, and  the  clerks  and  other  employees  who  exercise  no 
authority.  It  may  be  assumed  that  substantially  all  of  the 
(10,887)  women  on  salary  belong  to  the  latter  class;  their  aver- 
age compensati6n  being  $440.  The  57,283  male  employees  re- 
ceived $60,933,387,  or  an  average  of  $1,064  per  annum.f 


♦Power  1'8ed  in  Masufactukixo  in  tiik  United  States  \Nn  in  New  York 


Owned 


No.  of  e8tabli9hmentb  reporting 

Aggregate  hor^e-power 

r a*..ni  i  Number 

•  "<««^ 1  Horse-power.  . 

GasorgasoUi.e....]gSm%^^wer:; 

Numljer 

Horbc-power .  . 

Number 

Horse-power. 

Other  power jg^^Ia^or:*. 

^  Total 
Electric 
Other  kind 

Horee-power  furnished  to  other  establishment  k. 


Water  wheels .... 
Electric  motors.. . 


United  States.    New  York. 


11. 
8. 

1, 


169,409 
300.081 
1.56,100 
742.416 

14.884 
143,850 

30,182 
727,258 

16,923 

311,016 

2,144 

,54,490 
321.051 
183,682 
137.369 

54,012 


19,656 

1.181.369 

13.980 

677.219 

1.971 

16,810 

5,839 

368,456 

2,324 

29,860 

390 

6.080 

82,944 

48,148 

341796 

9,805 
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Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc 

Officers  of  corporations 

General  superintendents,  manag- 
ers, clerks,  etc. : 

Men 

Women 

Wage  earners: 

Largest  number 

SmaUest  number 

A\*erago  number 

(Men 

Thereof  {  Women 

( Children 


KUMBER. 


coif  P  ENS  ATION. 


United  States. 


396.759 
48.200 


296.924 
51 ,635 

7,069.144 
4.524.466 
5,308.406 
4,110,527 
1,029.296 
168.. 583 


New  York.!  United  States. 


74,480 
6,310 


67.283 
10,887 

1.091.026 
710.144 
849.056 
605.686 
230.181 
13,189 


$403,711,233 
98,102,376 


284,202,795 
21.406.062 


2,322,333.877 

2,016.677,789 

279.994,396 

25,661.692 


New  York. 


.$82,075,648 
16,347,330 


60.933,387 
4.794,931 


408.855.652 

338.030.434 

68,623,708 

2,201.510 
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The  wage-earners  proper  are  of  course  a  shifting  class,  never 
being  the  same  two  days  in  succession.  The  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  the  census  year  ranged  from  710,144  to 
1,091,026,  a  difference  of  380,882,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  average  annual  wage  will  be  large  or  small 
according  to  the  number  of  employees  used  as  divisor.  If  the 
total  wages  paid  in  1900  be  divided  among  the  largest  number 
employed  at  any  one  time  the  average  income  would  be  $375. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  real  number  of  persons 
dependent  upon  manufactures  for  their  livelihood  in  this  State 
was  somewhat  less  than  1,091,026,  as  that  number  undoubtedly 
includes  many  workers  who  are  usually  employed  in  agriculture, 
or  transportation,  etc.,  and  who  worked  in  factories  temporarily 
during  the  rush  season.  It  is  probable  also  that  some  workers 
were  counted  twice,  as  for  example  laborers  who  work  in  brick- 
yards or  canning  factories  in  summer  and  in  other  induetries  in 
winter.  The  census  authorities  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
average  number  of  wage-earners  by  calling  for  the  average  num- 
ber employed  each  month,  adding  together  the  numbers  for  the 
twelve  months  and  dividing  the  sum  by  twelve.*  This  method, 
like  all  other  methods  within  the  domain  of  practicability,  has 
serious  faults.  If,  for  instance,  a  brickyard  employs  20  men 
throughout  a  six-month  season  at  $40  a  month  their  average 
earnings  would  be  $240  for  the  season.  But  the  census  method 
fixes  the  average  number  of  employed  during  the  year  at  16 
(20x6  =  120;  divided  by  12  =  10)  and  the  average  earnings 
would  then  be  $480.    In  other  words,  the  average  number  of 


*AvERAac  MoNTHLT  NuMBER  or  Waoe-Earnkr»  in  New  York  State. 


MONTB. 

Janunry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aucurt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Monthly 


Men 

Women 

Total. 

16  3^eara 

16}rear8 

and  over. 

and  over. 

799.573 

564.536 

222.646 

818,003 

575.789 

229.598 

853.056 

600,339 

239.642 

884.231 

629.965 

240,983 

887,576 

639.880 

234.472 

849.387 

616.177 

220.043 

813,745 

592.735 

207.980 

818,525 

591 .913 

213,519 

873,005 

623.844 

235.039 

888.405 

630.473 

244.372 

870,398 

615.435 

241.513 

832.768 

587.146 

232,365 

849,056 

606.686 

230,181 

Children. 


12.301 
12.616 
13.075 
13.283 
13,224 
13,167 
13,030 
13,093 
14,122 
13.560 
13.450 
13,257 

13.189 
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wage-earners,  if  used  to  calculate  an  average  anniial  wage,  would 
yield  the  wa^e  that  the  workers  would  obtain  if  they  ivorked 
steadily  tha-oughout  the  year.  In  industries  where  employment 
is  fairly  constant  throughout  the  year  such  an  average  would 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way ;  but  in  seasonal  industries  it  needs  to 
be  corrected  by  calculating  the  period  of  actual  operation  of  the 
factory. 

On  the  assumption  that  each  wage-earner  worked  full  time 
throughout  the  year  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  New  York 
factory  operatives  would  have  been  $482,  or  $558  for  men  over  16 
years  of  age,  $298  for  women  over  16,  and  $167  for  children  under 
16  years. 

Otfier  expenses  of  production — The  total  amount  paid  in 
salaries  and  wages,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  is  nomi- 
nally identical  with  the  labor  cost  of  the  product,  but  ia  not 
actually  so  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  contract  system  of  work 
under  which  the  manufacturer  lets  out  the  work  to  contractors, 
and  keeps  few  if  any  employees  on  his  own  pay-roll.  The  census 
authorities  endeavored  to  obtain  reports  from  the  contractors, 
although  their  reports  would  duplicate  the  product  already  re- 
ported by  manufacturers;  but  the  clothing  business  is  scattered 
in  so  many  small  shops  that  a  complete  census  of  the  contractors 
is  not  to  be  obtained.  It  appears  that  nearly  sixty  million  dol- 
lars were  expended  for  contract  work  in  New  York,  which  is  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  for  the  whole  country.  This 
item  appears  in  the  following  table  under  the  head  of  ^'  Miscel- 
laneous Expenses :" 

Cost  or  Matbri  kls. 

United  States.  New  York. 

Principia  materUas..  i  ^^ W.SSO.  140.M2  «2aO.OT3,02l 

1  Partially  manufaotured 4,562, 149,676  843.769,630 

Fod  206,320.632  20.082.211 

Rent  of  power  and  beat 10,986,363  2.856,906 

ICll  rapplies 71,655,291  6.658.391 

FMsbt 106.160.757  9,492,617 

Total $7,345.413,651         $1.143,791,776 

Mmcbllakeous  Ezpbnsbs. 

Rent  of  workf $95,708,226  $29,284,380 

Tbzea,  not  including  internal  revenue 47, 198,288  7,069,457 

Rent  of  offioee,  intereet,  etc 713,937,348  125,978,936 

Contiaot  work 170,911,966  59,553,498 

f        Total $1 ,027.755,778  $221,886,271 
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Product — The  total  value,  at  the  factory,  of  goods  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  this  State  in  the  census  year  was  $2,175,726,900, 
as  compared  with  113,004,400,143  in  the  entire  United  States. 
These  values,  however,  are  gross  values  and  involve  many  dupli- 
cations. A  glove  manufacturer  who  owns  his  own  tannery 
would  not  of  course  report  the  value  of  the  leather  that  he  used, 
but  simply  the  value  of  gloves,  his  final  product.  But  if  the 
leather  were  made  outside  the  tannery  its  value  would  be  re- 
ported once  by  the  leather  manufacturer  and  a  second  time  by 
the  glove  manufacturer  who  used  it.  The  real  test  of  the  worth 
of  the  work  done  in  the  factory  is  the  value  added  to  the 
materials  that  go  into  the  product  by  the  processes  of  manufac- 
turing. This  value  may  be  called  industry  product  or  net  value 
of  product  or  by  other  designations ;  but  whatever  its  name  it  is 
the  value  that  has  for  most  purposes  the  principal  significance; 
it  is  the  most  valuable  mark  of  the  importance  of  manufacturing 
in  any  community,  accurate  statistics  of  capital  and  employeea 
being  unattainable  and  the  item  of  wages  not  being  a  true  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  industries  in  which  the  larger  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  nearly  automatic  machinery. 

The  net  value  added  by  manufacturing  processes  in  New  York 
State  in  1900  was  $1,031,935,124,  as  compared  with  $5,678,286,148 
in  the  United  States.  New  ITork's  proportion  is  therefore  18.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  country,  while  the  proportion 
of  all  New  England's  product  was  only  15.4  per  cent. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  New  York's  share  of  the  net  value 
of  production  (18.2  per  cent)  is  considerably  larger  than  its 
share  of  factories,  capital,  employees,  or  cost  of  materials,  for  it 
indicates  the  high-claas  workmanship  of  the  Empire  State's 
artizans,  who  are  more  largely  employed  in  making  highly  fin- 
ished products  from  partially  manufactured  materials  than  in 
the  cruder  processes  of  working  up  the  raw  materials  themselves. 

DismiBUTiON  OF  Manufactures 

The  industrial  centers  of  the  State  are  indicated  in  Tables 
VIII,  IX  and  X  of  the  Appendix.  Table  IX  contains  the  census 
statistics  of  manufactures  for  each  of  the  61  counties  of  the  State. 
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In  many  counties  the  number  of  factories  is  very  small.  Thus 
Hamilton  county  has  only  27  establishm^its,  employing  30  wage- 
earners,  while  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Sul- 
livan. Tioga  and  Yates  have  each  under  1,000  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  manufacturing  is  largely  concentrated  in  a  few  counties. 
There  are  ten  counties  that  have  69  per  cent  of  the  factories  and 
shops,  65  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  and  81  per  cent  of  the 
products,  thus: 

E^tahlisih-  Vittee-  Vnlue  of 

Counties  ment.s.  camera.  products.  Remarks. 

1 .  New  York 27 .  168  344 ,054  S»7/> ,  168 , 202  Manhattan  borough. 

2.  King? 10,173  100,881  342.127,124  Brooklyn  !>orough. 

S.Erie 4,492  48.331  134,330,391  Buffalo,  $122,230,061 

4.  Monroe 2,986  .35.687  74. 458, 909  Rochester,  69, 129,820 

»-'^- ^-^     ^''■-^    ^^.^^i-o*^  \c^:  uZ'Z 

6.  Onondaga 1,863  20,085  42,162,691  Syracuse,    31.918,055 

7.  Rensselaer 1.105  27.927  38.200,405  Troy,  28.209,259 

8.  Queens 1 ,292  11 ,836  38,093. 141  Queenb  borough. 

9.  Westrhenter 1,411  16.988  37,688.067  Yonker»,   «1 9, 680,324 

10.  Oneida 1,521  18, WU)  35,197,339  l-tica.  I9.550,S50 

No  other  county  in  the  State  has  1,000  factories  and  shops; 
only  one  other  (Fulton,  13,029)  has  as  many  as  10,000  wage-earn- 
ers, and  no  other  has  an  annual  product  in  excess  of  {26,000,000. 
These  are  therefore  pre-eminently  the  manufacturing  counties  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  fifty  years  ago  eight 
of  them  were  among  the  ten  principal  industrial  counties  (Table 
VIII).  Oswego  and  Dutchess,  which  in  1850  ranked  eighth  and 
tenth,  respectively,  have  doubled  their  annual  product,  but  have 
notwithstanding  been  displaced  by  Queens  and  Westchester. 
Queens  county  made  extraordinary  progress,  having  increased 
the  value  of  its  product  57-fold,  while  another  borough  of  the 
metropolis.  Kings  county,  followed  with  an  increase  equal  to 
24-fold.  Erie  county  gained  21-fold  and  consequently  rose  from 
the  ninth  to  the  third  place.  New  York  and  Westchester  coun- 
ties gained  11-fold,  Monroe  9-fold  and  Albany  and  Onondaga 
6-fold.  Rensselaer  and  Oneida  increased  only  4-fold  and  con- 
sequently dropped  from  the  third  and  fifth  to  the  seventh  and 
tenth  places,  respectively. 

From  the  last  column  of  the  table  it  appears  that  the  bulk  of 
the  manufacturing  in  these  counties  is  done  in  the  large  cities 
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within  their  borders.  The  fact  is  that  New  York  City  alone 
makes  63  per  cent  of  all  the  products  turned  out  by  the  factories 
and  workshops  of  the  State.  Buffalo  and  the  four  second-class 
cities  (Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  Troy)  contribute  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  product;  the  other  cities  (14  in  number,  Mt. 
Vernon  being  excepted)  that  have  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000,  contributed  7  per  cent,  and  8,6  smaller  cities  and  villages 
8  per  cent,  leaving  only  9  per  cent  as  the  contribution  of  the  rest 
of  the  population,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  derived 
from  the  figures  given  on  the  opposite  page : 


Estab. 

Cap- 
ital. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Wages. 

Cost 
of  rna- 
tttrinls. 

Gross 
value  of 
prod- 
uct. 

Net 

value  of 

pirod- 

uct. 

Popu- 
lation. 

New  York  City 

Other  (5)  oitien  of  the  first 

and  aeooud  claMet> 

14  other  important  cities, 
86  smaller  urban  centers, 

50.6 

12.9 
6.3 
0.8 

55.8 

13.9 

7.8 

10.2 

54.5 

14.8 

9.3 

11.1 

60.0 

13.5 
8.1 
9.5 

62.0 

12.4 
6.7 
8.7 

63.1 

12.7 
6.7 
8.3 

64.2 

13.0 
6.7 
7.9 

47.3 

10.7 
5.9 
7.9 

Total  urban  manufac- 
tures  

Total    rural    manufar- 
tures 

79.6 
20.4 

87.7 
12.3 

89.7 

lo.rj 

91.1 
8.0 

89.8 
)0  2 

90.8 
0.2 

91.8 
8.2 

71.8 
2S.2 

The  State 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  rural  communities  contain  20  per  cent  of  the  factories,  but 
manufacture  only  8  per  cent  of  the  products  (net  value) ;  their 
proportion  of  the  population  being  28  per  cent.  The  small  urban 
centers  (cities  under  20,000,  and  large  villages)  constitute  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  makes  the  same  percentage  of  the 
manufactured  goods.  The  larger  cities  of  course  contribute  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  product  than  their  per- 
centage of  the  population.  Until  very  recently  the  tendency  of 
industry  was  altogether  toward  the  cities,  with  the  result  that 
they  contained  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  factories. 
But  this  tendency  has  now  ceased  for  a  variety  of  reasons — such 
as  the  high  rents  and  taxes  in  cities,  affecting  the  cost  of  labor 
as  well  as  other  expenses  of  production,  and  the  increasing  per- 
fection of  shipping  facilities  offered  by  railway  companies  to 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  leave  the  city  for  the  country.  Most 
of  the  advantages  of  a  city  location  can  now  be  obtained  by  the 
maintenance  of  headquarters  or  branch  office  in  New  York  City, 
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while  manufacturing  operations  can  be  more  cheaply  carried  on 
in  a  village  or  small  city.  The  last  decade  witnessed  a  vast 
migration  of  factories  fh>m  New  York  City  to  the  smaller  indus- 
trial centers  of  New  Jersey,  or  Long  Island  or  other  parts  of 
New  York,  while  entirely  new  enterprises  have  started  up  in  Buch 
places  as  Solvay,  Schenectady  and  Niagara  Falls.  As  a  result 
of  this  recent  tendency  away  from  the  large  city  and  toward 
the  small  industrial  center,  the  proportion  of  manufacturing 
done  in  the  great  cities  is  now  decreasing.  From  1860  to  1890 
the  proportion  of  manufactured  products  turned  out  in  the  fac- 
tories of  the  100  principal  counties  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  59  to  68  per  cent;  but  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900  it  de- 
creased to  63  per  cent.  In  New  York  State  the  proportion  of 
manufacturing  done  in  the  fifteen  leading  counties  sinoe  1860 
has  been  as  follows: 

R\TIO    OF   FiFTEKN    LkaDIN'G  COUNTIES   TO   THE    STATK* 

Estab-  Wage-  Populft- 

liahmenti.      CApital.      earners.      Wages.       Product  s.        tinii. 

I860 49.7  71.4  73.6  74.8  76.4  52.5 

1870 49.7  40.4  69.7  76.9  75.0  56.1 

1880 61.9  76.9  78.9  83.9  82.5  60.4 

1890 78.0  80.9  81.6  85.4  81.1  64.5 

1900 72.2  78.3  78.5  81.1  82.4  68.9 

While  the  proportion  of  population  in  these  fifteen  comities 
is  even  now  increasing,  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  done  in 
them  has  been  decreasing  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  total  production  in  each  of  106  cities  and  villages  is  stated 
in  Tablu  X  of  the  Appendix.  New  York  City,  as  already  men- 
tioned, makes  G3  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
State.  The  immensity  of  this  volume  of  production  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  the  manufactiires  of  Neu> 
York  City  surpass  those  of  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union 
with  the  single  exception  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  twice  as 
large  as  Philadelphia's  and  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than 
Chicago's;  in  fact  New  York  City  ranks  first  in  eight  of  the 
fifteen  leading  industries  of  the  country,  while  Chicago  stands 
first  in  only  two  and  Philadelphia  in  one.  Buffalo,  the  second 
industrial  center  of  the  State,  ranks  thirteenth  among  the  manu- 


*  Census  of  1900,  Vol.  VII.  p.  cclxii. 
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factnring  cities  of  the  country  an^  outranks  thirty  States  and 
territories;  Rochester,  the  next  most  important  center  in  Neiw 
York,  ranks  nineteenth  and  outranks  twenty  States  and  tern- 
tories;  Syracuse,  thirty-fourth,  outranking  eleven  States  and 
territories  in  its  manufactured  products. 

In  Table  XIII  will  be  found  the  principal  particulars  concern- 
ing the  industries  of  each  of  the  106  urban  centers  of  New  York, 
arranged  by  counties.  Inasmuch  as  the  rule  rendered  necessary 
to  avoid  the  disclosure  of  private  operations  that  particulars 
can  be  published  only  when  three  or  more  firms  are  found  in  a 
given  industry,  many  important  industries  are  not  separately 
stated  in  this  table ;  but  in  Table  XII  there  is  given  the  number 
of  establishments  and  wage-earners  in  every  industry  (except  gas 
manufacturing,  which  could  not  be  furnished  by  the  census  dBce) 
for  each  of  the  106  cities  and  villages  that  do  any  considerable 
manufacturing. 


CHAPTEB  TTT 

THE    BISE   AND   FB0OBES8    OF    VLAJSfUTACTXTBJJSQ   INDUBTBT 

IK  NEW  TOBK 

The  average  New  Yorker  of  to-day  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  New  York  State  was  not  the  "  Empire 
State,"  and  New  York  City  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere^  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  neither  of  these  titles 
was  won  until  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  State  during  the  period  of  Dutch  and 
English  supremacy  from  1609  to  1783  was  slow  compared  with 
the  progress  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  New 
Yoii:  City  was  for  a  long  time  inferior  in  population  and  impor- 
tance to  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  even  Charleston,  not  to  men- 
tion Philadelphia,  which  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  (about 
1683)  until  after  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  was  the 
most  important  literary,  social,  political,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial center  in  the  countrv. 

The  explanation  of  New  York  City's  inferiority  is  found  in  the 
relatively  slow  settlement  of  the  country  away  from  the  coast, 
upon  which  New  York — long  a  trading  post  pure  and  simple — 
depended  for  its  commerce.  As  observed  in  a  previous  section, 
the  settlements  in  this  State  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
were  mainly  confined  to  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  peopling  of  the  land  further  west  by  the  ex- 
tensive migration  which  set  in  after  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
the  commerce  of  the  city  assumed  large  proportions  as  comx)ared 
with  the  commerce  of  the  other  ports.  The  year  1797  marks  the 
date  at  which  the  exports  of  New  York  State  first  exceeded  those 
from  any  other  State.  The  colonial  ^riod,  therefore,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  demand  minute  study  from  persons  inter- 
ested in  industrial  and  commercial  history. 

Manufacturing  Industry  in  the  Colonial  Period 

That  history  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Henry  Hudson's  voyage, 
in  1609,  up  the  river  named  after  him.  Although  Hudson  was  an 
Englishman,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  succeed- 
ing years  sent  other  ships  to  the  new  coimtry  for  purposes  of 
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trade  in  furs,  and  a  little  later  eetablished  trading  posts  on  the 
sites  of  New  York  City  and  Albany.  In  1623  the  Netherlands 
government  chartered  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  gave 
to  it  the  control  of  the  territory  roughly  described  as  lying  be- 
tween  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  (hence  the  alternative 
name  of  the  Hudson — ^the  North  river) ;  and  actual  settlement 
then  began.  In  1626  Governor  Peter  Minuit  bought  the  island  of 
Manhattan  from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars,  and  in  the 
following  year  Eilien  Van  Bensselaer  bought  a  large  stretch  of 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  which,  with  additions  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  became  known  as  Rensselaerwyck,  and  embraced  the 
present  counties  of  Albany,  Columbia  and  Bensselaer.  In  this 
territory  Van  Rensselaer,  under  the  Charter  of  Freedoms  and  Ex- 
emptions of  1629,  exercised  over  the  colonists  on  his  lands  nearly 
all  the  powers  of  a  feudal  landlord  over  his  tenants.  There  were 
several  other  ^^patroons"  like  Van  Rensselaer,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  such  office  being  granted  by  the  charter  to  such  land- 
lords as  established  a  colony  of  at  least  fifty  adults ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  in  the  Dutch  period,  besides  those  on  Manhattan, 
Long  and  Staten  islands,*  were  Beverwyck  (adjoining  Fort 
Orange  on  the  present  site  of  Albany)  and  Esopus  (Kingston). 
It  was  not  until  1642  that  the  colony  had  a  church  or  a  public 
inn.  In  1664,  when  conquered  by  the  English,  the  settlement  on 
Manhattan  island  contained  between  1,500  and  2,000  souls,  and 
the  entire  colony  about  10,000.  As  the  fur  trade  and  agriculture 
absorbed  most  of  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  colonists,  one 
cannot  look  for  any  considerable  development  of  manufactures 
among  them.  In  fact,  the  charter  of  1629  prohibited  manurfac- 
ture  under  the  penalty  of  the  law.f 

Nevertheless  there  may  be  found  even  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Dutch  settlement  the  beginnings  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment that  in  a  later  century  was  to  overshadow  the  earlier 
matured  industries  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  These  early 
Dutch  industries  supplied  shelter,  food  and  drink  to  the  settlers, 

*Staten  Island  and  Hobokeu  and  the  Jer^y  shore  opposite  Manhattan  were  held  by  one 
patrcon  and  were  known  as  "Pavonia." 
tMartha  J.  Lamb,  History  of^he  Ciiy  of  New   York,  I,  60. 
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and  furnished  a  surplus  of  lumber  and  flour  for  export — mainly 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  possibilities  of  wind-mills  had  been 
realized  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and 
the  Dutch  were  the  first  colonists  in  America  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  method  of  obtaining  power  for  saw-mills  and  grist-mills. 
The  first  year  of  Wouter  Van  Twiner's  administration  (1633)  was 
marked  not  only  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  clergyman  and  the 
first  schoolmaster,  but  also  by  the  construction  by  the  Governor 
of  three  expensive  wind-mills,  which  were  not,  however,  the  first 
on  Manhattan  island.  There  were  also  numerous  water-mills  in 
New  Netherlands,  mention  having  been  made  in  particular  of  the 
building  of  several  saw-mills  on  the  creeks  and  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  city  of  Albany.  Throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  grinding  of  grain  in  its  wind  or  water-mills 
was  an  important  industry  in  New  York,  although  dwarfed  of 
course  by  the  extremely  profitable  trade  in  furs.  In  1678  the 
Manhattan  settlement  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of 
bolting  fiour,  and  although  the  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1694 
upon  the  urgent  protest  of  the  other  settlements,  it  had  lasted 
long  enough  to  build  up  a  considerable  industry.  Hence  the 
adoption  by  the  commercial  center  (in  1686)  of  a  new  seal,  which 
retained  the  beaver  to  represent  the  city's  ancient  commercial 
interests  and  a  wind-mill  and  a  flour  barrel  as  emblems  of  its 
younger  industry. 

The  brewery  was  naturally  one  of  the  early  institutions  of  the 
colony,  for  the  Dutch  settlers  looked  upon  their  beer  as  a  neces- 
sity of  life.  It  is  believed  that  both  New  York  City  and  Albany 
possessed  breweries  as  early  as  1633.*  By  1640  New  York  City 
had  a  distillery  which  made  brandy  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  also  for  export. 

Flour  and  liquor  were  the  only  articles  of  food  produced  by 
manufacturing  process  in  the  Dutch  period,  although  in  the 
eighteenth  century  sugar  refining  came  to  be  an  important  busi- 
ness.   Clothing  was  made  from  imported  cloth,  with  the  excep- 

♦Lamb,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I,  148:  *'Piet«»r  and  Jacob  Couweuhoven,  brothers, 
who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1633,  made  quite  a  fortune  in  that  way  (brewing)  and  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  a  brisk  trade  in  flour,  which  wa<i  bolted  in  wind-milU."  See  additional 
information  in  Bishop's  History  of  American  Manufactures,  I,  2.'jO. 
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tion  perhaps  of  linen  and  hoBiery^  which  each  honsewife  wroaght 
for  herself  from  the  flax  and  wool  of  the  farm.  Material  for 
boots  and  shoes  was  delivered  at  an  early  date  by  local  tanneries. 
The  first  tannery  mentioned  was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers 
named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early  as  1638,  some  at  Pavonia 
and  some  on  Manhattan  ;*  in  1676  a  monopoly  of  tanning  in  the 
city  was  given  to  two  citizens,  who  moved  their  tanneries  outside 
the  city  walls. 

The  houses  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  were  rude  huts  of  hewn 
plank,  roofed  with  reeds,  but  later  in  the  century  buildings  were 
chiefly  of  bricks  imported  from  Holland.  The  earliest  brick  kiln 
in  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  at  Fort  Orange  or  its  neigh- 
borhoodf  probably  before  1650.  But  before  New  Amsterdam  was 
transformed  into  New  York  in  1664  there  were  several  brick  kilns 
in  successful  operation,  while  the  '^  potteries  of  Long  Island  had 
begun  to  be  esteemed  equal  to  those  of  Delft."t 

The  beginnings  of  a  shipbuilding  industry  may  also  be  traced 
back  to  the  Dutch  period.  All  school  boys  know  that  the  first 
decked  vessel  ever  constructed  by  Europeans  in  this  country  was 
the  small  yacht  "  Onrest "  (Restless)  built  by  Captain  Adriaen 
Block  at  Manhattan  river  to  replace  his  own  ship  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1614,  before  any  permanent  settlement  had 
been  made.  In  1631  a  ship  of  800  tons'  burden  was  built  by  two 
Belgians,  and  200  years  ai*e  believed  to  have  ^lapsed  before  an- 
other ship  so  large  was  built  in  this  country.§  Both  New  Amster- 
dam and  Beverwyek  (Albany)  were  important  lumber  markets 
even  in  that  early  period,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  fur- 
nished timber  for  a  good  many  of  the  ships  that  bore  the  trade 
between  the  continental  ports  and  the  West  Indies.  Governor 
Hunter  about  1715  sent  the  home  government  a  long  list  of  the 
ships  in  the  port  of  New  York,  **  almost  all  of  which,"  he  added, 
'*  have  been  built  here."  It  was  at  this  period  that  William  Dal- 
ton  established  his  great  shipyards  on  the  East  river.^ 

♦Bishop,  ibid,  I,  439. 

tlbid.,  1,2J3. 

tl^mb,  Hi^.  <if  aty  of  N.  V.,  I,  196. 

f  Lamb,  I,  63. 

IMemorial  Hifitory  of  New  York,  IV.  507. 
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Industry  and  Commerce  in  thb  Eighteenth  Obnturt 

Notwithstanding  Governor  Hunter's  long  list  of  the  ships  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  report  made  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners on  the  State  of  Plantations  in  America  indicated  that  as 
respects  foreign  commerce  New  York  was  exceeded  at  that  time 
by  every  other  colony  except  Pennsylvania.*  New  York's  com- 
merce remained  in  fact  in  an  inferior  position  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  colonial  period.  The  city  itself  grew  slowly,  but  never- 
theless outstripx>ed  Boston  and  Baltimore;  from  a  population  of 
about  4,500  at  the  opening  of  the  century  it  grew  to  something 
like  23,000  in  1786,  when  Philadelphia  had  40,000,  Boston  15,000 
and  Baltimore  14,000  population.  Manufactures  were  develop- 
ing slowly.  In  response  to  a  request  for  information  from  the 
British  government  upon  '^  laws  ma^e,  manufactures  set  up  or 
trade  carried  on,  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation  or  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,"  the  royal  governor  of  New  York  re- 
ported in  1731-2  that  "  they  had  no  manufactures  in  the  province 
of  New  York  that  deserve  mentioning;  their  trade  consisted 
chiefly  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar  and  provisions." 

But  the  royal  governors'  official  knowledge  of  colonial  manu- 
factures was  as  a  general  rule  defective  as  a  consequence  of  the. 
natural  reluctance  of  the  colonists  to  report  enterprises  that  the 
English  manufacturers  were  anxious  to  suppress.  We  have  al- 
ready  seen  the  existence  of  certain  local  and  household  industries 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  to  be  sure  many  of  them 
were  not  of  the  character  likely  to  be  objectionable  to  the  British 
manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  New  Yorkers  were  manu- 
facturing at  the  time  of  the  governor's  special  report  some  of  the 
articles  that  entered  into  competition  with  British  goods.  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  Liord  Combury  reported  that  he  had 
seen  serge  made  upon  Long  Island  that  any  man  might  wear,  and 
heard  it  reported  that  colonists  were  also  erecting  a  woolen-mill 
on  Long  Island.  Heathcote,  another  Englishman,  writing  in 
1708,  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  linen  and  woolens  used  by  the 
colonists  were  made  among  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
such  cloth  was  made  in  the  household  f(Hr  family  use  and  not  for 
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the  trade,  for  in  1766,  when  the  British  Board  of  Trade  made  a 
second  investigation  of  American  eompetition  and  sought  to 
learn  through  the  royal  governors  what  industries  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  colonies  since  1734,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Qoyemor  of 
New  York,  mentioned  as  the  only  textile  factory  a  small  manu- 
factory of  linen  in  New  York  City,  "  supported  chiefly  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  a  set  of  men  who  call  tiiemselyes  the  Bodety  of  Arts 
and  Agriculture;"  and  he  added  that  a  very  small  quantity  of 
woolen  cloth  or  of  the  "  stuflP  called  linsey-woolsey  "  (warp  of 
linen  and  woof  of  wool)  came  into  market,  except  in  the  exciting 
years  preceding  the  Revolution,  when  a  general  "  boycott "  was 
levied  upon  British  manufactures.* 

The  manufacture  of  hats,  however,  had  taken  firm  root  in  the 
colonies  and  early  came  under  the  ban  of  Parliament  In  1731 
London  feltmakers,  in  petitioning  Parliament  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  hats  from  the  American  colonies,  affirmed  that 
10,000  beaver  hats  were  manufactured  in  New  Yoric  and  New 
England. 

Sugar  baking  and  refining  is  another  industry  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  New  York,  whidh  not  only  supplied  the  market,  but  also 
exported  refined  sugar  to  other  colonies  and  even  to  the  West 
Indies.  Several  prominent  New  York  families  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  engaged  in  this  business:  the  Bayards,  who  were 
credited  with  its  introduction  into  New  York;  the  Van  Oort- 
landts,  the  Roosevelts,  the  Livingstons  and  the  Ouylers,  whose 
sugar-house  later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bhinelanders.t 

The  metal-working  industries  sprang  up  very  slowly  in  New 
York  as  compared  with  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
not  until  1740,  nearly  a  full  century  after  the  establishment  of 
a  successful  iron  works  (blast  furnace  and  refining  forge)  in 
Massachusetts,  that  the  first  iron  works  in  New  York  were  set 
up  on  Ancram  creek,  Columbia  county,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
the  Hudson,  on  the  estate  of  Philip  Livingston.  They  embraced 
a  blast  furnace  and  refinery  forge  and  obtained  iron  ore  from 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  which  was  only  twelve  miles  distant.  It  was 
prosperous  until  after  the  Revolution,  and  for  several  years  was 

*Bishop,  History  of  Amer.  Mffi.,  I,  314,  328.  36ft,  37t)-l. 
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probably  the  only  iron  worke  in  operation  in  New  York.  In  1760 
a  rich  deposit  of  iron  was  found  in  Sterling  mountain,  Orange 
county,  near  the  New  Jersey  mountain,  and  this  mine  is  worked 
at  the  present  day.  A  blast  furnax;e  was  at  once  erected  nearby, 
and  in  1751  a  forge  for  the  making  of  anchors.  In  1766  Qovetnor 
Clinton  reported  the  existence  of  a  plating  forge  and  tilt  ham- 
mer at  Wawaganda,  Orange  county,  twenty-six  miles  from  the 
Hudson,  which,  although  not  then  in  operation,  was  the  only  mill 
of  the  kind  in  the  province,  there  being  no  rolling-mill,  slitting- 
mill  or  steel  furnace  in  New  York  at  that  time.  The  first  steel 
made  in  New  York  was  produced  at  the  Sterling  works  in  1776, 
and  during  the  Revolution  the  iron  was  used  for  cannon,  bar 
iron,  etc.  But  its  most  famous  product  was  the  great  chain 
forged  there  and  then  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point 
to  bar  the  passage  of  British  ships.  Other  mines  were  opened 
and  furnaces  built  in  the  Highlands,  either  in  Orange  county  or 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Putnam  and  Dutchess,  but  it  was  not 
until  some  years  after  the  Revolution  that  the  far  richer  deposits 
in  the  Adirondacks  were  worked.*  Nailmaking,  the  manufac- 
ture of  guns,  etc.,  were  prosecuted  in  Albany  and  other  towns, 
but  not  on  the  same  scale  as  in  other  colonies. 

In  shipbuilding  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  were  prominent  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  in  1775  the  frigates  Congress  and  Mont- 
gomery were  ordered  built  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  larger  war  ves- 
sels in  New  York  City. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  considerable 
variety  of  manufacturing  industries  could  be  found  in  New  York 
and  Albany,  the  two  principal  towns  of  the  State.  Besides  the 
metal-working  establiEdiments  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
Albany  then  had  the  largest  glass  factory  and  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  mill  in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  mustard,  etc.f  An  idea  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
lai^er  town  may  be  gained  from  the  list  of  trades  represented 
in  the  procession  arranged  July  23, 1788,  in  honor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  by  ten  States.  Among  them  were  not  only 
such  handicraftsmen  as  bakers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  farriers, 

♦Bishop'H  HiM .  of  Amer.  Mfs..  I.  a24-K. 
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peruke-makers  and  hairdressers,  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers, 
eartmen  and  the  various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  but 
also  millers,  brewers,  distillers,  coopers,  tanners,  printers  and 
binders,  saddlers  and  harness-makers,  coachmakers,  boatbuilders 
and  shipwrights,  founders,  blacksmiths  and  whitesmiths,  cutlers, 
pewterers,  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  etc.* 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  New  York  led  the 
other  American  commonwealths  in  commerce,  having  passed 
Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  finally  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  New  York 
was  also  increasing  rapidly  in  population,  but  was  still  outranked 
at  this  time  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  did  not  paBS  them 
until  the  second  decade  when  New  York  City  likewise  passed 
Philadelphia  in  population.!  Precisely  at  what  date  New  York 
passed  her  riva|^  in  manufactures  cannot  be  determined,  as  the 
(*en8U8  statistics  of  manufactures  were  very  defective  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century;  but  the  indications  are  that  New  York  ac- 
quired the  industrial  leadership  very  shortly  after  it  assumed 
the  first  rank  in  population.  For  the  United  States  census  of 
1810,  as  revised' and  interpreted  by  the  Philadelphia  economist. 
Tench  Coxe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
revealed  an  annual  product  of  some  ^4,000,000  for  Pennsyl- 
vania's manufactures  and  more  than  925,000,000  for  those  of 
New  York.  Excluded  from  these  figures  were  the  products  of 
grist-mills,  saw-mills,  brick  kilns,  maple  sugar  farms  and  other 

♦Memorial  Hifct.  of  N..Y.,  III.  4i'. 

tPor  population  of  the  State,  aee  pafe  17.  The  population  of  New  York  city  in  1800  is 
usually  ffiven  aat  60,-1^,  which  in  for  the  entire  oount.v.  The  populatio:.  of  Philadelphia  at 
that  date  hae  heeu  variously  Riven:  41,230  in  the  comparative  table  of  lante  citiea  published 
in  the  Cen^uttes  of  1890  and  1900:  69,403  in  the  comparati>n  table  of  the  oensax  of  18.'>0,  and 
81.000  for  Philadelphia  county.  There  in  no  •juestion  about  Philadelphia's  ^iperipHly  to  New 
York  City  at  that  time,  and  the  recent  oensua  statiation  comparing  New  York  county  with  the 
F'hiladelphia  of  narrower  limits  are  minleadinK.  In  the  following  comparinori  the  area  taken 
if  the  county  for  both  citien: 

Xew  Phila-  New  PhUa- 

York.  delphia.  York.  delphia. 

1800 fiO.489  81,009  1860 813, 609  565,529 

1810 9«,373  111.210  U70 942.292  674.022 

1820 123,706  119,325  1880 1,206,299  847,170 

1830 202,589  161,427  1890 1,516.301  1,046,964 

J840 312,710  205,580 

1850 515,547  408,762 
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businesses  on  the  border  line  between  manufactnring  and  agri- 
rultnre,  forestry  of  mining.  But  the  manafactnre  of  lumber  and 
flour  were  two  of  New  York's  leading  industries,  and  if  they  had 
been  included  New  York  would  have  appeared  an  even  closer 
competitor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  federal  census  of  manufactures 
in  1820  placed  New  York  far  in  the  lead,  but  was  obviously  too 
incomplete  for  use.  Th^  statistics  of  occupation  at  the  same 
census  credited  New  York  with  60,038  breadwinners  in  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  and  Piennsjlvania  with  almost  exactly  the  same 
number  (60,215).  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that, 
with  the  notable  expansion  of  commerce  and  industry  that  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,*  New  York  had 
before  1830  assumed  the  industrial  primacy  among  American 
commonwealths,  which  it  has  since  maintained  without  dispute. 
The  government  took  no  census  of  manufactures  in  1830,  or  even 
of  occupations;  hence  the  earliest  demonstration  of  New  York's 
primacy  is  found  in  the  census  statistics  of  184Qk 

m 

Thr  Ci^nsus  of  1810 

lnc*omplete  as  they  were,  the  statistics  of  manufactures  at  the 
census  of  1810  give  a  glimpse  oif  industrial  activity  in  the  State 
that  one  would  not  willingly  lose.  No  separate  schedule  for 
manufactures  was  prepared  for  this  census,  and  in  the  absence  of 
definite  instructions  the  marshals  who  made  the  enumeration  re- 
ported factories  upon  their  own  interpretation  of  what  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  would  call  manufactures.  In  New  York  not 
■  ■-■■■        ■  I         I  1 1  ■  I       ■»■■■.    ..  ■- ■■ , ..  I .    ■  I    I        1 1       ■  ■ 

*Anothpr  factor  in  New  \'ork'8  attainment  of  industrial  nupremacy  about  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  ninKeenth  century  was  the  corporation  law  of  1811  which,  accordin;{  to 
historians,  greatly  stimulated  industrial  enterprise  in  the  State.  (Binhop,  History  of  Amer- 
ican Manufactures,  IT,  170.)  llie  following  signiflcaut  passage  occurs  in  the  paragraph  of 
Tench  Coxe's  "Statement"  ((  manufactures  in  1810  (page  liii),  wherein  he  calculates  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  increaw  of  20  i)er  cent,  between  1810  and  1813;  "In  this  increa.<<e  the  Slatt 
of  A  tw  Yiprk  IS  considered  to  have  morf  largely  partaken,  especially  by  her  joint  stock  com- 
panies, and  in  consequence  of  the  migration  thither  from  the  Kaf^em  States  ** 

At  this  point  we  may  also  make  appropriate  reference  to  the  establishment,  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  first  textile  factory,  which  was  an  event  of  equal 
importance  with  the  foundation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ami 
floar-milling,  brewing,  etc..  in  the  serent-eenth  oentury.  The  first  regular  cotton  factory  in 
New  York  was  erected  in  Union  village,  Washington  county,  in  1804,  by  William  Mowry, 
who  had  been  connected  with  ^he  pioneer  establishment  of  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket> 
"  It  continued  in  almost  constant  operation  until  1849,  when  it  was  still  the  largest  in  the 
country."  In  the  preceding  year  another  important  New  York  industry  had  been  started  at 
the  village  of  Gloversriile, — the  dressing  of  deer  skins  i».nd  the  manufacture  of  glov?8,  etc. 
(Bishop's  Hi9t4>ry  of  American  Manufactures,  yol.  II,  pages  106  and  161  respectirely) . 
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a  single  flaw-mill  or  grisMnill  was  retamed  by  the  marshalfi,  and 
althoDgh  marshals  in  nome  of  the  other  States  sometimeB  reported 
such  enterprieeS;  the^  were  treated  by  the.  oompilers  a»  industries 
of  doubtful  character  and  w«re  accordingly  tabulated  separately. 
But  aside  from  these  industries  the  returns  from  New  York,  and 
indeed  most  of  the  States,  were  so  defective*  that  their  best  ser- 

*For  example,  the  priDtins  buainei«  waa  enUrely  oxmtted,  as  were  all  nianufaetureii  of  wood, 
chemicaltf,  aonp,  etc    Tbe  itatiaiioa  for  New  York  are  ■•  foUowa: 

New  York  MANtr^AfTURXs  in  1810,  ab  Rkturncd  bt  mt  Ummo  SrATm  MASaSALa  fob 
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iNDuaxBim. 
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TicxTiiJi;8. 

Cotton  ccoods  made  in  fuxniUea 

Cntton  goods  made  in  factories 

Flaxen  aooda  made  un  faniUies 

Blended  and  unnamed  cloths  and  stuffs . 

Tow  doth 

Woolen  goods  made  in  ftouUc*^ 

Threads 

Carding  machinei* 

Fuilini^  mills 

Hattenes 


Total  value. , 


Iron. 
Fun^aees  fhlasl  11,  tdrlO). 

Floomeries 

Forges 

Trii  •  hammers 

HolUng  and  sUttitin  mill^. . 
Naileries 


Rstab- 

Ush- 

metits* 


26 


413 
427 
124 


91 
7 

48 

40 
1 

44 


KBObUCTB. 


Quantity. 


2ia.019 

5 .372 ',645 

180.650 

27.721 

3{257,S]2 

i'.88i'.566 

1,811,005 

104,014 


Total  t'Blue 


Food,  1  oraocxs  Liqcorb. 

Refining  sugar 

CJlKiCQlatc. » . . , 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Svirks.  distilled 

BreneneM 


ToTal  value 


MnefeLLAfiRoos. 


Tamieriee. 


Morocco. . . . 
Flax-seed  oil. 
Paper  mills.. 

Glaas 

Rope  walks . 
Qunpowdez . 


Total  value 
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1 

2 

501 

42 


867 


28 
18 

4 

18 

2 


3.350 

212 


230 
2,202,060 


Unit. 


Yds. 


Yds. 


Value. 


MO.  124 


Pounds.. 

Yds 

FHeoes. . , 


Tons. 
Tons, 
'ions. 


Tons. . . 
PoundK. 


2.474,742 

30.000 

♦226,000 

2,004,50i 


151.165 

310,445 

61,618 

18.083 

33.427 

77.766 

3.805,000 

1,345 

26.000 


Pounds. . 
Pounds*. 
Pounds.. 
Gallon  s.. 
Gallon  <•.. 


Hides 

Calf  skina. . . 
Sheep  skins. 
Dos.  skins . . 

Gallons 

Reams 

Sq.  feet 

Tons 

Pounds. .... 


2.014,742 

6«,231 

6,516 

2,8fi),58n 

7,644 

040,708 

2,263,756 

260.035 


«8. 476. 431 


•362,020 

21.200 

168,400 


33.120 
276.155 


8850.8115 


$420,706 

8,550 

45,200 

1.6.<i5.794 

:<40.767 


S2,.'»l.OI7 


[si. 


079.742 

210,800 
41,784 
233,268 
608,800 
538,000 
10.400 


$2,731,704 


$14,560,137 


•Of  whieb  200.000  Iba.  tobaeoo. 
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vice  was  to  furnish  an  expert  the  basiB  for  a  well-oonsidered  esti- 
mate of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  country.  The  results 
of  Tench  Coxe's  estimates,  as  presented  in  his  ^'  Statement  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
3'ear  1810  "  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

VA.LUB  or  MANUrACTURFD  PltODUCTB  1810 

United  Btftten.  PGunsylvania.         New  York. 

Hanhal'ii  returns  (excl.  doubtfid  article?*). .  . .     $127 .  604 .  602  $32 .080 . 1 30     SI  1 ,  560 ,  136 

Marithal'0  returns,  doubtful  articles 25,850,705  12,203.063   (22.600,000)t 

Coxe's estinuUos  (excl.  doubtful  aHieles) ....       172,762,676  33.601 ,11 1       25,370.280 

It  thus  api>ears  that  while  the  Pennsylvania  returns  were  re- 
garded by  Coxe  (who  was  a  native  of  that  State)  as  relatively 
complete,  he  found  the  New  York  returns  so  defective  that  he 
had  to  increase  them  by  seventy  per  cent  (frcHn  |14,569,136  to 
125,370,289),  while  at  the  same  time  reporting  as  an  unofiBcial 
estimate  of  citizens  of  New  York  the  aggregate  product  of 
133,387,566,  or  approximately  the  same  as  his  own  estimate  for 
Pennsylvania-t 

Statb  avd  National  CiCNsuaes  prom  1810  to  1850 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  the  census  of  1810,  it 
gave  more  information  about  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
.  than  either  of  the  two  succeeding  federal  censuses ;  the  industrial 
statistics  of  1820  being  so  fragmentary  that  they  were  not  even 
summarized  at  the  time,  and  no  industrial  statistics  at  all  being 
collected  in  1830.  In  1832,  however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  directed  by  Congi-ess  to  obtain  industrial  statistics  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  his  inquiry 
elicited  valuable  information  concerning  a  few  of  the  principal 
industries.    In  New  York  the  answers  to  his  inquiries  were  con- 

**' Manufactures  of  a  doubtful  character"  ««  flour  and  meal,  malt,  fulling  mills,  pearl  barley, 
pressed  cotton,  saw-mills,  asheries,  HUgar,  molasses,  slate,  brick,  tile,  indigo,  lime,  hemp, 
fisheries. 

tInofRcial  estimate. 

tBishop.  the  historian  of  American  manufactures,  entimated  the  total  capital  employed  in 
manufacture!}  in  the  Ignited  States  in  1826  at  8166,500.000,  of  which  830,000,000  was  in  Penn- 
sylvama  and  $28,000,000  in  New  York.  But  his  estimate  excluded  food  manufactures  which 
employed  an  additional  capital,  according  to  the  estimate,  amounting  to  $200,000,000.  (Vol. 
ir.p.812.) 
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fined  to  cotton,  wool,  iron  and  salt  manufactures.*  The  State 
censuses  of  1835  and  1845  emtoaced  some  twenty  leading  indus- 
tries, with  an  annual  production  of  |59,000,000  and  (69,000,000, 
respectively;  while  the  national  census  of  1840  was  still  more 
comprehensive,  showing  an  annual  production  of  196,000,000. 
The  table  on  page  73  exhibits  the  results  of  these  three  censuses 
as  respects  the  value  of  manufactured  products.! 

The  two  State  censuses  contain  no  figures  for  such  important 
industries  as  the  making  of  machinery,  hardware,  jewelry  and 
other  metal  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  furniture,  brick  and 
lime,  cigars,  etc.,  and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  what  they  disclose 
about  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  iron  works,  flour  and  grist- 
mills, sawmills,  paper-mills,  tanneries,  breweries  and  distilleries. 
The  national  census  of  1840  was  also  rather  fragmentary,  but 
since  its  completion  by  expert  statisticians  affords  valuable  data 
i-especting  the  relative  magnitude  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  various  States.  The  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
(exclusive  of  iron  works,  which  were  classed  with  mines)  was 
1267,726,579,  of  which  one-half  was  contributed  by  the  three 
leading  industrial  commonwealths.  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  was  first  with  155,252,779,  Massa- 
chusfttts  second  with  |41,774,446,  and  Pennsylvania  third  with 
131,815,105.  New  York's  superiority  was  equally  manifest  in 
the  aggregate  production,   which   for  the  entire  country   was 

«Valuk  of  Manutaotured  rBoiJUCTB  IN  Nkw  York  ( Ex<xTTitvi!!  of  Family  Manttfacttjrss) 

1820.  1832. 

Cotton  manufactures $738. 140  S2, 706. 920 

Woolen  manufaoturee 956, 147  1 ,297,003 

Pig  iron  aud  oatlingB 342.400  751,807 

Wrought  iron 472.158  1.989.790 

nreweriea  and  difltilldrien 1 .632.543         

Salt 669,041  302,807 

All  others 4,981.643         

Total— New  York $9,792,072        $7,048,327 

—United  State* 62,766.530       112,645.466 

(From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1855,  pp.  90.  91.) 

tNo  aicgregate^  were  published  for  any  of  these  censuses.  Various  writers  and  publi-^hers 
is2jued  compilations  of  the  1810  federal  census  of  manufactures,  but  their  results  were  not 
identical.  In  1855*  however,  the  8cci«tary  of  the  Treasury,  under  a  resolution  of  Congre»s, 
compiled  the  statistics  for  1840  and  earlier  censuses  and  calculated  the  value  of  products,  for 
industries  in  which  the  bame  was  not  reported,  arrivinx  at  definite  results  which  he  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  his  annual  report  of  that  yoar.  The  statement  was  reprinted  in  the  1900  census 
of  manufactures.     (Part  T,  pages  l-liii.) 
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1483^78,216  (iiusliiBive  of  iron  w<MrkB,  salt  manufactures  and  the 
fisheries) ;  for  New  York,  |95,840,194,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
table;  for  Massachusetts  |74,000,000,  and  for  Pennsylvania 
164,500,000.     .    - 

FnoaREas  from  1850  to  1900 

In  1850  the  census  of  manufactures  b^an  to  assume  its  modern 
form,  and  despite  the  changes  subsequently  made  in  the  line  of 
improvement,  it  affords  a  convenient  starting  point  for  the  con- 
secutive statistical  presentation  of  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
people.  The  growth  in  each  decade  is  shown  below  for  the  prin- 
cipal items — establishments,  capital  invested,  wage-earners, 
wages  and  product : 


Establish- 
nients. 

Capital. 

Wage- 
eament. 

Wattta. 

PRODIXnil. 

PKCAIYK, 

Grosb  value. 

Net  value. 

1850-60 

1860-70 

1870-80 

1880-90 

1890-1900   ... 

929* 

13.582 

6.533 

23.101 

12.818 

$72,991,247 
194.098.668 
147.252.255 
615.914.620 
021.049.025 

30,763 
121,688 
179.733 
220.533 

96.990 

$16,315,759 
77.019.999 
56.167.271 

171,746,530 
38.475,093 

$141,273,690 
406.323.712 
295.501.945 
680.881.075 
464.149.229 

$61,116,363 
160.071.261 
67.954.852 
4.39.229.535 
191.621.538 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  the  summary  table  appearing 
upon  the  following  page,  bringH  into  clear  light  the  defects  that 
are  inevitable  to  pioneer  attempts  to  compile  comprehensive 
industrial  statistics.  In  the  first  column,  exhibiting  the  number 
of  establishments,  there  appear  extraordinary  fluctuations  in 
growth.  That  there  was  actually  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
factories  in  New  York  State  between  1850  and  1860  is,  of  course, 
entirely  contrary  to  fact.  The  explanation  of  the  apparent  de- 
cline is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  relative  neglect  of  the 
'^  hand  trades "  in  1860.  The  small  shops  of  mechanics  or 
handicraftsmen  coming  within  this  characterization  turn  out 
only  a  small  part  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  com- 
munity, but  constitute  a  large  fraction — in  1900,  44  per  cent — 
of  the  establishments,  and  if  more  completely  enumerated  at  one 
census  than  another,  would  greatly  influence  this  item  in  all 
comparisons.     They  were  undoubtedly  enumerated  more  com- 

*  Decrease. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  YORK.  18i5O-190O,  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES 


United  SUtea. 

NEW  TORK. 

NEW  KNOLAND. 

V 

CENSUS 
TEAIIS. 

Actual 
number. 

Ratio 
to  U.  8. 
Per  cent. 

Actual 
number. 

Ratio 

t.^u.s. 

Per  cent. 

PennHylvania. 

1. 

POPULATION 

1850 

23.130,329 

3.097.394 

13.4 

2,728,116 

11.8 

2,311,780 

1860 

31.303.834 

3.880.735 

12.4 

3.185.283 

10.0 

2,906.215 

1870 

38,466,830 

4,382.759 

11.4 

3,487.924 

9.1 

3.621,961 

1880 

49.995.778 

5.082.871 

10.2 

4.010.529 

8.0 

4.282.891 

1800 

62.347,203 

6.997.863 

9.0 

4.700.745 

7.5 

6.268.014 

19006 

74,803.609 

7.263.110 

0.7 

5.692.017 

7.5 

6,302.031 

2.   NUMBBK  OP  HANUPACTUIUMO  R8TABUSIIMSNT8  * 

1850 

123.025 

28,653 

19.1 

22.487 

18.3 

21.605 

1860 

140.433 

22.621 

10.1 

20,671 

14.7 

22,303 

1870 

252.148 

36.206 

14.3 

32,352 

12.8 

37.200 

1880 

253,852 

42.739 

10.9 

31.581 

12.4 

31,232 

1890 

355.415 

65.840 

18.5 

48.392 

13.6 

39.339 

1900 

512.734 

78,658 

15.3 

67,941 

11.3 

52,186 

3.   CAPITAL  f  irVFJITKO  f 

1850 

S583,245.35] 

$99,904,4061 

18.7 

$165,095,259 

31.1 

$94,473,810 

1860 

1,009.855.716 

172.895.652 

17.1 

257.477.783 

26.5 

190.055,904 

1870a 

2.118.208.769 

366.994.320 

17.3 

489.600.032 

23.1 

406.821,845 

^OP^^  •     •  «  «  • 

2.790.272.006 

514.246.575 

18.4 

024,228.001 

22.4 

474.510.993 

1890 

6.525.166.486 

1.130.161. 195 

17.3 

1.170.078.408 

18.0 

991.243.116 

1900 

9.840.628,564 

1.651.210.220 

10.8 

1.594.142.001 

16.2 

1.651,648,712 

4.   NXnUBUt  OP  WAGB-BARNKItSt 

1860 

957.069 

199.349 

20.8 

312.710 

32.7 

146.766 

I860 

1.311.246 

230.112 

17.0 

391,830 

29.9 

222,132 

1870.   ..    . 

2,053.996 

351.800 

17.1 

520.909 

25.7 

319.487 

1880 

2.732.595 

631.533 

19.5 

047.373 

23.7 

387.072 

1890 

4.251.613 

752.000 

17.7 

821.499 

19.3 

670,393 

1900 

6,321.389 

849.056 

15.9 

947.046 

17  8 

733,834 

5.  TOl 

rAL  WAGES  X 

1860 

$236,755,464 

$49,131,000 

20.8 

$76,249,012 

31.8 

$37,163,232 

1860 

378.S78.966 

05.440,769 

17.3 

104.231,472 

27.5 

60.369.166 

1870a 

775.684.343 

142.400.768 

18.4 

210,703,200 

27.2 

127.976t694 

1880 

947.953.795 

198.634.029 

21.0 

220,776,089 

23.9 

134.055.904 

1890 

1.891.228.321 

370.380,569 

19.0 

368.800,892 

19.0 

263,375.215 

1900 

2.330.578.010 

408.865.052 

17.5 

420.508.031 

18.1 

332,072,670 

• 

6.  COBT  OP 

MATEKIAU  L*SSI> 

1860 

$656,123,822 

$184,065,074 

24.8 

$158,123,007 

27.6 

«S7,206.877 

I860 

1.031.605,092 

214.813.001 

20.8 

246.523.107 

23.8 

163,477,698 

1870a 

2.488,427.242 

462.006.452 

18.2 

004.963.163 

24.3 

421.197,673 

1880 

3.396.823.549 

079.612,645 

20.0 

660.208.280 

19.4 

465,020.503 

xow  •  •  •  • 

6.162.044.076 

871.204,085 

10.9 

792.343.462 

15.3 

773.734.037 

1900 

7.360.993.418 

1.148.791 ,770 

16.6 

999.822,001 

13  0 

1, 042, 434,. 699 

7.   GBOSS  VAI 

kUR  OP  PBODUCmi 

1860 

$1,019,100,616 

$237,697,249 

23.3 

$283,372,747 

27.8 

$156,044,910 

186U 

1.886.861,676 

378,870,939 

20.1 

408,599.287 

24.8 

290.121,188 

1870a 

4.232.325.442 

785,194,051 

18.5 

1.009.110.772 

23.8 

711.894,344 

1880 

5.369.679.191 

1,080,090.590 

20.2 

1.100,168.303 

20.0 

744,818,445 

1890 

9,372.437,283 

1,711.577.071 

18. 3 

1.498.797.607 

10.0 

1,331.794.901 

1900 

13,039,279.666 

2.176.726.900 

10.6 

1,876,792,081 

14.4 

1.834.790,800 

8.   NKT  TALI 

Ur.  OP  PRODUCTS  i 

1860 

$408,982,794 

$102,941,676 

22.2 

$130,249,140 

28.1 

$07,838,533 

1860 

854.256,584 

164.057.938 

19.2 

223.070,180 

20.1 

130.043.490 

1870a 

1.743,898,200 

833,129,199 

19.1 

404.103,009 

23.2 

290.090.071 

1880 

1.972.756.642 

401,084.061 

20.3 

445,896,017 

22.8 

279,797.882 

1890 

4.210,393,207 

840.313,680 

20.0 

700.454,056 

10.8 

658.060.264 

1900 

5.678,286,148 

1.031.935.124 

18.2 

875,909.420 

16.4 

792.3.'i6.261 

aValties  in  1870  in  eurroncy.  in  which  $1.00»<80  cents  in  gold. 

ftExduare  of  Indians,  etc.,  not  included  in  previous  censuses. 

*First  canvass  by  speoisi  enumerators  was  made  in  1870;  hence  larse  increase  in  number 
of  establishmeuts  in  that  year.  ,,,       .  .  ,... 

f  Before  1890  the  inquiry  respecting  capital  was  * 'vague  and  general"  and  hence  ''lix'e  cap- 
ital was  probably  seldom  reported."  ,.*^     J  ..  .    ,«^  *.        .    1  J, 

^From  1860  to  1880.  the  aTeBSge  number  of  *'handi^' ;  m  1890  operaUves.  including  overseers. 
•te.1  in  1900.  operative  woridngfaU  time.  .  ^    ,  ^.^ 

tm  1870  rdlm  of  prodwis  did  not  indade  JobUng  and  nfMOring. 
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pletely  in  1860  than  in  1860 ;  the  census  of  the  former  year,  for 
example,  credits  New  York  with  438  establishments  and  3^2 
^^  hands  "  under  the  industry  designation  of  carpenters  and  build- 
ers, while  the  latter  credits  the  State  with  only  1,193  carpentry 
establishments.  In  the  1870  census  the  number  of  firms  engaged 
in  carpentering  and  building  in  the  State  rose  to  1,868  —  thus 
furnishing  an  indication  of  the  slight  value  of  the  figures  con- 
cerning the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  in  different  years. 

With  respect  to  capital^  the  second  item  in  the  comparison, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  before  1890  the  inquiry  was  so  ''  vague 
and  general "  as  to  render  comparisons  almost  worthless.  At  the 
census  of  1890  live  capital  (cash  on  hand,  bills  receivable,  un- 
settled ledger  accounts,  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  of  manu* 
facture,  finished  products  on  hand  and  other  sundries)  was  for 
the  first  time  asked  for  aB  a  separate  item  of  capital,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  realty  was  divided  between  lands,  buildings 
and  machinery.  The  change  made  in  the  form  of  the  ihquiry  in 
1890  largely  explains  the  (apparent)  exceptional  increase  in 
investment  in  the  decade  1880-90. 

The  number  of  toage-eamers  at  any  particular  date  is  readily 
ascertainable,  but  in  order  to  calculate  earnings  the  census  office 
has  sought  to  secure  the  usual  normal  or  average  number  em- 
ployed throughout  the  census  year,  and  the  results  are  not 
always  comparable.  As  a  general  rule,  the  number  of  workers 
announced  by  the  census  office  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
number  employed  when  all  factories  are  running  at  full  capacity ; 
but  in  1900  an  average  was  computed  which  is  20  per  cent 
smaller  than  the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time. 
The  treatment  of  clerks,  timekeepers,  foremen  and  other  salaried 
employees  has  also  varied  from  one  census  to  another.  From 
1850  to  1880  the  schedule  called  for  the  '^average  number  of 
hands"  employed,  and  the  answers  in  most  cases  probably  in- 
cluded only  the  operatives.  In  1890  the  number  of  clerks,  opera- 
tives and  pieceworkers  was  ascertained ;  while  in  the  above  com- 
parative tables  the  first-mentioned  class  has  been  excluded,  the 
second  claas  includes  overseers  and  foremen.    The  effect  of  this 
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inclusion  manifefits  itself  rather  in  th^  aggregate  wages  column 
than  in  the  number  of  wage-earners.. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  products^  the  census  of  1870  was 
the  first  to  include  the  value  of  jobbing  and. repairing. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  th^  schedules  were  filled  out 
bj  the  regular  enumerators  (United  States  marshals)  in  1860, 
1860  and  1870;  while  in  1880  they  were  in  the  larger  cities  en- 
trusted to  special  agents.  In  1890,  and  again  in  1900,  the  num- 
ber of  schedules  thus  withdrawn  from  the  enumerators  was  in- 
creased^ tending  to  secure  greater  completeness  and  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  investigations. 

In  nearly  every  respect  the  decade  1860-70  exhibits  unusual 
gains,  surpassing  indeed  those  of  1870-80.  While  the  industrial 
depression  of  1873-77  may  have  had  some  unfavorable  efitect  upon 
the  growth  of  industries  in  the  latter  period,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  increase  in  the  later  decade  was  inferior  to  that 
in  the  preceding  decade;  such  an  hypothesis  is  in  fact  disproved 
by  the  third  column  of  the  table^  whiclT  shows  that  the  number 
of  workers  increased  far  more  in  1870-80, than  in  1860-70.  The 
abnormal  increase  in.  1870  is  explained  by  the  facts  (1)  that 
values  were  then  inflated  on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
currency,  one  dollar  of  which  was  equivalent  to  only  eighty  cents 
in  gold,  the  standard  of  value  in  the  other  years;  (2)  that  in  1870 
the  income  from  jobbing  and  repairing  was.  for  the  first  time 
included  in  the  value  of  the  product 

The  striking  progress  made  in  the  decade  1880-90  is  in  part 
actual  and  in  part  due  to  the  widraed  scope  and  improved 
methods  of  the  census  of  1890.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage:earners  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  decade  and  indi- 
cates  the  substantial  growth  that  really  took  place  in  this  period. 
The  extraordinary  increase  in  capital  invested,  however,  is  par- 
tially explained  by  the  more  minute  form  of  inquiry  in  the  1890 
cehsus  schedule,  which  for  the  first  time  secured  the  ''  live " 
capital. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  most  accurate  measure  of  progress 
seems  to  be  the  number  of  wage-earners;  but  even  in  their  case 
the  varying  scope  of  the  different  censuses  and  the  varying 
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methods  of  oompotlng  the  average  nniuber  partially  invalidate 
the  flgmrefi,  and  we  are  finally  thrown  back  upon  the  occupation 
statistics  furnkhed  by  the  population  division.  The  following 
comparison  reveals  the  differences  between  the  two; 

ACTUAL  XNCRBABS.  PSnCENTAQE  INCKSABE. 


' , 


Occupation.  Mfg.  Div.  Occupation.  Mfg.  Div. 

1860-1870 105,160  121*688                        29                        53 

1.S70-1880 160,670  179,733                         32                         51 

1880-1890 228. m  220.533                        33                        42 

1890-190Q.... 178.408  96.d90                        21                         13 

Both  sets  of  figures  reveal  an  increase  in  the  increment  of 
growth  down  to  1890,  but  the  statistics  of  the  manufactures 
division  indicate  a  steady  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase,  while 
those  of  the  population  division  indicate  an  advancing  rate  of 
increase  until  the  last  decade.  Data  from  other  sources  indicate 
that  the  occupation  statistics  furnish  the  more  trustworthy  basis 
for  estimating  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  industrial  population.* 

While  the  census  statistics  of  manufactures  do  not  afford  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  rate  of  growth  for  short  periods,  they 
suffice  to  reveal  the  general  progress  made  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  or  half  century.  They  also  serve  to  show  the  relative 
progress  of  the  different  States.  For  such  purpose  the  table  on 
page  76,  ante,  merits  examination,  for  it  measures  the  progress 
of  New  York  (and  its  principal  rivals.  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania) relative  to  that  of  the  whole  country.  In  1850  New 
York  contained  13.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country ;  at 
subsequent  censuses  New  York's  proportion  declined  on  account 
of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  unsettled  territory, 
and  only  once  (namely,  in  the  latest  decade)  did  New  York's  rate 
of  increase  surpass  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In 
1900  New  York  contained  9.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  continental  United  States,  a  loss  of  28  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  proportion  of  1850.  In  manufacturing,  the  relative  loss 
of  New  York  was  much  smaller;  New  York's  share  of  capital  in- 

*Thifl  ia  notably  true  of  the  1000  census.  The  report  on  mnnufacturee  stated  the  largest 
number  of  waise-esmers  employed  at  any  time  in  the  census  year  to  be  1.091,026;  the  smallest 
number,  710,144;  and  the  average  number  (used  for  comparison  with  other  censuses).  849,056. 
The  occupation  statistics  reported  the  number  of  workers  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to 
be  1.025,406. 
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yestment  declined  from  18.7  per  cent  in  1860  to  16.8  per  cent  in 
1900 — ^a  loss  of  only  10  per  cent ;  in  wages  the  decline  was  from 
20.8  per  cent  to  17.5  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  16  per  cent;  and  as 
respects  the  net  value  of  the  product  the  loss  was  18  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  York's  manufacturing  industries  have 
held  their  ground  more  securely  than  those  of  New  England, 
which  in  1850  surpassed  the  Empire  State  in  every  respect,  and 
are  now  inferior  at  all  points  except  the  number  of  wage-earners 
and  amount  of  wages.  In  the  matter  of  capital  and  product 
New  England  has  been  nearly  overtaken  by  Pennsylvania  also. 
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GBOWtH  AHB  LOCATION  07  NEW  YOBX  INBTTBTBIEB 

The  preceding  chapters  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  industry  in  New  York,  but  have 
contained  only  incidental  references  to  individual  industries.  To 
study  the  history  of  each  of  the  300  or  more  industries  specified 
in  the  census  would  be  both  undesirable  and  impracticable  in 
view  of  the  extremely  shadowy  boundary  line  that  can  be  drawn 
between  certain  industries.  The  printing  and  publishing  busi- 
ness  outside  of  the  large  c'jiit»,  for  example,  is  not  divisible  into 
several  industries,  for  each  newspaper  plant  is  also  equipped  for 
doing  job  and  book  work.  Even  in  the  largest  cities  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  binding  of  books  is  done  in  establishments  separate 
from  the  printers'  sho*  .<  Thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  growth 
of  the  publishing  busV-^  ss  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  ten  or 
two  industries  into  xi^  '  '*  census  divides  it.    The  same  state- 

ment applies  generally  to  ali  «  ther  industries;  the  building  indus- 
try', to  take  another  illustration,  is  essentially  a  unit,  which  can 
be  studie<1  only  by  combining  its  eight  branches.  Such  grouping 
has  been  made  of  the  industries  i>f  New  York  in  1850  and  1900, 
and  the  results  set  forth  in  comparative  tables  which  appear  on 
the  following  pages. 

In  comparing  several  industries  or  groups  of  industries  one 
with  another  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their  relative  im- 
portance the  question  at  once  arises.  What  is  the  proper  measure 
or  criterion  of  the  importance  of  an  industry?  Certainly  not 
the  nu^iber  of  eetablishments,  for  one  laige  factory  frequently 
employs  the  help  and  does  the  business  of  a  score  or  a  hundred 
small  factories.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  is  not  alone  a 
suflBcient  guide;  for  example,  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  refin- 
ing in  this  State  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  women's  clothing,  but  the  latter  industry  employs 
fifteen  times  as  many  workers  and  turns  out  a  larger  product. 
On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  employees,  or  the  amount  of 
wages,  does  not  of  itself  indicate  the  true  rank  of  an  industry; 
because  a  great  steel  plant  embodying  a  large  investment  of 
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capital  in  its  automatic  machinery  and  turning  out  an  immense 
annual  product  requires  the  help  of  relatively  few  men,  its  value 
to  the  community  is  not  to  be  adjudged  inferior  to  that  of  a  half- 
hundred  clothing  shops  employing  more  labor  but  producing  no 
more  goods.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  only  legitimate  meaaure 
of  industry  is  the  value  of  the  product  actually  turned  out  in  a 
given  period;  but  here  again  one  meets  the  difficulty  created  by 
variations  in  the  cost  of  materials.  Thus  a  silversmith  or  a  pro- 
vision packer  may  report  a  relatively  large  output  from  a  very 
small  plant,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  work  involves  only  a  sli^t 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  material  that  he  uses.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  any 
factory  by  subtractijig  from  the  gross  value  of  the  product  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used.  The  difference  is  the  "  industry 
product "  or  the  net  value  of  the  product,  and  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant measure  of  the  importance  of  any  industry  that  we  have,  as 
appears  in  the  following  table  showing  the — 
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RANK  ACCORDXMO  TO — 

Average 
of  four 

pre- 
ceding. 

IKDtMTHin  RAItKVD  AOOOIDIMO  VO  NKV 
▼ALUR  OF  THB  PRODUCT. 

Capital 
sweated. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Wa«t<«. 

Orotis 
value  of 
product. 

1 .  nothing,  iriillinery,  etc .  .     $204 , 437 . 265 

2.  Metaltt,    niAchineit,    con- 

TeyanoeB 192,468,804 
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1 
2 
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10 
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3 
1 
7 
5 
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10 
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«i 

7 
8 
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3.  Food,  tohacoo,  liquom. . .        157,514,317 

4.  I'rintingRadDRpBrgoodff.       106.363,764 

5.  Building  trades 97,000,790 

6.  Wood  manufactarm 76.442,647 

7.  Chemicaln,  paints,  illunii- 

naotn 68.419.992 

8.  Textiles 50,571 ,319 

9.  Leather  and  rubber  goodsi        47,716,742 

10.  8tone  and  clay  Tiroduetb,         31,000,4S4 

,                p 

All  hidnstrieit. $1 ,031 ,  93.1. 124 

• 

The  ten  groups  into  which  the  328  industries  reported  by  the 
census  for  New  York  have  been  consolidated  are  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  work  done,  t.  e.,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  product  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  materials.  If  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  were  to  be  used  as  the  criterion,  the  ranking 
would  be  very  different,  as  shown  in  the  next  to  the  last  column ; 
so,  also,  if  the  capital,  number  of  wage-earners  or  amount  of 
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wages  —  not  oace  ia  there  entire  agreement  in  the  five  coJonmB, 
It  appears  that  the  building  trades  would  rank  third  if  wages 
were  the  criterion  of  importance  and  tenth  if  the  capital  invested 
were  to  be  considered  the  test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemical 
and  allied  industries  rank  tenth  as  respects  wages  and  third  as 
respects  capital  invested*  Another  noticeahOe  discrepancy  is 
found  in  the  textile  industry,  which  ranks  fifth  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  wage-earners,  who,  being  chi^y  women  and  children, 
do  not  earn  a  proportionate  amount  of  wages  or  turn  out  a  pro- 
portionate product 

The  last  colunm  of  the  table  is  made  up  by  averaging  the  figures 
of  the  four  preceding  columns.  This  ccHuposite  average  yields 
almost  precisely  the  same  result  as  to  rank  of  industries  as  does 
the  net  value  ranking.  The  only  differences  are  that  by  the  com- 
posite average  the  first  rank  would  be  held  by  the  metals  and 
machinery  group  rather  than  clothing,  and  wood  manufactures 
would  rank  fourth  instead  of  sixth.  While  the  metal  group  ranks 
above  the  clothing  industries  in  respect  of  capital  and  wages  re- 
ported, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
clothing  trades  which  puts  so  much  of  the  work  into  the  hands  of 
an  army  of  small  contractors,  many  of  whom  render  no  reports 
to  the  census  office,  makes  the  figures  of  capital  invested  therein 
incomplete.  Moreover,  the  group  does  not  include  all  articles  of 
clothing,  but  only  those  made  of  cloth.  Boots  and  shoes,  as  well 
as  gloves,  are  also  made  by  the  sewing  process^  but  are  classed 
with  leather  goods  on  account  of  the  material  used ;  while  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  although  finished  garments,  are  classed  with  tex- 
tiles on  account  of  the  similarity  of  material  and  process.  If  ^ 
these  three  industries  were  added  to  those  in  which  doth  is  the 
basic  material,  the  clothing  industry  would  indisputably  hold  the 
first  rank  among  New  York's  manufactures. 

Wood  manufactures,  which  clearly  rank  below  printing  and 
publishing  and  building  in  respect  of  value  of  work  done,  rank 
above  both  those  groups  in  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
number  of  wage-earners.  In  the  composite  average  the  building 
industry  is  affected  by  the  small  investment  of  capital  and  the 
typographical  trades  by  the  relatively  low  value  of  the  materials 
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used,  which  influenceB  the  gross  valne  of  the  product  The  last 
four  groups  of  Industines  are  rightly  placed,  whether  one  judges 
by  the  composite  average  or  the  net  value  of  the  product. 

Relying  upon  the  net  value  of  the  pixnluct  aa  the  best  available 
test  of  an  industry's  importance,  we  have  ranked  the  great  classes 
of  industry  in  1850  and  in  1900  in  accordance  therewith,  and  the 
result  appears  on  the  opposite  page. 

While  manufacturing  industry  was  well  established  in  New 
York  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  development 
since  that  date  has  been  amazing.  In  fact  the  production  of  New 
York  factories  in  1850  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  present  product, 
and  indeed  scarcely  equaled  in  value  the  work  done  in  1900  on 
the  printing  presses  of  the  State.  Part  of  the  increase  is,  it  is 
true,  explained  by  the  widening  scope  of  the  census — ^its  extension 
to  industries  and  enterprises  not  formerly  included,  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  definition  of  capital,  etc. — but  the  larger  part  of  the 
increase  noted  corresponds  to  real  growth. 

In  1850  the  leading  industries  were  (1)  metals  and  maxshinery, 

(2)  wood  products,  (3)  clothing,  (4)  food,  tobacco  and  liquors, 
(5)  leather  and  its  products.*  In  1900  three  of  these  industries 
still  retained  the  lead:    (1)  clothing,  (2)  metals  and  machinery, 

(3)  food,  etc.;  but  the  products  made  of  wood  and  leather  had 
declined  to  the  sixth  and  ninth  places  while  the  printing  and  the 
building  trades  had  taken  their  places  among  the  leaders.  Tex- 
tiles dropped   from   the  sixth  to  the  eighth   place,  while  the 
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1850. 

1900. 

INCRBAillS. 

Absolute. 

Relative 

1.  Clothing  and  milliiierv 

2.  Metal?,    macbinefi,    couvey- 

anoed 

$12,083,658 

27,703,344 

12,060,589 

4,634,355 

2,9.39,912 

11.454,3)1 

5,545.413 
6,785,332 
11.624,304 
3,750.287 
1,3(K),070 

.5204,437.265 

192,468,804 

157,513.317 

106,363,764 

97,000.790 

76,442,647 

68.419,992 
50,571,310 
47,716,742 
31,000,184 

$192,353,607 

164,765,460 

146.452,728 

101,729,409 

94,060.878 

61,988.336 

62,874,579 
43,785,987 
36.092.438 
27.250,197 

17-fold 
7-fold 

3.  Vood,  tohacco  and  liqunn>. . 

4.  rrinting  and  parier  ffood». . 

5.  BuildiniE  trade:* 

13-fold 
23-fold 
33-fold 

6.  Wood  manufactures 

7.  Chemicals,     paint h,    illumi- 

nantb 

12-foW 
5-fold 

8.  Textiles 

9.  T/tather  and  rubber  goods... 
10.  Stone  and  day  products' 

Industries  not  ^^pecified.  .    . 

7-told 
4-fold 
8-fold 

Total 

»102,9I1,576 

$1,031,935,124 

$928,993,549 

10-fold 
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chemical  industries  retained  their  place  in  the  seventh  rank. 
The  smallest  gains  in  the  half-centnry  were  made  by  the  leather 
industry,  the  product  of  which  increased  only  four-fold,  and  the 
wood- working  industry,  the  product  of  which  increased  five-fold ; 
while  the  aggregate  production  of  all  indufitries  in  the  same 
period  increased  ten-fold.  The  raw  materials  of  these  two  indus- 
tries are  no  longer  found  in  abundance  in  New  York,  and  hence 
the  cruder  processes  are  now  carried  out  in  the  Western  States, 
nearer  the  source  of  supply,  while  New  Yoit's  loss  in  saw-mills 
and  tanneries  haa  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  gains  in 
the  finer  products  of  wood  working  and  leather  working.  Simi- 
larly, while  the  metal  group  records  a  seven-fold  gain,  this  gain 
is  found  to  be  due  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery and  fine  metal  goods,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  having  been  very  small.  The  largest  relative  in- 
crease is  found  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  the  value  of  work 
done  has  increased  thirty-three  times.  The  product  of  the  typo- 
graphical trades  has  increased  twenty-three  times,  that  of  cloth- 
ing seventeen  times  and  that  of  food,  tobacco  and  liquors  thirteen . 
times.  These  are  nearly  all  city  industries  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  upon  the  local  market  for  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
ducts; hence  they  have  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  population,  commerce  and  wealth  in  this  State. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  study  the  development  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  State  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  1900 — 
remembering,  however,  that  the  statistics  do  not  rest  on  an  iden- 
tical basis  at  eacth  census.  The  scope  of  the  censufi  has  been  ex- 
tended to  embrace  more  enterprises,  the  definition  of  capital  Lhs 
been  broadened,  the  salaried  employees  have  been  separated  Irom 
the  wage-workers,  and  in  1870  the  value  of  the  products,  like  all 
other  values,  was  infiated  by  reason  of  depreciation  in  the  cur- 
rency, while  jobbing  and  repairing  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
eluded.*  Special  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  1890 
the  number  of  employees  a/nd  the  amount  of  wages  as  a  rule 
include  salaried  employees  and  salaries,  thus  invalidating  com- 

*As  tu  thoM  and  other  ohaiisee  in  the  form  of  inquiry,  see  the  explanations  on  page  77, 
aboye,  as  well  as  the  census  of  1900.  VII,  Ixi. 
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parisons  with  other  years  on  those  particular  items.  In  some 
cases,  however,  all  the  salaried  employees,  escept  foremen  and 
overseers,  have  been  excluded;  in  which  event  the  column  head- 
ing "  employees  "  has  been  made  to  read  '*  wage-earners." 

The  historical  matter  is  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  sketches 
of  individual  industries  contained  in  the  censuses  of  1860,  1880 
and  1900  and  in  the  two-volume  work  edited  by  Chauncey  M, 
D^)ew  and  published  in  1895  under  the  title  of  "  One  Hundred 
Years  of  American  Commerce.'*  With  the  exception  of  the  first- 
named  census,  which  is  based  almost  wholly  on  Bishop's  ^^  His- 
tory of  American  Manufactui'es "  (the  source  of  most  of  our 
information  about  the  industries  established  before  the  Civil 
War),  these  sketches  are  signed  articles  prepared  by  experts  and 
specialists  or  by  prominent  manufacturers.  They  have  been 
freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  sketches,  and  ref- 
erences to  sources  will  not,  therefore,  be  made  except  when  some 
outside  work  is  drawn  upon. 
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I.    TEE  OLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

As  already  indicated,  the  leading  group  of  industries  of  New 
York  State  centers  around  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  The 
total  value  of  clothing  and  millinery  made  in  1900  was  $407^- 
400,000,  and  this  includes  only  garments  made  of  cloth.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  manufactured  $36,000,000  worth  of  knit  garments^ 
$35,000,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  $16,000,000  worth  of  fur 
goods,  and  $11,000,000  worth  of  gloves  and  mittens.  The  output 
of  the  sewing  and  knitting  machines  of  the  State  therefore  closely 
approaches  $500,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  this  leading  New 
York  industry  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  only  six  States  of  the  Union  (New  York,  Pennsylvania^ 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey)  does  the  aggi^ate 
value  of  all  manufactured  products  exceed  $400,000,000.  The 
growth  of  such'  an  immense  interest  may  be  ascribed  to  three 
leading  causes:  (1)  The  Civil  War,  which  created  an  enoimons 
demand  for  ready-made  army  clothing;  (2)  the  invention  of  the 
sewing  machine  a  few  years  before  the  war,  which  encouraged  the 
production  of  clothing  in  large  quantities,*  and  (3)  the  emptying 
into  New  York  of  a  great  stream  of  migration  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  districts  of  Europe,  which  has  provided  in  the  last 
twenty  years  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  labor  that 
found  its  readiest  employment  in  the  relatively  unskilled  sewing 
trades. 

Mes's  Clotltlnar 

EttBh-  Em- 

Yen  r.  lishmentB.      Capital.  plqyeee.        Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

IMO 976       $4,011,622       41,071  S6. 067. 036       $8,603,388       1116,007.534 

1800 860         8,038,361       32,403  6.190,182       14.M0,0.'SU         25.09.5.299 

1870 1.526       14,205.043       26,090  8.195.780       27,349,298         44,718,491 

1880 1.583       30,517,107       63,108  18.324.466       52,712,947         81.133.611 

1890 6,616       59,847, :«8       79,711  42.085.579       59,277,405       129,327,138 

1900 7,701       64.506.7H       51,985  26.781,848       76.328.800       158.367.915 

1850.  Clothien  and  tailors. 

1860.  Men 'a  and  hoys'  wearins  apparel,  custom  and  ready-made. 

1870.  Ditto. 

1880.  dothiDg,  men's. 

1890.  Clo*<hii«K,  men's,  custom :  clothing,  men'!«,  factory  product. 

IfOO.  Clothinfc.  men's,  ciiKtom  work  and  repairing:  clothing,  men's,  factory  product;  oleth- 
ini{,  men'H,  factory  product,  buttonhole?. 

^Examples  of  the  Mviog  in  time  effected  by  the  owning  machine  are  given  in  the  report  of 
the  L'pited  States  Commisvioncr  of  f^bor  for  1898,  pt.  I,  page  197.  While  it  took  433  hours 
to  sew  100  pairs  of  tmuser:*  by  hand  it  required  only  64  hoiir;{  on  the  machine. 
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The  tailoring  trade  is  not  of  eonirse  a  modem  bueineas,  the 
oecnipation  having  no  doubt  been  followed  by  a  few  dwellers  of 
the  settlement  on  Manhattan  island,  even  in  the  days  when  the 
average  citizen  clad  himself  in  garments  that  were  span,  woven 
and  made  up  in  his  own  home;  for  there  were  then  rich  traders 
in  New  York  who  could  afford  suits  of  fine  imported  cloths^  made 
up  by  the  professional  cutter.  At  the  census  of  1860  the  work  of 
''  clothiers  and  tailors  "  in  New  Yoii:  was  valued  at  116,000,000, 
which,  with  the  manufacture  of  hats,  caps,  etc.,  gave  the  clothing 
trades  the  third  rank  among  the  industries  of  the  State  at  that 
time.  This  product,  however,  was  principally  custom  work,  as 
the  wholesale  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy. Apart  from  army  clothing,  probably  the  only  ready-made 
clothing  sold  in  Europe  or  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  what  was  known  as  ^^  slop  '^  clotiiing, 
which  was  bought  by  sailors  tor  stocking  their  slop-chests  prior 
to  setting  out  upon  a  long  voyage.  As  early  as  1830,  however, 
New  York  merchants  began  to  supply  a  demand  for  ready-made- 
clothing  in  the  south  and  west.  Many  of  them  maintained  retail 
stores  in  southern  cities  for  the  sale  of' clothing  made  in  New 
York  factories,*  the  largest  of  which  are  said  to  have  employed 
from  300  to  500  hands.  In  1841  the  value  of  clothing  sold  at 
wholeeale  in  New  York  City  was  estimated  at  ?2,500,000.t  The 
trade  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  requirements  of  western 
emigrants,  especially  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
It  was  at  that  time,  however,  that  the  sewing  machine  came  into 
use,  putting  the  business  on  a  stable  foundation  and  enabling  it 
to  meet  tlie  requirements  for  army  clothing  in  the  Civil  War. 
I^ater  inventions  have  supplemented  the  work  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine in  its  transformation  of  the  clothing  business,  notably  the 
cutting  machine.  About  1870  there  was  introduced  a  long  cut- 
ting knife,  operating  vertically  like  a  saw  and  piercing  eighteen 
thicknesses  of  cloth,  while  later  a  circular  disk,  operating  like  a 
buzz-saw,  cut  twenty-four  thicknesses  at  onoe.  It  thus  became 
virtually  as  cheap  to  cut  twenty-four  coats  as  one. 


*r>e|)ew.  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Comnicrte,  II,  5G1. 
tEi«ht  h  Census,  Manurael  uren.  page  LXIV. 
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Of  almost  equal  importance  in  the  growth  of  the  wholeMle 
trade  in  ready-niade  clothing  was  the  presence  of  a  va«t  fnipply 
of  labor.  At  first  ready-made  elothiag  was  made  by  regular  joiuv 
neymen  tailoi*s  in  their  dull  seasons.  Thieir  liv^ihood  came  prin- 
cipally from  their  work  for  custom  tailors,  and  when  unemployed 
they  were  willing  to  sew  at  low  rates  the  garments  cut  by  manu- 
facturers for  the  ready-made  trade.  But  cheaply  as  they  worked, 
they  were  underbid  by  the  Russian  Jews,  who  began  flocking  to 
this  oounti*y  about  1880  and  soon  began  working  under  ttie  task 
or  team  system,  whereby  a  team  of  three  men — the  operator  of  the 
sewing  machine,  the  buster  and  the  finisher — divided  among  them 
the  making  of  a  particular  part  of  a  suit  (the  trousers,  tiie  coat 
or  the  M-uistcoat)  and  by  such  specialization,  with  intense  appli- 
cation and  long  hours,  almost  cut  in  two  the  price  of  making  a 
garment.  A  coat  for  which  the  journeyman  tailor  received  $2.60 
or  f 3,  they  w^e  able  to  make  for  f  1.50  or  f2.  Much  of  this  work 
WB9  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen — ^a  fact  which,  on  acoount 
of  the  presence  of  contagious  disease  or  unsanitary  conditions, 
threatened  the  public  health  and  led  to  public  regulation  of  sweat- 
shops. This  phase  of  the  clothing  trade  is  treated  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  current  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
at  the  presiBUt  time  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  nmde  by  contractors 
in  small  workshops,  located  indeed  in  tenement  buildings,  but 
separated  from  living  rooms.  The  only  work  now  done  in  the 
liome  is  the  '^  finishing/'  which  is  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  Italian 
women.  The  present  tendency  in  the  organization  of  the  clothing 
trade  is  toward  further  specialization,  by  dividing  the  making  of 
a  garment  into  a  larger  number  of  processes  or  operations,  each 
of  which  is  performed  by  an  individual  worker  of  relatively  little 
skill.  Buch  subdivision  of  the  work  requires  the  co-operation  of 
much  larger  ^*  teams,''  and  hence  the  trade  is  rapidly  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  large  factory.  That  tendency  is  also  favored 
by  public  regulation  of  the  small,  unsanitary  shop  and  fttmily 
work-room,  and  by  the  propaganda  among  consumers  in  favor  of 
the  label  (both  the  Garment  Workers'  Union  and  the  Oonsumers' 
League)  attached  to  goods  made  under  conditions  favorable  to 
the  worker. 
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The  table  at  the  begiBDing  of  this  section  revealB  the  steady 
growth  of  the  trade  in  men's  clothing  in  this  State  since  1860. 
The  apparent  decline  in  number  of  wage-earners  and  amonnt  of 
wages  in  1890-1900  is  explained  by  the  abaenoe  of  retoms  from 
thousands  of  contractors  to  whom  ihe  nvanufaetnrers  give  out  this 
work.  The  manufacturer  reports  his  capital,  cost  of  materials 
and  value  of  product,  but  has  no  knowledge  conoeming  the  num- 
ber or  remuneration  of  the  workm^i  employed  by  the  contractor 
to  whom  he  gives  out  the  work.  The  population  statistics  show 
that  there  were  88,762  "tailors  and  tailoresses"  in  New  York 
in  1900, —  a  number  that  exceeds  by  GO  per  cent  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  employed  by  the  manufacturers  who 
rei>orted  to  the  census  office. 

Of  the  factory  product  of  men's  clothing  ($276,861,607  in  the 
United  States)  New  York  produces  almost  one-half  (45.7  per 
cent) .  New  York  City  alone  ($108,^0,201)  produces  87  per  cent, 
while  Rochester  (with  a  product  of  $11,188,220)  ranks  sixth 
among  the  clothing  centers  of  the  country,  ahead  of  both  Boston 
and  St.  Louis.  Considerable  ready-made  dothing  is  also  pro- 
duced in  Syracuse  ($2,811,262),  Buffalo  ($2,798,474),  Utica 
($2,585,927),  Newburgh  ($1,594,476,  principally  overalls)  and 
Binghamton  ($1,079,783). 

Men's  Furnlaliliiy  Goods 

Estab-  Em- 

Tear,  liinments.  Capital.      plny«e«.  Waged.  Material*.     .     Product. 

I860..    .    .  74  $&Z!i,4S0        8,022  $572,440       »2. 253, 290         S3, 779, 111 

1870 26  848,050        4,032  885.678         1,147,446  2.831.078 

1880 268         6,082,594       21,837         4,521,085       10,180.635         18,162,263 

1890 592       13,079,5(24      31.028       10,^28,914       14,IBR,022        31,863.928 

1900 594      25,681,752       35.173       11,908,331       26.587,631         53,783.136 

18.*^.  No  separate  rei  'ori ;  included  in  clothiera  and  tailor?. 

18iM).  Shirts,  oollarm  and  menV  fnmwhinff  fCModtf. 

1870.  Collars  and  cuffji. 

1880.  Fumisliing  Koods,  men'f ;  shirtn. 

1890.  Ditto  Cexclutfive  of  roUars  and  ciifF^),  paper). 

19()«\  Ditto. 

In  addition  to  the  tailoring  branch  of  the  clothing  industry, 
discussed  above.  New  York  manufactures  immense  quantitieB  of 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  men,  including  shirts,  col- 
lars, neckwear,  etc.,  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Men's  Fur- 
nishing Ooods.    In  this  branch  of  tfat  businesB  New  York's  pro- 
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dnction  has  grown  from  13,779,111  in  1860 — ^the  first  oemsius  at 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  general  clothing  trade — ^to 
153,788,136  in  1900,  or  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  product  of 
outer  ready-made  garments.  Of  this  total  19,020,662  consist  of 
collars  and  cuffs,  about  122,000,000  of  shirts  and  an  equal  amount 
of  other  furnishing  goods.  New  York  manufactures  68  per  cent 
of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  Btates.  New  York  Oity's  share 
of  the  entire  output  is  35  per  cent,  and  Troy's  14  per  cent.  Troy 
makes  89  per  cent  of  all  the  linen  collars  and  cuffs  of  the  United 
States,  and  Glens  Falls,  Albany,  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the 
State  10  per  cent,  leaving  less  than  one  per  cent  for  the  remainder 
of  the  country  outside  the  Empire  State. 

It  was  in  Troy  that  the  collar  and  cuff  industry  originated.    In 
1827  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  an  incapacitated  preacher  who 
had  gone  into  the  drygoods  business  in  that  city,  recognized  a 
demand  for  detachable  linen  collars  and  bargained  with  some 
women  to  make,  wash  and  iron  string  collars,  which  he  put  up  in 
boxes  of  assorted  sizes  and  sold  to  dealers  as  well  as  customers. 
But  he  removed  from  Troy  in  1834,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the 
manufacture  of  linen  collars  and  shirt  bosoms  ('' dickeys")  was 
begun  as  a  separate  business  by  Messrs.  Montague  and  Granger, 
who  filled  orders  for  Troy  and  New  York.*    In  time  the  making 
of  shirts  for  the  wholesale  trade  developed  as  a  distinct  industry. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Wm.  C.  Browning,  the  veteran  clothier  affirms,t 
that  the  first  shirt  factory  in  America  was  founded  in  1832  by 
the  clothing  merchants,  David  and  Isaac  N.  Judson,  at  the  comer 
of  Cherry  and  Market  streets,  New  York  City;  but  for  eight  years 
their's  was  the  only  shirt  factory  in  the  metropolis.    The  larger 
development  was  in  Troy  where  the  garments  were  cut  and  dis- 
tributed to  seamstresses  for  miles  around,  not  only  in  Rensselaer 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  but  even  in  Massachusetts  and 
Verniont.t    The  manufacture  of  linen   cuffs  began  about  1845. 
In  1851  or  1852  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Company,  brought  a  sewing  machine  to  Troy  and  exhibited  it  to 


♦Weisft.  Trov'f  One  Hundred  Year**,  1780- 1 889,  p.  174. 
tr/ci)ew.  One  Hundred  Yeaiv  of  American  Commerce,  II,  505. 

$At  the  present  time  comr*anitlvely  little  «ork  on  shirtt  in  done  outside  the  factory,  but 
O'jllars  and  •:iilTtf  are  very  geoenlly  nent  to  outiide  workerat  to  be  turned  and  pressed. 
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the  manufacturers.  Most  of  them  doubted  its  applicability  to 
their  business^  but  Jefferson  Gardiner  gave  it  a  trial,  which  ulti- 
mately turned  out  successfully,  and  in  1866  O.  W.  Edson  applied 
steam  power  to  the  machines.  The  industry  was  now  firmly 
established,  and  in  the  State  census  of  that  year  gained  recogni- 
tion as  a  separate  business ;  all  the  shirt,  collar  and  cuff  factories 
reported  were  in  Rensselaer  county,  Troy  being  tbe  prinoipal  seat 
In  1890  paper  collars  were  put  on  the  market,  and  for  a  few  years 
had  a  large  sale.  Auxiliary  industries  have  grown  up  around  the 
shirt  and  collar  industry  of  Troy  and  given  the  city  a  world-wide 
reputation,  notably  for  its  laundering  processes  and  laundering 
machinery. 

IVomen'ft  Clothtus 

Estab-  Em-  - 

Year.  liahmantfi.         Capital.        plcqrees.         Wacea.  Materiab.  Produet. 

1K50 

1860 60    $417,300    2.422     $506,516   SI. 261.017    $2,043,217 

1870 492    2.605.434    7.180    1,604,227    3.660,041     7,697.044 

11^ 304         5.352,800       15,074        4.425,464       13,021.159         21,105,946 

1800 5.744       17,002.867      40,047      20,755.604      27.828.721        62.080.148 

1000 4.660       35.568,351       61.200       26.830,235       63,230.424       123.808. 15» 

1850.  No  report. 

1860.  Qothing,  ladieo'  (cloaks  oud  inantilinH;  coraets;  hoop  Rk:rtK\ 

1870.  Clothiiiff.  wonjen's;  oonet«;  h*K>p  skirts. 

1880.  Clothinfc.  wonien's;  corsets. 

l^itOO.  ClolhinK,  women*z>,  drpwrnaking:  clothinc;,  women's,  factory  product ;  corset  s. 

1000.  Ditto. 

The  manufacture  of  women's  cloaks,  wrappers,  etc.,  for  the 
wholesale  trade  apparently  began  in  New  York  City  in  1849,* 
but  it  developed  slowly.  It  did  not  find  mention  in  the  New  York 
census  of  1855,  but  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1860  the 
State  contained  22  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
cloaks  and  mantillas,  and  their  total  annual  product  was  valued 
at  1685,000)  which  was  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  value 
of  hoop-skirts  made  in  the  same  year  (|2,238,617).  But  even  at 
that  date  there  were  a  few  large  factories  in  New  York  Oity,  one 
of  which  employed  100  girls  and  two  others  70  and  40  respect- 
ively. The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  greatly  extended 
the  business,  as  did  the  employment  of  women  in  retail  sales  de- 
partments; but  the  most  rapid  development  took  place  about 
1880,  with  the  arrival  of  myriads  of  immigrants,  as  previously 

^Eighth  Census,  Manura-cturern,  p.  LXXXlll 
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indicated.  The  annual  product  of  women's  clothing  inoreased  in 
value  to  17,700,000  in  1870,  |21,100,000  in  1880,  162,100,000  in 
1890  and  1123,800,000  in  1900,  distribated  as  follows :  Dressmak- 
ing, 114,915,538 ;  factory  product,  |106,892,390 ;  corsets,  12,000,226. 
Of  tbe  factory  product,  New  York's  share  was  two-thirds  of  that 
for  the  whole  country,  Pennsylvania,  the  second  State,  contribuit- 
ing  only  111,694,580.  Of  the  women's  clotiiing  produced  in  New 
York  State,  New  York  Oity  produced  |102,711,604  wt>rth,  or  96 
jyer  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  State  and  64  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  the  United  States.  Other  important  cities  in  the 
production  of  women's  clothing  are  Philadelphia,  producing 
19,452.259  worth,  Chicago  $9,208,454,  Cleveland  |4,213,248,  Boston 
$3,258,483,  St.  Louis  $2,987,446.  Since  1860  the  character  of  the 
production  has  changed  somewhat.  At  the  outset  only  the 
cheapest  quality  of  goods  was  manufactured,  and  only  outer  gar- 
ments, such  as  cloaks  and  wraps,  were  manufactured.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  not  only  outer  garments,  but  skirts,  jackets 
and  shirtwaists  are  manufactured,  and  in  every  grade  from  the 
cheai)e8t  to  the  most  expensive. 

Hmts  And  Cnp« 

Estab-  Em- 

Year,  lishments.    Capital.        plnyees.        Wajcee.  Materials  Product. 

1R50 261  91,847.573        5.784      $1,410,936      $3,078,750         S6.227.049 

1860 150  1,086,750         2.S66         1,017,086         1.285,850           5.663,040 

1870 135  2,363,083         5,267         2.188,110         4,213.363           8,708.723 

1880 178  3,405.145         7,320        2.918.528         5.643,999         10,669,138 

1890 288  4.893.821         8,087         4.549. 1S4         6,982.951         12,984,801 

1900 886  7,803,562       10.179         4.673.257         8.941,277         17,074.612 

1850.  Hals  and  caps. 

1860.  Caps;  hats,  silk,  felt  and  htraw. 

1870.  Hats  and  caps. 

1880.  Hats  and  caps,  not  including  wciol  hMs;  wool  hat?. 

1890.  Ditto. 

inOO.  Fur  hati);  hats  and  caps,  materials:  hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and  wool 
hats:  wool  liats. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  the  clothing  industry,  the  first  one  to 
emerge  from  the  household  stage  was  the  manufacture  of  hats 
and  caps,  which  became  articles  of  commerce  in  the  colonies  in 
the  first  century  of  their  existence.  The  industry  fiourished  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  colonies  even  began  to  export  hats  and 
caps,  and  in  1731  the  London  company  of  felt  makers  petitioned 
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Parliament  to  prohibit  this  export  trade,  a  special  oommittee 
having  reported  that  in  New  Yoric  and  New  England  beaver  bats 
were  manufactured  to  the  number  of  10,000  a  year.  In  spite  of 
Parliamentary  restrictions  upon  the*  hat  trade  of  the  colonies,  it 
continued  -to  thrive  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
close  of  which  labor-saving  machinery  was  in  general  use  in  the 
hat  factories  of  the  north.  In  1810  the  census  reported  124  ^^  bat- 
teries "  in  New  York,  with  an  annual  output  of  104,014  hats, 
valued  at  f200,085.  Secretary  Gallatin's  report  of  the  same  year 
contains  an  interesting  statement  from  a  hat  manufacturer  of 
Albany,  who  with  an  investment  of  |8,000  employed  20  workmen 
and  produced  6,400  hats,  as  follows:  1,600  worth  fj  each,  1,800 
worth  $3  each,  and  3,000  worth  fl  each — a  total  product  of 
f  19,600,  on  which  he  made  from  15  to  20  per  cent  profit.  Gallatin 
stated  that  New  York  made  more  hats  than  it  consumed,  although 
its  trade  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  New  England,  Massa- 
chusetts alone  making  1,500,000  hats,  most  of  which  sold  for  f 6 
apiece.* 

By  1840  New  York's  output  had  increased  to  |2,914,117,  ao- 
coi*ding  to  the  imperfect  census  returns  of  that  year,  and  in  1850 
to  f 6,227,049.  The  substantial  growth  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
revealed  in  the  table.  In  1900  New  York  made  one-third  of  the 
hats  and  caps  manufactured  in  this  country  (f 56,646,723).  Its 
output  (valued  at  $17,074,512)  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
State,  New  Jersey  being  second  with  a  product  somewhat  exceed- 
ing nine  million  dollars,  Connecticut  third  (f8,686,881)  and 
Massachusetts  fourth  (|8,116,453).  New  York  ranks  below  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  in  the  manufacture  of  fur  hats,  but  ha^ 
a  vastly  greater  product  in  other  lines  of  the  trade.  In  New 
York  City  are  located  the  two  or  three  manufacturers  whose 
styles  detemiine  the  American  fashions  in  hats.  The  specialty 
of  New  York  is  the  manufacture  of  cloth  hats  and  caps  which 
have  come  into  vogue  in  recent  vears  with  the  growth  of  out- 
door sports  and  the  demand  for  uniforms  of  all  kinds. 

^Americiui  State  Papen,  llnance.  Ill,  428,  437. 
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3Itlllnerr 

Estab-  Em- 

Year,  lishmenta.       Capital.        ployew  Wages.  Materialii.  Product. 

1850 180  .$291,000         2,432  $372,480  S731.308         $1,433,098 

1860 273  761,220       .2,235  442,718         1,477,322  2.956,342 

1870 272  760,720         2,836  456,658         1,112,20*  2,279.737 

1880 «  260        2,562.330         7.298         2,019,111         5.942,003         10,141.455 

1890 1,274         9,697,839       16,682         7,644.491       12,300,208         25,869,555 

1900 2,271       14,787,176       20,428         7,022.244       18,793.386         36,898,317 

1850.  Milliaery;  artiticial  flnwcn«. 

1860.  Afillinerv;  milliueo' goods,  inisoellaneoUA:  artificial  flowers. 

1870.  ArtificiRl  feathers,  fniit  and  leaves;  artificial  Howers;  luillinery. 

1880.  Artificial  feathers  and  (lowers:  millioery  and  laoe  gottdfi. 

1890.  Artificial  fenthers  and  fiowers:  millinery  and  lace  fcoodrt*.  milliner^'.  cu>tom  work. 

1900.  Artificial  feathers  and  fiower^:  millinery  and  lace  goods:  millinery,  cu^itoni  work. 

A  very  important  industry  in  New  York  State,  ranking  above 
the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps,  is  the  making  and  trimming 
of  women's  bonnets  and  other  headwear.  The  eensus  reports 
sepai^ately  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  and  feathers  and 
other  millinery  and  lace  goods,  and  the  custom  work  done  by 
niiliiuei's.  The  net  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  three  branches  of 
busine8s  in  1900  exceeded  eighteen  million  dollars,  of  which  more 
than  two-thirds  was  in  the  form  of  millinery  goods  made  in  fac- 
tories (bonnet  frames,  ruches,  laoes>  flowers  and  other  trimmings) . 
Custom  work  is  of  course  done  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  but 
the  manufacture  of  millinery  goods  is  essentially  a  New  York  in- 
dustry, the  Empire  State  turning  out  71  per  cent  of  the  entire 
American  product.  New  York's  share  of  the  artifloial  feather 
and  flower  business  is  even  larger  (80  per  cent),  as  that  branch 
of  the  trade  haa  been  built  up  by  New  York  City  flrms.  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  immigrants,  who  receive  very  low  wages  (see 
CUiapter  II  of  the  current  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics) .  As  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  home,  the  number  of 
employees  is  probably  understated  in  the  census  reports. 
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11.  METALB,  MAOHINEBY  AND  OONVBYANOES 

While  the  clothing  industry  holds  first  place  among  New  York 
manufactures  in  respect  to  the  value  of  work  done,  it  is  closely 
followed  by  the  metal-working  and  machine-building  industries, 
which  until  the  latest  census  surpassed  in  importance  all  other 
classes  of  industries,  and  even  now  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the 
matter  of  capital  invested  and  wages  paid.  As  already  noted, 
this  group  of  industries  has  increased  only  seven-fold  in  the  last 
half  century,  the  wood-working  and  leather  industries  alone  re- 
vealing a  smaller  increase.  These  are  of  course  the  industries 
that  are  chiefly  dependent  on  crude  materials,  and  henoe  with 
the  exhaustion  of  New  York's  forests  have  moved  westward. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  Superior 
Lake  r^ion,  the  manufacture  of  the  cruder  forms  of  iron  and 
steel  began  to  concentrate  in  the  i^on  between  the  coal  fields 
and  the  lakes,  and  New  York  capital  was  turned  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  metal  products,  such  as  machinery,  electrical 
apparatus  and  metallic  wares  of  various  descriptions;  although 
at  the  present  time  a  movement  is  conspicuous  to  build  up  a  large 
steel  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  the  section  show  that  of  the  total  value 
of  the  work  done  in  this  group  of  industries  (f  192,468,804)  some- 
what more  than  one-half  (f  107,162,106)  may  be  credited  to  iron 
and  steel  and  remanufactures  in  the  form  of  hardware,  tools  and 
machinery;  |37y331,466  to  conveyances  (carriages,  cars,  bicycles, 
ships  and  boats),  into  which  both  iron  and  wood  enter  as  tiie 
principal  materials,  and  $47,975,283  to  metals  and  metallic  goods 
other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Mbtals  and  Metallic  Goods 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  the  only  metals  (other  than, 
iron)  worked  by  American  artizans  and  mechanics  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  were  gold  and  silver.  Gold  and  silversmiths 
naturally  settled  in  centers  of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  for  this 
reason  the  industry  thrived  especially  in  New  York  City.  The 
principal  products  were  brooches,  buckles  and  rings,  jBqg/f^JbQxes, 
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and  medals  and  other  trinkets  favored  bj  Indian  chiefs.  In 
1840  there  were  708  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  silTerware,  etc.,  in  this  State,  and  their  annnal  product 
was  valued  at  f  1,106,203 ;  in  1850  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
silversmiths,  jewelers  and  watchmakers  was  |3,464,138,  New  York 
still  ranking  first.  But  the  la^t  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  a  striking  development  in  the  use  of  other  than  precious 
metals,  and  New  York  lost  its  leadership  in  this  group  of  indus- 
tries. The  smelting  of  copper  and  lead  is  carried  on  in  the  West- 
ern States  where  those  metals  are  mined;  the  manufacture  of 
brass  and  copper  goods  began  in  the  decade  of  1840-60,  and  at 
once  established  itself  in  the  Naugatuck  valley  of  Connecticut; 
the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  ware  likewise  went  to  Oonnecti- 
cut ;  while  the  art  of  "  filling  "  gold  jewelry  was  developed  in  and 
about  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (Providence,  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  together  turned  out  46  per  cent  of  the 
American  output  of  jewelry  in  1900).  New  York  City  remains 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  hand-made  jewelry ^ 
of  watch-cases  and  of  silverware,  and  is  pre-eminent  in  lapidary 
work  (being  in  fact  the  largest  market  in  the  world  for  diamonds 
and  precious  stones).  The  following  table  shows  very  inade- 
quately the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  1850  in  the  manu- 


faoture  of— 

EiUb- 
Year.            Ikhmenta. 

BWVLBT.   GOLD.   nLTSB  ▲MD   PLATBD   f 

Em- 
Qapiial.        plojMf.        Wafei. 

708       

$1,411,410  1.837  8778.880 
1.080,498  2,076  922.976 
6.995.600  4,923  1.753.972 
8,886.878  3.480  2.168.978 
6.520,436        5.130        8.706.614 

12.894.745        6.924        4.158.932 

inn.  ete.;  dlverware:  dlver-pIated  and 
oified;  plated  ware;  rilverware:  pencils 

( 

TABM 

Katerialf. 

1 

Pnxluet. 
$1,106,203 

1860 177 

1860 218 

1870 313 

1880 285 

1890 253 

1900 aaa 

$1,958,902 
2.813.627 
5.660,377 
4.091.219 
6.390,800 
9.981.801 

plated  ware. 

britannia  ware. 

and  peusi,  gold: 

8.722.768 

4,778.621 

13.592.216 

8.637.148 

13.962.381 

19 f 41 3. 398 

1850. 

18(30. 
1870 
1880 
1800 

1900. 

Silvenniiths.  jewi 
Jewelry,  gold  ohi 

-  Jewelry  not  ape 

watch  caaes. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  goldsmith  or  silversmith,  to  keep  busy, 
had  to  make  other  wares  than  jewelry,  and  readily  took  up  the 
making  of  fine  mathematical  or  surgical  instruments.  New  York 
becisoo|6  an^./BitiU  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
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feissional  and  sdentiAo  instrumentB,  optica]  gooda  and  {Aoto- 
graphic  apparatns.  The  three  indnstrieB  employ  some  4,000 
highly-skilled  workmen  in  New  York  City,  Rochester,  Geneva  and 
Troy ;  Rochester  and  its  suburbs  being  the  leading  district  in  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  optical  and  photographic  ap- 
paratus. 

One  other  branch  of  metal-working  may  almost  be  ranked 
among  the  leading  industries  of  the  State — ^the  various  kinds  of 
work  that  are  classed  under  the  head  of  ^' tinsmithing,  copper- 
smithing  and  sheet-iron  working,"  in  which  New  York  has  always 
led  the  other  States.  ThiB  woric,  however,  is  essentially  that  of  a 
hand  trade  or  neighborhood  industry,  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees to  an  establishment  being  only  four  and  one-half.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  from  a  product  of  about  two  million  dol- 
lars in  1860  to  one  of  nearly  nineteen  million  dollars  in  1900,  is, 
however,  considerably  larger  than  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  same  period : 

vat  Aim  sBBBT-iBOM  woRKZMO  (ixcifUDiNo  oormsitimifro) 


EsUb- 

Em- 

Yesr. 

liflhmeDts. 

C^>ital. 

plogrMi. 

WatM. 

MatMiab. 

Produet. 

18i50 

476 

$904,440 

1.442 

8463.744 

$999,759 

?1, 968. 706 

18C0 

667 

2,287,219 

2.669 

853.972 

1,737.781 

3,873.112 

1870 

970 

4,546.321 

5.187 

2.056.510 

4.015.274 

8.414;894 

1880 

1.230 

5,227,281 

5,709 

2.430.789 

5,803.132 

10,880,140 

1800 

1.155 

7.483,547 

7.M5 

4,715.978 

6.240.012 

14,245.039 

1900 

1.818 

10.585.079 

8.808 

4.864.286 

8.371.058 

18.696.192 

1850   Tin  and  sheet-faron  workers. 
1860.  Tin  and  ■beet-iron  woricers;  ooppenanithinc 
,  1870.  Tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  ware;  ooppenmiihins. 
1880.  Tin,  oopper  and  sheet-iron  ware:  ooppersmithinc. 
1890  Tinsmithinc,  ooppersniitfainc,  and  sheet-Iron  wovUnc. 
1900.  Tinsmllhins.  eoppenmithing.  and  sheet-iron  worldnc. 


Iron  and  Stbbl  and  Thbib  Products 

At  the  twelfth  censns  the  gross  value  of  New  Toric's  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  including  machinery,  but  excluding  ships 
and  vehicles  for  land  transportation,  was  1200,000,000,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  the  aggr^;ate  of  all  manufactured  products  reported 
for  the  State  in  1860.  This  large  product  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  reported  at  the  first  census, 
namely,  f  859,896  in  1810 — ^but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing this  progress,  the  industry  has  failed  to  maintain  its 
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relative  rank  either  among  New  York  industries  or  anumg  the 
various  States.  New  York,  indeed,  still  ranks  second  among  the 
States  in  the  production  of  machinery  and  other  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years  ha^  seen  the  vast  iron  and 
steel  industry  itself  pass  beyond  its  borders  to  districts  nearer 
the  sources  of  supply. 

Iron  and  Steel* 
f 

COMUNSD   TOTALIi  OP  (a)   BLAST  PUmKACCS,  (b)   KOLUNO  MILLS  AND  STBSL  WOBKS,  (o)   TBON- 

OBS  VOBOM  Aia>  IBON  BLOOMKRISS 


Estab- 

Wa«e 

Year. 

lishmento. 

Capital. 

earaars. 

Wa«es. 

Materials. 

Produot. 

1850 

97 

82,305.460 

2.0S4 

S667.924 

SI. 700. 676 

IK2.953.057 

I860 

66 

3.246.950 

2.876 

094.416 

3.322.991 

6.190.746 

1870 

116 

14.682.699 

8.930 

4.502.032 

19.201.138 

27.891.329 

1880 

74 

19,762.471 

11.444 

4.099.451 

13.896.229 

22,219,219 

1800 

44 

16.282,436 

6.848 

3.303.811 

10.424.852 

15,849.637 

1000.....    . 

30 

13.292,346 

6.418 

3.062.711 

7.676.155 

13.858.553 

NoTff.— The  figures  for  1880-1900  were  oompiled  by  the  Census  Offioe  (Twelfth  Cnisua, 
rol.  X,  p.  5):  those  for  1850-1870  have  been  compiled  from  the  several  censusee  and  may  not 
be  xtrictly  coaipaitible,  owing  to  changes  in  dasidfioation. 

II  - ■ . — ■ , f-M— Tl  ■ 

*The  following  statistics  include  castings,  which  vrere  at  first  made  in  iron  "works."  but 
later  in  foundries  distinct  from  the  establishments  known  as  iron  worki*: 

1810. 

Furnaces  (air  and  blast),  pig  iron «...  $862,020 

Bloomeries 21,200 

Forges 168.400 

Trip  hammers 

RoUing  and  sUtting  mills 88 .  120 

NaUeries 276.166 


$860,896 


1820. 

Pig-iron  and  castings $842,400 

Wrought-iron 472,168 

1832. 

Pig-iron  and  castings $761 .807 

Wrought-imn 1,089.790 

1836. 

Iron  works $4,849,940 

Trip  hammers 963.681 

Chain  eaUea 28.626 

1840. 

Pig4ron $727,200 

Castings 2.612.792 

Wioug|it4ron 3,400,045 

1846. 

Iron  works $8,402,686 

Trip  hammsrs 686.328 

Chain  caHes 6,000 


$814,668 


$2,741,607 


$4,742,156 


$6,730,037 


$8,993,914 
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Pennqrlvania  has  almost  from  the  first  ranked  above  the  other 
States  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  daring  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Ohio  held  the  second  place;  but  until  late  in 
the  TO's  New  York  was  a  fairly  dose  rival  of  Ohio,  and  at  that 
time  seemed  destined  to  remain  among  the  leaders.  Industrial 
changes,  however,  so  altered  the  conditions  of  manufacture  that 
some  of  New  York's  world-famous  plants  closed  their  doors  and 
production  fell  off  fifty  per  cent  between  1870  and  1900. 

More  recently,  however,  the  industry  has  been  revived  under 
promising  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  New  York 
may  regain  some  of  its  pristine  importance.  At  any  rate  the 
story  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  too  interesting  to  pass 
over;  although  such  menticHi  must  be  brief.  Owing  to  tiie  fre- 
quent changes  in  process,  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion are  not  comparable  for  any  extended  period;  for  example, 
iron  castings  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
made  in  the  same  establishments  with  pig  iron,  and  the  two 
products  were  reported  together.  From  1840  to  1870  castings 
were  reported  separately,  but  since  1880  they  have  been  included 
among  ^^  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,"  and  hence  cannot 
be  separately  shown. 

As  a  colony,  New  Yoric  attained  less  prominence  in  tiie  iron 
industry  than  her  neighbors  to  the  east  and  soutii.  The  first  iron 
works  recorded  by  the  historian  of  American  manufactures  were 
the  furnace  and  forge  built  about  1740  by  Philip  Livingston,  upon 
the  Livingston  manor  in  Columbia  county,  to  utilize  the  ore  of 
the  Salisbury  mine  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  owners) , 
just  across  the  Oonnecticut  border.*  Ten  years  later  a  rich  de- 
posit of  iron  was  found  in  the  Sterling  mountain,  in  Orange 
county  near  the  New  Jersey  border,  and  this  mine  has  been 
worked  almost  to  the  present  day.  A  blast  furnace  was  at  once 
erected  nearby  and  then  (1761)  a  forge  for  the  making  of  anchors. 
The  first  steel  made  in  New  York  was  produced  at  the  Sterling 
works  in  1776,  and  during  the  Revolution  the  iron  was  used  for 
cannon,  bar  iron,  etc.    But  its  most  famous  product  was  the  great 

*Biflhop,  Histoiy  of  Amerioan  Manufaotura,  I,  530. 
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chain  which  wa«  forged  there  and  then  stretched  across  the  Hud- 
son at  West  Point  to  bar  the  passage  of  British  ships.  Other 
mines  were  opened  and  furnaces  built  in  the  Highlands,  either  in 
Orange  county  or  the  neighboring  counties  of  Putnam  and 
Dutchesil;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  far 
richer  deposits  in  the  Adirondacks  were  worked.  The  first  iron 
works  in  the  Ghamplain  district  were  built  in  Essex  county  in 
1801,  and  the  mining  of  iron  ore  in  New  York  became  in  time, 
especially  after  the  construction  of  the  Champlain  canal,  a  great 
industry.  In  fact  New  York  usually  ranked  third  among  the 
States  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
latest  decade ;  in  1890  the  New  York  product  slightly  ezoeeded  in 
value  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in  quantity  produced  ranked 
third. 

During  the  major  portion  of  the  century  New  York  ranked 
equally  high  in  the  production  of  iron  from  the  ore,  because  at 
that  time  blast  furnaces  for  the  conversion  of  ore  into  pig  iron 
were  located  near  the  beds  of  ore.  Down  to  1840  the  fuel  used 
in  this  process  in  American  blast  furnaces  was  charcoal,  whidi 
of  course  could  be  made  as  cheaply  at  the  iron  mines  as  elsewhere. 
Soon  after  1840  anthracite  coal  came  into  use  and  by  1866  more 
iron  was  made  with  it  than  from  the  burning  of  charooal.  While 
the  use  of  anthracite  primarily  favored  Pennsylvania,  it  also 
benefited  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  as  these  States  lay  close  to 
the  anthracite  coal  layers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  possessed 
rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  themselves.  New  York's  production  of 
pig  iron  then  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  about  1876  attained 
its  maximum  fignte.  That  year  marked  the  close  of  the  period 
dominated  by  anthracite  coal.  Its  displacement  by  bituminous 
coal  placed  New  York  at  a  relative  disadvantage,  as  the  bitum- 
inous mines  could  not  be  easily  tapped  by  the  New  York  furnaces, 
which  were  situated  in  the  Champlain  district  and  the  upper 
Hudson  valley.  Transportation  costs  rendered  it  cheaper  to  ship 
the  ore  to  the  fuel  than  fuel  to  the  ore,  and  the  blast  furnaces 
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therefore  moved  aoroM  the  Alleghanies  to  more  advantageoiis 
territory.* 

The  manufacture  of  rolled  and  hammered  iron  and  of  Bteel  in 
New  Yorkf  has  gone  through  a  development  similar  to  that  indi- 

^Tke  following  statiBtica  show  the  up*  and  downs  of  New  York's  bUst  fumaoes  In  their 
oompetition  with  those  of  other  states:  ^ 


TEAR. 


1810.... 

lO^tJ  •  •  •  ■ 

I860.... 

loOll  •  •  •  « 

1870.... 
1880.... 
1890.... 

XV^^/  •  •  ■  • 


▼A1.UB  or  pxa-noN  madb  xn — 


United 
States. 


$3,616,457 

7.172,676 

13,401,898 

20.870.120 

69,640,498 

89,316,669 

146.643,163 

206.823.202 


Penn- 
sylvania. 


$1,301,343 

2.459,876 

6.170,625 

11,262,974 

82,636,410 

46,673,760 

75,239.203 

101,676,487 


Ohio. 


$109. 

880, 

1.427, 

2,697, 

10.966. 

13,038, 

19,800. 

40.366. 


090 
900 
838 
366 
938 
193 
268 
637 


New  York 
(rank  of  N.  Y.) 


[3) 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3) 

i] 


$362,020 
727.200 
1.067,572 
1,635.768 
7,922.463 
6,816,241 
5.182.606 
6.046.146 


niinois. 


$3,960 

93,600 

37.600 

T 

2,391.860 

10,138.310 

16,153,646 


Alabama. 


$750 

28,896 

64,590 

210.258 

1.405.356 

10.315  691 

13, -iS.  .769 


lu  1900  Virginia,  with«  product  of  $6,605,218,  also  ranked  above  New  York 


StATTBTICS  of  PiGhlBON  PROPUOTION  XH  Nsw  YoRK.  1860  TO  1900. 


Year. 

1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 
1900.. 


Estab- 
lishments. 

29 

15 

39 

30 

16 

9 


Capital. 

$927,500 
1.369.100 
5,732,116 
8,836.471 
6,443,208 
4.003,641 


Wage- 
earners. 

934 

656 

2.121 

2,518 

1.410 

1.033 


Wages. 

Materials. 

Product. 

$286,296 

$541,433 

$1,067,572 

215,364 

1.018.772 

1.635.758 

1.095,450 

5.548.925 

7.922,463 

902.929 

4.166.622 

6.816.241 

581.107 

4.212,888 

5.182,606 

632,393 

3.508,100 

6.046.145 

From  censuses  of  1850. 1870  and  1900 


tiBON  AND  Stbbl:    (5)Rolx<bd  Iron  and  Stbbl 


Year. 
1850.. 


1860. 
1870. 

1880. 

1890. 
1900. 


a 
h 

a 
b 

a 
b 


Estab- 
lishments. 

.4 

10 
2 

27 
5 

23 
5 

10 

20 


Capital. 

$181,000 

939.750 
205.000 

5.008,400 
1.030.000 

6.086,000 
2.275.000 

9.321.993 

9,243.471 


■m- 
ployi 

168 

1,473 
91 

4,653 
284 

5,532 
1,905 

5.418 

4,344 


Wages. 

$43,800 

514.680 
42,336 

2,862.890 
185,200 

1.937,319 
787.872 

2.872,816 

2,410.276 


Materials. 

$338,575 

1.529,833 
187,899 

9.714.807 
466.712 

5.286.659 
2.977.627 

5,932.461 

4.093,932 


product. 

$500,000 

2,251.260 
277,040 

14.136.226 
834,220 

8,697.446 
5,227,176 

10,810.088 

8.697.995 


aRolling  mills. 


68teel  works. 


Year. 
1850... 


Iron  and  Stbbl: 

Estab- 
lishments. 


(e)lBON  Blooms  and  Hammbrbd  Bar  Iron. 

Em- 
Capital,        ployees. 

982 


1860 


1870 


\ 


a 
b 

a 
b 


1880 

1890 

1850   Iron  forges. 

18001 

1870' 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 


64  $1,196,950 

24  442,100 

14  290,000 

22  1,614,883 

23  1,197,300 

22  2.254,000 

9  517,434 


439 

217 

1,020 
902 

1.489 

154 


Wages. 

$837,828 

141.936 
80.100 

358.135 
501.257 

964.421 

279.503 


Materials. 

$010,568 

468.559 
167.928 

1.626.264 
1.864.430 

471,331 

61,050 


Product. 

$1,385,585 

697,198 
329,500 

2,171,166 
2,827.255 

1.478.356 

356,843 


alron  blooms,     blron.  forged 


Forges  and  bloomeries. 

Ditto. 

IHtto:  no  separate  report  for  New  Yoric  published 
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cated  above  for  pig-iron.  Until  the  puddling  process  was  intro- 
duced, about  1840,  nearly  all  forms  of  iron  were  made  at  the 
places  where  the  ore  was  converted.  Boiling  and  slitting  mills 
for  transforming  bar  iron  into  hoop  iron  and  nail  rods  were  scat- 
tered through  the  counties  along  the  Hudson,  but  the  business 
became  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  which  for  several 
decades  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1787  a  nail  mill  was  in 
operation  in  Albany,  and  in  1807  an  Albany  Arm  (Brinckerhoff 
&  Co.)  built  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill  on  the  Wynantskill,  near 
Troy.  In  1826  the  mill  was  bought  at  auction  by  Erastus  Com- 
ing, a  hardware  merchant  of  Albany,  and  called  first  the  Albany 
Nail  Factory,  and  later,  upon  a  reorganization  of  the  firm,  which 
had  been  joined  by  John  F.  Winslow,  the  Albany  Iron  Works. 
Here  the  conversion  of  pig  into  wrought  iron  by  the  puddling 
process  was  done  in  1839,  the  only  other  plant  in  New  York  where 
the  process  was  similarly  successful  thus  early  being  the  Ulster 
Iron  Works,  and  here  were  made  the  iron  plates  for  the  epoch- 
making  '^  Monitor,''  invented  by  Ericsson.  About  that  time  also 
the  Comings,  associated  with  John  A.  Griswold,  bought  a  rolling 
mill  built  in  1846  by  the  Troy  Vulcan  Co.,  on  the  Poestenkill  near 
Troy,  and  operated  it  under  the  firm  name  of  John  A.  Griswold 
&  Co. ;  while  in  1863  Winslow,  Griswold  &  A.  L.  Hall^  estab- 
lished one  of  the  pioneer  steel  works  of  this  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wynantskill,  where  they  undertook  to  manufacture 
steel  under  the  Bessemer  patents,  which  they  had  acquired  for 
the  United  States.  In  1865  they  made  the  first  oonversion  of 
charcoal  iron  into  steel.  In  1867  the  mill  was  enlarged  to  twice 
its  former  capacity  (2^  tons),  but  the  next  year  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  and  was  soon  after  bought  by  John  A.  Griswold 
&  Co.,  and  again  enlarged.  In  1875  the  three  plants  controlled 
by  ErastuB  Corning  &  Co.  and  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co.  were  con- 
solidated under  the  Albany  and  Bensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  in  1885  (under  the  name  of  the  Troy  Steel  and  Iron 
Co.)  extended  the  plant  to  Breaker  Island  in  the  Hudson  river 
and  employed  2,300  workmen.  In  1893,  however,  the  comjMuiy 
passed  into  a  receiver's  hands,  and  the  plant  is  no  longer  oper- 
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atedy  having  been  sold  under  foreclosnre  in  1902  to  interests  said 
to  be  allied  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

While  at  the  time  the  twelfth  censns  was  taken,  Troy  was  still 
the  leading  city  in  manofactnring  iron  and  steel  in  New  York 
State,  it  was  already  yielding  its  primacy  to  the  industrial  dis- 
triot  of  which  Buffalo  is  the  center.  Of  the  6,418  wage-earners 
employed  in  this  industry  in  New  York,  1,128  were  in  two  Troy 
mills,  and  287  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Gohoes;  but  Ejrie  and 
Niagara  counties  together  counted  1,318  employees  (Buffalo  871, 
North  Tonawanda  349,  Lockport  98).  At  the  same  time  there 
was  building  in  the  town  of  West  Seneca,  just  across  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  largest  steel  plants  in  the 
United  States,  which  will  soon  be  operated  by  a  company  capital- 
ized at  140,000,000.*  Indications  point  to  the  growth  of  a  large 
iron  and  steel  business  along  the  New  York  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  may  restore  the  State  to  its  former  rank  in  this  industiy.f 

Iron    Caatluffti    and    M«e]ilnery 

New  York  has  693  factories  which  employ  7,200  workers  and 
annually  produce  more  than  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  tools,  Hrearms,  etc.,  but  in  most  of  these  industries 
New  York  is  outranked  by  other  States,  especially  Connecticut 
When  it  comes  to  machines  and  implements,  however,  New  York, 
with  a  yearly  product  of  more  than  |100,000,000,  ranks  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania.  The  bulk  of  this  vast  production  is  in- 
cluded in  the  industry  designated  as  ^^  foundry  and  machine«hop 
products,"  and  cannot  therefore  be  analysed  as  fully  as  it  de- 
serves, since  only  a  few  of  the  products  are  separately  treated  by 
the  census.  Moreover,  there  are  some  six  or  eight  machine  indus- 
tries not  included  in  the  group,  as  for  example,  electrical  appara- 
tus, agricultural  implements  and  machines,  typewriters,  sewing 
madiines,  gas  machines  and  meters,  and  also  steam  fittings  and 
apparatus,  and  architectural  and  ornamental  iron  work.  Both 
of  these  latter  industries  are  branches  of  the  foundry  trade  and 


*A8  this  is  pasmng  through  the  press,  in  1903,  the  factory  inspector's  report  reveals  the 
plant  in  partial  operation  with  a  force  of  5.214  employees. 

tThe  recent  statistics  of  pii^-iron  production  reveal  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  since  1890 
mott  of  whieh  has  been  gained  snce  1899  In  1903  New  York  passed  Virginia  which,  for  more 
than  a  decade,  had  ranked  fifth  in  volume  of  produetion 


I860.. 

1870.. 

1880.. 

1890. 

1900. 


■    •   •  ■ 
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were  formerly  included  in  that  indnstry,  the  growth  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

FOUXORY  AND  IklACaiNB  ShOP  PxtODDCTB 

Ettaiy  Wage- 

YeAr.          lifiliments.  GMtal.  earaen.  Wa«M.  MaterialB.  Product. 

I860 704  $9,394,775  14,201  $6,125,224  $8,082,189  16,558,322 

580  12.691.763  15.063  5.741.064  8,248.829  20.628.167 

942  29.218.231  24.263  14.162.666  19.620.866  44.955.494 

883  34.046.914  31.261  14.828.342  20,214.369  44.714.915 

1,081  68,086.728  39.133  23.245,546  27,273.952  72.084.600 

1.352  107.926,156  50.173  27.576.739  41.814.790  96.636.617 

Ibonwork.  ABCHiTicruiiAi*  AND  Ornambntal. 

1880 9  $106,000  105  $48,653  $184,647  $293,131 

1890 155         3.739,291         4.018         2.591,695         4.147.313  8.386.281 

1900 203         6.167.239         4,942         2.936,838         6,877,269         12,745,249 

1850.  Iron  foundries;  machiiuBts  and  millwrighta;  stoves  aad  rancea. 

1860  < Iron  oastinga,  not  elsewhere  specified;  iron  castings;  stoves  and  hollow  ware;  ma- 

1870  f     ohinery. 

1880-1900.  Foundry  and  maohine  shop  products. 

The  ezclxiBion  of  aeveral  important  branches  of  tiie  fonndiy 
trade  in  1880,  as  already  mentioned,  operates  to  conceal  the  actoal 
rate  of  progress  in  the  last  two  decades,  as  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease of  production  in  both  ardiitectural  iron  work  and  steam 
fittings.  Of  the  196,636,517  product  in  1900,  |4,408,860  consisted 
of  metal-working  maohinery  and  126,724,879  of  motive  power  ap- 
pliances, as  follows:  Locomotives,  (9,492,891;  traction  engines, 
f  439,256;  motor  vehicles,  ¥471,547;  engines,  boilers,  etc., 
116,121,185.  The  census  statistics  atford  no  information  respect- 
ing the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  producing  this  output 
(other  than  locomotives),  but  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors 
of  the  present  year  (1902)  indicate  that  the  approximate  number 
was  18,000  (of  whom  7,000  work  in  the  two  prindpal  looomottve 
shops).  The  number  and  value  of  boilers  and  engines  reported 
by  164  New  York  factories  at  the  twelfth  census  were  as  follows: 

AcKreenlc 
Kuniber.    hone-i>ower.       Value. 
Steam  boOeis: 

fin  tube 8,708  171,130  $1,814.M7 

Wat«rtube 458  56.0O9  454.287 

Steam  engines* 

Uarine Ill  17,404  261,243 

Fixed  eut-offthrottlinc 2,004  111,410  1,179,428 

Hich  ■pf'ed  variable  automatic  cut-off 404  46,877  668,353 

Low  ipead  variable  aotomatui  cut-off 216  60,703  873,760 

Internal  c<iinbattioQ  encinea  (gaa.  petroleum,  etc.) 1,387  11,610  466.311 

Water  moton* 

Ovenhot  or  imderahot  wheels 8                  60  000 

Turbinca 63             3,631  7,102 

ImiMOtwheeli 221                 651  20,780 

All  otlier  produete 7,623,588 

OaaiomworiiaiMlnpairiM 2,850,808 

Total $16,121,185 
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While  New  York  now  rankd  third,  and  produces  only  ten  p«r 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  motive  power  appliances  in  the  United 
States  (1172,202,146),  it  ha«  contributed  n^uoh  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  A  New  York  City  machinist,  in  fact,  is 
credited  with  having  begun  the  business  of  making  stationary 
engines,*  and  New  York  City  engineei's  associated  with  Robert 
Fulton  founded  and  developed  the  manufacture  of  marine  en- 
gines after  Fulton  had  been  obliged  to  send  to  England  for  an 
engine  to  propel  his  steamboat,  the  Olermontf 

In  the  manufacture  of  looomotives  New  York  is  second  only 
to  Pennsylvania,  although  it  took  up  the  business  at  a  much  later 
date.  Although  the  census  reports  four  plants  in  New  York,  two 
of  these  turn  out  the  bulk  of  New  York's  product — ^the  two 
branches  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Bdienectady 
and  Dunkirk,  which  at  the  present  time  (1902)  employ  4,000  and 
2,800  men  respectiyely.  The  Srchenectady  Locomotive  Works 
were  established  in  1818,  while  the  Dunkirk  plant  was  originally 
constructed  aa  the  locomotive  building  and  repair  shops  of  the 
Erie  Bailway.  In  1869  the  Erie  completed  a  larger  plant  at  a 
more  central  location,  and  President  Qould  issued  an  order  to 
close  the  Dunkirk  shops;  but  was  induced  instead  to  lease  them 
to  H.  Q.  Brooks,  a  resident  of  Dunkirk  and  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Erie  Bailway.  The  works 
enjoyed  a  steady  growth  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
whose  company  acquired  the  title  in  1883,  and  upon  the  formation 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  entered  that  combination. 
Much  locomotive  construction  work  is  done  in  shops  owned  and 
operated  by  railway  comi>anies;  but  this  is  reported  under  the 
industry  title  of  ^^  cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 
by  railroad  comi>anies/' 

Anothei*  large  industry  in  the  class  of  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products  Is  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses.  The  his- 
tory of  this  industry  is  largely  interwoven  with  the  growth  of 
the  Arm  of  Hoe  in  New  York  City,  who  were  among  the  first 
(1822)  in  this  country  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  iron  in- 
stead of  wooden  presses.    They  also  produced  (1847)  the  first 

*Bishop,  Kinory  uf  Americau  Manufaciurcfl,  11.  580. 
tibid,  687-592. 
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rotary  press,  which  carried  the  type  on  a  revolving  cylinder,  and 
for  many  years  their  only  competition  was  from  other  New  York 
houses.  In  recent  years  Chicago  has  rivaled  New  York  City  in 
this  industry,  but  improvements  like  the  making  of  duplicate 
stereotype  plates,  the  web  press,  which  is  self-feeding  from  a  long 
roll  of  paper,  etc.,  have  cheapened  printing  and  enormously  in- 
creased the  market  for  presses. 

Another  impoilant  foundry  industry  in  this  State  is  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves.  In  the  eighteenth  century  stove  plates  were 
cast  at  blast  furnaces  near  the  iron  mines.  But  Troy  early  be- 
came a  center  of  the  stove  trade;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  stove  founding  became  a  separate  business,  it  grew  up  chiefly 
at  Albany  and  Troy,  where  superior  mouiding-sand  was  found. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  west,  the  stove  business  developed  in 
western  cities,  especially  Detroit,  which  now  leads  the  world; 
but  New  York  State  still  ranks  among  the  first  in  this  industry. 

As  previously  noted,  the  census  statistics  specify  only  a  small 
number  of  machine  industries  outside  of  the  class  of  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products.  Among  them  agricultural  implements 
and  electrical  apparatus  are  most  important,  while  of  the  several 
small  machines  separately  entered  (cash  registers,  sewing  mar 
chines,  gas  machines  and  meters,  scales  and  balances,  etc)  only 
the  typewriter  business  requires  particular  mention  on  account 
of  its  special  development  in  New  York.  The  growth  of  the  type- 
writer industry  has  all  been  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
idea  of  mechanical  writing  is  not  a  hew  one,  but  until  1868  no 
practical  machine  had  appeared.  The  earliest  patents  were  by 
Englishmen,  but  all  the  important  inventions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  by  Americans,  and  the  United  States  has  prac- 
tically no  competitor  in  this  field.  The  first  machine  waa  made 
in  Ilion  in  1873,  and  the  first  one  was  offered  for  sale  in  1875.  It 
was  clumsy,  wrote  only  capitals  and  was  received  with  little 
favor.  During  the  decade  from  1880-1890  great  improvements 
and  judicious  advertising  increased  the  sale  of  the  instruments 
so  that  in  1890,  when  it  first  appears  under  a  separate  classifica- 
tion in  the  census,  the  annual  value  of  the  product  was  |S,630,126, 
and  the  capital  invested  |1,421,783.  During  the  decade  1890-1900, 
the  amount  of  capital  increased  five-fold  and  the  value  of  the 
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product  nearly  doubled.  Of  the  entire  product,  valued  at 
16,932,029,  there  was  exported  |2,697,544  worth,  or  about  40  per 
cent.  New  York  State  leads  all  others  in  this  industry;  in  1900 
there  were  88,087  machines  produced,  forming  61  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  the  United  States,  and  this  product  was  valued 
at  13,823,992,  or  55  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole  country.  There 
were  twenty-one  establishments  employing  about  1,800  hands. 
Of  this  number  fourteen  establishments  were  located  in  New 
York  City,  but  employed  only  466  hands.  Ilion  and  Syracuse 
are  the  seats  of  large  factories. 
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The  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances  has  risen  to  impor- 
tance only  in  the  last  two  decades.  Fifty  years  ago  electrical 
apparatus,  except  for  experimental  use,  was  practically  unknown. 
The  wonderful  inventions  of  the  last  half  century  have,  however, 
raised  electrical  instruments  and  appliances  to  a  most  imi>ortant 
product.  In  1880  practically  all  of  the  product  was  in  the  form 
of  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  at  that  time  the  telephone  was 
yet  in  its  infancy.  From  1880  on  the  invention  and  perfecting  of 
electrical  machines  for  lighting,  heating,  transmitting  power, 
mining,  street  railroading  and  a  thousand  other  purposes  has 
caused  the  growth  of  vast  plants  employing  thousands  of  skilled 
laborers.  As  late  as  1887  a  census  of  electrical  street  railways 
showed  only  thirteen  small  roads.  At  the  present  time  the 
horse  car  is  a  curiosity,  and  many  steam  railroads  have  been  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  development  of  interurban  and  suburban 
electrical  car  Hues  as  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  schedules  or 
adopt  the  use  of  electricity.  In  1880  New  York  State  boasted 
twenty-five  establishments,  with  $333,558  capital,  producing 
1798,939  worth  of  goods ;  in  1900,  134  establishments  capitalized 
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at  117,697,352  produced  |22,695,024,  an  increase  in  capital  of 
over  fifty-fold,  and  in  production  of  thirty-fold. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  electrical  development  New 
York  State  has  been  far  in  advance.  In  1890  the  value  of  elec- 
trical supplies  produced  in  the  State  was  |8,189,180,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Massachusetts 
ranked  second  with  |5,762,599,  and  New  Jersey  third  with 
1744,274.  By  1900  the  production  of  New  York  State  had  more 
than  doubled  itself,  but  its  proportion  of  the  production  of  the 
whole  country  was  less.  The  production  of  the  leading  States 
and  their  proportions  of  the  whole  country  is  as  follows:  New 
York,  122,695,024,  or  25  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  |19,112,665,  or 
21  per  cent;  Illinois,  f  12,169,425,  or  13  per  cent;  Massachusetts, 
110,490,361,  or  11  per  cent.  In  1900  there  were  only  six  estab- 
lishments reporting  over  1,000  hands,  whereas  322  establishments 
employ  between  five  and  fifty  hands.  New  York  State  employs 
in  this  branch  of  industry  10,370  wage-earners,  Pennsylvania 
7,817,  Illinois  6,048,  Massachusetts  5,202.  Pittsburg  leads  the 
cities  in  the  production,  with  a  product  valued  at  f  14,013,450; 
Chicago  ranks  second,  producing  |11,357,9§6  worth,  and  New 
York  City  third  with  |10,851,350. 

In  the  production  of  insulated  wire  and  cable,  dynamos,  elec- 
tric light  and  fixtures,  switchboards  and  telegraph  instruments, 
New  York  State  stands  first.  The  value  of  the  most  important 
electrical  appliances  manufactured  in  the  State  is  as  follows: 
Insulated  wire  and  cable,  |6,119,878;  motors,  |4,470,881;  dyna^ 
mos,  13,280,871;  telephones,  $2,765,994;  electric  light  and  fix- 
tures, f  1,551,051;  switchboards,  f  1,055,288;  transformers,  |723,- 
908;  telegraph  instruments,  f 634,261.  The  manufacture  of  in- 
sulated wire  and  cable  is  the  most  important  electrical  industry 
in  the  country.  In  1900  its  annual  value  in  the  United  States 
was  121.292,001 — nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  value  of  all  elec- 
trical appliances.  These  figures  show  to  some  extent  its  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  nearly  all  electrical  operations.  Motors' 
and  dynamos  form  another  important  product.  Their  united  an- 
nual value  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  130,000,000.  The 
perfection  of  the  dynamo  obviating  the  use  of  primary  batteries 
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which  consumed  coetly  chemicals,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  these  electrical  power  generators. 

The  bulk  of  New  York's  production  is  turned  out  in  two  large 
factories — one  in  New  York,  which  employs,  according  to  the  fac- 
tory inspector's  report  of  1902,  4,100  wage-earners,  and  one  in 
Schenectady  that  employs  over  10,000  wage-earners.  In  the 
census  tables  the  latter  plant  is  assigned  to  Schenectady  county, 
outside  the  city. 
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1850.  ARzioultunil  implements. 

1860.  Acrioultunl  implement*,  miaceUaneoiu;  fanning  mills;  crain  eradlea  and  acythe- 
■naths;  handles;  moiven  and  sciapen;  ploughs  and  etiltivatars;  rakes;  threshers  and  sepa- 
rators. 

1870-1900.  Agrfouhmral  impleiueutr. 

New  York's  share  in  the  development  of  this  industry  has  al- 
ways been  an  honorable  one,  as  befits  a  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth.  James  Oliver  perfected  the  chilled  plow  and  built 
up  a  large  business  in  Syracuse.  The  Pitts  brothers  patented  the 
first  successful  threiriiing  machine  in  1887,*  and  from  Buffalo 
long  supplied  them  to  farmers  throughout  a  wide  region. 
Ketcham  was  the  first  to  build  distinctively  mowing  machines, 
and  his  machines  were  likewise  manufactured  in  Buffalo,  while 
the  famous  Walter  A.  Wood  mower,  patented  in  the  early  fifties, 
is  still  made  at  Hoosick  Falls.  New  York's  progress  in  the  in- 
dustry was  most  rapid  in  the  two  decades  after  1850,  when  its 
production  increased  from  |1 ,266,276  to  ^11,847,037  in  currency, 
and  in  both  1850  and  1860  New  York  led  all  the  States.  It  was 
natural,  however,  that  the  gre.nt  agricultural  region  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  should  prefer  to  procure  its  implements  from  fac- 
tories close  at  hand,  and  by  1870  Ohio  had  become  the  leading 
State.  In  1880  Illinois  also  passed  New  York,  and  since  1890  has 
established  an  indisputable  supremacy  in  the  industry;  its  in- 
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crease  in  18901900,  for  example,  being  larger  than  the  increase 
in  the  whole  country,  while  Chicago  alone  turns  out  one-fourth  of 
the  country's  product.  Although  the  capital  investment  has  in- 
creased somewhat  in  New  York,  production  has  remained  vir- 
tually stationary  in  the  last  quarter  century.  Of  the  larger  mar 
chines,  New  York  makes  more  mowers  than  anything  else,  in  this 
respect  surpassing  Ohio;  it  also  stands  second  in  number  of  har- 
rows produced,  and  third  in  number  of  reapers  or  harvesters  and 
in  number  of  threshers.  Mowers  and  reapers  are  the  principal 
machines  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  seat  of  New  York's  agricultural  implement  industry  lies  in 
the  narrow  stretch  of  farming  country  between  Troy  and  BulBfalo, 
the  principal  centers  being  Auburn  (Cayuga  county),  Hoosick 
Falls  (near  Troy),  Batavia  (Genesee  county),  Buffalo,  Syracuse 
and  Poughkeepsie. 


Conveyances 

On  the  border  line  between  the  iron  and  the  wood-working  in- 
dustries is  the  building  of  ships  and  vehicles  for  land  transporta- 
tion, a  class  of  industries  that  in  1900  occupied  39,450  of  New 
York's  wage-earners  and  turned  out  products  worth  167,466,313, 
as  compared  with  14,285  workmen  and  f  13,573,093  product  in 
1850.  There  was  a  relatively  small  increase  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  but  a  large  increase  in  the  carriage  and  wagon  indus* 
try ;  while  the  car  and  bicycle  industries  are  virtually  new. 

Slilp  and  Boat  Bvildlas 
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The  first  ship  built  on  the  American  continent  was  the  small 
bark  *  Onrest,"  or  "  llestless,'*  constructed  by  Captain  Adrian 
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Block  (discoverer  of  Block  Island,  Bhode  Island)  on  the  Man- 
hattan river  in  1614  to  replace  one  of  his  vessels  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  after  arriving  from  Holland  in  that  year.  It 
was  in  this  little  vessel  of  only  sixteen  tons  burden  that  Captain 
Hendrickson  discovered  the  Schuylkill  river  in  1616,  and  in  fact 
explored  the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia.  While 
New  York  did  not  as  a  colony  maintain  its  leadership  in  the  ship- 
building industry  as  against  New  England,  its  shipping  steadily 
increased,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Poughkeepsie  and 
Albany  had  become  prominent  in  shipbuilding,  so  that  Congress 
in  1775  assigned  to  the  I^oughkeepsie  yards  two  of  the  thirteen 
frigates  then  authorized.  Previous  to  the  occupation  by  the 
British,  New  York  City  built  large  numbers  of  privateers.  After 
the  War  of  1812  the  industry  in  New  York  City  enjoyed  another 
period  of  prospei*ity,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  development  of 
the  steamboat  after  Fulton's  epoch-making  voyage  on  the  Hud- 
son in  his  boat  the  ''  Clermont  '*  in  1807.  The  census  of  1850 
showed  that  New  York  stood  first  among  the  States  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  buiMing  of 
American  ocean-going  ships  reached  its  greatest  proportions. 
The  introduction  of  iron  ships,  together  with  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  upon  American  commerce^  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  American  ocean  marine,  although  many  yards  re- 
mained active  in  the  construction  of  craft  for  internal  navigation, 
and  New  York  City  firms  always  have  considerable  work  to  do  in 
the  nature  of  repairing.*  New  York,  therefore,  retained  its  rank 
as  the  leading  shipbuilding  State  until  1900,  when  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  well-equipped  yards  for  the  construction  of  the  largest 
iron  and  steel  ship9,  displaced  it.  The  last  decade  was  a  period 
of  considerable  prosperity  owing  to  the  large  number  of  war 
ships  ordered  by  Congress,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  and 
especially  the  growth  of  int^^al  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  is  alone  nearly  equal  to  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
country. 

*At  the  census  u(  1880  the  principal  ship  and  beat  building  industry  ol  New  Vork  harbor 
(New  York  oity,  Statcn  laUuul  and  Brooklyn)  was  reported  aa  the  oopperinc  of  wooden  vessels 
aod  ilkHithinc  of  grain  ships,  the  total  eost  of  the  work  amounting  to  $4,500,000. 
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The  following  table  discloses  the  various  kinds  of  boats  and 
ships  turned  out  by  the  industi*y  of  this  State  in  1900 : 


Oro»>  Net 

KiNii  OP  VBSSJCL                                                        tounage.  tonnuge. 

Steal  and  iron: 

Steam 7, 582  5,527 

Bailee 3,502  3,848 

Other  products  and  repaixH 

Wooden? 

Steam 4,817  2,874 

SaUinc 1,400  1,150 

Barseci 62,100  47,848 

Canal  boatiu 0,900  5.409 

Small  boatn 

Otber  prcxluetft  and  repairs 


Value. 

$860,650 

135,000 

8,228,004 

$535,252 
180,697 
873.664 

■  82,850 
654,702 

8, 137,552 


Total $8,647,371 

CarriAsea  and  Wasoim 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  classifying  the  small  shops 
in  which  blacksmithing  or  wheelwrighting  is  regularly  carried 
on,  and  carriages  or  wagons  manufactured  on  occasion,  prevents 
any  exact  comparison  from  one  census  year  to  another.  In  fact 
it  is  only  by  reading  together  the  figures  of  the  two  industries 
that  on^  can  really  study  the  growth  of  the  business,  as  will  be 
observed  from  an  examination  of  the  two  tables  that  follow : 
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1860.  BlaekamHlia;  haba,  epokea,  felloes;  wagons  and  oarts. 
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The  mantrfacture  of  carriages  and  wagons  was  carried  on  upon 
a  very  small  scale  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  as  travel  was 
principally  on  horseback  until  after  the  Bevoluticm.  In  the 
towns  a  few  coaches  were  in  use,  but  these  had  been  imported 
from  England.  In  1770  there  were  85  vehicles  owned  in  New 
York  City — ^26  coaches,  33  chariots  or  post-chaises  and  26  phae- 
tons. Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  turned  out  the  strong, 
heavy  wagons  used  for  carting  and  for  travel  in  the  pioneers' 
westward  movement.  The  Continental  Congress  prohibited  the 
importation  of  carriages  and  coaches,  and  in  1784  the  first  line 
of  mail  coaches  between  Boston  and  New  York  was  established. 
Among  the  famous  stage  coaches  and  wagons  of  the  day  were  the 
Troy  coach,  built  in  Troy,  and  the  great  Conestoga  wagon  used 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  freight.  It  was  a  broad-wheeled  wagon  with  canvas- 
oovered  body,  and  was  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses  or  oxen,  being 
the  prototype  of  the  famous  prairie  schooner  or  immigrant  wagon. 
The  iirst  census  of  manufactures  (1810)  mentioned  the  fact  that 
wagons  were  made  in  nine  of  the  States,  and  reported  the  value 
of  the  annual  production  at  |1,421,573.  About  1817  stage  coaches 
came  into  general  use,  and  in  1880  omnibuses  were  introduced 
on  Broadway  in  New  York  City.  The  buggy  is  purely  American 
in  its  origin  and  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  greatest  achievement 
of  American  carriagemakers.  It  is  simpler,  lighter,  stronger  and 
cheaper  than  any  similar  vehicle. 

At  the  census  of  1850  New  York  ranked  first  and  the  State 
maintained  its  lead  until  1880,  when  displaced  by  Ohio.  New 
York  still  leads  in  respect  of  the  capital  invested  and  wages  paid, 
but  Ohio  is  first  in  value  of  product.  Of  New  York's  product  in 
1900  (f  13,068,385)  the  largest  item  was  family  and  pleajntre  car- 
riages (58,282,  valued  at  |4,953,224),  followed  by  repair  work 
(14,095,230)  and  wagons  (23,145,  valued  at  |2,228,083);  public  con- 
veyances (744  of  the  value  of  |519,842),  automobiles  (582,  value 
1425,947),  sleighs  aijid  sleds  (14,740,  value  9422,650),  all  other 
products  f423,509.  Ohio  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  car- 
riages and  buggies,  while  Michigan  and  Indiana  also  outrank  New 
York.  In  the  manufacture  of  wagons  Indiana  ranks  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  New  York.    It  is  only  the  large 
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amount  of  repair  work  that  enables  !New  York  to  maintain  its 
position  ahead  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

About  one-third  of  New  York's  production  of  carriages  and 
wagons  in  1900  was  repair  work,  which  of  course  is  carried  on  in 
every  city  and  large  town.  Hence  the  establishments  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  State^  although  the  cities  do  most  of  the  work. 
New  York  City  contributes  one-third  of  the  product ;  Erie  county 
one-twelfth  (8.4  per  cent),  Monroe  county  7.3  per  cent,  Onondaga 
county  4.1  per  cent,  and  Westchester  county  2.3  per  cent.  Besides 
these  ^^  city  "  counties,  the  only  other  counties  prominent  in  the 
industry  are  Cortland  (7.8  per  cent),  Jefferson  (7.7  per  cent)  and 
Broome  (3.4  per  cent). 

Mention  was  made  of  the  item  of  582  automobiles  in  the  1900 
product  of  New  York  factories.  The  rapidly  increasing  import- 
ance of  this  vehicle  is  building  up  a  new  industry  in  which  New 
York  will  not  be  far  behind  other  States.  Already  there  are 
large  factories  in  Tarrytown  and  Buffalo,  some  of  which  were 
formerly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  tricycles. 
The  latter  is  a  declining  industry  which,  according  to  the  recent 
census,  employed  only  3,000  wage-earners  in  this  State. 

Gan  and  Ballway  Constinetloii  Sliopt 


EKinh- 

Sm. 

Yaw. 

Uduunto. 

CbipiUL 

pk)|rew. 

Wa«M. 

Maicriala. 

Prodoot. 

1800 

6 

$136,000 

260 

$102,180 

8170,862 

8886,320 

iseo 

4 

376.000 

818 

128.088 

232.178 

422,600 

1870 

18 

i.6t6,ono 

1,112 

716.802 

1,168.067 

2,077,820 

1880.    ..   . 

26 

080.622 

1,261 

666.500 

1.470,232 

2,304,680 

1890 

86 

7,627,265 

11,760 

6,366.101 

7.800,620 

14,034,407 

1000 

106 

22.671,628 

18.060 

0,741,221 

14,668,406 

26.776.207 

1850.  Can,  railroad. 

1860.  Ckn  and  omnibuMt. 

1870.  Oan^  nUmad.  and  npaln;  ean,  atnet. 

1880.  OuB,  nllroad,  atnai,  and  ropaln. 

1800.  Can  and  snaral  ihop  conatrootion  and  npaln  hy  ttaam  railroad  oompaiUcB;  oan. 
•taam  railroada.  not  ineludinc  operation  of  railroad  companiM:  oan  and  ■aneroi  shop  oooatruo- 
tion  and  lapain  by  itrMt  railroad  oonipaniaa;  ean,  atrtat  railroad,  not  inoliidinc  opemlion 
of  railroad  eouipaidap. 

1000.  DHto. 

An  important  branch  of  the  vehicle  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  cars  for  steam  and  street  railroads,  but  the  extent  of  this  in- 
dustry cannot  be  measured  by  census  statistics  o^ing  to  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  cars  are  made  by  railroad  companies 
in  shops  of  their  own  wherein  both  cars  and  locomotives  are  re* 
paired  as  well  as  constructed.  The  1900  product  specified  in  the 
foregoing  table  consisted  of  f  16,194,850  reported  by  steam  rail- 
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road  companies^  15,228,351  by  four  independent  manufaottirera 
of  steam  railroad  oars,  and  |4,352,006  for  street  railway  cars 
manufactured  and  repaired.  The  aggregate  production  by  steam 
railroad  construction  shops  and  manufacturers  was  as  follows : 

BuUt 2  S2S.1U 

Rapidnd 181 ,290  4.218,M2 

Ix»ooiotlT«d«p«rlir«it..-lW«*'«o**»'cocp<mtlon« 824,190 

AU  other  modiwta. 2,296,6t4 

Trial 16,864,940 

Pt 


oa 


GBrdeparlmeni. 


16dee|iiiiC6an »$266,690 

78  ean 1&5,191 


FrHtki:   4,409  ft$2,785,408 

786  82R,719 


8481,887 


8,195  8,114.212 

GuvTOpttiRd,  1,792,841 6.319.691 

Work  for  otbnr  eorpontionf! 737,088 

AH  oth«r  product.. {  *^;JS;5lg 

3,6R2,229 


ToUl $14,200,007 

BiidcB  and  huDdinf  TRepalciAiidren^valt 8810.2b5 

deparimeoi J  AH  other  products. 42,0H^ 

I        Tdtal ISJSS.Im 

Om/■BVOTAX^ 121,428.201 

The  extensive  operations  of  railroad  companies  in  their  own 
shops  are  a  recent  development,  having  been  relatively  unim- 
portant so  late  as  1870,  when  only  1,112  men  were  employed.  In 
1880  the  census  did  not  embrace  railway  repair  shops,  but  in 
1890  the  number  of  employees  had  mounted  to  11,760,  which  in 
the  last  decade  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Notwitii- 
standing  this  rapid  progress  New  York  is  outranked  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois,  which  have  as  much  or  more  shop  construction 
work  as  New  York  and  also  contain  the  principal  independent 
establishments.  In  this  State  the  production  of  independent 
works  is  relatively  small.  Thus  of  the  18,050  wage-earners  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  13,062  are  employed  in  the  shops  of 
steam  railroad  companies  and  2,559  in  those  of  street  railways, 
leaving  only  2,429  in  the  regular  factories.  The  West  Albany 
shops  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  alone 
give  employment  to  2,200  men,  while  the  thirteen  shops  in  and 
around  Buffalo,  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry  in  this  State, 
employed  upwards  of  4,500.  Hornellsville,  Rochester,  Elmira, 
Oswego,  Oneonta  and  New  York  are  the  other  imi>ortant  centers. 

bBy  independent  mannfiicturrn. 
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III.    POOD,  TOBACCO  AND  LIQUORS 

Thie  third  most  imp<Hi:aiit  group  of  industries  of  New  York,  as 
respects  the  number  of  workers  employed  and  value  of  work  done, 
is  the  preparation  of  food  and  kindi*ed  products— confectionery, 
tobacco  and  beverages.  In  the  matter  of  gross  value,  the  aggre- 
gate production  in  this  class  of  industries  outranks  all  other 
groups.  But  this  superiority  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  materials 
as  compared  with  the  amount  of  work  performed  upon  them  in 
the  factory ;  thus  the  cost  of  grain  used  in  the  flour  and  grist  mills 
of  the  State  in  the  census  year  was  over  |36,000,000,  while  the 
gross  value  of  the  product  was  only  |6,000,000  more,  and  the  cost 
of  the  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  slaughtered  was  |53,600,000,  while  the 
work  done  added  only  |7,500,000  to  their  value  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  provisions. 

As  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  section,  the  value  of 
all  the  work  done  in  New  York  in  this  group  of  industries  was 
1157,513,317  in  1900,  as  compared  with  |12,060,589  in  1860.  This 
thirteen-fold  increase  is  larger  than  the  general  increase  tot  all 
industries,  and  is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  confectionery, 
cigar  and  brewing  industries  and  in  part  to  the  transfer  in  tiie 
last  half-century  of  such  industries  as  cheese  and  butter  making, 
slaughtering,  baking  and  food  preparation  from  the  household  or 
farm  to  the  factory.  In  1850  there  were  no  creameries,  or  con- 
densed milk  factories,  or  cheese  factories,  except  those  on  farms, 
while  in  1900  the  enumerators  found  1,928  such  establishments 
in  New  York  State.  The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  like- 
wise a  new  industry,  as  is  the  putting  up  of  innumerable  cereal 
and  other  food  preparations.  It  is  the  introduction  of  these 
newer  products  and  processes  of  preparing  food  for  the  trade  that 
compensates  the  Eastern  States  for  the  migration  westward  of 
industries  that  pass  the  raw  material  through  the  first  crude 
processes — such  as  flour  milling,  slaughtering  and  distilling. 
There  has  in  recent  years  been  a  very  large  increase  in  this  State 
in  the  industries  of  refining  sugar,  roasting  and  grinding  cofFee 
and  spices,  and  other  grocery  goods,  especially  those  made  from 
imported  materials  which  usually  enter  the  country  through  the 
port  of  New  York.    Confectionery,  which  is  usually  included 
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among  food  products,  has  also  become  an  industry  of  great  im- 
portance, so  that  in  the  aggregate  New  York's  production  of 
groceries  and  provisions  is  steadily  increasing  despite  the  decline 
of  agriculture. 

Floor  and  Grist  Mill  Products 


EstabUih- 

ments. 

1       . 

1835.... 

2,051 

1845.... 

1.984 

I860..  . . 

1,442 

I860.... 

1.234 

1870.... 

1.610 

1880.. . . 

1,768 

1890..  . . 

1,235 

1900.... 

1,513 

Capital. 


$10,256,000 
11,312.855 
20,956,820 
19,545,994 
21,128,597 
23.384.858 


Wage* 

eanierH. 


Wages. 


3,349 
3.244 
5.193 
4.304 
3.389 
2,489 


$1,008,948 
1,075,327 
1.687,234 
1,587,899 
1,599,168 
1.284.438 


MateriaK 


$28,512,561 
28,665.839 
50,606,404 
43.226,194 
44,890,115 
36,523,959 


Products 


$20,140,435 
22,794,474 
33,037,121 
34.636,764 
60.237.220 
49.331,984 
52.550,774 
42.796,340 


Rank 

Of 
New 
Yofk. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Flour- milling  had  grown  out  of  the  stage  of  a  domestic  indus- 
try before  our  ancestors  came  to  America.  While  each  'family 
may  have  woven  its  own  cloth  and  made  therefrom  its  supply  of 
clothing,  it  bought  its  flour  and  meal  of  the  village  miller.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  Peter  Minuit  bought  the 
Island  of  Manhattan,  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  set  up  a  horse- 
mill,  and  some  say  this  was  the  first  grist-mill  in  America — which 
may  well  be  doubted.*  Wind-mills  and  water-mills,  too,  were 
scattered  along  tiie  Hudson  wherever  the  Dutch  settled4  More 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  New 
York  City  was  making  flour  for  an  export  trade.  It  appears  that 
(lovernor  Andros  in  1678  had  granted  to  tlie  city  a  monopoly  of 
bolting  flour  for  the  province,  and  when  in  1694  the  General  As- 
sembly revoked  this  privilege,  at  the  instance  of  the  Long  Island- 
ers, a  disturbance  ensued.f  Flour  nevertheless  continued  to  be 
the  principal  article  exported  from  Manhattan,  and  jealous  ef- 
forts were  made  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  to  improve  its 
manufacture.  French  burr  stones  were  adopted  for  grinding 
and  German  screens  for  cleaning  the  wheat.  In  1771,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  newly  organized  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Provincial 
Assembly  ordered  the  branding  of  the  manufacturer's  name  on 
each  cask  of  flour. 

Meanwhile  the  settlers  were  clearing  the  land  of  its  forests  and 
sowing  it  to  wheat.    When  they  reached  the  fertile  Genesee 


*Bishop,  Hist,  of  Amer.  Mfs..  1. 119.        tibid,  133.        tSee  chapter  III,  page  64  above. 
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valley  in  westera  New  ToriiL  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
inevitable  reeult  .was  the  development  of  a  great  milling  industry 
at  the  natural  center — the  Falls  of  the  Qeneeee.  There  BocheBter 
was  laid  out  in  1812  and  there  were  built  the  numerous  mills 
that  made  Rochester  the  '^  Flour  City."  With  the  opening  of  the 
Eirie  canal  in  1825  its  source  of  supply  was  extended ;  it  received 
grain  from  Ohio  and  Canada,  and  in  1836  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  it  sent  its  flour  to  Europe.  The  next  quarter- 
century  was  the  palmy  period  of  the  milling  industry  in  Bodies- 
ter,  Oswego  and  other  New  York  towns.  But  the  West  was 
building  its  own  flouring  mills,  and  Western  men  were  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  study  the  new  milling  processes  in  Hungary. 
Minneapolis  adopted  and  improved  upon  these  methods  soon  after 
1870,  and  in  1890  Minnesota  crowded  New  York  out  of  first  rank 
in  the  flouring  industry.  In  the  last  decade  production  in  this 
State  declined,  although  the  State  ranks  next  to  Minnesota  in 
every  particular  except  the  quantity  of  wheat  ground;  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  surpassing  New  York  therein.  New  York 
has  fourteen  large  mills  (with  annual  production  of  more  than 
100,000  barrels  of  flour  each),  as  compared  with  twenty-four  in 
Minnesota,  thirteen  in  Kansas  and  twelve  in  Illinois,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  establishments  do  nothing  but  custom 
grinding  and  therefore  rank  as  neighborhood  industries.  The 
census  ofAce  divided  the  1,513  mills  in  New  York  as  follows: 
Merchant  mills  (manufacturing  for  export  or  the  wholesale 
trade),  103;  custom  or  exchange  only,  694;  both  custom  and  mer- 
chant, 716.  The  larger  mills  are  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  kinds  of  grain  used  and  the  quantities  of  flour,  meal,  etc., 
produced  in  New  York  mills  in  1900  are  shown  below : 

Cost  of 
material.  Product. 

Wheat  flour S1S,432,502  5.434,827  bbl8.=$19.928,981 

Ry^flour 1,083,432  262,496  bblB.=»        908,646 

Buckwheat  flour 1 .436 ,612  70,122 ,672    lh8.=     1 .863.606 

Bailey  Moal 228,218  6,7fy7,542    lbfl.=:>          89,099 

Comme^l i      ^  ^^  -««  (3,996,409    lb8.=    6,734,840 

Hominy J      W'363,623  1 1,089.400    Iba,^           13.710 

Offal 232,876,679    lb8.=     1 ,732,560 

All  other  products 4.001.625         11,635.100 

Total $42,796,340 
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While  the  grinding  of  wheat  will  probably  paas  more  and  more 
to  western  mills  near  the  source  of  supply,  the  released  New  York 
capital  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  prepared  foods,  such 
aB  cracked  wheat,  rolled  oats  and  other  cereals.  Just  how  large 
this  industry  is  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  census  statistics,  which  include  in  the  general  claBs  of  "  Food 
Preparations  "  not  only  the  cereals  but  also  mincemeat,  bird  and 
poultry  food,  canned  soup,  canned  baked  beans,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  growth  of  that  industry  in  New  York,  and 
the  next  table  the  growth  of  the  business  of  canning  and  preserv- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables: 

Food  PiUBPARATioKa 

Estab-  Rm- 

Year.  lishmentn.      Capital.        ployees.         Wages.  Material.  Product. 

1850 

1860 

1870 12  $181,700  336  $75,230  $210,260  $391,360 

1880 31  452.250  278  117,616  620,518  800.722 

1890 69         1,503.329  968  473.530        2.240,501  4.322.340 

1900 128         3,333.760         1,712  618.363         4.242,134  7.405,641 

1870.  Food  preparations,  vegetable. 

1880-1900.  Food  preparations. 


Cannlnir  ai^A  Preservlnir  of  Frvlts  and  Vcireta.l»les 

Estab-  Em- 

Year,  lishments.      Capital.        ployees.        Wagea.  Materials  Product. 

1850 

1860 13  $406,500  286  $61,092  $391,178  $775,875 

1870 26  863.700  488  146.160        1,146.140  1.556.230 

1880 128         1.489.471         3,640  410.647         1,970.564  3.056,732 

1890 230        3,018.833        6.542  865.941        2.299,059  4.139.572 

1900 609        8.375,710        6.428         1.824,183        7,791,900         12,585,567 

1860.  Preserved  fruit,  pickles,  etc. 

1870.  Preserves  and  sauces;  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  and  preeerved. 

1880.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and  preeerved;  pioklee,  preaervee  and  sauces. 

1890.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  preserving:  pickles,  preserves  and  sauces. 

1900.  Ditto. 

This  industry  has  but  lately  attained  rank  among  the  leading 
industries  of  New  York,  the  canning  of  fruits  and  v^etables  for 
the  wholesale  trade  being  in  fact  a  business  of  very  recent  de- 
velopment. American  housewives  from  the  earliest  times  have 
been  wont  to  preserve  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  by  pickling 
or  drying,  but*  even  these  products  did  not  enter  extensively  into 
trade;  thus,  the  census  of  1850  contains  only  six  establishments 
in  the  United  States,  with  211  ''hands"  employed  in  making 
pickles  and  preserves.    In  Europe  methods  of  preserving  food  for 
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use  the  year  round  early  became  the  subject  of  research  on  the 
part  of  scientists  stimulated  by  rewards  offered  by  the  army  or 
navy  departments  of  European  governments.  Prior  to  1795,  dry- 
ing and  the  use  of  salt  and  sugar  were  the  only  methodB  of  pre- 
servation in  extensive  use;  but  in  that  year  Nicholas  Appert,  a 
Frenchman  who  had. devoted  long  years  to  investigating  the  ques- 
tion, submitted  to  his  government  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
the  hermetic  sealing  of  all  kinds  of  food,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  prove  that  food  enclosed  in  a  glass  jar,  sealed  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  boiling  water  would  not  deteriorate.  The 
French  government  purchased  his  process,  which  time  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  preserving  food  in  its 
natural  state,  and  gave  it  to  manufacturing  firms  in  France  and 
England  for  the  production  of  goods.  The  industry  gradually 
spread  over  England,  Ireland  and  France,  and  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  brought  lo  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
first  men  who  introduced  it  was  iBzra  Daggett,  an  Englishman 
who  arrived  in  New  York  some  time  between  1815  and  1818  and 
with  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Kensett,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  hermetically  sealed  foods,  especially  lobsters,  oysters,  etc. 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Gallagher,  who  learned  the  art  in  Bligo,  Ire- 
land, came  to  America  about  the  same  time  and  were  employed 
in  New  York,  while  others  introduced  the  secret  process  in  Boston 
and  Baltimore. 

While  the  canning  industry  was  thus  established  in  this  coun- 
try before  1825,  it  did  not  for  many  years  develop  into  an. im- 
portant industry,  owing  in  part  to  the  secrecy  of  its  methods,  the 
expensiveness  of  jars  and  cans,  and  a  certain  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers.  The  high  cost  of  production  for  a  long 
time  restricted  the  industry  to  the  packing  of  oysters  and  fish, 
which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  by  large  portions  of  the 
population  at  a  distance  from  the  s^a.  Even  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  about  1850,  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  failed 
to  stimulate  the  industry  to  the  extent  that  might  be  expected, 
and  it  is  really  the  last  quarter-century  that  has  witnessed  the 
development  of  a  conspicuously  large  business. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  canning  industry  is  on  the  border 
line  between  mUnufactur^s  and  agriculture  or  the  fisheries,  com- 
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prehensive  statistics  are  wanting  for  the  earlier  censuses.  As 
late  as  1870,  however,  the  census  reported  only  97  firms  in  the 
United  States,  and  none  in  New  York,  engaged  in  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables,  their  annual  product  being  valued  at  f  5,425,677. 
In  1900  there  were  1808  establishments,  of  which  511  were  in 
New  York.  One  New  York  factory  employed  over  1,000  persons, 
and  two  others  each  employed  more  than  500.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  canned  in  New  York  were  the  following: 

ProdueU.  PoundB.  Value. 
Canned  vegetables: 

Tomatoes 18.382,340  $483,112 

Corn 64,384,896  1,925,496 

Pease 36,073,696  1,478,012 

Beans 13.196,762  448,314 

Pumpkins 1 ,783,368  36,370 

Sweet  potatoes 720.000  16.000 

Gumbo  or  okra 63,866  1,541 

Suecotash 887^616  27,606 

Total r 135.432.524        84.410.251 

Canned  fruits: 

Pears 4 ,178,592  $226,082 

Peaehes 2.0fl!!S,112  72.691 

Apples 23,088,792  660,048 

Blaekberries 318.488  17,216 

Strawberries 2.953.728  141,049 

Raspberries 4,191.776  163,494 

Aprieots 2,400  180 

Cherries 1,017.592  71,881 

Plums 3.396.400  94.879 

Total 41,241,240        $1.347,390 

Dried  fruits: 

Apples 21 ,642,897        $1 ,275, 109 

All  other  products 1 .942,671 

Grand  Total $8,976,321 

Pickles,  preserves,  sauces $3,610,246 

If  the  two  industries  (canning  and  preserring  fruits  and  reg^ 
tables ;  pickles,  preserves  and  sauces)  be  considered  together,  New 
York  leads  all  the  Btates  except  California,  which  packed  6S.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  fruit  canned  in  the  United  States.  New  York's 
pack  of  canned  vegetables. (as  well  as  fruits)  is  smaller  than 
Maryland's,  but  with  the  inclusion  of  canned  soups,  sauces  and 
preserves  New  York's  total  production,  as  noted,  slightly  exceeds 
that  of  Maryland.  New  York  leads  all  States  in  the  canning  of 
corn,  pumpkins,  peas  and  apples ;  ranks  second  in  the  canning  of 
beans  and  pears^  and  third  in  small  fruits  (berries).  Fruit  dry- 
ing is  largely  conAned  to  California  and  New  York. 
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The  average  nuimber  of  wage-earners  employed  in  New  York 
in  canning  fmits  and  vegetables  was  5,518,  but  most  of  the  work 
is  crowded  into  the  summer  months  when  the  number  of  workers 
is  much  larger.  In  faet  the  greatest  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  at  any  one  time  in  the  census  year  was  16,421,  m  con- 
trasted with  854  the  least  number.  September  is  the  busiest 
month. 


New  York  has  several  other  flourishing  industries  for  the  trans- 
formation of  fmits  and  vegetables  into  food  piodtiets.  Thus  in 
the  manufacture  of  diocoktte  and  cocoa  productsf  there  are 
eleven  establishments  embodying  an  investment  of  fl,262,758, 
paying  annually  to  019  wage-earners  f  197,290  in  wages  and  turn- 
ing out  products  worth  f 2,714,872 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
there  are  fifteen  factories,  with  |3,547,305  capital,  996  wage^am- 
ers  receiving  |471,662  in  wages  and  producing  |2,589,903  worth 
of  starch  ;*  there  are  also  ten  firms  making  cordials  and  sirups 
(1306,866  prodnet)  and  ninety-six  firms  making  flavoring  extracts 
of  an  annual  value  of  11,547,828.  But  the  only  two  snch  indus- 
tries that  are  of  commanding  importance  are  sugar  refining  and 
coffee  roasting  and  grinding.  While  the  industry  product  is  of 
about  the  same  value  in  these  two  industries,  the  former  employs 
twice  as  many  wage-earners  and  represents  a  much  larger  invest- 
ment of  capital,  as  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Prior  to  tlie  nineteenth  century  sugar  and  molasses  were  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  most  pert  ih  the  raw 
state,  the  process  of  refining  being  very  expensive.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  small  refiners  in  the  cities.  In  New  York,  where 
nearly  all  the  great  families  were  active  in  commerce  or  indus- 
try, the  sugar  bakers  and  refiners  of  the  eighteenth  century  in- 
cluded the  Bayards  (who  were  reputed  to  have  introduced  the 
mystery  into  New  York),  the  Van  CJortlandts,  RooseveltB,  Liv- 
ingstons and  Cuylers,t  while  the  house  of  Havemeyer  was  founded 
in  1805.§    Refined  sugar  became  the  most  important  product 

«New  York  it  tbe  Imding  Bimf  in  th«  sUrah  industry.  Cf.  CeaMW  of  1000.  vol.  IX,  p«ca 
071-M3. 

fThe  Oflomtf  of  1810  reported  1  fMioiy  iNrodueiBg  80^000  povnds  of  eboeolete,  valued  at 
$8,660. 

tWileon'e  Hiatory  of  New  York  City,  IV,  626. 

fOne  Hundred  Yeere  of  Amerieaa  Commeree,  1, 360. 
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manufactured  in  New  York  City;  in  1810  the  production  of  the 
ten  reftneries  was  2,411  J42  pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  f420,706. 
Improvements  in  machinerj'  were  numerous  down  to  1860,  and 
after  the  invention  of  the  polariscope  in  1870  revolutionary  im- 
provements in  processes  were  accomplished.  The  net  result  of 
this  progress  being  a  reduction  from  two  weeks  to  sixteen  hours 
of  the  time  required  to  refine  sugar,  and  causing  a  decline  in  the 
cost  of  refining  from  ten  to  three  cent's  a  pound  between  1838 
and  1876.  With  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  production,  as 
shown  in  the  following  statistics  for  New  York : 

Sugar  Refinino. 

Estab-  Em- 

Year.  .  liphmenta.       Capital.         jAojeeM.         Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1860 '  S  $880,000  751  $277,104       $3,788,400        $5,020,000 

1855 15        2.532,100         1,631         4.511,500         12,175,330 

1860 18        4.550.000         1.780  704.400       19,084.510        23.106.500 

1870 18        6.375.000  864        1,220.956      87.247,780        42.83r.l84 

1880 17       13,726.000        2.639         1,218.212      67.273.614         71.237.051 

1800 14         3.877,073  657  354.074       15,272.602         17.157.604 

1000 14      64.020.900        3,275         1,877.320      86,148,071         00,680.478 

1850.  Sugar  refineries. 

1860.  Sugar  and  molasses  (oane),  refinad< 

1870.  Ditto. 

1880.  Sugas  and  molasses,  refined. 

1800.  Sugar  and  molassse  refining. 

1000.  Ditto. 

Save  in  1890  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  capital  invested, 
and  value  of  product  of  the  New  York  refineries.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  decrease  in  that  year  is  the  failure  of  the  trust,  organ- 
ized in  1887,  to  make  reports  to  the  census  office.*  Bat  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  singularly  large  increase  in 
capital  between  1880  and  1900,  being  virtually  400  per  cent  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  in  product.  It  would 
appear  that  patents,  '^  good-will "  and  other  intangible  assets 
have  been  capitalized  at  their  full  value. 

New  York  easily  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  sugar  refining  busi- 
ness with  a  product  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Louisiana, 
its  closest  rival.  The  New  York  refineries  are  necessarily  located 
on  the  seaboard,  as  the  raw  sugar  used  is  virtually  all  imported. 

*The  figures  for  1000  tn  this  table  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  in  the  table  at  the  and  of 
the  section,  beoauae  the  latter  fneludes  the  operations  of  two  beet-sugar  factories  and  two 
rice-cleaning  aataMishments,  which  were  combined  to  avoid  disclosure  of  the  business  done  by 
indiTidual  firms. 
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New  York  City  (latterly  Brooklyn  and  Qneens  boroughs  and  the 
adjoining  city  of  Yonkers)  has  always  been  the  largest  center. 
In  1900  New  York  had  two  beet-sugar  factories,  one  in  Borne 
and  one  near  Binghamton,  employing  110  and  125  men  respect- 
ively. Although  the  State  has  for  several  years  paid  a  bounty 
on  beet  sugar,  the  product  is  still  comparatively  small.  Tlie  sub- 
ject is  exhaustively  discussed  in  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  census  ofBee  (Census  of  1900,  vol.  IX,  pages 
543-555). 

Coir««  and  8pto«ii,  Roaatlnir  and  Grftrndimir 

Eitab-  Wasfr- 

Yeir.  lUhmentt.         Capital.  earneni.  Wacw.  Materifb.  Product. 

1850 14  $253,000  166  $43,992  $477,210  $643,850 

1860 24  342,100  180  68.564  255.207  1.017.375 

1870.......  29  1.518.600  809  211.095  8.105.260  4.706,200 

1880 58  2,065,725  640  380.250  6.073.482.  7,652,672 

1890 70  4,882.987  1.260  640.981  28,338.042  31.013,213 

1900 87  9.405,886  1,541  711,404  18,130.868  22,470.856 

The  roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee  and  spices  has  steadily 
grown  in  importance  from  1850,  with  fourteen  establishments 
employing  156  persons  to  1900,  with  eighty-seven  establishments 
employing  1,541  persons.  In  the  recent  decade  (1890^1900)  the 
capital  invested  increased  nearly  100  per  cent,  but  there  was  an 
apparent  decline  in  production  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  coffee,  which  was  virtually  cut  in  two  between  1890 
and  1900.  The  net  value  of  the  product  which  represents  the 
value  added  by  tlie  manufacturing  process  was  f4,S39,988  in  1900, 
as  contrasted  with  |2,675,171  in  1890 — an  increase  of  more  than 
60  per  cent.    New  York  City  does  95  per  cent  of  the  business. 

91a whtcr fair  and  M«at  Paeklair 

Estab-  Wag»- 

Year.  liahments  Oapifeal.  earners.  Wa«M.        Materiab.  Produet. 

1860 11  $149,500  83  $28,920      $1,387,150        $1,674,822 

1860 47  806.487  284  123,340        2.738.710  3.421,311 

1870 98  609,650  445  209,165         1,608.448  2,212.612 

1880 128         4,543,625         1,710         1,020,790       40,149,850        43.096,138 

1890 181       12,605,460        8,744        2.434,142      67,560,780        76.642.151 

1900 110       15,357,075        3,090         1.846.434       50.523.186         57.431,293 

1850.  Pork  and  beef  packinc. 

1860.  Ditto. 

1870.  Butoherins;  meat,  packed,  beef  and  pork;  food  preparation*,  animal. 

1880.  Slaushtering  and  meat  packing,  not  indudinc  retail  butoherinc  wtabliBhmenta. 

1890.  Slaughtering,  wholeaale.  not  including  meat  packing:  tlaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
wholeeale. 

1900.  Ditto. 
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In  the  early  part  of  tbe  colonial  period  cattle  and  swine  were 
imported  to  this  countrj^  but  the  great  natural  advantages  that 
we  possess  for  stock-raising  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  animals.  Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
slaughtering  occupied  a  place  only  in  the  domestic  economy ;  hogs 
were  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  and  after  the  needs  of  the  family 
were  supplied  the  balance  was  sold  to  the  nearest  storekeeper, 
who  cured  it.  The  slaughtering  of  large  numbers  of  animals  was 
not  unknown  in  earlier  times,  but  as  a  separate  industry  it  dates 
back  to  1818,  when  Elisha  Mills  began  the  business  in  Oincinnati, 
which  long  remained  the  principal  center  of  the  pork-packing 
industry  in  the  United  States,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  After 
1850  the  building  up  of  railroads  and  other  communication,  the 
growth  of  refrigeration,  new  methods  of  preserving,  extension  of 
territory  devoted  to  stock  raising  and  the  utilization  of  the  by- 
products, have  caused  a  seventy-fold  increase  in  the  product  of 
the  country.  New  York  came  into  prominence  in  1880,  when  it 
ranked  next  to  Illinois  in  the  combined  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing industry ;  w^ile  another  large  increase  in  the  succeeding 
decade  enabled  the  State  to  maintain  its  rank  in  1890.  But  with 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  packing,  the  industry 
has  moved  westward  with  the  stock-raising  business,  and  in  the 
most  recent  decade  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  Illinois,  out- 
ranked New  York.  Chicago,  which  entered  the  field  as  a  com- 
petitor of  Cincinnati  in  1832,  became  prominent  after  1860,  and 
still  remains  the  great  center  of  the  packing  business.  New  York 
produces  about  twice  as  much  in  the  wholesale  slaughtering 
branch  of  the  industry  as  in  the  packing  branch,  which  is  declin- 
ing rapidly  in  the  east.  Of  the  combined  product  New  York  City 
turns  out  75  per  cent  and  Erie  county  over  20  per  cent,  the  indus- 
try being  almost  entirely  confined  to  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  kinds  of  products  in  the  com- 
bined slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry  of  New  York*. 

Beef:                                                                                                   Quantity.  Value. 

Fresh,  lbs 252,508,996  $20,045,478 

Canned,  Iba 577,980  42,430 

Salt  or  cured,  lbs 10,659,190  796,594 

Mutton  (fresh),  lbs 61,858,172  5,163,001 

Veal  rfraeh).  lbs 25,179,857  2,404,942 
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Pork: 

Frwh.lbs 

Salted,  lbs 

Hams,  lbs 

Smoked  baoon,  eidee  and  shoulders,  lbs. 

Saiisace,  fresh  or  eured,  Ibe 

All  other  meat  sold,  fresh,  lbs 

Refined  lard,  lbs 

Neutral  laid,  Ibe 

Oleomargarine  oil,  gallons 

Other  oils,  gallons 

Fertilisers,  tons 

Hides,  number 

Wool.  lbs 

All  other  products 

Custom  work 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

107,006,721 

7,340,461 

25,033.082 

1,680.003 

44.484,106 

4.354,400 

51.740.020 

3,830,838 

16.006,168 

1,223.422 

615,500 

61.430 

28,424.802 

1.860.728 

a.007.000 

183.346 

1.660.000 

054.064 

160.215 

75.875 

5.605 

104.532 

500.824  . 

2,475.003 

2,635,676 

787,260 

y 

4,017,420 

10,060 

$57,431,203 

Dairy  Pvodvets 

[Gkbm*,  Birrm  a.n»  CoNDBiiaRD  Milk,  Faotobt  Fwodvct.] 

Estab-  Em- 

Year,  lisimientew      Capital.        ployoes.  Wages.        Materials.  Produot. 

1850 

1860 

1870 818   12. 320, 400    2,034     0450,880  SIO.372.508   $12,164,065 

1880 1.652    3.576,214    3,368     623,301    8,848.708    12.205,353 

1800 1,308.   4.002,026    3.075     887.617   12,862,002    14,385.066 

1000 1,008    7.084.130    2,430    1,157.081   22,486,860    26,557,888 

New  York  is  the  leading  State  in  the  manufactuire  of  dairy 
products.  This  title  she  holds  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  largest 
total  of  such  products  produced,*  but  historically  as  the  first 
State  in  the  development  of  each  of  the  three  chief  branches  of 
the  industry — cheese  makings  butter  making  and  milk  condens- 
ing. Here  the  first  cheese  ^^  factory  "  and  the  first  '^  creamery  " 
were,  built,  and  the  first  successful  metliod  of  preserving  milk 
wus  perfected. 

The  beginnings  of  dairying  as  a  distinct  industry  wiere  on  the 
farm  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  Prior  to  ikst  time 
butter  and  cheese  w«re  produced,  but  only  as  a  part  of  gesieral 

-^^■^—  MI^^M  ■■  I  ■■■  ■■■II  ■■—■■■I  ■■■  tmm^m^^^^^^^f^H      ■      ■     I  —    ■■»    ^i^^—  ■  ■  M  .         ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■        ■  «    . 

*Tbe  last  two  United  States  censuses  show  New  York's  position  at  the  head  of  the  five  lead- 
ing States  thus: 

VkiAJt  o»  ChneaBC  Btrrmx  and  OomnBNSBD  Milk  (Factout  Prodvctt). 

1800.  idoo. 

New  York $14,385,066  $26,557,888 

Wisoonsia 6,060,711  20,120,147 

Iowa 10.646,182  16,846,077 

niinois 8,004,001  12.870.200 

FMnsylTaoia 5.310^.434  10.200.006 

The  United  States $60,635,706        $130,783,340 
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farming.  Down  to  1850  dairying  remained  as  a  domestic  in- 
dustry on  the  farm,  but  then  began  a  transformation  from  farm 
to  factory  production,  which,  together  with  its  subsequent  de- 
velopment as  a  manufacturing  industry*,  constitutes  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  in  its  history. 

Dairying  as  a  Fann  Industry,  1800-1850 — Dairying  as  a  dis- 
tinct industry  nppears  to  have  developed  earliest  in  Herkimer 
county.  Cheesemaking  b^an  there  about  1810,  and  this  was 
probably  the  beginning  of  the  cheese  industry  in  the  United 
States.  For  twenty  years  little  progress  was  made,  however,  as 
the  farmers  feared  over-production  from  any  large  venture  in  the 
business.  But  the  profitableness  of  the  industry  began  to  appear 
as  those  who  took  it  up  gradually  outstripped  in  prosperity  those 
who  still  pursued  mixed  farming,  and  by  1830  dairying  was  gen- 
eral in  Herkimer  county  above  the  Mohawk,  and  soon  spread  over 
the  rest  of  that  county  and  into  Oneida  and  adjoining  counties. 
In  1850  a  total  of  40,741,413  pounds  of  cheese  (all  farm  made) 
was  produced  in  the  State. 

Butter  making  for  home  use  with  some  surplus  for  very  limited 
local  markets  was  common  very  early.  With  the  growth  of  cities 
and  towns  these  markets  enlarged,  and  greater  quantities  were 
produced  for  sale.  Franklin  county  in  the  north  and  Orange 
county  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  earliest  reputation  as  butter  producers.  The  former  divided 
with  counties  of  the  same  name  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
the  wide  popularity  in  New  England  markets  of  "Franklin 
County  "  butter,  while  "  Orange  County  "  brand  enjoyed  a  still 
more  extensive  fame.  By  1850  there  was  produced  on  the  farms 
of  the  State  79  J66,094  pounds  of  butter. 

The  processes  followed  during  this  domestic  stage  of  the  indus- 
try' were  primitive  and  often  crude.  The  care  of  the  milk  and 
making  of  the  butter  and  cheese  was  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
of  the  household.  The  milk  was  set  in  pans  or  earthen  vessels 
for  the  cream  to  rise  more  often  than  not  in  cellars,  kitchens  or 
pantries  with  little  regard  to  variations  of  temperature,  and  the 
churning  and  working  of  the  butter,  or  pressing  of  the  cheese,  was 
done  entirely  by  hand  and  with  the  simplest,  often  home-made, 
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utensils.  The  product  was  generally  marketed  but  twice  in  the 
year,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  butter  and  dieese  having  accumu- 
lated at  the  farm,  the  former  ^'  packed ''  in  firkins,  tubs  or  jars. 
Quantity  and  quality  in  the  market  supply  were  uncertain,  the 
latter  especially  varying  not  only  between  diiferent  farms^  but 
at  different  times  upon  the  same  farm.  By  the  time  it  reached 
the  market  so  much  of  the  butter  waB  strong,  if  not  rancid,  and 
the  cheese  sharp,  that  the  prevailing  prices  for  both  products 
were  low. 

Tro/nsition  to  Factory  Industry — In  some  instances  prior  to 
1850  improvement  in  appliances  and  methods  occurred,  and  dairy 
farming  was  made  a  specialty.  With  such  specialization  came  an 
improvement  in  product  and  consequent  reward  of  larger  demand 
and  higher  prices.  Out  of  the  effort  to  increase  profits  in  such 
cases  by  enlarging  output  was  bom  the  factory  system  of  making 
butter  and  cheese.  In  1851  Mr.  Jesse  Williams  of  Oneida  county, 
whose  reputation  aa  a  skillful  cheesemaker  on  his  farm  near 
Rome  always  insured  for  his  product  higher  prices  than  the 
average,  undertook  to  enlarge  his  output  by  adding  to  the  supply 
of  milk  from  his  own  cows  that  from  his  son's  herd,  on  a  farm 
nearby,  and  later  milk  from  other  neighboring  farms.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  the  next  year  he  built  a  special  build- 
ing to  accommodate  his  enlarged  buBiness,  fitted  up  with  the  best 
procurable  apparatus,  and  this  was  the  first  cheese  factory  in  the 
United  Btates.  In  a  similar  manner  ten  years  later  the  first 
butter  factory  or  "creamery,"  to  use  the  common  term,  was 
built  near  Walkill,  Orange  county,  by  Mr.  Alonson  Slaughter, 
who  was  able  thereby  to  ufie  daily  the  milk  of  375  cows  on  tiie 
surrounding  farms.  The  prompt  success  of  this  system  of  manu- 
facturing in  one  central  plant,  utilizing  the  milk  from  a  number 
of  farms,  early  led  to  its  extension,  with  the  resultant  transfer 
of  butter  and  cheese  making  from  the  farmer's  household  to  a 
factory. 

The  earliest  cheese  factories  and  creameries  were  coK>p6rative 
concerns,  owned  and  managed  largely  or  wholly  by  the  farmers 
whose  milk  was  therein  worked  up.  The  associated  farmers 
operated  the  factory  through  a  board  or  single  manager,  and  all 
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profits  above  running  expenses  were  distribated  pro  rata  among 
the  patroAS  acoordii&g  to  tlie  amount  of  milk  they  furnished. 
Various  modifications  of  this  associated  dairying  arose,  a  oommon 
plan  being  for  the  farmers  to  combine  as  a  joint  stock  company, 
in  which  case  interest  on  capital  is  allowed  as  part  of  the  run- 
ning  expenses.  Such  co-operative  dairying  in  one  form  or  another 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  time  and  is  still  followed  to 
some  extent.  But  along  with  it  there  arose  the  simple  proprie- 
tary system,  with  the  factory  or  creamery  owned  and  op^uted 
by  individuals  or  firms  independently  of  the  farmers  who  pur- 
chased the  milk  of  the  latter  just  as  any  factory  purchases  raw 
materials.  This  separation  of  the  management  as  well  as  the 
process  of  manufacture  from  the  farm  may  be  regarded  as  the 
final  step  in  the  development  of  dairying  into  a  factory  industry. 
In  New  York  State  this  pure  factory  system  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  older  co-operative  plan,  over  90  i)er  cent  of  the 
cheese  factories,  creameries  and  milk  condenseries  in  1900  being 
under  the  proprietary  or  private  ownership  form,* 

Growth  of  Dairying  as  Factory  Industry,  1850-1900 — ^Bapid 
improvement  in  processes  of  manufacture  accompanied  the  trans- 
fer of  the  industry  to  the  factory.  The  uncertain  heat  and  oold 
of  the  farmhouse  guve  way  to  the  controlled  temperature  of 
specially  constructed  rooms.  Hand  labor  was  supplanted  by 
wa4;er  and  steam  power.  Innumerable  improvements  in  appli- 
ances were  made,  forty  or  fifty  patents  being  claimed  annually 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  ceutury  on  churns,  for  example. 
In  more  recent  years  development  of  sterilization  processes  and 
the  dissemination  of  expert  and  scientific  knowledge  through  gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  experiment  stations,  dairy  schools  and 
dairymen's  associations  have  all  added  their  impetus  to  the  in- 

*The  number  of  efttablishments  in  New  York  under  each  style  of  management  in  1900  was 
an  foUo^m: — 
Proprietary: 

Individual 1 ,274 

FiimMidlimiitd  partBOTthip 280 

Incorporated  company 195 

1 .749 

Co-operative 159 

Total ^ 1 ,908 
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dustry.  But  of  all  the  aids  to  progress  none  have  exceeded  in 
importance  two  mechanical  appliances  invented  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  century .  One  of  these  is  the  cream  separator  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Europe  in  1879,  a  machine  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  serum 
or  skim  milk  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fatty  portion  or  cream, 
utilizes  centrifugal  force  to  separate  the  cream  instead  of  setting 
the  milk  and  leaving  the  separation  to  gravity.  By  this  means 
it  became  possible  to  separate  the  cream  immediately  after  milk- 
ing, at  great  speed  and  very  effectively,  and  with  a  great  saving 
of  labor.  The  other  invention  referred  to  is  the  fat  test  for  milk, 
the  best  known  and  generally  used  form  of  which  is  the  Babcock 
tester.  So-called  from  its  originator,  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Btate  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Qeneva,  and  later  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  By 
this  tester  the  fatty  content  of  milk  can  be  quickly  and  accurately 
measured,  whereby  far  greater  exactness  is  possible  in  practically 
all  dairy  processes  and  business,  inasmuch  as  the  percentage  of 
fat  is  the  basis  of  milk  values. 

In  earlier  years  butter  and  cheese  were  frequently  made  in  the 
same  factory,  either  at  different  seasons  or  butter  and  skim- 
cheese  at  the  same  season.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
a  distinct  sepai*ation  of  the  two  systems,  induced  partly  by  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  full- milk  cheese,  an  inclination  which  has 
been  aided  In  New  York  State  by  the  Agricultural  Law,  which 
provides  for  the  registration  of  full-milk  cheese  labels  and  pro- 
hibits their  use  on  skim  cheese,*  and  partly  by  a  preference  of 
the  creameries  that  no  cheese  should  be  made  on  the  premises. 
As  a  result  of  this  movement  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  in  1900  made  more  than  one  of  the  dairy 
products.t 

*L^wM  of  188a,  oiiApUr  838,  eonstitutins  oltaoter  33  of  the  General  Laws,  section  33. 
fXhe  number  of  establishments  in  1000  making — 

Cheese 1 .  161 

Batter 57ft 

Condenfedmilk 12 

Cream,  for  sale 4 

Two  or  more  produota 166 

T©t«l 1.908 
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Cheese — The  beginning  of  factory  cheese  making  in  Herkimer 
county  in  1851  has  already  been  noted.  Once  fairly  started  the 
system  spread  rapidly.  High  prices  during  the  war  and  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  demand  lent  an  impetus  to  the  industry  soon 
after  its  establishment.  The  price  of  cheese  which  was  ten  cents 
a  pound  or  less  in  I860,  rose  to  fifteen  cents  in  1863  and  to  twenty 
cents  or  higher  in  1865.  Exports  for  the  United  States  increased 
from  13,020,817  pounds  in  1850  to  15,515,799  in^l860,  and  to 
nearly  53,089,468  in  1865.  Under  this  stimulus  the  number  of 
cheese  factories  in  New  York  State  multiplied  rapidly  from  1860 
to  1866,  as  follows : 


Year. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 


FaoioriM 
establiahed. 

Year. 

FaotoriM 
eatablialied 

4 

1862 

25 

2 

1863 

Ill 

3 

1864 

210 

S 

1865 

52 

4 

1866 

46 

4 
17 

Total 

499 

18 

— , 

By  1870  there  were  818  cheese  factories  in  the  State.  In  1900 
the  total  number  of  establishments  making  oheese  was  1,814« 
The  growth  of  factory  cheese  making  since  1870  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : 


Year. 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 
1900... 


Pounds 

produced. 

Value. 

78.006,048 

$12,143,594 

120,801.124 

T 

119.762,496 

10,172,001 

127,386.082 

12,226.783 

Cheese  has  always  been  the  chief  of  New  York's  dairy  products, 
and  in  1900  represented  nearly  46  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
such  products.  The  manufacture  of  it  in  this  State  has  been 
almost  entirely  transferred  to  the  factory,  for  out  of  a  total  in 
round  numbers  of  one  hundred  and  thirl^  millions  of  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1899,  less  than  three  millions  were  made  on  farms.  New 
York  has  never  lost  her  lead  among  the  Btates  in  the  cheese  In- 
dustry, and  in  1900  her  product  was  over  43  per  cent  of  the  total, 
both  farm  and  factory,  for  the  entire  county,  and  nearly  64  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  her  nearest  rival,  Wisconsin. 
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Butter  —The  development  of  factory  manufacture  and  intro- 
duction of  new  appliances  has  had  a  greater  transforming  in- 
fluence on  butter  making  than  on  cheese  making.  The  cream 
separator  especially  has  vastly  reduced  the  labor  of  collecting 
and  separating  the  butter  fat,  a  process  necessary  in  butter,  but 
not  in  cheese  manufacture.  One  separator  operated  a  few  hours 
daily  now  does  the  work  formerly  involving  a  multitude  of  uten- 
sils occupying  large  factory  space  and  involving  a  great  amount 
of  labor  in  their  handling.  Further,  in  more  recent  years  the 
practice  has  grown  of  establishing  ^^  skimming  stations  ^'  through 
the  coimtry  about  a  creamery.  Ekjuipped  only  with  a  separator 
and  necessary  power  each  station  extracts  the  cream  from  the 
milk  of  the  neighboring  farms,  thereby  shortening  the  necessary 
haul  of  full  and  skini  milk  for  the  farmer  and  leaving  only  the 
cream  for  the  longer  haul  to  the  creamery,*  A  further  develop- 
ment of  this  plan  is  now  in  many  cases  carrying  the  small  sepa- 
rator, frequently  operated  by  animal  or  hand  power,  to  the  farm 
itself.  Together  with  the  separator  the  fat  test  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  industry,  enabling  the  creamery  to  calculate  exactly 
the  butter  value  of  the  cream  received,  whether  in  the  milk  or 
already  separated,  and  to  adjust  the  prices  paid  for  it  accordingly. 

The  growth  of  factory  butter  making  in  New  York  during  the 
last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : 

Pounds 
Ymt.  produced.  Vftlue. 

1880 8.955.788  T 

1890 14,485.702     $2,880,332 

1900 40,693.846      8.087,210 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  shown  above,  the  total  factory 
product  of  butter  is  still  considerably  less  than  the  farm  product, 
74,714,376  pounds  being  reported  for  New  York  farms  in  1900. 
The  strong  tendency  of  the  industry  toward  the  factory,  however, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  total  product  of  the  cream- 
eries increased  61.7  per  cent  and  180.9  per  cent  respectively  in 
the  first  and  second  of  the  above  decades,  the  amount  made  on 
farms  decreased  12.2  per  cent  and  28.9  per  cent  for  the  same 

*In  1900  there  vere  740  factorice  making 'butter  in  New  York  and  these  had  a  tofal  of 
1,282  skimming  and  separating  stations. 
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periods.  In  1880  New  York  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of 
butter  in  factories  of  any  State,  but  the  rapid  development  of 
dairying  in  some  of  the  Central  States  has  reduced  her  to  fourth 
place  as  a  producer  of  creamery  butter,  with  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  leading  in  1900  in  the  order  named.*  In  that  year 
New  York  creameries  produced  not  quite  one-tenth  of  the  total 
for  the  entire  country. 

Condensed  Milk — Condensed  milk  has  always  been  a  factory 
product.  The  (irst  successful  process  of  preserving  milk,  and 
the  one  which  has  been  generally  adopted  both  here  and  abroad, 
was  perfected  in  this  State  by  Mr.  Gail  Borden  in  1856.  By  this 
method  the  milk  is  *'  condensed  "  to  a  semi-liquid  state.  At  first 
it  was  preserved  by  sweetening  and  was  marketed  chiefly  in  open 
vessels  for  early  use.  Later  the  plain  or  unsweetened  article 
was  introduced  (1861),  and  the  air-tight  package  made  preserva- 
tion for  long  periods  possible. 

The  tenth  United  States  census  reported  condensed  milk  manu- 
factured in  four  States  in  1880,  with  a  total  product  of  13,033,267 
pounds.  New  York  produced  8,826,332  of  this,  valued  at 
11,052,391,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  State. 
In  1890  the  total  New  York  product  wafl  11,058,677  (value, 
11,227,714),  but  she  now  stood  second  in  the  rank  of  States, 
Illinois  showing  more  than  twice  as  great  a  product.  In  1900, 
however.  New  York  again  took  the  lead  with  a  total  of  sixteen 
condenseries  whose  output  was  75,477,148  pounds  (slightly 
greater  than  that  for  Illinois  and  40.4  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States)  valued  at  14,801,223. 

By-products — In  the  total  value  of  New  York  dairy  products 
in  1900  in  the  Introductory  table  above  is  included  f  1,442,672  as 
the  value  of  products  other  than  cheese,  butter  or  condensed  milk. 
These  were  all  from  cheese  factories  or  creameries,  and  include 
cream  sold  (|784,623),  skimmed  milk  sold,  fed  or  returned  to 
patrons  (9326,726),  casein  dried  from  skim  milk  (|164,272), 
whey  sold  or  otherwise  tued  (|96,021),  other  creamery  products 
(170,034),  and  other  cheese  factory  products  (|10,996). 

*New  York's  rank  in  1800  wm  aloo  in  fourth  plaee,  but  wHh  lowm,  Illinois  and  Penaeyl* 
vania  surpasring  her. 
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Size  and  Distribution  of  Dairy  EstahlishmentSj  1900 — Hough 
comparatively  new  as  a  factory  industry,  dairying  shows  signs  of 
a  tendency  to  larger  establishments  and  combination  similar  to 
that  common  in  other  lines  of  manufacture.  With  the  substitu- 
tion of  power  and  machinery  for  hand  labor  the  economies  of 
production  on  a  large  scale  appeared  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
separator  and  Bkimming  station  have  enabled  the  creamery  to 
utilize  the  raw  material  from  a  larger  territory,  while  better 
roads  and  co-operation  among  farmers  along  the  same  routes 
have  brought  larger  quantities  of  milk  within  reach  of  the  cheese 
factory.  At  first  it  was  considered  that  200  cows  were  suflBcient 
to  supply  a  factory,  but  in  1900  the  average  New  York  creamery 
used  the  milk  of  346  cows  and  the  average  cheese  factory  con- 
sumed the  milk  of  386  cows.  A  reflection  of  the  development  of 
larger  establishments  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  capital  in- 
vested and  value  of  materials  and  products  have  increased  since 
1880  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increa^  in  number  of  establish- 
ments, especially  in  the  last  decade.  Ck>mbination  under  one 
management  ban  been  observed  as  a  common  tendency  among 
cheese  factories  in  recent  years.  The  largest  combination,  how- 
ever, appears  in  the  condensed  milk  industry,  the  greater  part  of 
which  in  New  York  State  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
corporation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  development  of  some  large  undertak- 
ings in  this  field  the  great  majority  of  New  York  dairy  factories 
are  still  small  establishments  as  shown  by  the  following  classifi- 
cation for  1900 : 

„      .  Number  of 

Employees  eirt  abUshment  t . 

aOl  to  1,000 2 

101  to     500 3 

51  to     100 4 

21  to       50 6 

5  to       20 : 51 

Under  5 1 ,514 

No  employees 328 

Total 1 ,908 


The  average  output  of  New  York  cheese  factories  in  1900  was 
96,945  pounds,  the  largest  of  any  State.    New  York  creamieries, 

10 
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however,  average  small   as  compared   with   other  StateSi  the 
average  output  being  but  54,091  pounds. 

Table  XIV  shows  the  distribution  of  the  industry  among  the 
counties  of  the  State  in  1900.  Of  the  counties  showing  a  product 
valued  at  over  ^^700,000,  Fitmklin  in  the  extreme  nort^,  with 
Delaware  and  Dutchess  in  the  extreme  south  and  Broome  oounty 
in  the  middle  of  the  southern  tier  are  pre-eminently  butter  coun- 
ties. In  the  northern  and  central  counties  of  Jefferson,  Her- 
kimer, Lewis,  Montgomery,  Oneida  and  Otsego,  with  Allegany 
and  Cattaraugus  in  the  west,  cheese  factories  predominate.  But- 
ter and  cheese  arc  both  extensively  produced  in  Oswego  and  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  north,  Chenango  in  the  central  part  and  Chau- 
tauqua in  the  extreme  west.  Orange  county  owes  its  stnmg  posi- 
tion in  the  industry  to  two  large  milk  condenseries. 

Bread  and  Bakery-  Proditet* 


Estab- 

Em- 

Ycor. 

liBhraantt 

Oapitol. 

ployees. 

WaceB. 

Materials. 

Product. 

1850 

436 

$766,925 

1.748 

•492.492 

$2,345,760 

$3,903,006 

1880 

548 

1.197,408 

2.017 

615.562 

3,621.185 

5.711.157 

1870 

710 

2,673.142 

3.457 

1.448.312 

5.616.322 

9,566.153 

1880 

1.719 

5.030.681 

5.670 

2.612.982 

13.022.040 

19.937.953 

1890 

2,419 

10.016,357 

13.186 

7.920.185 

18.707.369 

33,131,101 

1900 

3.000 

19,434.257 

14.554 

7.414.018 

23.557.866 

43,051.251 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  New  York  industry 
that  has  to  do  with  the  production  of  food  for  the  market  is  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  biscuits  and  other  bakery  products,  which 
grew  into  prominence  just  as  New  York's 'supremacy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  flour  was  passing  away  and  which  has  since  grown 
more  rapidly  than  the  milling  industry  has  declined.  The  first 
cracker  bakery  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1792,  but  New  York  City 
was  early  in  the  field,  and  in  1825  Ephraim  Treadwell,  the 
founder  of  a  large  house,  began  business  there.  Several  other 
establishments  opened  in  the  next  quarter  century  put  on  the 
market  brands  of  crackers  (the  plain,  unsweetened  biscuit)  and 
other  biscuits  that  have  acquired  widespread  repute,  which  they 
have  maintained  against  the  best  foreign  products.  In  the  census 
of  1850  New  York  was  credited  with  436  bakeries,  employing 
1,748  persons  and  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  f3,903,006, 
which  exceeded  the  combined  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
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chusetts,  its  nearest  competitors.  New  York  has  fully  main- 
tained its  leadership  in  the  industry  ever  since,  manuifacturing, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  one-fourth  of  all  the  commercial 
bakery  products  of  the  country,  and  New  York  City  has  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  biscuit  factories. 

The  statistics  of  course  include  not  only  the  regular  biscuit 
factories,  but  also  the  small  bakeshops,  which  in  the  aggregate 
doubtless  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged at  the  baker's  trade,  but  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  portion  of  the  product  they  turn  out,  as  the  census  office 
does  not  specify  the  products. 

About  1840  machinery  came  into  Use  in  the  cracker  factories, 
the  first  invention  being  a  machine  whteh  rolled  out  the  dough 
into  a  thin  sheet,  which  was  carried  along  on  an  endless  belt  or 
apron  and  cut  into  shape  by  a  stamp  rising  and  falling  auto- 
matically. The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  proved  a  stimulus 
to  the  cracker  industry  owing  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
pioneers  for  transi>ortable  edibles,  and  the  Civil  War  of  course 
exerted  a  still  more  important  influence.  Horse-power  and 
steam-power  were  gradually  introduced,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
war  the  old-fashioned  fiat  tile  oven  gave  way  to  a  mechanioal  reel 
oven,  consisting  of  a  series  of  long  pans  revolving  in  a  frame- 
work,  on  the  principle  of  the  Ferris  wheel;  the  whole  being 
placed  inside  a  brick  oven.  This  improvement  raised  the  capacity 
of  an  oven  from  six  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  barrels  of  flour  a 
day,  and  with  other  changes  nearly,  revoluti(mized  the  bakery 
trade. 

The  earlier  American  bakers  almost  wholly  restricted  their 
products  to  the  unflavored  cracker,  the  only  exception  being  a 
sugar  biscuit  Shortly  before  the  war  English  manufacturers 
began  exporting  to  this  country  sweet  or  fancy  biscuits  and  cakes 
of  several  kinds,  and  worked  up  a  large  business,  which  incited 
the  Albany  firm  of  Belcher  &  Larrabee,  in  1865,  to  send  to  Eng- 
land for  the  necessary  cutters  and  machines  to  compete  with  the 
English  goods.  Success  attended  their  efforts,  and  American 
inventions  soon  improved  upon  the  foreign  machinery.  About 
1880  American  manufacturers  undertook  to  introduce  into  Europe 
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the  unflavored  biscuit — the  native  "  cracker  " — ^and  were  succesB- 
ful  until  their  products  were  imitated  in  the  Euroi>ean  factories 
in  the  same  way  that  the  home  manufacturers  had  cut  out  the 
foreign  fancy  biscuits.  Both  the  export  and  the  import  trade  in 
biscuits  in  consequence  declined.* 

Table  XY  shows  the  distribution  of  the  3^000  bakeries  and 
15,000  wage-earners  in  New  York.  The  following  are  the  leading 
counties:  New  York  7,888  operatives,  Kings  2,822,  Erie  1,114, 
Albany  300,  Queens  295,  Monroe  282,  Onondaga  239,  Westchester 
239,  Reuiiseluer  166,  Oneida  142  and  Orange  104.  In  no  other 
county  were  there  100  wage-earners  employed  in  the  industry. 

Confectionery 

Estab-  Wace- 

Year.  lishmenta.       CapiuU.        earners.         YftLgfi*.  Material*.  Product. 

1840 $386,142 

1850 68  8284.360  423  $111,228  $618,960  924,412 

1860 79  471.600  648  184,362  973,590  1,645,005 

1870 157  1,377,700  1,398  489,514  1,820,988  3.942,891 

1880 382  2,279,658  2,571  835,204  4.304,823  6.686.389 

1890 657  5,678.878  5.920  2,184.685  6,971,074  12,920,812 

1900 858  8.330,656  7.230  2,674,077  10,683,276  18.842.148 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tionery gave  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  New 
York  than  did  either  the  milling  industry,  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, sugar  refining,  or  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  its  indus- 
try product  being  in  fact  of  greater  value  than  that  of  any  of  the 
food  preparing  industries  with  the  exception  of  bakeries.  Since 
1850  the  increase  in  production  has  been  twenty-fold — ^a  develop- 
ment which  illustrates  the*  growing  enjoyment  of  and  the  ability 
to  purchase  luxuries  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  An- 
other faictor  has  been  the  cheapening  of  confectionery  through 
the  steadily  diminishing  price  of  sugar  and  the  introduction  of 
machinery  by  the  candy  manufacturers. 

Among  the  pioneer  confectioners  of  New  York  City  were  Bidley 
&  Company,  established  in  1806,  and  B.  L.  Stuart  in  1828.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1845  the  manufacture  of  confectionery  in  this 
country  was  in  a  crude  state,  being  confined  chiefly  to  stick  can- 
dies, sugar  plums,  molasses  candy,  etc.,  while  fancy  goods  were 

*F.  A  Kennedy,  in  One  Hundnd  Yeera  of  Ameriean  Commerce,  II,  446-450. 
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imported.  Philadelphia  manufacturers  were  the  first  to  make 
gum-drops,  jujube  pa«te  aud  marshmallows  in  this  country,  and 
it  was  also  a  Philadelphia  confectioner  who  about  the  year  1845 
im|iorted  the  fii*st  revolving  steam-pan.  In  the  following  year  a 
Boston  man  invented  and  built  a  machine  for  making  lozenges, 
and  subsequently  other  improvements  were  introduced,  leading 
to  an  increase  in  production  in  the  entire  country  from  three 
million  dollars  in  1850  to  over  eighty-one  million  dollars  in  1900. 
New  York  has  from  the  first  been  the  leading  State,  and  now 
makes  23  per  cent  of  all  the  confectionery,  or  more  than  the  com- 
bin(»d  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  its  closest  rivals. 

The  local  distribution  of  confectionery  factories  is  shown  in 
Table  XV,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  7,250  wage-earners  em- 
ployed, 4,000  were  in  New  York  county,  1,600  in  Kings,  534  in 
Erie,  515  in  Monroe  and  160  in  Albany,  no  other  county  having 
100  operatives. 

Salt 

Eatab-  £m- 

Year.  liahmenU.      Capital.  ployeat.        Wagw.  MateriaUi.  Product. 

1820 $669,041 

1840 $6,601,000  832       673,577 

1860 192  819.860  873  $299,376          $631,965  998,315 

1860 296  2.313,590  1,079  *24.520             676,301  1,289.511 

1870 93  1,584,211  528  204.226             494,854  925,709 

1880 69  2.286.081  1,012  274,087             473,116  1,107.760 

1890 50  7,171,126  1,245  544,236             443,602  1,563,228 

1900 38  17,231,864  1,279  542.909             958.302  2.698.691 

The  manufacture  of  salt,  although  not  a  leading  industry,  is 
nevertheless  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers  on  account  of  its  early 
development  in  tbe  State,  and  also  because  of  the  State  owner- 
ship of  the  welb  or  springs  in  the  Onondaga  district.  As  early 
as  1770  salt  fnmi  this  region  was  sold  by  the  Delaware  Indians 
to  the  white  people  of  Albany  and  the  frontier  to  Quebec,!  and 
in  1788  the  first  salt  was  made  there  by  white  men.  Nine  years 
later  the  State  assumed  control  of  the  springs,  and  for  one  hun- 
dred years  (1797-1898)  furnished  brine  to  all  who  paid  for  it. 
At  first  the  State  charged  four  cents  a  bushel  on  all  salt  made, 
but  in  1805  it  reduced  the  rate  to  three  cents.    In  1812  the  rate 

*So  in  orisinal 

tLmoime,  a  Fxvooh  Jesuit  6xplorar«  in  hia  journal  publiBhed  in  1658  mentioned  the  aalt 
0prias»  of  wtaUm  New  York,  wlilch  were  at  that  time  well  known  to  the  Indiana  (Twelfth 
Cenms.  IX.  586). 
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was  raised  to  12^  cents  to  produce  revenue  for  canal  construction^ 
and  was  not  reduced  (to  six  cents)  until  1834.  In  1846  the  rate 
was  further  reduced  to  one  cent  and  maintained  there  pntil  the 
springs  were  sold  in  1898  to  avoid  further  operation  of  the  works 
at  a  loss.  The  decline  in  production  began  in  1863^  and  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  development  of  the  springs  in  western  New 
York  and  other  States.  Production  on  the  State  reservation 
reached  its  maximum  in  1862  (9,053,874  bushels) ,  and,  though  the 
amount  of  solar  salt  increased  for  a  few  years,  the  quantity  of 
fine  salt  produced  thereafter  steadily  declined.* 

In  1880  salt  was  discovered  in  the  county  of  Wyoming  by 
operators  drilling  for  oil,  and  three  years  later  the  manufacture 
of  salt  was  begun  near  Warsaw.  By  1890  production  in  the  War- 
saw district  had  increased  to  7,732,060  bushels.  The  Genesee  dis- 
trict was  also  opened  up  in  1883,  and  the  Ithaoa  district  in  1896, 
but  neither  are  important  producers.  The  mining  of  rock  salt 
was  begun  in  1885  in  Livingston  county  and  is  still  mined  in  one 
or  two  shafts. 

On  the  whole,  the  production  of  salt  m  New  York  has  been  in- 
creasing; and  while  surpassed  in  1870, 1880  and  1890  by  Michigan, 
the  Empire  State  in  1900  ranked  first,  as  appears  in  the  following 
table : 

Production  of  Salt  in  1890. 

Miohisan.  New  York.    United  States. 

Produete $2,460,638        $2.eM,d»l        $7,066,807 

Number  of  barrole  of  salt 5,206.510  4.804,852  15.187,810 

Table  and  dairy 233.718  1.028.803  1.866.058 

Common  fine 4,076.407  1,054,610  6,860.126 

Common  ooarae 820,250  807.664  2,635,282 

CoarwBoUr 17.743  52t.724  010.074 

RoekMhmined 1,866,550  2,543,670 

*Salt  Produced  in  the  Onokdaoa  I>»trict  unobh  Stati  Control. 

Total.  Solar.  Fine 

YSAR.  BtuheU.  BtiMhdM.  BtukeU. 

1707 25.474         25.474 

1807 175,448         175,448 

1817 408,665         804.665 

1827 083,410         063.410 

1837 2,167,287         2,167,287 

1847 3,051 ,355  262.870  3,688,476 

1857 4,312 , 126  481 ,280  3.830 .846 

1867 7.505,565  2,271 ,802  5,323,673 

1877 6,427,088  2.525,335  8,002,648 

1887 5,606,707  8,118,074  2,576,823 

1806. 2,806,600  2.464,422  842,178 
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TBA«. 

Estab- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Em- 

ploTBM. 

Wa«ea. 

Coat  of 
materials. 

Product. 

Tobacco 
grown, 
(lbs.). 

1840 

$395,530 

467.736 

1,236,817 

6.226,046 

11,511.747 

26,107,357 

23.404,521 

1,757.687 

20.733,667 

913,167 

669 

1.463 

3,242 

10,243 

22,226 

33,761 

27,449 

1.020 

26.051 

878 

$831,570 

$1,489,287 

4,122.061 

18.940,658 

33,675.241 

51,853.976 

54,540,985 

4.632.101 

49,028,479 

880,405 

744 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

(o) 

(6) 

164 

366 

1.123 

1,728 

2.888 

3,106 

42 

3,055 

9 

$361,032 

932,514 

3.750,870 

8,775,266 

16,903,917 

11,614,810 
845,704 

11.157,020 
111,586 

$684,395 

1,952.326 

9,763,626 

17.279,118 

21,042,650 

19.786,168 

1.734.072 

17.380.949 

671.147 

83.169 
5.764.582 
2,349,798 
6,481,431 
9,316,135 
13.958.370 

(e)...:... 

1850.  Tobacconists. 

1860,  Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,  and  snuff;  tobacco,  cigars. 
1870.  Ditto. 

1880.  Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,  and  snuff;  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
1890.  Ditto. 

1900.  (a)Tobaoco,  chewing,  smoking  and  anuff;  (6)tobaceo,  cigars  and  cigarettes;  (cHohacco, 
stemming  and  rp-handling. 

Certain  i>oet6  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  greatest 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  world  by  America  is  tobacco,  the  dried 
product  of  a  common  herb  possessing  the  properties  of  a  narcotic 
stimulant.  The  romantic  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  tobacco  by  the  imprisoned  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is 
familiar.  Familiar  also  is  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  on  the  plantations  of  Virginia  within  a  few  years  after 
the  colony's  settlement  and  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
colony's  resources  to  the  p>roduction  of  tobacco.  Virginia  re- 
mained  the  great  tobacco  raising  State  until  the  Civil  War,  when 
Kentucky,  its  principal  rival  during  the  nineteenth  century,  dis- 
placed Virginia,  which  has  not  until  the  last  few  years  raised 
crops  equal  to  those  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  In  1900  North 
Carolina  had  a  slightly  larger  crop  than  Virginia.  But  while 
Kentucky  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  tobacco  crop 
of  the  United  States,  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  together 
another  third,  it  is  not  so  widely  known  that  several  of  the 
Northern  States  produce  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco;  that 
Ohio  ranks  fourth  among  the  tobacco  raising  States,  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  Pennsylvania  closely  iollow  Tennessee,  the  fifth  State, 
while  Connecticut  and  New  York  also  raise  considerable  quanti- 
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ties.  The  fact  is  that  the  Fouth  raises  tobacco  for  manufacture  or 
export,  while  the  North  raises  the  tobacco  used  in  making  cigars. 
New  Yock's  production  of  cigar  and.  seed-leaf  tobacco  has  in- 
creased from  744  pounds  in  1840  to  13,958,370  pounds  in  1900. 
The  tobacco-growing  district  lies  in  the  center  of  the  State,  the 
culture  having  started  in  Onondaga  county. 

Tobacco  manufactures  are  divided  into  two  branches — smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco,  with  snuff,  and  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The 
former  tends  in  some  degree  to  concentrate  near  the  source  of 
supply,  although  the  leading  State,  Missouri,  grows  relatively 
little  tobacco  itself,  and  New  Jersey,  which  ranks  fifth,  grows 
scarcely  any.*  In  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  New  York 
ranks  eighth,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
New  York  leads  all  the  other  States  by  a  very  wide  mai^n,  pro- 
ducing one-third  of  the  country's  output.  On  account  of  this 
marked  superiority  in  the  cigar  trade  New  York  also  ranks  first 
in  the  aggregate  of  tobacco  manufactures. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff  is  probably  coeval  with 
its  cultivation,  for  the  early  European  explorers  noted  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  snuff,  chewing  of  tobacco  and  pipe  smoking  among 
the  Indians.  The  earliest  form  of  general  use  among  the  settlers 
was  for  each  consumer  to  rub  and  break  up  the  tobacco  in  his 
hand  for  pipe  smoking,  but  soon  small  factories  were  started  in 
which  the  dried  tobacco  was  rubbed  through  sieves  of  various 
meshes  as  is  still  done  in  making  granulated  tobacco.     But  while 


^Production  or  tbb  Tbn  Lbaoino  Tobacco  MANmrAcnmura  Staivs,  1900. 


TOBACCO 
OROWTNO, 

TOBACCO  MANUrACTURBS. 

UTATF.t 

Stemming 

and 
rehandling. 

Chewing  and 
■mokiBR 
tobaccos. 

Cigars, 

cigarettes, 

etc. 

Total. 

United  States 

868,163.275 

S19.099.032 

$103,754,362 

$160,223,152 

$283,076,546 

1.  New  York 

2.  Pennsylvania... 

3.  f iMottri 

13.958.370 

41,502.620 

3,041,996 

314,288.050 

122,884,900 

65,957,100 

127,503,400 

1.447,150 

1.125.600 

880,405 
625.394 

4.632,101 

1,247,397 
25,101,446 
14,948,192 
10,707.766 

5,752,853 
13,620,816 

3.167,552 

49,028,479 

31,483.141 
2,745,986 
1.506,559 
4,843,641 

11.239,824 

229,844 

8,741.483 

10,891,286 
2,647,595 

54.540.985 
33,355.932 
27,847.482 
21.922.111 
21.278.266 
20.832,629 
14,609.660 
11,928.585 
10.906.786 

4.  Kentucky 

5.  Viisinia 

6.  Ohio 

7.  North  Carolina . 

g.  lUSnoiB 

9.  Florida 

5,467.360 

5.726,859 

3.839.952 

759,000 

* 

10   New  Jefsev .... 

'720l 

7.788.379 

10,435,974 

'K)ne  estabUshmeot,  included  in  "All  other  States." 
tAxTBDged  in  order  of  total  mamiTaetTired  product. 
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the  preparation  of  smoking  tobacco  was  carried  on  in  these  small 
factories  which  used  little  if  any  machinery,*  the  manufacture 
of  snuff  was  in  relatively  few  hands  and  was  largely  concentrated 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  About  the  year  1760 
the  entire  tobacco  industry  was  revolutionized  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  water-power,  which  was  subsequently  replaced  by  steam- 
power  and  in  recent  years  by  machinery,  which  has  caused  a  cer- 
tain concentration  in  large  establishments.  In  1790,  under  a 
law  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing,  State  aid  was  con- 
joined with  private  capital  in  New  York  for  the  construction  of 
a  combination  mill  near  Albany  to  manufacture  and  grind,  roll 
and  cut  tobacco.  Scotch  and  rappee  snuff,  mustard,  chocolate, 
starch,  hairpowder,  split  pease  and  hulled  barley,  all  operations 
being  performed  by  water-power.  This,  plant,  which  had  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  100,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  was  then  the  most 
extensive  and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  waa  con- 
sidered capable  of  making  Buflicient  snuff  for  the  whole  northern 
part  of  America.!  In  1810  the  first  national  census  of  manufac- 
tures reported  two  tobacco  factories  in  New  Y(H:k,  with  an  annual 
production  of  226,000  pounds  valued  at  |45,200. 

At  that  time  the  manufacture  of  cigars  was  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  as  the  first  cigars  consumed  here  were  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  VVest  Indies.  Germany  was  manufacturing 
cigars  as  early  as  1796,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  hindered  the  development  of  the  American  industry  by 
exportation  of  her  cheap  cigars.  The  tariff  acts  of  1861-4  pro- 
tected American  manufactures  and  undoubtedly  imparted  an 
impetus  to  the  industry.  The  first  American  cigar  factories  were 
established  in  Connecticut  in  1810,  although  cigars  had  lurobably 
been  made  by  home  workers  in  the  Connecticut  valley  somewhat 
earlier.  In  1825  small  factories  were  found  scattered  through 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  first  cigars  were  made  of  domestic  leaf,  but  manu- 
facturers soon  imported  Cuban  tobacco,  which  in  1847  was  sepa- 

*In  1732  a  machine  for  making  cut  smokinc  tobacco  is  described  as  located  in  a  Virginia 
factory  which  had  ai)  annual  output  of  54,000  pounds. — P.  Lorillard,  Jr.,  in  One  Hundre<i 
Years  of  American  Coouneroe. 

tBiriiop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  II,  22. 
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rately  specified  in  the  customs  returns.  Florida,  which  now 
ranks  fourth  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  grows  very  little  to- 
bacco and  imports  largely  from  Cuba. 

In  New  York  the  tobacco  industry  in  1840  employed  669  work- 
ers, who  turned  out  a  product  valued  at  $831,570.  From  that 
time  the  industry  grew  until  it  now  surpasses  in  magnitude  any 
of  the  food-produdng  trades  of  the  State.  In  1900  there  were 
upwards  of  3,000  factories,  employing  27,000  wage-earners  and 
producing  |54,540,000  worth  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  and  other 
tobacco  products,*  there  being  several  factories  which  employed 
more  than  1,000  workers.  Pennsylvania  slightly  leads  in  the 
number  of  cigars  manufactured,  but  New  York  makes  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  cigarettes.  New  York  City  ranks  first  in  both 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  Rochester  fourth  in  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness. In  making  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  New  York  City  ranks 
fourth  among  the  leading  centers  of  the  country,  Rochester  fifth, 
Utica  ninth,  and  Albany  tenth,  while  in  the  majiufacture  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  New  York  City  ranlft  third. 

The  number  of  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  and  wage^earners 
employed  in  June,  1900,  in  each  county  is  shown  in  Table  XV, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  New  York  county  there  were  19,401 
wage- workers,  Broome  1,386,  Kings  1,124,  Monroe  748,  Onondaga 
391,  Erie  355,  Albany  332,  Rensselaer  283;  no  other  county  having 
as  many  as  200  operatives. 

♦  Nbw  York's  Tobacco  Products,  1900 

Tobacco 
uiied.  Product. 

Cicara:  Pounda.  Number. 

Weicfaiii«  more  than  3  lbs.  per  M 21,395,481  1.117,729,748 

W«ichiBC  not  more  than  8  Iba.  per  M 748,889  178.643.808 

Ciffarettea: 

Weishing  more  than  3  Iba.  per  M 31,248  4,837,325 

Weicfains  not  more  than  3  Iba.  per  M 7.067,100  1 .742.116.795 

Total 29,257.778  3,037.727,670 

Total,  United  SUtes 118.479.225  9.435.312.726 

Patmdt. 

Tobacco,  pliig 1 .400.568 

Tobacco,  fine  cut 2,404.036 

Tobacco,  smoking 13,366,138 

Snuff 88,099 

ToUl 17.258,841 
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■ 

Ijlqnora  and  Beverair«B 

Although  fewer  persons  are  employed  in  New  York  in  tiie  manu- 
facture of  liquors  than  in  the  making  of  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
the  investment  of  capital  is  vastly  greater  and  the  net  value  of 
the  product  is  60  per  cent  larger.  The  bulk  of  the  investment 
is  in  breweries  and  malt  houses,  but  the  manufacture  or  bottling 
of  mineral  and  soda  waters  has  of  late  risen  into  importance 
and  now  employes  2,400  wage-earners.  Wine  making  has  like- 
wise attracted  some  little  capital  in  this  State,  but  distilled 
liquors  are  no  longer  produced  here  in  quantities.  Throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  New  York's  distilleries  turned 
out  a  larger  product  than  its  breweries,  but  since  1860  they  have 
noticeably  declined  and  approached  the  vanishing  point.  The 
distilling  business  is  largely  concentrated  in  Illinois,  which  con- 
sequently rivals  New  York  in  gross  value  of  all  alcoholic  liquors, 
although  it  produces  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity 
of  fermented  liquors  manufactured  in  the  Empire  State, 

BRnwrnns 


»• 

Ertab- 

Wa«e- 

Year. 

Udimentfl 

.    Capital. 

•amers. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Product. 

1810. . 

. .    .                42 

$340,767 
1.381.446 

1835 . . 

94 

$916,252 
805.797 

1840.. 

102 

1.313.273 

I860.. 

.  . . .                 9d 

$1,688,300 

898 

S262.896 

1.516.550 

2.588,357 

1856.. 

128 

2.698,389 

4.448.352 
6.320.724 

I860.. 

220 

4,433.790 

1.705 

568.364 

3.617.837 

1870.. 

281 

12.425.322 

2.942 

2,067.906 

9.194.243 

15,818.863 

1880... 

325 

27.580.602 

8.096 

3.912,798 

19.828.853 

35,392,677 

1890... 

232 

67.759.552 

7.001 

5,525.189 

18.776.129 

53,429.685 

1900.. 

225 

95,057,875 

7.424 

5.630.996 

11.418.383 

56,137,854 

In  a  Dutch  colony  one  naturally  looks  for  breweries  among  its 
first  institutions.  Bishop  records  the  fact  that  the  Manhattan 
settlement  had  a  good-sized  brewery,  built  by  the  West  India 
Company,  as  early  as  1633,  and  the  other  Dutch  settlement  near 
the  present  site  of  Albany  hud  one  before  1637.*  As  Mr.  Pabst 
puts  it,  "  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  their  long 
clay  pipes  puffing  clouds  of  blue  smoke,  were  wont  to  sip  from 
generous  tankards  the  beer  of  the  Netherlands  and  crack  their 
jokes  around  the  tavern  table,  the  while  they  grew  fat,  sleek  and 

^Histoiy  of  Amerieaa  Manufaeiures,  I  260.  254. 
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jolly  under  the  gentle  influence  of  their  beneficent  national  bev- 
erage."* The  first  census  of  manufactures  in  1810  reiwrted  129 
breweries  in  the  United  States,  of  which  42  were  in  New  York. 
Most  of  them  produced  ale  and  porter  exclusively,  as  the  brewing 
of  lager  beer  was  virtually  unknown  until  the  period  of  German 
immigration  in  the  40's.  The  first  lager  beer  made  in  this  country 
is  said  to  have  been  brewed  by  George  Manger  of  Philadelphia 
in  1846,t  but  a  year  or  two  later  it  was  being  manufactured  in 
New  York  by  several  firms,  including  Frank  J.  Haas,  who  died 
very  recently,  and  F.  &  M.  Schaffer,  who  had  been  brewing  ale 
since  1842,  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  street  and  Broadway,  and 
first  sold  lager  at  a  bar  in  the  tavern  which  they  kept  on  Seventh 
avenue,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets.  Notwith- 
standing the  unpopularity  of  lager  among  native  Americans  when 
first  sold,  the  brew  gradually  displaced  ale  and  porter  and  finally 
became  the  national  beverage,  so  far  as  quantity  produ<»d  Is  con- 
cerned.. New  York  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  leading  State 
in  the  brewing  industry,  and  in  1900  produced  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  American  brew.  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  Ohicago 
have  some  very  large  plants  (the  former  three  breweries  and  the 
latter  one  each,  employing  more  than  500  workers),  but  their 
combined  output  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  New  York  City 
breweries,  thus:  New  York  City,  89  breweries  with  product  of 
139,105,837 ;  Chicago,  37  breweries  and  |14,956,865  product ;  Mil- 
waukee, 9  breweries  and  |13,900,000  product;  St.  Louis,  28  brew- 
eries with  111,673,600  product.  (Philadelphia  also  has  a  larger 
product  than  St.  Louis.)     Buffalo,  Bochester,  Albany  and  other 

*ln  One  Hundred  Yean  of  Amwioan  Commerce,  II,  413. 

fA  correspondent  of  the  Wholesale  and  RetMlert'  Review,  corabatinK  the  claim  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Haaa  of  beins  the  first  brewer  of  la«er  in  this  country,  says  that  when  Mr.  Haas 
landed  in  New  York  in  1848  lager  beer  was  brewed  also  in  Pike  county.  Pa. :  "The  brewery 
in  the  Pike  county  backwoods  has  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  lager  beer  brewing  in  this 
country.  It  was  there  that  the  now  enormous  trade  in  bottled  beer  began,  even  while  the 
pioneer  metropolitan  brewers  were  yet  serving  their  customers  in  pails  and  pitchers.  Just 
why  Desir^  Loreaux,  a  Frenchman,  should  have  gone  into  the  woods  of  Pike  county  and 
started  in  to  manufacture  a  beverage  then  scarcely  known  out  of  Germany,  is  something  not 
now  known,  but  that  is  what  he  did  soon  after  the  Shaffer  brewery  was  started  in  New  York. 
A  year  and  a  half  before  adoy  person  in  New  York  had  ever  taken  a  i^ass  of  lager  over  a  bar 
that  beverage  had  been  introduced  at  the  taverns  of  Pike  county  and  the  adjacent  country, 
the  product  of  Loteanxfs  brewery  in  the  woods  four  railee  from  Milford.  the  county  seat. 
Brewer  Loreauz  bottled  and  sold  beer  in  bottles  ten  years  before  any  other  brewery  in  the 
oountry  had  begun  that  branch  of  the  trade." 
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New  York  cities  also  have  large  breweries,  so  that  the  brewing 
industry  of  New  York  State  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  State.  In  1900  the  production  of  the  leading  States  re- 
ported to  the  census  oflBce  was  as  follows : 

Barrels.  Value. 

New  York «,5»3,085  $56.137,8M 

Pennaylvania 4.648.172  29.162.748 

Illinois 3.794.782  19,733.821 

Wisconsin 3.049,191  19,394,709 

Ohio 3.028,116  18,522,639 

Missouri 2.410.999  13.776.906 

New  Jersey 2,117,491  14,366,466 

The  aggregate  production  of  all  States  was  38,664,584  barrels 
(equivalent  to  1,198,602,104  gallons),  as  compared  with  2,006,625 
barrels  on  which  internal  revenue  taxes  were  paid  in  1863,  and 
2,000,000  gallons  in  1795. 

Distillbriss 

Esiab'  Eiin- 

Year.  lishments.     Capital.  ployees.        Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1810 691        $1,686,794 

1836 337       $2,278,420  3.098.042 

1846 221        3.162,686  4,222,154 

1860 93  $1,400,882     778     $266,428  3,454.322  4.670.497 

1865 88    1.188.297     805   6.267.824  8.681.061 

1860 60  2.427.400     746     262.884  4,060,001  5,436,803 

1870 '  60  1,377,640     338      125,772  1,829,574  3,181,743 

1880 19  453.025      155      70.820  673.472  1.012.650 

1890 6  195.793      56      26.546  118,750  422.824 

1900 16  394,906      62      26,621  141,626  1,201.851 

The  distillation  of  brandy,  according  to  the  historian  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  commenced  in  New  York  as  early  as  1640, 
which  "  was  probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in 
the  colonies."  He  adds  that  in  1641  there  was  much  drunkenness 
and  the  council  enacted  an  ordinance  against  tapping  beer  during 
divine  service  or  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  New  York,  in  common  with  other  colonial  centers,  en- 
tered upon  the  business  of  distilling  rum  for  the  West  Indian 
trade.  New  York  thus  early  became  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  distilled  liquors.  The  first  census,  in  1810,  reported 
591  distilleries  in  the  State,  producing  annually  2,107,243  gallons 
of  spirits,  valued  at  |1,685,794.  While  the  number  of  distilleries 
thereafter  diminished,  production  increased  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  century  and  New  York  for  a  time  ranked  first  in  pro- 
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duction.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  however,  the  distil- 
ling business  followed  the  corn-raising  business  in  its  westward 
movement  and  has  now  become  largely  concentrated  in  Illinois 
and  Kentucky,  Peoria  being  the  principal  center  of  production. 
New  York's  production  steadily  declined  and  was  less  in  1900 
than  in  1810.    The  spirits  distilled  were  as  follows: 

Proof 
gallons.  Value. 

Alooliol  and  oolo«ne  spiriU 590,841  $749,293 

Whisky 79,716  117,601 

Brandy 62.655  74,099 

Gin 76,309  106,832 

All  other  pioducto 154,026 

Totil $1 .201 ,851 
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IV.     PRINTING  AND  PAPER  GOODS 

The  group  of  industries  ranking  fourth  in  New  York  consists 
of  the  printing  and  stationery  trades,  including  the  manufacture 
of  paper  goods,  but  excluding  the  making  of  paper  itself.  No 
other  class  of  induAtries  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  this  State  in 
the  last  half  century;  in  1850,  for  example,' there  were  only  424 
persons  employed  in  making  paper  boxes  and  other  paper  goods, 
as  contrasted  with  more  than  12,000  in  1900^  The  printing  busi- 
ness, including  all  branches,  such  as  lithographing,  bookbinding, 
etc.,  has  also  had  an  astonishing  development;  the  value  of  the 
work  done  having  increased  from  |4,210,000  in  1850  to  991,500,000 
in  1900.  New  York  turns  out  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
typographical  work  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  branches 
as  lithographing  and  engraving  its  contribution  to  the  country's 
production  is  fully  one-half. 


Paper  Ctoods 

Paper  bags  and  boxes,  including  tubes  and  other  wrappers,  are 
the  important  products  in  the  line  of  paper  jgoods  not  turned  out 
by  the  printing  industry,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
table  at  the  close  of  the  section  and  the  following  summary  of 
the  number  of  factories  and  wage-earners : 

FiriTiB.  eamen. 

Paper  bags 18  021 

Fancy  and  paper  boxee 246  8 ,  270 

Card  cutting  and  deeigning  (including  cardboard) 5  65 

Envelopes 12  671 

Paper  patterns 6  625 

Other  paper  goods  (confetti,  paper  tubes  and  bottle  wrappers,  pape- 

teries,  etc.)     64  1,972 

351  12.530 


^ 


In  the  entire  class  of  paper  goods  New  York  easily  leads  the 
other  States,  though  as  respects  single  items  (notably  envelopes) 
it  may  rank  second  or  third.  The  development  of  the  paper-box 
trade,  in  particular,  has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though the  census  classification  includes  all  kinds  of  fancy  boxes, 
including  jewelry  cases  and  other  fancy  boxes  made  of  wood, 
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leather  and  velvet,  it  may  be  assamed  that  a  majority  of  the  work- 
ers make  the  paper  or  pasteboard  box  that  has  come  into  such 
imiversal  use  for  putting  up  in  neat  form  such  a  great  variety  of 
fancy  goods,  as  well  as  staple  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  etc. 
In  New  York  the  growth  of  the  industry  was  most  rapid  between 
1870  i^nd  1899|  as  shown  below: 

Boxes,  Papbr  and  Famct 

Giitab-  Em- 

Year  lishmantii.       Capital.         ployees.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

ISfiO 38  S7A.dO0  424  »3.700  $114,033  $259,820 

1860 36  141.246  632  142,430  198,444  ,    497,406 

1870 87  470,550         1,803  558.466  702,314  ^.794,507 

1880 113  959.010        3.413  916.049        1.508.391  3.033.777 

1890 ^,       207         3.185.143         7.059         2,877.627         2,935.034  V, 454. 539 

1900 '         246        3.725,166        8.276         2.617.157         3^347,401  8.379.757 

1850.  Bozea,  band  and  fancy. 

1860.  Boxes,  paper. 

1870.  Boxes,  paper;  boxes,  faney.  \  * 

1880.  Boxes,  fancy  and  paper. 

1890.  Ditto. 
.  1900.  Ditto*  .  , 

The  explanation  of  the  growth  of  paper-box  making  industry 
is  found  chiefly  in  two  recent  derelopments,  the  cheapening  of 
paper  tlirough  the  use  of  wood  pulp  and  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  cutting  out  of  the  required  shapes  of  pasteboard. 
After  the  forms  have  been  cut  out  the  chief  requisite  is  dexterity 
in  folding  and  pasting,  and  this  accomplishmesit  is  found  de* 
▼eloped  in  the  highest  degree  in  women  and  girls,  who  compose 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  woikers  in  the  trada 

The  bulk  of  the  paper  boxes  are  made  in  the  cities,  as  they  are 
used  more  extensively  in  the  city  industries  like  clothing  and 
fmrnishing  goods,  confectionery,  food  preparations,  etc.  New 
York  Gity  makes  over  one-fifth  of  the  entire  product  of  the  coun- 
try, while  other  manufacturing  cities  like  Rochester  (boot  and 
shoe  and  optical  goods  center),  Troy  (collars  and  cuffs),  Buffalo 
and  Oohoes  (knit  goods)  contribute  almost  a  second  fifth,  so  that 
the  share  of  New  York  State  in  the  American  output  is  37  per 
cent.  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  rank  next  to  New  York  City, 
which,  however,  has  a  larger  product  than  the  two  cities  com- 
bined. In  New  York  and  other  cities  there  are  journals  especially 
devoted  to  the  box  trade. 
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PrflaUns  «a4  P«Mlslilms 


Year. 

Estab- 
lish- 
mcnis. 

Capital. 

Wa«e- 
earners. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Product. 

Rank 
of 

York. 

1850 

200 

83.081.625 

3,782 

$1,197,528 

88.086.080 

86,168,809 

1 

I860 

349 

7.880.560 

7,218 

2.608,116 

5,867,458 

12.617,105 

1 

1870 

ia) 

US'" 

<df) 

(•). ... 

803 

18 

18 

159 

102 

6 

7.728.017 
1.012.500 
1,496,257 
3,020.350 
1.264,910 
326.000 

6.431 
1,861 

755 
2.557 
1,128 

130 

3.980,549 
1.257.550 

400,294 
1,700.970 

548,135 
73,660 

6,785,518 

2,534.300 

859,008 

2,679,488 

612,674 

100,048 

15,179,073 
5,402,430 
1,662,502 
5,969,734 
1,819,907 
324,500 

1 

1880 

712 

20,027.989 

14,417 

8,059.487 

9,518,171 

27. 885. 376* 

1 

1890 

(a) 

lb).... 
(e). . . . 

2.280 

963 

14 

1.263 

47.569,089 

17,541,631 

311 ,430 

29.716,028 

27,587 

13,175 

134 

14,278 

19,009.061 

7,876,656 

69,298 

11,063,107 

16,396,183 

6.692,084 

55,949 

9,650,150 

68,929,001 

24.191,080 

344,850 

44,393.071 

1900...., 

(a) 

lb).... 

2,640 

1,412 

22 

1,206 

80,588,361 

24.114,794 

987.093 

55,486,474 

32.948 

16,273 

215 

16,460 

20,309.991 

9,265,500 

119,736 

10,924,755 

23,864,449 

8.691,912 

160,647 

14,511,890 

95.232,051 

31.413.113 

853,862 

62,965,076 

1 

1850.  J>rmten  and  publishers. 
1860.  Printing. 

1870.  Priadjig  and  publishing:    <a)Boi  ■pediSsd;  (&)booJi;  (c)iMiwspaper;  (4)iob;  {•)mMp» 
and  atlases. 

1880.  Printing  and  publishing. 

*N««vit»apan  mad  pepodicak,  824.266,911. 

1890.  Printing  and  publishing:    (a)Book  and  job;  (b)mu8ic;  (c)new8papera  and  periodicals. 

1900.  Ditto. 

The  art  <rf  prtntlng  was  iiitrodticed  into  the  new  world  by  the 
Maasachnisetts  coloniBtB,  who  set  up  the  first  printing  prees  at 
Cambridge,  as  early  aa  1689.  The  second  press,  designed  for 
printing  the  Bible  in  the  Indian  tongues,  was  also  brought  over 
to  Massachusetts  (1665),  and  it  was  not  until  1686  that  another 
colony  showed  its  enlightenment  by  establishing  a  printing  press. 
In  that  year  William  Bradford,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  AmericaD 
printing,  opened  a  printing  shop  in  Philadelphia.  In  1693  the 
New  York  government  induced  Bradford  to  remove  to  New  York 
City  by  awarding  him  the  public  printing,  that  is,  by  allowing 
him  £50  annually  for  printing  the  '^\cts  of  Assembly  and  PubHdc 
Pai>ers.''  In  1725  Bradford  started  the  first  newspaper  in  New 
York,  the  Weekly  Ga^sette.  The  second  New  York  paper,  the 
Weekly  Journal,  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  heroic  fight 
made  by  its  editor,  Peter  Zengler,  in  defense  of  the  freedom,  of 
the  press.    The  first  American   newspaper,  however,   was  the 
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NewS'Lettei'y  established  in  Boston  in  1704,  while  Philadelphia 
had  the  honor  of  starting  the  first  daily  paper.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  in  fact  were  the  two  great  centers  of  printing  and 
publishing  during  the  colonial  period.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
seven  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  colony  of  New  York  ranked 
third,  with  four  papers  (three  in  New  York  City  and  one  in 
Albany).  The  entire  number  of  printing  presses  in  the  country 
at  that  time  was  probably  under  forty-five,  and  the  business  was 
of  course  on  a  very  smalJ  scale,  most  printers  being  also  bo<riL 
sellers  or  dealers  in  other  merchandise. 

For  several  decades  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Philadelphia  was  the  largest  and  wealthiest  American  city,  and, 
being  also  for  much  of  the  time  the  seat  of  Congress,  maintained 
the  first  rank  in  the  printing  business.  But  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth oaitnry  New  York  displaced  Philadelphia  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  this  country,  and  likewise  became  its  publishing  center. 

Stimulated  by  the  sharp  political  controversies  between  fed- 
eralist and  anti-federalist,  the  printing  industry  grew  espedally 
in  the  direction  of  newspaper  publishing  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  openiag  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Prior  to  the  Bevolutionary  War  thirteen  newspapers  all  told 
were  started  in  New  York  Colony,  of  which  on-ly  four,  as  above 
stated,  were  in  ezistenee  at  the  beginning  of  the  BevoluticMi.  By 
1810  there  were  sixty-seven  papers  in  the  State,  fourteen  in  New 
York  City  and  fifty-three  in  thirty-six  other  cities  and  towns. 
Seven  New  York*  papers  were  dailies,  the  others  being  weekly 
(one  in  New  York  City,  two  in  Albany  and  all  the  rest  in  other 
places)  or  semi-wedcly  (six  in  New  Yortc  and  one  in  Albany). 

The  appearance  of  daily  papers  in  this  period  is  one  sign  of  a 
transformation  which  was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the 
press.  During  the  colonial  period  the  pamphlet  and  tract,  reli- 
gious or  political,  the  latter  Specially  during  the  years  just 

^Inehidmg  the  two  oldest  daiUee  of  the  State,  vii.,  the  Commereial  Advertiser  which,  under 
that  Bame,  appear*  to  date  from  1707,  and  the  Svening  Poei^  founded  in  1801  and  published 
eootiniioaaly  tmt  aiiMe.  The  first  dally  pubHahed  in  this  State  wae  The  Argue,  or  Qreetdeafe 
•Nnf  Da/fly  AdverHaer,  whieh  appeared  in  1787,  and  was  antedated  by  only  one  other  daily  in 
the  United  States,  the  Ameriean  DaHy  Advertieer,  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1784. 
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before  and  during  the  Revolution,  were  the  characteristic  prod- 
ucts of  the  press,  which  was  to  a  large  degree  merely  the  tool  of 
the  controversialist.  The  pamphlet  and  tract  gave  way  to  the 
periodical  or  newspaper,  but  the  latter  at  first  served  chiefly 
the  same  end  as  the  former,  viz.,  the  circulation  of  political  views, 
and,  as  already  noted,  the  fierce  strife  in  domestic  politics  just 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  republic  inspired  a 
notable  growth  in  newspaper  publication.  But  with  the  social 
and  industrial  development  of  the  country  other  functions  of  the 
newspaper  began  to  acquire  prominence.  Interests  besides  the 
mere  political  were  to  be  served.  ^'  News  "  was  demanded,  not 
only  foreign,  to  which  almost  exclusive  attention  had  theretx>fore 
been  given,  but  ever  increasingly  domestic  and  local  as  the  nation 
expanded  and  States  and  cities  grew  in  the  imi>ortance  and 
variety  of  their  activities.  And  so,  to  meet  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence and  alertness  of  the  new  life,  the  weekly  paper  endeavored 
to  offer  prompter  information  by  issues  semi  or  tri-weekly,  and 
then  the  daily  appeared,  in  the  effort  to  serve  this  demand  still 
more  efficiently.  Another  sign  of  change  as  well  as  a  further 
indication  of  its  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  the 
new  daily  paper.  Four  of  the  seven  New  York  Oity  dailies  in 
1810  were  Ad^vertisersy*  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  the  press  was 
growing  as  a  medium  of  commercial  intelligenoe  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  enlarging  commerce  and  industry. 

With  the  changes  just  noted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modem 
ty{>e  of  newspaper,  with  its  three  chief  elements  of  news,  adver- 
tising and  editorial  matter,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  for- 
merly dominant  political  element,  was  emerging.  The  transfor- 
mation was  of  course  gradual,  and  no  precise  dates  can  be  set 
for  it.  As  just  pointed  out,  it  was  simply  coincident  with  the 
growth  of  communities  and  came  like  the  latter  at  difterent 
periods  in  different  sections.  Naturally  it  appeared  first  in  the 
largest  centers  of  population.  Thus  the  signs  of  it  above  noted 
were  in  1810  in  New  York  City  only.  Five  years  later  (1815) 
the  first  daily  outside  of  the  metropolis  appeared  in  Albany,  and 
in  1826  a  Rochester  daily  was  started,  both  these  being,  signifi- 

♦The  New  York  City  dailies  of  1810  were  the  General  Advertiafr.  Evening  Pott,  American 
Cititen.  Commercial  Arirertuier.  Public  Advertiser  Columbian,  and  Mercantile  Advrrtin(r. 
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cantly  enough,  Daily  Advertisers.  In  1832,  when  the  New  York 
City  dailies  numbered  thirteen,  there  were  seven  in  the  rest  of 
the  State — ^three  in  Albany,  two  in  Rochester  and  two  in  Troy. 

During  the  colonial  era  the  printing  of  books  was  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  but  usually  in  connection  with  other  lines  of 
printing  and  never  as  an  industry  by  itself.  Down  to  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  there  was  little  demand  for  this  product  of  the 
press  in  the  thinly  settled  pioneer  country,  and  such  as  existed 
was  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  British  printers  and  book- 
sellers, at  prices  quite  as  reasonable  as  any  colonial  printer  could 
afford  to  offer.  But  with  the  breaking  away  from  the  mother 
country  came  new  opportunities  in  this  line  for  the  native 
printer.  A  larger  demand  for  books, '  chiefly  religious  and  edu- 
cational, sprang  up*  With  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
increase  of  prosperity  and  intelligence  a  larger  and  larger  read- 
ing class  was  inevitable.  The  book  trade  was  much  stimulated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  annual  fairs  and  trade 
sales  which  b^an  in  New  Yc^k  City  in  18Q2  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Company  of  Booksellers.  For  some  time  thia 
increased  demand  continued  to  be  supplied  la]:gely  by  the  British 
press,*  but  at  the  same  time  the  American  book  press  was  grow- 
ing in  importance  so  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the.  nineteenth 
century  book  publishing  houses  were  being  established.  Two  of 
the  lai^est  and  oldest  New  York  firms  date  from  this  period, 
that  of  Harper  Brothers,  founded  in  1817,  and  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  1826. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  development  of  the  printing 
industry  during  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  maoner  in  which 
successive  improvements  in  mechanical  processes  have  enabled 
the  industry  to  supply  ever  more  efficiently  the  constantly  enlarg'- 
ing  needs  of  the  country's  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
swiftly  multiplying  commercial,  industrial  and  social  activities. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  printer  had  only  the  slow 
and  weak  wooden  screw  press,  operated  entirely  by  hand  and  with 
clumsy  felt  balls  for  inking.  His  type  was  expensive,  being 
chiefly  foreign  made.    Paper  of  domestic  manufacture  was  scarce 

*'Tt  has  been  estimated  that  in  1820  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  books  sold  in  the  United  State* 
came  from  Great  Britain. 
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and  very  poor  in  quality.  Ink  was  either  made  by  the  printer 
himself^  when  it  was  usually  poor,  or  it  had  to  be  imported  from 
Europe.  All  printing  was  done  directly  from  the  type,  stereo- 
typing  being  unknown.  But  improvements  all  along  the  line 
soon  began  to  appear.  The  manufacture  of  printer's  ink  was 
taken  up  as  a  specialty  by  two  firms  outside  of  this  State  in  1806, 
followed  very  soon  by  a  third  and  fourth  in  New  York,  one  very 
80(m  after  1806,  the  other  in  1816,  and  quantity  and  quality  soon 
improved.  The  first  successful  type  foundry  in  this  country,  and 
the  only  one  in  existence  in  1800,  was  established  in  Philadel- 
phia about  the  year  1796*  In  1805  another  was  started  in  Hart- 
ft>rd,  but  attained  little  success  until  1810,  when  the  business  was 
removed  to  New  York  City.  Soon  after  a  third  firm,  David  and 
George  Bruoe,  started  another  successful  type  foundry  in  New 
York.  This  same  New  Y(Mrk  firm  first  developed  sttocessful 
stereotyping  in  this  country  by  means  of  the  plaster  process  in 
1813,  so  far  improving  upon  English  methods  that  an  English- 
man traveling  in  this  country  in  1819  declared  that  stereotyping 
was  more  widely  used  and  better  done  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  1825  the  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  was  brought  to 
this  country  from  England,  and  thereafter  paper  became  cheaper 
and  better  and  was  made  in  larger  sheets.  Meanwhile  the 
presses  were  being  improved,  first  in  England  and  then  in  this 
country  through  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  English  devices.  The 
lever  was  substitut?ed  for  the  screw  to  secure  the  necessary  pres- 
sure whereby  250  impressions  an  hour  became  possible  in  place 
of  fifty  before;  presses  were  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and 
it  was  possible  to  print  a  sheet  three  times  as  large  as  before  with 
no  increase  of  labor;  composition  rollers  were  substituted  for 
balls  to  spread  the  ink  upon  the  type ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  revolving  impression  cylinder  was  substituted  for  the  platen, 
whereby  1,000  impressions  per  hour  became  possible  witJi  a  single 
cylinder  and  2,(K)0  with  two  cylinders.  These  cylinder  presses 
were  first  developed  in  England,  the  single  cylinder  in  1810,  the 
double  in  1827,  but  they  were  early  introduced  in  this  country 
and  were  first  manufactured  here  bv  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Ck>.  of 
New  York  City,  who  constructed  two  Napier  presses,  a  double 
cylinder  form  especially  adapted  to  newspaper  work,  in  1828. 
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These  improvejnente  of  the  first  third  of  the  century  cheapen- 
-ing  the  cost  of  production,  opened  the  way  for  the  penny  news- 
paper, whose  advent  in  1888  is  regarded  as  marking  the  final 
step  in  the  development  of  the  modern  type  of  journalism.  With 
the  p^iny  press  journalism  broke  away  entirely  from  partisan 
political  domination.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  high  priced* 
organ  of  the  politician  and  merchant  largely  devoted  to  partisan 
issues  and  commercial  intelligence,  came  the  cheap  newspaper 
aiming  to  furnish  neics  first  of  all  and  to  put  it  within  reach  of 
the  poorest  The  first  penny  newspaper  in  this  State  was  the 
New  York  Morning  Po8t,  established  January  1, 1833,  by  Horatio 
D.  Bhepard,  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V.  Story.  This  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  one  or  two  similar  ventures  previously  made  in 
other  States,  and  speedily  failed,  the  Post  appearing  for  only  a 
month.  But  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  New  York  Sun 
started  upon  its  career  as  the  first  successful  penny  paper  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  copy  was  a  folio  of  twelve  columns,  ten 
indies  to  the  column,  brief  accounts  of  local  happenings  making 
up  most  of  its  contents.  From  the  first  issue  it  was  a  success 
which  at  once  inspired  imitation,  so  that  within  two  years  (in 
1836)  five  out  of  Ihe  sixteen  dallies  in  New  York  City  were  i)enny 
papers. 

With  the  great  increase  in  circulation  which  the  new  cheap 
papers  at  once  enjoyedf  came  great  dilBculty  in  printing  the 
papers  fast  enough  for  prompt  delivery.  Up  to  1836  this  was 
done  entirely  by  hand  power,  two-cylinder  Napier  presses  being 
in  general  use  at  that  time,  but  in  that  year  the  New  York  Sun 
introduced  steam  power  to  operate  its  presses,  said  to  be  the 
first  use,  of  steam  for  newspaper  printing  in  this  country  .J  But 
the  increase  in  speed  thus  gained  was  not  long  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  Sun's  growing  circulation,  and  the  problem  of  more 
speed  remained  a  vexatious  one  for  the  larger  newspapers  until 
solved  by  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  invented  the  type-revolving 

*The  price  of  all  the  New  York  dailies  in  1832  wae  six  cente  per  copy. 

tTen  New  York  City  dailies  in  1840  had  a  circulation  of  about  87,000,  of  which  70,000  was 
attributed  to  the  penny  papere. 

tSteam  power  printing,  apparently  other  than  newspaper,  was  first  practised  in  the  United 
States  in  1823  or  1824  by  James  Booth  of  New  York  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  by 
8.  Van  Benthuysen  of  Albany. 
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press  in  1847,  the  i>atent  being  dated  July  14th.  In  this  machine, 
for  the  press  had  now  become  a  machine,  the  tjpeB  were  locked 
upon  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  flat  form  as  in  the  earlier  presses, 
the  problem  of  holding  the  type  upon  a  curved  surface  being 
solved  by  the  use  of  wedge-shaped  column  rules,  with  their  thin 
edge  toward  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  By  this  means  the  type 
could  be  revolved  as  well  as  the  impression  cylinders  and  any- 
where from  two  to  ten  of  the  latter  could  be  arranged  about  the 
tyi)e  cylinder.  This  press  could  be  operated  as  fast  as  feeders, 
could  supply  the  sheets  of  paper  to  the  impression  cylinders,  and 
from  10,000  impressions  on  a  four-cylinder,  to  25,000  on  a  ten- 
cylinder  machine,  could  be  taken.  By  1850  these  Hoe  presses 
were  in  general  use  by  the  large  newspapers,  the  first  six-cylinder 
machine  being  built  for  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1852,  and  ten- 
cylinder  machines  following  soon  after. 

Revolutionary  as  the  Hoe  presses  of  1850  were,  there  were 
forces  already  at  work  tending  to  expand  the  demands  of  news- 
paper work  beyond  even  their  capacity.  The  extension  of  rail- 
roads and  improvement  of  the  mail  service  were  enabling  the 
daily  paper  to  cover  a  larger  and  larger  field  of  circulation  out- 
aide  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  telegraph,  whose  use  by 
the  papers  was  becoming  general  in  1850,  was  putting  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  fresh  news  at  their  disposal  and  calling  for 
swifter  means  for  its  immediate  presentation  to  the  public.  As 
soon  as  a  paper's  circulation  went  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  press  the  time  necessary  to  run  it  oflE  must  either  be  in- 
creased, or,  if  another  press  were  used,  more  type  must  be  set, 
involving  not  only  additional  cost  for  the  type  but  additional 
time  and  expense  for  composition.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the 
newspaper  process  of  stereotyping  was  developed  at  about  the 
same  time  in  England  and  this  country,  being  first  successfully 
done  here  in  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Oharles  Craske  in  1854.  It 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  papier-mach^  process,  which  had  shortly 
before  been  introduced  for  book  stereotyping,  so  as  to  produce 
curved  plates  to  fit  the  press  cylinder,  a  thing  impossible  with 
the  old  plaster  process.    This  method  of  stereotyping  enabled 
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the  newspapers  to  multiply  their  forms  cheaply  and  quickly  and 
so  to  use  as  many  presses  as. necessary  for  the  quick  issue  of 
their  sheets..  The  process  also  opened  the  way  for  the  next  great 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  printing  press,  viz.,  the  web  perfect- 
ing press.  Until  this  was  developed  paper  was  introduced  into 
the  presses  in  sheets  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  run  through 
twice,  once  for  each  side,  necessitating  a  change  of  the  forma 
after  the  first  impression.  The  perfecting  press  prints  both  sides 
with  one  insertion  of  the  paper,  and  the  web  perfecting,  which 
prints  from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  instead  of  separate  sheets, 
is  self-feeding.  The  first  perfecting  press  was  built  in  England 
in  1835,  but  proved  impracticable  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  the  printed  sheets  fast  enough.  The  principle  of  the 
machine  had  already  occurred  to  American  inventors,  however, 
and  it  was  here  that  it  was  first  successfully  developed.  The 
Hoes  of  New  York  built  the  first  American  perfecting  press  in 
1857,  but  this  required  stronger  paper  than  the  American  news- 
papers could  altord  to  use  and  was  not  a  success.  Successful 
machines  were  first  made  by  Mr.  William  H.  Bullock  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  firm  of  Hoe  &  Co.  developed  the  principle  and 
soon  became  the  chief  builders  of  the  new  as  they  had  been  of 
the  old  style  presses.  The  first  web  perfecting  presses  manufac- 
tured by  the  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.  had  a  capacity  of  15,000  complete 
papers  per  hour.  Since  then  the  essaitial  principles  of  the  press 
have  not  changed,  but  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  way 
of  increasing  its  size  and  speed  and  adapting  it  to  the  printing  of 
illustrations.  The  most  important  of  these  later  devel(^ments 
have  had  to  do  with  handling  the  paper  as  it  came  printed  from 
the  press.  Folding  machines  were  introduced  about  the  time 
that  the  first  Hoe  cylinder  presses  were  made  (1847),  the  sheets 
being  transferred  from  the  press  to  the  folder.  In  1876  Hoe  & 
Co.  brought  out  the  rotary  folder,  and  further  developments  of 
this  have  accompanied  the  improvements  in  the  presses,  includ- 
ing the  direct  attachment  of  the  folding  apparatus  so  that  now 
great  presses  are  made  which  by  one  continuous  process  print, 
cut,  paste,  fold  and  count  ready  for  delivery  150,000  thirty-two 
page  papers  per  hour. 
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In  the  book  and  job  branch  of  the  printing  indnstry  mechanical 
improvements  came  more  slowly  and  were  less  striking  than  in 
newspaper  work.  The  power  press  was  nsed  by  the  New  York 
honse  of  Harper  and  Brothers  as  early  as  1836,  and  others  soon 
adopted  it,  bat  these  were  platen  presses  and  it  was  not  till  after 
1860  that  cylinder  presses,  which  had  been  revolutionizing  news- 
paper work,  were  allowed  in  book  offices.  Francis  Hart  was  the 
first  New  York  printer,  and  probably  the  first  American  printer, 
to  demonstrate  that  fine  book  and  job  work  could  be  done  on  the 
cylinder  presses.  The  other  presses,  however,  were  being  con- 
stantly  improved,  a  great  advance  occurring  shortly  after  1850, 
when  machines  were  made  to  print  ui>on  dry  paper  instead  of 
damp  or  wet  sheets,  which  had  until  then  been  considei*ed  neces- 
sary. This  process  was  a  great  improvement  for  the  printing  of 
wood  cuts,  and  the  success  of  American  magazines  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  dry  paper  method  for  illustrations.  This 
was  first  developed  by  a  New  Yortc  magazine,  formerly  Scribner's 
now  the  Century.  Later  advances  in  book  and  job  printing  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  adapting  rotary  presses  to  the 
different  requirements  of  the  work.  Perfecting  presses  have 
been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  this  branch  especially  in  the  last 
decade,  but  until  lately  cylinder  presses  were  the  main  reliance 
for  book  work  and  are  still  generally  used. 

It  remained  to  almost  tiie  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  develop  the  latest  great  advance  in  printing  processes. 
Although  the  New  York  typefounder,  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  invented 
the  type-casting  machine  in  1838  which  rapidly  reduced  the  price 
of  type,  and  subsequent  improvements  further  cheapened  and  im- 
proved this  part  of  the  printer's  equipment,  the  setting  of  type 
still  remained  a  laborious  hand  process.  For  years  inventors 
struggled  with  the  problem  of  machine  composition,  and  some 
success  in  this  direction  had  been  attained  in  book  work  by  1880. 
But  nothing  practicable  for  the  severer  demands  of  newspaper 
work  was  attained  until  the  invention  of  the  linotype  machine  in 
1886,  by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  of  Baltimore.  This  machine  makes 
no  use  of  types,  but  the  operator  by  means  of  a  keyboard  much 
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like  that  of  a  typewriter  aaoembleB  brass  matricee  for  a  complete 
line  of  compoaition  and  these  are  pressed  forward  against  a  bar 
of  molten  metal  casting  the  line  or  '^  slug  "  ready  for  printing, 
the  matrices  returning  automatically  to  their  compartments  for 
farther  service.  This  machine  has  increased  the  speed  of  com- 
position enormously,  the  av^age  operator  turning  out  4^000  ems 
an  hour  on  it,  while  5,000  to  6,000  ems  is  common,  whereas  the 
aFerage  hand  compositor  could  set  only  800  to  1,000  ems  per  hour, 
or  at  the  best  1,200  or  1,500.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  further  advances  in  machine  composition  were 
made,  including  the  monotype  machines,  casting  individual  types 
instead  of  lines,  and  machines  for  composing  and  distributing 
ordinary  type.  Machine  composition,  as  yet  chiefly  with  the 
Mergenthaler  machines,  is  now  general  in  the  large  newspaper 
oiBces  of  the  United  States. 

The  necessary  effect  of  all  this  improvement  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  industry,  of  which  the  above  are  but  the  most  significant 
out  of  a  multitude  of  improvements  in  detail  especially  numerous 
in  recent  years,  has  been  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  an  enormous  growth  of  the  industry.  This  growth  in  New 
York  State  is  shown  in  the  introductory  table  for  this  industry, 
complete  statistics  being  unavailable  for  years  before  1850. 
From  a  total  product  valued  at  six  millions  at  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  business  has  grown  to  a  product  of  ninety-five  mil- 
lions in  1900,  an  increase  of  1,445  per  cent,  while  the  population 
increased  134  per  cent.  Most  of  the  growth  has  taken  place  since 
1870. 

Since  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  New  York,  with  New 
York  City  the  country's  publishing  center,  has  always  led  in  this 
industry,  and  in  1900  her  product  was  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  her  nearest  rival,  Illinois.  In  1850  New  York^s  product 
was  over  one-half  that  of  the  United  States  (|6,163,809  out  of 
111,586,549).  With  the  growth  of  central  and  western  cities  this 
proportion  was  reduced  to  one-third  in  1860  and  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth  in  1870.  But  in  the  last  three  United  States  censuses 
her  proportion  has  been  each  time  one-fourth  or  over,  and  the 
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growth  of  the  industry  from  1890  to  1900  was  proportionately 
much  greater  in  New  York  than  in  the  country  as  a  wh<rie.* 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  separately  by  value  of  products  the 
growth  of  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  printing  industry — ^news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  book  and  job  work^^wing  to  the 
fact  that  establishments  in  the  former  frequently  do  book  and 
job  work,  especially  outside  of  the  large  cities.t  An  index  of 
the  growth  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  branch  alone,  how- 
ever, may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Number  and  Circt/lation  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  in  New  York  State  1850-1900 


1810 

1828 

1840, 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900, 


1850. 

1860. 

1870 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 


«   •   •   • 


Dailies. 

Weeklies.           Monthlies. 

All  othere. 

Total. 

A  umber. 

67 

161 

• 

245 

51 

308 

36 

33 

428 

74 

366 

69 

27 

a542 

87 

518 

163 

67 

835 

115 

892 

282 

122 

1.411 

162 

927 

395 

143 

61,938 

207 

872 

272 

126 

C2.067 

Totaf  Circulation  per  leave. 

206,222 

753.760               552 

,484 

112,090 

1,624,756 

487,340 

2,600,925           2,045 

,000 

135 

,371 

<i6,034.636 

780,470 

3.388.497           2.920,810 

741 

.720 

7,561,497 

996,561 

4,253,908          2,903 

,527 

1,220 

.138 

9,374,134 

2,119,101 

6,347,827           6.990.400 

2,574 

.063 

18,031.391 

3,896,967 

12.607.099         16,927.062 

4.104 

.967 

37,626,095 

ainoluding  6  whose  ehamcter  was  not  reported, 
binoluding  311  whose  character  and  circulation  were  not  reported, 
clncluding  590,  whose  character  and  circulation  were  not  reported. 
Aneluding  766.000  reported  in  total  but  not  shown  in  the  classes. 

*Thf.  Printing  and  Publishing  Business  in  1890-1900. 


1890. 

United  States'. 

New  York 

1900. 

United  States 

New  Y'ork 

Percentage  increase, 
1890-1900. 

United  States 

New  York 


EsUbUsh- 
ments 


16,566 
2,230 

22,312 
2.640 


.34.7 
18.4 


Capital. 


$195,387,446 
47.569,089 

292,517,072 
.80,588.361 


49.7 
69.4 


Wage- 

eamere*. 


136.836 
27,587 

162,992 
32,948 


19.1 
19.5 


Total 
wages. 


$78,810,319 
19,009,061 

84,249,954 
20.309,991 


6.9 

6.1 


Value  of 
product. 


$275,452,515 
68.929,001 

347,055,050 
95,232,051 


26.0 
38.2 


tin  1900,  for  example,  of  the  $62,965,076  representing  the  products  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  establishments,  $13,286,016  was  for  book  and  job  work,  leaving  but  a  little  ovmr 
one^alf  instead  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  value  for  the  industry  to  newspapers  and  period- 
icals alone. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  centary  the  number  of  pahlicar 
tions  increased  nearly  five-fk>ld  and  circalation  over  twenty-fold. 
In  1900  New  York's  total  circnlatiiMi  per  issue  was  more  than 
three  times  the  circulation  in  any  other  State,  and  amounted  to 
82.9  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  New  York  not 
only  ranks  first  in  the  total  for  all  classes  but  holds  first  plaoe 
in  every  large  class  of  paper  or  periodical  published.  Of  the 
three  great  groups,  in  the  dailies  New  York's  proportion  of  the 
ai^egate  circulation  for  the  United  States  in  1900  was  25.8  per 
cent,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  12.7;  in  the  weeklies  New 
York's  percentage  was  31.6,  with  Illinois  next  at  9.7  per  cent, 
while  New  York  monthlies  represented  42.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
circulation  against  15.5  for  Maine,  the  next  highest  State. 

In  the  table  above  the  growth  of  the  dailies  represents  the 
development  of  city  newspapers,  which  went  steadily  forward 
throughout  the  period,  reflecting  not  only  the  larger  and  larger 
circulation  within  the  cities,  but  especially  the  reaching  out  of 
the  city  paper  more  and  more  to  town  and  coutitry  as  railroads 
devdoi>ed.  The  growth  of  town  and  country  journalism  on  the 
other  hand  is  rejected  Id  the  development  of  the  weeklies,  the 
typical  local  newspaper  outside  of  the  cities.  A  great  increase 
in  this  class  api>ear8  in  the  fifties,  with  the  growth  of  communi- 
ties through  the  State.  In  later  years  the  weekly  paper  was 
given  an  impetus  by  the  development  of  co-operative  journalism 
represented  by  the  '^  patent  insides "  common  in  such  papers. 
The  third  large  group,  the  monthlies,  represent  the  magazine 
literature  whose  growth  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  last 
half  of  the  century.  Magazines  multiplied  and  their  circulation 
nearly  quadrupled  between  1850  and  1860.  This  period  marks 
the  rise  of  the  popular  magazine,  a  distinctively  American  prod« 
net,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  for  years  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated of  these  was  Harpers^  New  Monthly  Magazine  founded 
in  New  York  in  1850.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  above 
figures  than  the  enormous  growth  in  the  circulation  of  magazines 
in  the  last  two  decades.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  developm^it  of  mechanical  processes  in  printing 
sketched  above.    The  same  influence  is  reflected  in  the  gieat 
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growth  of  other  clasBes  in  the  Bome  period  also,  but  the  cheapen- 
inf  of  materials  and  printing  was  peculiarly  significant  for  the 
magazines  and  finally  made  possible  the  ten  cent  magazine  in 
the  last  decade.  Three  New  York  publications  were  the  pioneers 
in  this  latest  development,  Munsey^s,  reduced  to  ten  oents  in 
1803;  McClur^e,  established  as  a  fifteen-c^t  magazine  in  1893 
and  reduced  to  ten  in  1895^  and  The  Cosmopolitan,  finally  reduced 
to  ten  cents  in  1895.  Not  the  least  important  class  of  periodical 
is  the  technical  press,  in  which  every  large  industry  now  haB  one 
or  more  organs  of  notable  excellence  and  wide  influence;  while 
the  wage-workers,  organized  by  trades  on  national  lines,  are  like- 
wise served  by  special  organs. 

In  the  book  and  job  branch  of  the  printing  industry  the  period 
of  marked  development  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. Job  oflices  aa  distinct  from  newspaper  c^ces  began  to  mul- 
tiply about  1860.  About  that  time  also,  the  book  trade  received  an 
impetus  from  the  development  of  illustrations.  Demand  for 
books  increased  rapidly  from  1850  to  1865.  The  war  and  hig^ 
prices  in  the  sixties  cheeked  but  did  not  stop  the  growth  in  book 
publishing.  About  1872  book  printing  procesees  had  advanced 
sufficiently  to  make  possible  the  publication  of  standard  wort:8 
in  pamphlet  form  at  cheap  prices,  and  soon  thereafter  came  an 
en(M*moufi  growth  in  the  trade,  the  supply  of  cheap  reprints  in 
time  entirely  outrunning  demand.  Then  followed  a  change  from 
the  quarto  pamphlet  form  to  the  modern  and  more  convenient 
sizes,  and  cloth  bindings  came  into  general  use.  The  later  de- 
velopment in  book  publishing  is  noteworthy  for  the  steady  im- 
provement in  paper  and  printing,  and  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  processes  used  in  illuBtrations,  color  printing  being 
the  latest  step  in  this  direction,  and  the  great  improvement  in 
binding  by  machinery,  all  of  which,  thanks  to  development  in 
the  mechanical  art*  employed,  has  been  accompanied  by  lower 
rather  than  higher  prices.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value 
of  New  York's  book  trade  in  1856  was  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  Rtates,  and  it  was  then  the  leading  book 
publishing  State.  In  1900  the  value  of  New  York^s  book  and  job 
products  was  not  quite  26  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
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States,  but  with  New  York  City  still  the  great  book  mart  of  the 
country  it  was  still  the  leading  State  in  this  branch  of  the  print- 
ing industry. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  printing  industry 
through  the  State  shows  at  once  how  largely,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  town  and  country  newspapers,  it  is  a  city  industry, 
and  that  the  Staters  preponderance  in  it  is  due  to  her  great 
metropolis.  In  1900  81.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  77.9  per  cent  of  the  book  and  job  products 
were  in  New  York  City.  The  only  counties  outside  of  New  York 
City  showing  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  for  the  State  were  Erie  (2.9  per  cent),  Monroe 
(2.2  per  cent),  Westchester  (1.3  per  cent),  Onondaga  (1.2  per 
cent),  Suffolk  (1.1  per  cent)  and  Albany  (1.0  per  cent),  Rensse- 
laer and  Oneida  (0.9  per  cent  eadi).  These  counties,  save  Suf- 
folk, each  contain  one  of  the  seven  lai^est  cities  of  the  State 
after  New  Y^ork  City.  These  same  cities,  except  Yonkers,  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  State  which  besides  New  York  City  show  a 
value  of  book  and  job  products  of  $100,000  or  over,  their'  rank 
in  this  branch  of  tiie  industry  appearing  thus : 

No.  of  Value  of 

ciTT.  eetablishments.    product,  1900. 

New  Yoilc  City 906  $26,484,088 

BuBalo 87  1,466,888 

Albaoy 29  1 ,  244 ,810 

Roehtfter 62  624.206 

SyimouM 29  886,384 

UtioA 16  179.169 

Tfoy 14  127,467 

Rooliblm^llBff  amd  Blamlc  B<m»1cs 

Riitab-  Em- 

Y«ar.  lishments.        Capital.        ployees.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 64  ^   8270,500  1.176  $311,808  $330,148  $864,716 

1860 64  490,900  1.140  326,312  461.996  1,173.628 

1870 94  1.686,078  2,261  968.648  2,961.396  4,667,119 

1880 156  2,636,000  4,402  1,680,629  8,.446,204  6.296,691 

1890 267  4.057.982  5.650  3,116.744  2,708.439  7,673,931 

1900 298  5,364,004  7,152  3.162,739  3.132.118  9,049,198 

1850.  Bookbinders  and  blank  books. 

1860.  Ditto. 

1870.  Bookbinding. 

1880-1000.  Bookbindinc  and  blank-book  makinc. 

12 
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Bookbinding  (as  a  separate  industry)  and  blank-book  making 
.employed  aboat  one  twentieth  of  the  capital  and  one-seventh  of 
the  wage-earners  in  the  printing  and  pnblishing  indnstry  of  the 
State  in  1900,  and  produced  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  total 
product.  This  branch  of  the  industry  is,  therefore,  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance.  Nevertheless  in  it  as  in  the  others 
New  York  has  led  all  the  States  for  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  first  reported  bookbinding  in  America  was  done  in  Boston 
4y  John  Ratliffe,  in  1661.  William  Bradford,  the  first  New  York 
printer,  did  bookbinding  work  also  in  1718.  Robert  MacAlpine 
carried  on  the  trade  in  New  York  in  1769,  followed  by  others 
soon  after.  These  early  binders  worked  entirely  with  hand  tools, 
and  bound  only  in  leather,  and  the  development  of  the  trade 
since  their  day  has  been  marked  chiefiy  by  the  larger  use  of  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  work,  and  the  introduction  and  development 
of  the  cheaper  materials — cloth  and  marbled  paper — ^to  cover  the 
boards,  the  use  of  cloth  by  reason  of  its  adaptability  to  machine 
work  having  greatly  facilitated  the  development  of  machine  pro- 
cesses. The  use  of  hydraulic  presses  and  machinery  began  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce them  being  Benjamin  Gaskell  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth  book- 
binding was  first  used  in  the  United  States  about  1830.  The 
development  of  machine  processes  is  also  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  growth  of  blank-book  making  in  this  country,  a 
trade  in  which  Americans  excel.  The  mechanical  development 
of  these  industries  has  not  been  marked  by  sudden  revolutionary 
changes,  but  rath^  by  a  steady  growth.  Probably  at  no  time  has 
this  growth  been  more  rapid  than  in  recent  years,  and  notable 
products  of  the  century's  last  decade  include  automatic  feeding 
devices  for  folding  machines,  improved  wire  stitching  machines, 
automatic  clamps,  indicators  and  gauges  for  paper-cutting  ma- 
chines, steam  rounding  and  backing  machines  which  increased  a 
capacity  of  500  to  1,000  books  per  day  to  5,000  to  6,000,  case- 
making  machines  which  by  one  continuous  process,  taking  cloth 
and  back  lining  fl*om  rolls,  makes  complete  bindings,  and  cast- 
ing-in  machines  for  putting  the  body  of  a  book  into  its  cover. 
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In  this  development  New  York  took  a  foremost  place  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  1840  one-fourth  of  the  book- 
binderies  reported  for  the  country  were  in  this  State,  followed 
by  Massachusetts  with  one-sixth«  In  1900  Ne^  York  State  book- 
binding and  blank-book  making  establishments  produced  43.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  product  for  the  United  States,  followed  by 
Massachusetts  with  the  next  largest  product,  or  17.4  per  cent  of 
the  total.*  Over  seven-ninths  of  New  York's  product  was  in 
New  Yoi^  Oity,  whose  total  was  nearly  five  times  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  country .f  In  the  other  cities  of  the  State  with 
20,000  population  there  was  a  product  of  |1€3,046  in  Rochester, 
180,954  in  Buffalo,  |55,092  in  Albany,  |31,100  in  Syracuse  and 
15,292  in  Binghamton. 

Eingra^lng  and  Lltliosraphiiiv 

The  six  branches  of  engraving  and  lithographing}  distinguished 
by  the  census  embrace  459  establishments  in  this  State,  employ- 
ing about  10,000  wage-earners,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  whom  are 
in  New  York  City.  Buffalo  has  twenty-one  firms  which  employ 
600  wage-earners,  and  in  certain  lines  of  work,  notably  show 
printing  and  map  engraving,  have  won  international  reputations. 
Rochester  has  sixteen  establishments  with  376  wage-earners,  Al- 
bany twelve  firms  and  seventy-one  wage-earners,  but  no  other 
city  employs  more  than  twenty-five  workmen. 

*The  total  value  of  the  prodtwt  in  1900  in  each  of  the  four  leading  Statee  in  this  industry 
was  as  follows : — 

■        United  States $20,790,858 

New  York 9,049,198 

Massaohusetts 3.618,437 

Pennsylvania 1 ,993,483 

niinois 1 ,971 .133 

tnie  five  dties  with  iargeet  product  in  1900  ranked  as  follows:— 

1.  New  York  City «7.619. 155 

2.  Philadelphia 1 ,571  ^502 

8.  Chicago 1,617,229 

4 .  Boston 1 ,428 ,  683 

5.  Holvoke 1.264.943 

tEngraving  and  die  sinking;  engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing;  engraving,  wood; 
Ihhographiag  and  engraving;  photo-lithographing  and  photo-engravmg;  stereotyping  and 
elect  rotyping. 
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Lithographing  was  done  in  the  United  States  as  early  sb  1819, 
and  very  soon  after  that  b^an  to  be  used  commerciallj.  Im- 
provements in  the  art  are  recorded  as  made  by  Messrs.  Bamett 
&  Doolittle  of  New  York  in  1822,  and  the  first  successful  litho* 
graphing  house  in  this  State  was  established  in  New  York  City 
about  1830  as  a  branch  of  a  Philadelphia  firm.  Practicable 
methods  of  electrotyping  were  introduced  into  New  York  from 
Boston  in  1848,  although  the  feasibility  of  this  process  had  been 
demonstrated  in  New  York  City  in  1839  by  Joseph  Adams,  who 
made  electrotype  plates  for  Mapes'  Magazine  in  1841.  New 
York's  wood  and  steel  engrav^:s  have  long  been  eminent  in  their 
trades,  her  wood  engravers  having  early  established  a  more  than 
national  reputation.  Bank  note  engraving  has  been  here  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  the  very  finest  qualities  being  pro- 
duced in  New  York  City.  Photo-engraving  is  a  more  recently 
developed  trade  in  this  group,  having  been  introduced  first 
about  1875. 

The  development  of  the  electrotypers'  and  engravers'  trades 
especially  has  been  very  closely  bound  up  with  the  growth  of 
book  and  magazine  publishing  previously  noted.  Thus  electro- 
typing  first  made  it  possible  to  properly  reproduce  wood  cuts, 
neither  the  plaster  nor  papier-niach6  process  of  stereotyping 
being  well  fitted  for  this,  and  so  opened  the  way  for  cheaper 
illustrated  books  and  magazines  wherein  also  a  .wider  market  for 
its  own  products  appeared.  Photo-engraving  came  in  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  on  the  publishing  industry  for  more  illus- 
trations by  furnishing  a  process  at  once  adaptable  to  ordinary 
printing  presses  and  capable  of  producing  finer  work,  and  doing 
this  with  sTich  a  reduction  of  cost  as  to  almost  entirely  supplant 
wood  and  steel  engraving  for  the  book  and  magazine  publisher. 
Being  thus  so  closely  allied  with  the  publishing  business,  these 
trades  have  naturally  reached  a  high  state  of  development  in 
New  York  City,  the  great  book  and  magazine  cent^  of  the 
country. 

Less  closely  identified  with  the  other  branches  of  the  printing 
industry  is  lithographing,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  constituent 
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of  the  group  here  considered,*  and  whose  products  are  chiefly 
signs,  posters,  advertisements  and  the  like.  The  growth  of  the 
lithographing  business  is  shown  in  the  following  table:! 


LrZBOOSAPBiNO. 

Bstab- 

£m- 

Year. 

Usbmanta. 

CapiUl. 

ployaoB. 

Wacw. 

Materials. 

Produot. 

1860 

11 

876,600 

162 

$51,288 

849.660 

8186.000 

1860 

28 

157,860 

321 

139.236 

83,045 

383.700 

1870 

88 

1,472.025 

850 

766,580 

826.076 

1.410,496 

1880 

68 

1,628.560 

1,398 

828,615 

842.379 

2.270.854 

1890 

94 

6,675,542 

4,459 

3,321,182 

3.012,751 

8,838.764 

1900 

111 

12,288.065 

6,885 

3,497.757 

3,790,360 

11.062.866 

1850.  Lithographen. 

1860.  lithography. 

1870.  Engraving. 

1880.  Lithographing. 

1890.  Lithographing  and  engraving. 

1900.  Ditto. 

Progress  has  been  very  great,  especially  since  the  Civil  War. 
About  1870  a  notable  advance  was  made  by  the  adaptation  of 
power  presses  to  lithographic  printing.  Very  recently  (1898) 
aluminum  as  a  substitute  for  lithographic  stone  has  been  intro- 
duced, whereby  not  only  a  lighter,  cheaper  and  more  durable 
material  has  been  gained,  but  the  way  has  been  opened  for  the 
use  of  rotary  presses  in  this  trade. 

*The  trades  making  up  the  group  and  the  value  of  their  products  in  1900  were  as  follows: — 


Ebigraving'and  die  sinking 

Ekigiaving,  steel  (inclading  plate  printing). 

Engraving,  wood 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engraving . 
Stereotyping  and  electrotyping 


8614,630 

2.726.644 

160,982 

11,062,856 

1.178.579 

1.093.696 


Total 816,737.387 

Thase  figures  are  more  nearly  a  complete  return  for  lithographing,  largely  carried  on  in 
eeparete  establishments,  than  for  the  other  trades  wMch  are  frequently  but  a  part  of  other 
branches  of  printing,  and  to  that  extent  included  with  the  latter  in  the  census  returns. 

fThe  expansion  in  the  entire  group  of  lithographing  and  engraving  trades  in  New  York 
eince  1850  may  be  seen  in  the  following  figures: — 


Estab- 
lishments. 

Capital. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Wages. 

PRODUCT. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1850 

1860. 

1900 

59 
120 
459 

8324.220 

295,950 

17,506,674 

668 

727 

9.833 

8228.624 

318,936 

5,884,783 

8662.420 

821.096 

16.737,387 

8422.511 

651.556 

11,699,179 
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The  products  of  New  York  lithographing  establishments  in 
1900  were  equal  to  one-half  the  total  for  the  United  States,  and 
were  over  four  times  that  of  any  other  State.*  New  York  City 
is  the  great  center  of  the  business,  but  Buffalo  has  one  of  the 
largest  show  printing  houses  in  the  world  and  stands  only  fourth 
in  the  list  of  citiesf  in  this  trade,  and  Rochester's  product  in 
1900  exceeded  half  a  million  in  value. 

After  lithographing,  steel  engraving  is  the  most  important 
trade  in  the.  group  here  considered.  In  1900  New  York's  product 
in  this  amounted  to  over  one-half  the  total  for  the  United  States, 
and  was  three  and  one-half  times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
with  the  next  largest  total.  One  large  firm  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  pre-eminent  in  bank-note  engraving,  accounts  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tlie  total  product,  employing  over  900  of  the 
1,677  employees  in  this  trade  in  the  State. 

Paper  Uauviiiva 


Estab-    ' 

Em- 

Year. 

lishmentfl. 

Capital. 

ployees. 

Wases. 

Materials. 

Product. 

18611 

6 

$49,500 

93 

S25.872 

952,335 

1107.040 

1860 

9 

465.000 

682 

173.760 

661,250 

1,181.000 

1870 

7 

318,000 

354 

157.255 

626,732 

1.022.000 

1880 

16 

2.462.000 

1.897 

654.853 

2,970.282 

5.095,955 

1890 

15 

3.981,343 

2.061  , 

1.089.851 

2.318.469 

5,265.236 

1900 

18 

4,086,284 

2,128 

1.093.375 

2,534,088 

4.812,288 

The  art  of  wall-paper  making  began  in  China  centuries  ago, 
but  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  America  wall  paper  was  offered  for  sale 
about  1737,  but  was  little  used  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  industry  was  established  in  this  country  about  1790.    John 

*The  total  product  in  the  five  leading  states  waslas  follows: — 

United  States $22,240,679 

New  York 11 ,062,856 

Ohio 2.731 .956 

Massachusetts 1 .789,161 

Illinois 1 ,403.526 

Pennsylvania 1 ,099.078 

tThe  209  cities  of  the  country  with  a  population  of  20,000+  produced  over  96  per  cent. 
($21,488,622)  of  the  total  for  the  entire  country,  the  first  four  cities  and  the  value  of  their 
products  being: 

New  York $9,655,798 

Cincinnati 1 ,665. 116 

Chicago V.1 ,403,526 

Buffalo 757  ,a36 
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Howell  and  John  B.  Howell,  father  and  son,  of  Albany,  this 
State,  were  among  the  earliest  manufacturers.  Their  place  of 
manufacture  consisted  only  of  a  few  rooms,  and  the  method  of 
manufacture  was  at  that  time  very  crude.  The  color  for  the 
background  was  applied  with  a  hand  brush  to  sheets  which  were 
pasted  together,  and  the  printing  was  done  with  wooden  blocks. 
In  1844  paper  in  continuous  lengths  was  used,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  wall-paper  printing  machine  which  used  only  one  color 
was  imported  from  England.  Two  years  later  a  machine  print- 
ing six  colors  was  invented,  and  since  that  time  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  At  present  wall  paper  is  printed  in  any 
number  of  colors  or  bronzes  on  a  single  press,  each  color  being 
printed  by  a  separate,  cylinder.  After  leaving  the  press  it  is 
automatically  hung  up  for  drying,  and  when  dried  is  meaaured 
and  rolled  mechanically.  American  manufacturers  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  production  of  artistic  paper,  and,  moreover^ 
produce  a  very  inexpensive  article. 

In  1850  the  product  of  New  York  State  was  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time  it  has  increased  fifty- 
fold.  The  periods  of  greatest  increase  were  from  1850-60,  which 
ahows  an  increase  of  eleven-fold,  and  from  1870-80  with  a  five-fold 
increase.  There  have  been  few  new  factories  established,  but 
the  capital  employed  and  the  number  of  wage-earners  has  in- 
creased proportionately  as  much  as  the  product.  In  the  whole 
country  New  York  stands  first,  Pennsylvania  second,  and  New 
Jersey  third.  The  product  of  New  York,  nearly  five  million  dol- 
lars worth,  forms  almost  half  of  the  output  of  the  entire  coun« 
try;  80  per  cent  of  New  York  State's  product  is  turned  out  in 
several  large  factories  in  New  York  City. 
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State  of  New  York 
Demrtment  of  Labor 

The  Ter>  Great  Classes  Of  Industry 

V-  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 

NET  VALUE  OF  WORK  DONE 

I8BD  p*i^iMu 

1900  'iZ^^Z^^KKKa^a^  •wiMvm 
CROSS  VALUE  OF  CONSTIIUCTtail  WORK 
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V.    THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

In  1840  the  Federal  census  reported  the  value  of  the  houses 
built  bj  16,768  employees  in  New  York  in  the  census  year  to  be 
17,265,844,  which  considerably  exceeded  the  production  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  building  trades — carpenters  and  builders, 
and  plumbers — included  in  the  census  of  1850.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  treatment  of  the  ^'  mechanic  trades,"  chief  among  which 
are  those  concerned  with  construction  work,  has  so  varied  from 
one  census  to  another  that  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  statistics.  The  organization  and  methods  of  operation 
in  the  building  trades  differentiate  those  trades  so  completely 
from  factory  work  that  any  statistical  office  which  undertakes 
to  treat  the  two  alike  must  inevitably  fail  at  some  point.  The 
census  office  in  1900  distinguished  nineteen  ''hand  trades,"  of 
which  eight  clearly  belong  to  the  building  industry.  The  total 
product  of  these  eight  trades  was  valued  at  f  161,527,254  gross, 
and  197,000,790  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials.  In  both 
gross  and  net  value  the  building  industry  ranked  fifth.  But  the 
capital  invested  was  smaller  in  amount  than  in  any  of  the  ten 
great  classes  of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  was  so  large  as  to  give  the  industry  the  third  rank 
among  the  ten  groups.  As  respects  the  number  of  wage-earners 
the  industry  ranked  seventh. 

These  apparent  anomalies  are  of  course  easily  exjrfained  by  the 
presence  of  many  small  proprietors  or  contractors,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  skilled  artizans  in  the  smaller  towns  take 
contracts  on  their  own  responsibility  or  accept  work  from  an- 
other small  contractor*  To  be  a  building  contractor  does  not 
require  the  sajne  amount  of  capital  as  it  does  to  be  a  manufac- 
turer. While  the  census  statistics  of  occupation  report  180,986 
persons  engaged  in  the  building  trades  of  the  State,  the  manu- 
facturing statistics  of  those  trades  report  only  64,183  wage- 
earners.  This  is  however  the  average  monthly  number  of  wage- 
earners,  which  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  building  operations 
are  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  from  the  weather,  etc.,  so 
that  two  men  in  twelve  months  may  accomplish  only  one  man's 
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work.  Then  also  many  men  are  enumerated  "carpenters,"  for 
example^  and  assigned  to  the  bnilding  trades,  who  do  not  as 
a  matter  of  fact  work  on  buildings  but  in  car  shops  or  as  handy 
men  in  other  factories.  Finally  there  are  over  10,000  proprietors 
and  firm  members,  a  considerable  proporticm  of  whom  doubtless 
appear  in  the  occupation  statistics  as  artizans.  But  there 
9xe  unquestionably  other  thousands  of  workers  who  are  now 
"  bosses  "  and  now  employees,  that  do  not  appear  in  the  census 
of  u^anufactures  at  all. 

In  Chapter  III  something  was  said  about  the  early  habitations 
of  New  Yorkers.  The  recent  development  is  too  familiar  to  re: 
quire  or  deserve  extended  treatment  here.  The  census  tables, 
incomplete  as  they  are,  reveal  the  general  tendency  of  recent 
years  to  replace  wood  with  brick,  stone  and  other  fire-proof 
materials.  The  present  tendency  toward  the  steel-framed  build- 
ing is  not  revealed  in  these  statistics,  however,  as  the  erection 
of  the  iron  or  steel  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  the 
material  and  is  therefore  reported  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  total  value  of  buildings  authorized  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  four  leading  cities  in  1899,  compared  with  the 
census  product,  was  as  follows: 

Value  of 
BuUdiDt*  prodiMt  for 

Buthoriied         building  trades. 

New  York tl66,902,438  S106,401,915 

Buffalo 3.408,476  7,681 ,903 

Rochester 1.447,456  4,642,770 

SymoQM 1  »257 .156  2.576,344 

making  a  total  of  |173,105,526,  which  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  construction  for  the  entire  State  reported  by  the  census  for 
the  year  1899-1900.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  building 
operations  in  New  York  City  fluctuated  considerably  at  that 
period  on  account  of  impending  changes  in  the  building  code, 
being  in  1900  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  1899  amount  In  the 
other  cities  the  census  product  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  projected  buildings. 
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For  the  fonr  principal  braoclieB  of  the  bcilding  industry  the 
cenBOB  statistics  for  a  Beries  of  years  are  as  follovs : 
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VI.  LUMBER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP  WOOD 

At  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  important 
claas  of  manufactures  in  New  York,  after  the  metal-working  in- 
dustries, wafi  the  group  of  industries  based  on  the  products  of 
its  extensive  forests.  The  largest  of  these  industries  at  that 
time  was  the  lumber  indu£»try — ^the  getting  out  of  the  rough 
lumber  for  use  in  buildings,  ships,  etc. — in  which  New  Yori^  in 
1850  ranked  first  among  the  States.  But  the  saw-mill  follows 
close  on  the  track  of  the  wood-chopper,  and  with  the  clearing 
away  of  New  York's  forest  wealth  both  woodman  and  saw-mill 
migrated  westward  to  work  up  the  great  forests  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Were  it  not  for  the  development  of  the  wood-pulp 
industry  in  the  very  decade  (1860-70)  that  witnessed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decline  of  lumber  sawing  in  New  York,  the  cut  of 
trees  would  now  be  much  smaller  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  lumber  industry  of  the  State  had  by  no  means  reached 
its  largest  development.  But  the  paper-maker  uses  some  species 
of  trees  not  generally  utilized  by  the  lumberman,  and  also  takes 
the  small  trees  that  the  latter  discarded ;  and  rather  than  locate 
his  plant  away  from  the  great  paper  markets  he  can  afford  to 
pay  freight  on  the  wood  brought  by  boat  from  the  forests  of 
Canada  and  the  lake  States.  Hence  the  paper  and  pulp  industry 
now  exceeds  in  importance  the  saw-mill  industry  of  the  State, 
while  the  two  together  occupy  more  than  16,000  wage-earners. 

In  this  State  the  planing  of  lumber  is  now  seldom  done  in  the 
saw-mill,  a^  it  was  formerly,  and  now  is  in  the  northwest.  On 
the  contrary  thei*e  are  over  600  planing  mills  in  the  cities  of  the 
State  employing  15,000  wage-earners  in  worthing  up  into  building 
materials,  packing  cases,  etc.,  the  rough  lumber  brought  from  the 
west  and  other  timber  regions. 

A  still  larger  number  of  wori^ers  is  employed  in  making  fur- 
niture, pianos  and  the  great  variety  of  small  wooden  wares  used 
in  the  household  or  shop,  such  as  lasts,  refrigerators,  clothes 
wringers,  tobacco  pipes,  cigar  boxes,  jewelry  cases,  etc.    Fumi- 
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tore  and  cabinet-making  has  grown  from  an  indncitry  employing 
6,437  workers,  with  an  output  of  |6,030,000  in  1850,  to  21,438 
wage-earners,  and  a  product  of  140,000,000  in  1900.  The  manu- 
facture of  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  which  in  1860 
occupied  950  workmen  (product  of  f  1,073,000),  now  gives  em- 
ployment to  7,244  workers  with  an  annual  product  of  |15,510,000. 
And  the  numerous  industries  turning  out  small  articles  of  wood 
have  increased  their  product  from  fl,151,000  in  1850  to 
{10,661,000  in  1900.  In  addition  there  has  been  a  growth  in  tiie 
cooperage  industry  and  in  broom,  brush  and  basket  manufacture, 
as  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

Altogether  the  lumber  and  wood-working  industries  reveal  a 
ten-fold  increase  in  capital  since  1850,  and  a  six-fold  increase  in 
gross  product  But  the  net  value  of  the  work  done  has  inoreaaed 
only  five-fold,  which  is  a  smaller  gain  than  that  shown  in  any 
other  group  of  manufactures  with  the  exception  of  leather  and 
leather  goods. 

I^umber  and  Tlmlier  Products 


1835 

Ebtab- 
liRhments. 

6.948 
7,406 
4,625 
4.946 
2.765 
3,510 
2,822 
1,734 
1,765 

58 
98 
302 
590 
466 
540 
509 

Capital. 

Wage- 
eamera. 

SawMH 

10,840 
13,087 

7.678 
15.409 
11.445 
12,981 

6,850 

PUmino  M 

300 

1,134 

2,164 

5,593 

6,321 

14.179 

11,515 

WasoB. 

Materials. 

Product. 

$6,881,055 
7.677.154 

1845 

1850* 

1855 

$8,032,983 
9.893.237 
7.425,601 
15,110,981 
13.230,934 
21,430,739 
21,873,203 

$130,700 
1,069,300 
1,830,196 
6,593.562 
7,196,640 
24,078,662 
22.941,540 

$2,863,188 

$6,813,130 
7,286,197 
5,116.838 

11,228,613 
9.119,263 
8»8B5.658 
9.038,425 

$86,518 
2,111,744 
3,100,083 
7.460,692 
7.900,021 
19.695,551 
18,507,066 

18,126,759 
14,655,103 
9,710,945 
21.238,228 
14.356,910 
17.160.547 
15,766,977 

$244,896 
3.121.297 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1850 

1855 

2,091,872 
3,438,601 
2,162,972 
3,369,484 
2,737.361 

$91,656 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

743,514 
2,670,121 
2,526,885 
7,810,737 
5,583,243 

4,733.761 
12,471,112 
12.958.660 
33,765,173 
29,766,267 

*1850.  Lumber,  sawing  and  planing.  ^ 

1850.  Saahea  and  blinds  (other  planing-mill  products  were  included  with  saw-mills). 
1855.  Planing-mills. 

1860-1880.  Lumber,  planed;  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 
1890.  Lumber,  planing-mill  products,  including  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 
1900.  Ditto. 

13 
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Before  the  advent  of  the  white  men  in  thifi  country,  New  York 
State,  except  for  a  few  insignificant  Indian  clearings,  was  an 
immense  forest.  Of  this  vast  forest  wealth  the  most  valuable 
and  most  plentiful  lumber  was  the  white  pine  which  grew 
throughout  the  State;  the  Indian  name  Schenectady,  meaning 
the  **  end  of  the  pine  plains,"  will  always  remain  a  reminder  of 
the  abundance  of  pine  in  one  part  of  New  York.  The  trees  grew 
to  a  height  of  from  130  to  160  feet,  and  were  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  as  the  trunks  were  very  straight  they  were 
exceedingly  valuable — so  that  the  white  pine  became  the  king 
of  American  forests.  For  a  period  of  200  years  the  white  pine 
formed  practically  the  only  lumber  product,  but  as  the  constant 
drain  thinned  out  the  supply  other  trees  were  utilized.  The  hem- 
lock was  next  in  importance,  and,  besides  being  a  valuable  timber, 
its  bark  was  much  in  demand  for  tanning.  Although  inferior  in 
size  and  quality  to  the  white  pine,  it  attains  a  considerable  height 
in  southern  New  York  and  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
Pennsylvania  product.  Until  recently,  however,  the  1  amber  haa 
been  wasted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  stripping  off  the  bark 
and  leaving  the  trunk.  The  spruce  is  found  only  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  Gatskills.  At  the  present  time  it  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  lumber  product  of  the  State.  The  balsam,  another  Adiron- 
dack tree,  is  used  for  lumber  and  pulp  wood,  and  the  white  cedar 
is  valuable  for  shingles,  fence  posts  and  telegraph  poleB.  Until 
quite  recently  tlie  hardwood  ti'ees  have  played  little  part  in  the 
lumber  industry.  After  the  lumber  man  had  removed  the  pines, 
the  hardwoods  ^ere  iisually  the  prey  of  the  axe  and  firebrand  of 
the  farmer.  They  are  now  utilized  for  cooperage  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  pyroligneous  acid  and  other  products. 
In  fact,  the  census  of  1900  shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
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product  of  New  York's  saw-mills  now  consists  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber, notably  oak,  maple,  etc.* 


*The  following  table  reveals  the  quantity  of  rough  lumber,  shinies  and  timber  oamp  prod- 
uota  aa  reported  by  the  census: 


Rough  Imnber:  M. 

Conifer* 

Yell  ow  pine 

White  pine 

Hemlook 

Spruoe 

Cedar 

Tamarack 

All  other  eonifers 

Hard  wood$ 

Ash 

Biroh 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Hickory 

Basswood 

Oak 

Poplar 

Black  walnut 

Maple 

Sycamore 

Other  hard  woods 

Shingles  (merchant  and  custom  combined): 

White  pine,  nwnber  of  thousand 

Cypress 

Cedar 

Hemlock 

Spruoe 

All  hard  woods 

Timber  oamp  products 

Basket  stock,  cords 

Cooperags  stock,  eords 

Ezodrior  stock,  cords 

Fence  posts,  number 

H<9  pole*,  number 

Hewed  timber,  1,000  feet,  B.  M 

Hard  wood  and  other  logs,  for  export,  1,000  feet,  B.  M . . . 

Logs  for  domestio  manufacture,  out  for  sale,  1,000  feet,B.M 

Handle  stock,  cords 

Hemlock  bark,  oords 

Oak  bark,  ooiUs 

Piles,  number 

Railwa,y  ties,  number 

Rived  or  shaved  shingles,  number  of  thousand 

Masts  and  spars,  number 

Telegraph  poles,  number 

Wheel  stock,  oords 

Charcoal,  bushels 

All  other  products 

Amount  recaved  for  contract  work 


feet,  15«  M* 

Value. 

667,528 

$7,060,031 

310 

5,500 

116,947 

1,677.364 

303,021 

3,370,260 

244,066 

2.887.207 

1,53a 

77,040 

131 

1.310 

15 

170 

207,226 

4,316,415 

8,066 

151,420 

12,000 

105.001 

13.043 

185,745 

16.157 

218,034 

1,073 

21,075 

20,867 

425.187 

44,750 

874,365 

1.240 

26.638 

141 

5.185 

51,436 

757,156 

70 

1,075 

26,676 

1,460,485 

20,045 

60,582 

150 

525 

10,463 

47.346 

52,850 

115,741 

54.868 

00.674 

3,018 

0.542 

606.813 

100 

300 

1,874 

11,100 

100 

1.042 

152,112 

15.624 

14,100 

140 

101 

1,207 

421 

3,005 

28,105 

173,570 

655 

2.685 

32,048 

180,107 

144 

478 

4,054 

7.046 

225,115 

86.145 

6 

18 

13 

300 

0,824 

14.210 

200 

700 

000,348 

42.200 

183,547 

K     12,400 
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In  few  other  fields  of  industry  has  American  inventive  genius 
shone  more  brilliantlj  than  in  harvesting  the  immense  forest 
wealth  of  this  country.  While  Germany  leads  the  way  in  the 
cultivation  of  forests,  America  has  taught  the  world  how  to 
exploit  the  forests  provided  by  nature.  So  rapid  have  been  the 
improvement  in  methods  of  cutting  trees,  sawing  the  lumber  and 
transporting  it  to  the  markets  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  only 
in  the  last  few  years  begun  to  go  up,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
haustion  of  the  eastern  forests  nearly  a  generation  ago. 

The  colonists  who  established  America's  great  lumbering  in- 
dustry used  very  crude  tools  when  they  began  their  attack  upon 
the  forest.  It  was  a  simple  matter  for  the  settler  with  axe  and 
wedge  to  build  his  rude  cabin,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  towns 
created  a  demand  for  building  material  that  could  be  supplied 
most  readily  from  the  saw-mills.  A  considerable  amount  of 
skilled  labor  foimd  employment  in  manufacturing  lumber  by 
hand  power.  Timbers  for  house  and  shipbuilding  were  hewn 
with  the  broadax  and  plank  boards  and  boat  sides  were  made  by 
pit  sawing  in  accordance  with  the  method  in  vogue  in  England. 
It  was  performed  by  two  men,  one  standing  on  an  elevated  stick 
of  timber  and  the  other  in  the  '*  pit."  A  long  saw  with  oross 
handles  w^as  used,  the  man  at  the  top  guiding  it  along  the  line. 
The  first  saw-mills  in  this  country  were  erected  on  Manhattan 
Island  by  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Company  in  1623,  when  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made.  These  mills  were  three  in  num- 
ber, and  were  supplied  with  machinery  from  Holland  and  ran 
either  by  wind  or  water  power.  At  about  the  same  time  some 
saw-mills  were  built  at  Albany  by  Dutch  workmen.  In  later 
settlements  saw-mills  were  also  established;  in  1661,  at  what  is 
now  Kinderhook,  and  1663,  at  Troy,  mills  were  built.  At  first 
the  mills  were  small  and  of  crude  workmanship,  being  limited  in 
most  cases  to  a  single  upright  saw,  and  many  were  combined 
with  grist-mills.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  fact,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lumbering  industry  was  comparatively  slow.  No 
settlements  existed  outside  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys, 
and  water  was  the  only  means  of  transportation.  The  lumber- 
men of  New  York  City  had,  however,  a  ready  market  in  England 
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which  at  that  time  had  uo  saw-millB  and  depended  on  Hi^land 
and  America  for  a  supply  of  lumber.  Holland  also  was  a  cus- 
tomer, receiving  a  cargo  in  1626,  three  years  after  the  first  immi- 
grants arrived.  In  1086  Governor  Dongan  offered  to  "  send  ov« 
[to  England]  boards  of  what  dimension  you  please." 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a 
lack  of  the  tools  and  appliances  now  considered  essential.  The 
axe  of  the  chopper  was  the  rude  handiwork  of  the  nearest  black- 
smith, and  the  handle  was  fashioned  from  a  hickory  bough. 
Crosscut  saws  were  expensive  and  almost  unknown,  the  lumber 
being  cut  into  lengths  with  axes.  The  slow-moving  single  saws 
of  the  earlier  mills  were  easily  supplied  with'  logs  from  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  but  the  development  of  mills  of  greater  capacity 
made  considerable  hauling  necessary  until  in  1813,  when  Fox 
Brothers  hit  on  the  plan  of  floating  the  logs  to  mill.  This  prac- 
tice led  to  the  centralizing  of  saw-mills  on  the  upper  Hudson  at 
Glens  Falls,  Sandy  Hill  and  Fort  Edward.  Railroads  for  haul- 
ing logs  were  built  in  1852  and  were  of  great  importance  in  places 
at  which  there  were  no  navigable  streams.  These  railroads  made 
it  possible,  also,  to  harvest  the  hardwood  logs  which  were  too 
heavy  to  float 

The  early  sawmills  of  New  York  State  were  furnished  usually 
with  only  a  single  upright  saw  and  obtained  power  from  an  over- 
shot waterwheel.  About  1848  mills  having  rows  of  saws  or 
"  gangs  "  were  built.  These  turned  out  a  much  larger  product 
than  the  old  style  mills.  As  most  of  the  mills  were  situated  at 
falls,  water-power  was  cheapest  and  was  used  almost  universally. 
When  steam-power  mills  began  operation  circular  saws  were 
used,  and  of  late  both  circular  and  gang  saws  and,  in  some  ci^^es, 
band  saws  are  in  operation.  "  The  chopper  no  longer  uses  a 
single-bitted  axe.  The  tree  is  sawed,  not  chopped,  into  logs  of 
the  required  length.  In  cutting  down  the  tree  a  crosscut  saw 
is  used  instead  of  an  axe.  The  forester  in  charge  of  the  job  in- 
sists that  all  trees  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible  to 
save  the  timber  lost  in  a  high  stump.  On  some  jobs  the  logs  are 
skidded  by  wire  ropes  and  steam  power.  Iced  roads,  easy  grades, 
wide  '  bunks '  and  attention  to  details  enable  teams  to  haul  much 
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larger  loads  of  logs.  In  some  places  water  slides  miles  in  length 
render  \<mg  hauling  annecessary.  Logs  are  placed  on  cars  by 
steam  loaders,  lifted  from  lakes  or  streams  by  steam  jack-works, 
and  taken  to  the  mills  on  railroads  instead  of  by  driving  down 
the  rivers." 

Col.  William  F.  Fox,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Forests,  from 
whose  valuable  "  History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  the  State  of 
New  York  "  the  preceding  particulars  have  been  gleaned,  gives 
much  interesting  information  concerning  the  pioneer  lumbermen 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  improvements  they 
introduced  in  methods  of  lumbering.  The  statistical  data  at 
hand  are  very  imperfect,  as  the  early  saw-mills  were  so  petty 
and  at  the  same  time  so  numerous  as  to  almost  defy  enumeration. 
During  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  c6ntury  the  saw- 
mill was  simply  a  part  of  the  local  grist-mill,  and  the  United 
States  census  of  1840  combined  in  one  industry  saw-mills,  grist- 
mills and  oil-mills,  while  in  1850  it  combined  saw  and  planing- 
mills.  The  State  census  of  1835  reported  nearly  7,000  saw-mills, 
the  average  annual  product  of  which  was  less  than  (1,000.  In 
1900  the  average  annual  product  of  a  mill  was  about  (10,000. 
There  were  8  establishments  that  employed  from  101  to  250  work-, 
men,  16  between  51  and  100,  80  from  21  to  50,  608  from  5  to  20, 
1,003  under  5,  and  50  without  any  employees.  The  following 
tables  contain  the  detailed  information  of  the  census  of  190O : 

Pbopribtorb,  Emplotxbb  axd  Waobs 


Proprietor*  and  firm  mBmbers . 
Salaried  officials,  olerka,  etc.: 

Number 

Salariee 


Wage-earners: 

Largest  number  in  year 

Least  number  in  year 

Average  number: 

TotBl 

Men,  16  years  and  over . . . 

Women,  10  yews  and  over . 

Children  under  16 


Warn — ^total. 

Men 

Women.. . . 
Children . . . 


Loggmg 

camps  con> 

ducted  by 

miiUr.  ~ 


54 

132,213 


0.664 
2.476 

2,303 
2,303 


$016,022 
016.022 


Mills. 


2.161 

330 
S260,431 


12,383 
6.426 

6,560 

6.460 

77 

22 


$2,617,026 

2.600.631 

12.986 

4,410 


Timber 
camps. 


3 
$1,460 


640 
258 

301 
201 


$120,335 
120.335 


Total. 


2,161 

387 
$303,104 


18.406 
0.160 

0.248 

0.144 

77 

22 


$3,653,383 

3,626,088 

12,085 

4,410 
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Capital 

Afgrogata 

Timber  camps  (independent),  28  in  number 

Timbered  land 

Tools,  implements,  live  stook,  etc 

River  improvonents,  ete 

Live  capital 


S21 ,878.203 
840,868 


t848.688 

17,770 

686 

82.826 


Lumber  and  saw-mills,  1,742  in  number 

Logging  plant *$9, 149.034 

Saw-mill  pUnt t4, 407, 770 

Planing-mill  plant tl  ,121 .816 

Liveoapital $6,843,816 


$21,623,386 


Total. 


Owned. 


POWBR 


Number. 


Steam  engines 

Gas  or  gasoline  engines. 

Water  wheels 

Eleotrio  motors 

.Other  power 


1,311 
10 

1,201 
2 
1 


Rented 

Furnished  to  other  establishments. 


Horse-power 

02,088 

48.328 

236 

44.324 

00 

10 

160 

40 


Matbbxalb  Usbd 


Aggregate  ooet 


$7,153,062 


Logging. 

Stumpage |$1 .516 ,604 

Logs  and  bolts  purchased 

Lumber,  rough 

Supplies 227,386 

Power  and  heat 

All  other  materials 91 ,602 

Freight 


Total. 


$1,885,681 

!1  ,1  I    i  u.L_Ma 


Saw-mill. 
1$2,487.776 


PU 


sr- 


♦♦$2,370,467 

182,468  36.036 

7,771  35 

76,667  16,004 

20,167  26,180 


$2,774,848         $2,447,771 


Timber 
camp. 

I $37,411 


10,581 
47,670 


$05,662 


♦Consisting  of  the  following  items:  Timbered  land  tributary  to  mill,  $6,488,775;  other 
timbered  land,  $1,162,370;  all  other  land.  $340.887 ;  tools,  implements,  live  stock,  etc..  $541.373 ; 
logging  railwasrs  and  equipment,  $58,220;  canals  or  chutes  for  transportation  of  logs.  $10,860: 
river  improvements  (exclusive  of  stock  in  chartered  boom  companies),  $77,670;  booms,  chains 
and  supplies,  $87,250;  vessels  used  for  transportation  of  lumber  or  Ipgs.  including  steam  tugs, 
$06,420;  sawed  logs,  bolts,  hewed  timber,  tics,  poets,  etc.,  on  hand  (not  delivered  at  mill), 
$1,216,422{  all  other  capital  invested  in  "logging,"  $190,678. 

tO>n8i8ting  of  the  following  items:  Land:  saw-mills,  $670,870,  planlng-milb,  $106,350 : 
building,  dry  kilns,  etc.:  saw-mills,  $1,264,252,  planing-mills.  $884,734;  machinery,  tools  and 
implements,  saw-mills,  $2,472,648,  planing-mills,  $640,732. 

^Consisting  of  the  following  items:  Logs  and  bolts  at  mill,  $1,285,355;  lumber  and  other 
products  (not  planecl  or  finished)  on  hand,  $1,006,862;  dressed  lumber,  stock  in  process  and 
re-manufaotured  goods  on  hand,  $6154)36;  cash  on  h<uid,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger 
accounts  and  all  sundries  not  already  included,  $3,047,563. 

1483,626  M.  feet.  B.  M. 

H  14,111  M.  feet,  B.  M. 

1265,176  M.  feet,  B.  M. 
♦♦170.062  M.  feet,  B.  U. 
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Total $836,060 

Rent  of  works , 60, 151 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 04,201 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  internal  revenue  tax  and 
stamps,  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery,  adver- 
tising and  all  other  sundries  not  reported  under  the  head  of 
materials 367 ,402 

Contract  work: 

Logging » 311,653 

Sawing 1,560 

Products.  Value. 

Saw-mills $11 ,676,620 

Planing-miils.  .^ *3. 303. 544 

Timber  camps ^ 606,813 

Total $15,766,077 

Quantity. 
Sawed  lumber:  (M.  feet,  B.  M.)       Value. 

Merchant 685,373         $8,007,350 

Custom 103,076  3,457,008 

Total 878,448      $12,364,362 


Rough  lumber 874,754      $12,286,346 

Shingles 160,204  M.         342,414 

Saw-mill  products: 

Cooperage  materials : 

Hoops $04,740 

Staves 250,008 

Headings 284,086 

Other  sawed  products 1 ,  101 ,  100 

Amount  received  for  eustom  work: 

Sawing 723.046 

Grinding 70,356 

The  lumbering  Industry  of  New  York  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  tlie  closing  years  of  the  Civil  War.  Only  four  years 
later  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  very  light 
receipts  of  lumber  by  river,  **  since  the  pine  of  western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  is  largely  exhausted."  The  extensive  forests 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were  being  drawn  upon, 
and  New  York  dropped  from  its  leading  place  in  1850  to  second 
in  1860,  and  to  twelfth  in  1900. 

About  half  of  the  forest  operations  now  carried  on  in  this 
State  are  directed  toward  procuring  material  for  wood  pulp. 
As  set  forth-  in  a  subsequent  section  below,  this  industry  oon- 
sumes  not  only  the  large  trees  that  are  cut  for  lumber,  but  all 

*Planing-mill products:     Gross  value  of  finished  lumber,  $2,252,002;  gross  value  of  re-man- 
ufactured products,  $1,066,644;  amount  received  for  custom  planing,  $74,808. 
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trees  large  and  small,  thus  hindering  the  reforesting  of  the  land. 
At  first  the  pulp  mannfactnrers  iwed  only  poplar,  which  was  not 
sawed  into  lumber,  but  they  soon  drew  upon  the  supply  of  spruce, 
outbidding  the  lumber  dealers,  and  now  even  take  hemlock,  pine 
and  balsam,  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  amount  of  timber  owned  and  cut  by  lumbermen  in  1900 
is  stated  by  the  census  to  be  as  follows : 

Owned.  1900  out. 

(M.  f60tt  B.  M«) 

Hemlock 638,300  314,191 

Spruce; 2,362,700  255.939 

White  pine 290,300  122,756 

Other  conifers 7,900  6,960 

Hard  woods 340,900  207,976 


3,630,100  906.812 


While  one  or  more  saw-mills  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State,  most  of  the  lumber  is  sawn  in  the  Adirond«|X5k 
region  of  northern  New  York  or  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Table  XIV  shows 
that  saw-mills  of  St.  Lawrence  county  employ  an  average  of 
617  wage-earners;  those  of  Franklin  county,  610;  Herkimer 
county,  381;  Saratoga  county,  333;  Warren  county,  199;  Lewis 
county,  216;  Clinton  county,  234,  etc.  The  four  southwestern 
counties  are  Chautauqua,  with  389  wage-earners;  Cattaraugus, 
331 ;  Allegany,  182,  and  Steuben,  215.  No  other  county  employs 
as  many  as  200  wage-earners  in  saw-mills. 

New  York  still  uses  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  even  if  it 
does -not  produce  as  much  as  formerly,  and  the  markets  of  New 
York  City  and  Tonawanda  rank  next  to  those  of  Chicago  in 
volume  of  business.  Albany,  which  was  the  oentei:  of  a  great 
trade  sixty  years  ago,  is  not  so  important  in  these  days  of  through 
shipment;  but  Tonawanda,  which  has  always  been  a  market  for 
outside  lumber,  retains  its  importance.  It  is  not  a  center  of 
consumption,  but  purely  one  of  trans-shipment  from  the  lake 
boats  to  rail  or  canal.  Oswego  was  also  at  one  time  an  import- 
ant distributing  point,  especially  during  the  period  of  reciprocity, 
1854-64,  when  the  State  imported  lumber  in  large  quantities  from 
Canada.    Under  the  tariff  of  1897,  which  imposes  a  tax  of  |2  per 
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1,000  feet  on  sawed  lumber,  the  Canadian  iniiportfl,  says  Colonel 
Fox,  '^  have  fallen  off  one-half  within  the  last  two  jeais." 

The  magnitude  of  the  lumber  trade  of  New  York  City  and 
Tonawanda  indicates  that  New  YoriL  still  usee  large  quantities 
pf  lumber,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  both  1890  and  1900  the 
product  of  New  York's  saw-mills  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
planing  mills.  In  the  following  table  from  the  census  of  1900, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  product  of  independent 
planing  mills  with  that  of  planing  mills  attached  to  saw-mills: 


1900. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Wage- 
earners. 

1 
Wages.           Materials. 

'  Product, 

LoninC  camps   . .  . 

Saw-muls 

Planinff-millfl 

647 
1,742 
1.069 

S9. 499. 802 
10.736,550 
24,578,391 

2.684 

5.578 

12,496 

SI  .036,357 
2,225,383 
5,974,886 

SI .931.343 

6,441.677 

20.954.837 

$4,364,081 
11,676,620 
33.149.801 

In  respect  of  capital,  workers  and  product,  the  planing  mills 
were  from  two  to  three  times  as  important  as  the  saw-mills.  In 
planing-mill  products  are  included  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  but 
not  wooden  packing  cases,  of  which  the  New  York  factories  pro- 
duced 17,850,262  worth  in  1900. 

The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  lumber  trade  in  New  York 
is  shown  in  the  table  at  tiie  beginning  of  this  section.  While 
the  piVMiuct  of  1900  was  smaller  than  that  of  1890,  New  York  still 
leads  all  the  States,  while  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  with  a 
product  of  116,700,000  in  its  independent  planing  mills.  But  In 
Wisconsin  two-thirds  of  the  planed  lumber  is  turned  out  in  com- 
bined saw  and  planing  mills ;  the  total  product  of  planed  lumber 
in  the  Badger  State  being  |23,850,000.  New  York  City  still  leads 
all  the  cities  of  the  country  with  a  product  of  $9,290,000;  Chicago 
(17,530,000)  being  second,  Philadelphia  ($3,200,000)  third  wid 
Buffalo  ($3,096,000)  fourth.  Kings  county  (Brooklyn  borough) 
leads  all  other  counties  with  2,076  wage-earners  in  June,  1900; 
Erie  county  follows  with  1,847;  then  New  York  county  (boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx)  with  1,313;  Niagara  county,  690; 
Steuben,  452;  Chemung,  421;  Westchester,  385;  Monroe,  369; 
Broome,  357;  Chautauqua,  334;  Albany,  322,  etc.     (Table  XV.) 
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P&per  Aiid  ^''ood  Pulp 


■          i,,      . 

Estab- 

liah 

ments. 

li....  ,   ..  r  =^ 
C«piUl. 

ployeoB. 

WaflBB. 

Mutorial. 

Pioduot. 

• 
United 

SUtM 

product. 

1810 

18 

21 

70 

77 

82 

106 

109 

126 

182 

180 

153 

179 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  «  ■  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

ii267 
1.674 
1.857 
4.169 
3,969 
5.587 
9.268 

$27ii884 

'4331628 
1.689.132 
1.261.380 
2.537,968 
4,099,771 

.        I.I     ^1=2 

$233,268 

' '6851784 

673,121 

702.505 

$1,634,579 

2.813,147 

3,050,776 
10,857,928 

8,753,479 
14.192,240 
26,715,628 

$1,700,000 

1820 

oa.  3,000,000 

1835 

1840 

5,641,499 

1W6 

1850. 

1855 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

•TTr-r— 

$i;3i8i633 
1.544.600 
2.039.000 
7,i476.100 
7.126,066 
17.124.359 
37.349.390 

$844,208 
1.511,724 
1.394.210 
6.749.714 
5.627.625 
8,061,038 
14.563.222 

*i6;i87',i77 

*2i 1216,862 
48,849,285 
57,366,860 
78,937,184 

127,326,162 

1810  to  1850.  Papw.  , 

1855.  Paper  mills,  exoliuive  of  straw  paper. 

1^60.  Paper,  printing;  pi^Mr,  wnippinc;  paper,  straw  boards. 

1870.  Paper  (not  specified) ;  paper,  printinc;  iwper,  wisBAPiaff;  pap^r.  vritiqg;  wood  pulp. 

1880.  Paper;  wood  pulp. 

1890.  Ditto 

1900.  Paper  and  pulp. 

Paper  making  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  induAtries  in 
the  United  States^  and  has  gone  through  a  moat  interesting 
evolution.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  strik- 
ing growth  and  developipent  of  the  printing  and  paper  goods  in- 
dustries of  New  York^  as  sketched  in  section  IV  of  this  chapter, 
is  the  transformation  of  the  small  mill,  in  which  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  paper  was  made  from  rags  by  slow  hand  pro- 
cesses, with  resulting  high  cost,  to  the  great  factory  of  to-day, 
in  which  news  and  wrapping  paper  is  made  at  low  expenae  from 
blocks  of  wood  by  automatic  machinery  tended  by  a  few 
mechanics.  As  a  consequence  of  this  evolution,  New  Yoric,  with 
its  water  power  and  water  3upply  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
forests  of  0pruce  and  poplar,  has  now  become  the  leading  pajier- 
makuig  State  in  the  country.  And  while  New  York  turns  out  a 
large  quantity  of  book  papers,  the  proportion  of  rags  used  for 
material  is  so  small  that  the  paper  industry  must  now  be  classi- 
fied among  the  manufactures  of  wood;  indeed,  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  and  of  paper  is  so  closely  interwoven  that  the 
census  office  has  felt  obliged  to  combine  the  two  industries  into 
one.  At  the  present  time  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  timber  cut 
in  this  State  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
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The  early  printing  presses  set  up  in  this  country  doubtless  sent 
to  Europe  for  i>aper,  inasmuch  as  the  first  American  paper  mill 
recorded  was  established  near  Philadelphia  in  1693,  about  a  half- 
century  after  the  erection  of  the  first  printing  press  in  Boston* 
As  already  indicated,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  remained  for 
nearly  two  centuries  the  principal  centers  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing in  this  country,  and  it  was  in  Pennsylvania  that  the 
manufacture  of  paper  flourished  most  in  those  early  days.  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  New  York's  pioneer  printer,  who  hailed  from 
Philadelphia,  owned  a  paper  mill  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
said  to  be  the  second  one  in  the  colonies.  The  first  New  York 
onill  was  established  in  1768,  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  by 
Henry  Onderdonk  and  Hugh  Gaine,  a  printer  of  New  York  City, 
and  continued  in  operation  until  quite  recently.  Nevertheless, 
in  1781  paper  was  so  scarce  in  New  York  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Assembly  was  not  printed.  In  1793,  when  Webster,  Ensign  & 
Seymour  established  at  Troy  the  first  paper  mill  in  northern  New 
York,  the  printers  of  that  locality  were  using  paper  made  in  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  and  brought  over  on  horseback.  A  few  years 
later  paper  making  was  begun  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, which  soon  became,  as  it  has  remained,  the  center  of  the 
fine  paper  business.  Its  growth  there  was  due  in  part  to  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  water  and  to  the  early  introduction  (in 
1825)  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines  (the  machine  invented  by  a 
French  workman,  Louis  Robert,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  first  put  on  the  market  in  England  about  1806),  which  made 
paper  almost  automatically  and  revolutionized  the  industry.  By 
1840  Massachusetts  had  displaced  Pennsylvania  as  the  leading 
paper-making  State,  and  in  slightly  more  than  a  decade  later 
New  York  also  pushed  ahead  of  Pennsylvania.  But  New  York's 
pre-eminence  depended  upon  another  revolution  in  the  business 
— the  use  of  wood  as  a  material  for  paper. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  was  developed  so  early — ^the  capacity 
of  American  mills  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  American  de- 
mand as  early  as  1791,  when  Hamilton  made  his  report  on  manu- 
factures— that  a  scarcity  of  material  early  manifested  itself. 
Inventions  were  made  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  which  per- 
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mitted  the  use  of  waste  textiles  not  formerly  utilizable,  but 
American  papermakers  in  their  need  continued  to  import  large 
quantities  of  rags  and  waste  from  Europe.  Vegetable  fibers, 
which  were  used  for  paper  in  the  most  ancient  times  (e.  g.,  papy- 
rus) furnished  material  for  certain  coarse  papers,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  new  processes  permitted  the  more  general  u«e  of  straw. 
In  1855  the  New  York  State  census  enumerated  thirty-seven  fac- 
tories (not  included  in  the  introductory  table  on  page  203)  mak- 
ing straw  paper.  The  capital  invested  in  thoee  factories  was 
reported  to  be  |235,450;  they  employed  252  workers,  who  worked 
up  materials  costing  |76,G11  into  2,213  tons  of  boards  and  769,160 
reams  of  paper  worth  altogether  |250,564.  Pour  years  later 
'Howland  &  Falser,  who  began  to  make  straw  paper  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward in  1857,  took  out  patents  for  improved  processes  that  came 
into  universal  use,  and  straw  paper  became  the  staple  paper  used 
by  newspapers  during  the  Civil  War  and  later.  Rye  straw,  to 
the  delight  of  farmers,  advanced  from  six  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton. 
But  paper  was  still  dear  as  compared  with  present  prices,  news 
print  costing  about  twenty  cents  or  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as 
it  now  costs.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  utilize  in 
paper-making  the  abundant  forests  in  America.  As  early  as 
1830,  it  is  said,  two  citizens  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  took  out  a  patent 
for  such  a  process.  In  the  fifties  processes  were  discovered  in 
this  country  and  France  and  England  for  making  wood  pulp  with 
the  aid  of  chemicals,  caustic  soda  lye  being  used  at  first.  The 
United  States  census  of  1860  reported  that  several  years  previous 
the  Ligneous  Paper  Company  had  a  large  mill  at  Little  Falls  for 
making  paper  from  bass  wood.  A  little  later  the  patents  of  the 
French  inventor,  Mellier,  and  the  American,  Burgess,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  American  Wood-Paper  Company  of  Manayunk, 
Pa.,  which  in  1865  began  to  make  fiber  in  large  quantities  out 
of  poplar.  But  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  present 
extensive  pulp  industry  is  based  on  the  introduction  of  the  Ger- 
man process  of  mechanical  grinding  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in 
1867,  the  product  being  used  in  a  paper  mill  at  Lee.*  The  process 
consists  simply  in  cutting  the  timber  into  suitable  lengths  for 

*  Warner  Miller,  in  One  Hundred  Years  of  Amflrioan  Coini^erce,  I,  302. 
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grinding^  removing  the  bark  and  letting  the  blocks  be  held  by 
hydraulic  pressure  against  the  edge  of  a  rapidly  revolving  grind- 
stone. Many  varieties  of  wood  are  suitable  for  this  process,  but 
spruce  is  the  principal  material. 

In  the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood-pulp  the  soda  process 
now  plays  a  subordinate  role,  as  it  is  applicable  only  to  woods 
softer  than  spruce,  which  yield  a  softer,  mellower  fiber  without 
much  strength.  Soda  fiber  has  been  largely  superseded  by  sul- 
phite fiber,  which  is  both  cheaper  and  stronger.  In  this  process, 
which  is  of  American  invention  and  which  came  into  use  about 
the  same  time  as  ground  pulp,  the  wood  (usually  spruce)  is 
barked  and  cut  into  chips  which  are  dissolved  by  boiling  or  cook- 
ing with  sulphurous  acid  in  large  boiling  tanks  or  digestors. 
The  product  has  a  longer  fiber  than  the  ground  wood-pulp  and  is 
used  to  give  strength  to  papers.  News,  common  wrapping 
papers,  etc.,  consist  chiefly  of  ground  pulp  with  10  to  26  per  oent 
of  sulphite  fiber,  while  very  strong  wrapping  papers  are  made 
entirely  from  sulphite  pulp.  The  census  of  1900  reported  91 
plants  producing  280,052  tons  of  ground  wood-pulp  for  sale,  and 
77  mills  producing  306,322  tons  for  their  own  use;  20  establish- 
ments made  99,014  tons  of  soda  fiber  for  sale,  and  16  plants  made 
78,110  tons  for  their  own  use;  40  mills  produced  sulphite  pulp 
for  sale,  and  29  for  their  own  use,  the  quantities  being  271,685 
tons  and  144,452  tons  respectively. 

While  Massachusetts  remains  the  seat  of  the  fine  p9.per  trade, 
based  on  rags  and  similar  stock,  the  manufacture  of  news  and 
wrapping  paper  has  in  recent  years  been  transferred  to  the 
region  of  spruce  forests,  and  New  York  ranks  as  the  first  State 
in  the  consolidated  industry  of  paper  and  wood-pulp.  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  together  make  more 
than  one-half  the  whole  American  product.  In  New  York  the 
industry  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  Adirondack  counties 
(Saratoga  county  makes  17.8  per  cent  of  the. New  York  product, 
Jefferson  county  14.1  per  cent,  Washington  county  13.7  per  cent, 
Essex  7.8  per  cent,  etc.) ;  but  Niagara  county,  which  secures  its 
materials  chiefly  from  Canadian  forests,  ranks  fourth.  (For  the 
distribution  of  paper  mills  in  New  York,  see  Table  XIV  in  the 
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Appendix.)  The  advantages  of  New  York  are  not  only  its  own 
supply  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam,  its  abundant  water  power 
and  the  exoellent  quality  of  its  water  for  use  in  mixing  the  pulp, 
but  also  its  proximity  to  the  forests  of  Canada  and  to  the  great 
markets  of  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities.  Already  New 
York  mills  obtain  about  one-fourth  of  their  wood  from  Canada, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Quantity.  Valu6. 

Materiali  uaed  (total) $U,fi«8.222 

Wood: 

Domeatie  apnioe  for  ground  wood,  eords 226,827  1 ,200, 593 

Domestic  spruoe  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber 188,008  724,832 

Canadian  spruee  for  ground  wood,  eords 54,923  372,162 

Canadian  spruee  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber,  cords 86,006  878,210 

Domestie  poplar  wood  for  soda  fiber,  eords 82,114  180,025 

Canadian  poi^ar  wood  for  soda  fiber,  cords 0,628  56,600 

Other  pulp  wood  for  ground  wood,  eords 0,466  40,210 

Other  pulp  wood  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber,  eords 

Rags,  including  cotton  and  flax  waste  and  sweepings,  tons 17,800  420,870 

Old  or  waste  paper,  tons 51 .601  564,463 

Manila  stock,  including  jute,  bagging,  rope,  waste,  threads,  etc.,  tons,      28 ,673  646 ,776 

Straw,  tons 17,624  180,605 

Fiber: 

Ground  wood  pulp  purchased,  tons 03,740  1,485,176 

Soda  wood  fiber  purchased,  tons 20,447  878.745 

Sulphite  wood  fiber  purchased,  tons 66 .760  2.510,066 

Other  chemical  fiber  purchased,  tons 8,554  212,027 

Chemieals 1 ,021.612 

Clay 206,241 

Colors 110.124 

Sising 04.003 

All  other  stock 114,827 

Fuel 1 ,340,830 

Rent  of  power  arid  heat '. 80, 122 

Min  supplies 088,602 

All  other  materials 801 ,321 

Freight 806,250 

The  principal  products  of  New  York's  paper  industry  are  wrap- 
ping paper  and  newspaper,  in  which  it  leads  all  the  States.  Its 
production  of  fine  rag  paper  is  declining^  but  the  last  decade  re- 
veals a  large  increase  in  all  other  grades  including  book  paper, 
thus : 
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Products  of  New  York  Papbr  and  Pulp  Mills,  1890  and  1000> 


Acgregate  valiM . . 
Paper 

News 

Book 

Fine 

Wrapping 

Boards 

Other 

Pulp,  wood 

All  other  products. 


1890. 


Tom, 


76.464 
8.986 
3.808 
66,606 
14,284 
26.621 


$14,192,240 

11.630.481 

4.666,764 

886,846 

460,000 

3,131,265 

614.826 

1.881,790 

1.682.482 

1,079.277 


1900. 


Ton». 


204.967 

36.842 

1.226 

157.386 
40.394 
66,608 


$26,716,628 
21.418,286 
6.879,013 
2.213,389 
136,969 
7,466,186 
1,368.686 
3.364,164 
1.896.783 
3.400,660 


*Production  in  1900  in  further  detail  is  shown  below: 

Products — ^aggregate  value 

Newspaper: 

In  rolls  for  printing,  tons 

In  sheets  for  printing,  tons 

Book  paper: 

Book,  tons 

Cover,  tons 

Plate,  lithograph,  map,  woodcut,  tons 

Card  board,  bristol  board,  card  middle?,  tickets,  etc.,  tons, 
Fine  paper: 

Writing  paper,  tons 

All  other  fine  paper,  tons 

Wmpping  paper: 

Manila  (rope,  jute,  tag.  etc.),  tons 

Heavy  wrapping  paper  (mill  wrappers,  etc  ),  tons 

Straw,  tons 

Bogus  or  wood  manila,  all  grades,  tons 

All  other  wx«pping.  tons 

Boards: 

Binders  and  trunk 

Leather ' 

Press  and  album 

Wood  pulp 

Straw  board 

News 

All  other  boards 

Other  PM>or  products : 

•  Tissue 

Blotting 

Building,  roofing,  asbestos  and  sheathing 

Carpet  lining 


QusAtity. 


Curtain 

Miscellaneous 

Ground  wood  pulp : 

Made  for  own  use 

Made  to  sell  as  such,  tons. 
Soda  fiber: 

Made  for  own  use,  tons. . . 

Made  to  sell  as  such.  tons. 
Sulphite  fiber: 

Made  for  own  tise,  tons. . . 

Made  to  sell  as  such,  tons. 
All  other  products 


162.163 
42,804 

27.611 

3.649 

200 

4,382 

619 
706 

22.760 
38,666 
14,660 
74,724 
6.696 

1.770 

1,000 

160 

12.133 
7,806 
3,776 

13,750 

8.416 

8.044 

1.076 

39,693 

8.480 

122.686 
122,607 

9.312 
16,034 

48.338 
76.668 


Value. 
$26,716,628 

6.406.462 
1,473.661 

1,706.666 

306.609 

16,000 

184,316 

70,116 
66,844 

1,419.659 
2,164.495 

643.084 
3.092.870 

246,677 

63.102 
51.000 
4.840 
411,666 
267,967 
103.316 
486.706 

768.946 

260,061 

32,063 

1,662,466 

730,640 


1,896.783 


656,746 


2.779.922 
64.892 
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F«riiitiire  aad  dtblnet  MaIUbit 

Ettab-  Em- 

Year,  lishments.      Capital.         ployeea.         Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1840 fl.eiO.SlO  8.660  $1,971,776 

1850 848  2.084.919  6.076  $1,818,408  $2,087,314  5,492.852 

1860 711  3.499.131  7.033  2.371.761  2.968.540  7,966.370 

1870 1.088  11.020,063  11.284  5.264.174  7.722,453  19,198,362 

1880 1.137  10,592.985  13,540  6.012.946  9.389.417  19,855,155 

1890 1.232  13.802.704  15.559  10.121.522  10.421.474  26.168,371 

1900 1.649  20,018,681  17,933  9.201,117  12,802.875  31.751,482 

(a)....  354       16,436.743       14.481         6.983.087         9.908.514         23,643.245 

(5) 1,295        3.581.938  3452        2.218.030        2.894.361  8.108,237 

1840.  Furniture. 

1850.  Cabinet  ware;  upholatererB. 

1860.  Fanuture;eabinet;  bedstead*;  chairs;  upholstery. 

1870.  Furniture;  chairs ;refriirerator8;  upholstering. 

1880.  Furniture;  furniture,  chairs;  uphdfltering. 

1890.  Furniture,  factory  product;  furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and  upholstering. 

1900.  (a)Fumiture.  factory  product;  (&)fumiture,  cabinet  making,  repairing,  upholstering. 

The  higher  standard  of  living  in  the  latter  l\alf  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  together  with  the  cheapening  of  manufactured 
articles  caused  by  the  use  of  machinery,  has  produced  the  great 
increase  in  the  furniture  product  of  this  and  other  States  of 
America.  One  hundred  years  ago  furniture  made  by  a  profes- 
sional cabinetinaker  was  a  luxury;  the  simple  furniture  of  the 
middle  class  was  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the  carpenter. 
Everything  was  made  by  hand,  and  in  a  style  borrowed  from 
England.  The  simple  lines  of  the  Chippendale  furniture  were 
copied,  and  after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  years  have  again  re- 
turned to  favor.  The  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  a 
period  of  imitation  of  French  models.  The  style  was  heavy  and 
more  pretentious,  with  heads  of  animals  and  claw  feet  for  decora- 
tion, and  was  made  almost  entirely  of  mahogany.  This  shortly 
gave  way  to  an  ornate,  highly  decorated  style.  About  1830  there 
was  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  attempt  met 
with  little  success.  The  Renaissance  style,  however,  soon  be- 
came exceedingly  popular  and  superseded  all  other  styles.  About 
1870  there  was  another  revival  of  the  Gothic  which  was  more 
successful  than  the  previous.  Ten  years  later  a  Romanesque  and 
Byzantine  style  had  an  unbounded  popularity.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  French  and  English  eighteenth-century  models  are 
being  used  by  American  manufacturers. 

In  the  production  of  the  more  useful  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture   America    has    made    the    most   notable   advances.    The 

14 
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bureau,  a  combination  of  the  old  chest  of  drawers  and  the  dress- 
ing table,  was  made  in  this  country  and  found  some  favor  in  Eng- 
land. The  rocking-chair  is  practically  unknown  abroad,  but  has 
been  in  almost  universal  use  here  for  a  long  period.  As  far 
back  as  1840  patents  on  rocking-chairs  were  granted.  The  fold- 
ing bed  originated  in  Europe  and  has  been  in  use  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  Americans  have  made  several  important  varia- 
tions— designed  to  economize  space  in  the  apartments  of  large 
cities. 

The  immense  forest  wealth  of  the  country  has  always  been  a 
stimulus  to  the  manufacture  of  furnittire,  and  with  the  exception 
of  mahogany,  only  native  woods  have  been  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  Early  in  the  century  mahogany,  maple  and  blaok 
walnut  were  used,  then  cherry  and  ash  became  fashionable. 
About  1880  oak  took  a  prominent  place,  and  is  still  very  popular. 
Curly  birch  is  also  used  extensively  at  the  present  time. 

In  1815  steam  machinery  was  first  applied  to  cabinetmaking, 
and  greatly  increased  the  furniture  product.  The  ease  with 
which  scrolls  and  other  ornamental  work  could  be  produced  had 
the  effect  of  creating  a  profusely  decorated  style.  In  1825  the 
first  nnahogany  mill  was  erected  in  America,  and  about  the  same 
time  circular  saws  were  introduced.  In  the  decade  of  1870-80 
the  carving  machine  was  invented  and  introduced.  This  machine 
was  of  great  importance,  enabling  manufacturers  to  ornament 
furniture  at  a  very  slight  expense. 

Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  great  furniture  plants  in  the 
west,  New  York  still  heads  the  list  of  States  manufacturing 
furniture.  In  1900  it  produced  |23,643,245  out  of  the  total  fac- 
tory product  of  the  United  States  of  fl25,315,986 — a  portion 
forming  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  product.  Illinois 
ranked  second  (115,285,475),  Michigan  third  (|14,614,506)  and 
Massachusetts  fourth  (113,246,405).  Improved  facilities  for 
packing  and  transportaMon  have  aided  the  growth  of  immense 
furniture  plants  in  the  great  cities  of  the  country.  In  1900  New 
York  City  produced  f  13,246,405,  which  was  more  than  one-half  of 
the  furniture  product  of  the  entire  State,  and  was  the  greatest 
of  any  city  in  the  country.    Chicago  produces  nearly  as  much 
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(f  12,344,510)  and  Grand  Rapids  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
SB  much  (17,494,607),  then  follow  at  a  distance  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Sheboygan.  After  the  metropolis 
the  most  important  New  York  furniture  centers  are  Roches- 
ter (12,069,972  product),  Buffalo  (|1,644,671),  Jamestown 
(f  1,642,762),  Syracuse  (^553,573)  and  Binghwnton  (|461,681). 
Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties  are  also  large  produicerB  of  fur- 
niture (Table  XV). 

The  foregoing  figures  pertain  solely  to  the  furniture  made  in 
factories  which  employ  on  an  average  about  15,000  wage-earners 
in  this  State.  In  addition  to  them,  however,  there  are  8,460 
wage-earners  employed  by  cabinetmakers,  upholsterers  and 
others  doing  repair  work.  In  this  industry,  or  hand  trade,  New 
York  State  is  credited  with  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  American 
product  (18,108,237  out  of  f27,852,323); 

Tliere  are  several  other  pi*oducts  that  might  well  be  included 
in  the  furniture  industry,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  looking- 
glass  and  picture  frames  with  1,758  wage-earners  employed  and 
an  annual  production  valued  at  |4,026,374;  caskets  and  under- 
taker's goods,  1,250  employees  and  $2,700,925  product;  show 
cases  (1550,000  product),  billiard  tables  and  materials  (|780,000 
product).  All  of  these  industries  have  been  combined  with  the 
preceding  in  the  summary  table  at  the  end  of  the  section,  giving 
for  the  industry  entitled  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work,  2,057  es- 
tablishments, f  25,000,000  capita),  21,438  wage-earners  and 
140,000,000  product,  as  compared  with  f2,270,000  capital  and 
16,030,000  product  in  1850.  The  growth  in  the  intervening  de- 
cades cannot  be  minutely  traced  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  separate  furniture  indufitries  hei'etofore  specified  in  the  census 
statistics.  The  introductory  table  includes  only  two  or  three 
of  the  principal  products  enumerated,  and  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing, if  inadequate,  outline  of  the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of 
furniture-making  in  New  York. 
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MnsloAl  Instrnmeiita* 

Y«'-  lishSwu.       Capitid.         ^^  Wa«e6.  ACateruO..  Product. 

1840 $472,910 

1860 58          $674,600            948          $403,188          $284,919  1,073,843 

1860 77        2,664,700        2,464         1,269.878        1,073,624  3,392,667 

1870 122        3,344,160        2,860         1,997,134         1,998,833  6,462,916 

1880 160        7,132,346        4,608        3,486,407        3,861,226  8.842,249 

1890 193       11.091.466        7,142        6,026,069        6.160,196  16,713,919 

1900 211       14,313,496         7.244         4.200,764         6,868,284  16,609,839 

1850  to  1870.  Muideal  iiutrumenta. 

1880  to  1900.  Munoal  instruments  and  materials,  not  speoified;  organs  and  materials;  pianos 
and  materials. 

The  rapidly  increafiing  amount  of  money  expended  for  musical 
instruments  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  index  of  our  general  pros- 
perity and  advance  in  civilization.  Music  addresses  itself  pri- 
marily to  tlie  aesthetic  side  of  the  individual,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  an  important  factor  in  education  and 
culture.  The  fact  that,  all  of  our  musical  instruments  which 
were  not  too  delicate  for  transportation  were,  at  one  time,  im- 
ported, and  that  practically  all  are  now  manufactured  here,  is 
noteworthy. 

The  character  of  the  production  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  forty  years.  In  1860  there  were  manufactured  21,797 
piano  fortes,  12,643  melodeons  and  harmoneons  and  245  organs. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  lessening  the  cost 
of  production,  have  popularized  that  instrument  so  much  that  in 
1900  there  were  170,864  manufactured  and  only  37,397  organs. 

The  modem  piano  was  invented  by  Cristofori,  an  Italian,  in 
1709,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  clavi- 
chord and  harpsichord,  the  predecessors  of  the  piano,  had  been  in 
use  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  one  case  lacked  power  and  in 
the  other  sweetness  of  tone.  The  piano  was  introduced  at  Govent 
Garden  in  1767  as  a  *^  new  instrument,"  and  met  at  first  with  con- 
siderable condemnation,  but  finally  through  the  efforts  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  received  full  acknowledgment 

*Piano8  and  materials,  included  in  the  table  above,  have  been  separately  stated  since  1880, 

as  follows: 

Estab-  Em- 

Year.  lishmentH.     Capital.  ployees.        Wages.  Materials.  Products. 

1880 82       S6.G27.845         3.966       $3,213,481       $3,579,131         $8,084,154 

1890 107       10.264.162         6.820         5,15Q.203         5.706.193         14,455.068 

1900 118       12.897.946        6.650         3.861.359        6.443,196         14,419.014 
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The  first  pianos  imported  to  this  country  were  constructed  for 
the  milder  climate  of  England  and  were  quite  unsuited  to  the 
changeablcness  of  American  weather.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  pianos  be  built  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1790 
John  Hawkins  made  the  first  successful  attempt  at  piano  making. 
Several  others  were  also  engaged  in  the  business,  but  it  had  no 
place  as  a  distinct  industry  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
when  a  number  of  skilled  English  pianomakers  migrated  to  this 
country.  The  first  notable  attempt  at  improvement  dates  back 
to  1825,  when  a  cast-iron  frame  was  invented  to  replace  the 
wooden  one.  The  iron  frame  made  it  possible  for  the  strings  to 
be  stretched  to  their  greatest  tension,  thereby  obtaining  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  tone.  The  susceptibility  of  the  wooden 
frame  to  atmospheric  changes  also  kept  the  string  constantly  out 
of  tune.  This  defect  also  was  remedied  by  the  use  of  iron  frames. 
Jonas  Ghickering,  of  Boston,  and  several  others  perfected  the 
iron  frame,  and  in  1855  the  Stein  ways  constructed  an  overstrung 
piano.  These  have  been  the  most  important  improvements  in 
piano  manufacturing.  Nearly  all  of  the  inventions  made  during 
the  last  half  century  have  been  by  Americans.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  no  foreign-made  piano  has  been  publicly  heard  in  this 
country,  whereas  American  concert  pianos  are  common  in  the  art 
centers  of  Europe.  America  is  generally  conceded  to  excel  all 
other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  The  five  largest 
piano  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  world  are  located  in  Ameri- 
can cities,  two  at  New  York,  one  at  Chicago,  one  at  Boston  and 
one  at  Baltimore.  The  abundance  of  wood  in  this  country  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  sounding  boards  and  piano  actions 
has  also  been  of  no  small  importance  in  furthering  American 
supremacy. 

In  1900  the  product  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
135,428,225,  of  which  New  York  State  contributed  f  14,419,914  or 
40.7  per  cent,  almost  entirely  made  in  New  York  City.  Illinois 
ranked  second  with  f  7,060,733  or  19.9  per  cent,  and  Massachusetts 
third  with  f4,981,966  or  14.1  per  cent.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  mechanical  piano  play^s  in  the  last  few  years  has  raised  that 
product  to  some  importance,  amounting  in  the  United  States  for 
1900  to  1662,618. 
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The  manufacture  of  organs  is  not  of  great  importance.  During 
the  last  decade  the  manufacture  of  reed  organs  haB  fallen  off 
greatly.  The  manufacture  of  pipe  organs  has  not  declined,  how- 
ever, since  those  instruments  are  used  almost  wholly  in  churches, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  greatly  affected  by  popular  favor.  Sev- 
eral American  inventions  of  importance  have  been  made  in  this 
field. 

Other  musical  instruments  of  wood  or  brass  were  all  imported 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  at  the  present  time  practi- 
cally all  of  the  manufacture  is  in  this  country.  The  most  im- 
portant products  are  the  commoner  stringed  instruments,  mich 
as  the  violin,  mandolin,  guitar  and  banjo.  In  this  branch  of  the 
trade  New  Jersey  leads  with  a  product  of  f879,521.  New  Yoik 
ranks  second  with  f763,408  and  Illinois  third  with  |514,898. 
This  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
larger  cities,  the  first  four  cities  manufacturing  one-half  of  the 
product  of  the  whole  country.  New  York  Oity  leads  with 
1566,167,  Chicago  second  with  f607,298,  Jersey  Oity  third  with 
f 259,554  and  Boston  fourthi  with  f237,268. 

In  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  of  all  sorts  (pianos, 
organs  and  other  instruments  of  brass  and  wood)  New  York 
State  has  always  led.  Its  product  in  1900  was  twice  that  of 
Illinois  and  three  times  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  formed  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  whole  country. 
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VII.     CHEMICALS,  OILS  AND  ILLUMINANTS 

While  this  gi*oiip  of  industries  ranks  seventh  among  the  ten 
gronps  in  value  of  work  done,  it  occupies  the  fourth  place  in 
respect  of  gross  product,  the  third  in  respect  of  capital  invested, 
and  the  tenth  place  as  regards  number  of  wage-earners  and  total 
wages.  This  ranking  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  gas  industry, 
for  which  the  census  reports  an  enormous  capitalization  and  sell- 
ing value  of  product,  with  only  a  small  force  of  employees  and 
small  expenditures  for  wages,  materials  and  other  expenses  of 
production — facts  that  are  in  part  explained  by  the  monopoly 
traits  of  the  industry.  Since  1850  the  entire  group  of  induBtries 
has  increased  its  net  product  twelve-fold,  which  is  but  little  more 
than  the  average  increase  and  leaves  the  group  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position  that  it  occupied  in  1850. 

To  compare  New  York's  aggregate  production  in  this  class  of 
industries  with  that  of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  gas,  soap  and  candles,  photographic  materials  and  a  few 
smaller  industries  that  are  not  classed  with  chemicals  in  the 
census  reports.  With  these  omitted,  the  gross  product  of  New 
York  falls  from  ?161,960,754  to  f  116,651,451,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  American  output  (?552,891,877) 
and  about  40  per  cent  more  than  the  next  largest  product  (Penn- 
sylvania's, 183,950,535). 

Ebtcluding  the  manufacture  of  gas,  the  largest  industry  in  this 
class  of  manufactures  in  New  York  is  the  making  of  patent 
medicines,  as  appears  in  the  table  at  the  close  of  the  section,  the 
principal  items  in  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Wa«»-  Net 

Drussand  oheznioals:  earners.  product. 

Patent  medioinee 2.885  $12,161 ,499 

Drugs 1,166  2,851,833 

Dyestuffs,  oolora,  etc 2 .802  3 ,648 ,320 

Chamioals  (acids,  bases,  aalta) 4,563  7,398.319 

FertUisers 1 ,033  1 ,238,736 

Photosraphic  materials 670  1 .504 ,  129 

Baking  and  yetmt  powders. . . , 234  2 .469 ,063 

Matches,  explosives,  fireworks,  etc 960  2 ,038 ,  167 

Paints,  oib  and  varnish 3,373  8,367,548 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 707  1 ,710 ,379 

Soap  and  candles 2,020  4,980,031 

Qrease,  tallow,  etc 1 ,293  2,038,157 

Petroleum  refining 2,654  3,796,954 

Gas 5.381  15.051,177 
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The  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  djestuffs 
and  medicines,  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  pure 
chemicals  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  together.  Until  1890 
dyestuflPs  were  combined  with  medicines,  while  in  both  1870  and 
1880  drugs  and  chemicals  were  combined  into  a  single  industry. 

Orumu  and  Cliemloals 

Ettab-  Em- 

lUiungnto.  Oa^Ul.        plogreM.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

MaoidNxs,  Druob  and  DTBsrum: 

iB60 10  $461,700  338  $76,740  $879,186  $1,106,000 

Patsnt  Mvoioincs: 

I860 28  $310,000  218  $67,860  $413,654  $826,670 

1870 60  1,66$. 250  646  263.714  1,681.630  3.322.467 

1880 108  3.512.430  1.103  485.558  1.032.036  4.330.178 

1890 227  4.565.538  1.467  615.669  2.202.079  8.032.988 

1900 392  12,809.437  2,885  1.182,657  4,914,438  17.075.937 

DrUOOISTb'  PrJBPARATIONB  (iNCLUDINQ  DRUO-aRINDINO): 

1890 370       $1,003,429  982  $620,418  $628,793         $1,850,048 

1900 52        4.688,640         1,166  478.279        4.883.411  7.735.244 

Chemicalh  (including  druob  in  1870  and  1880): 

1850 88  $837,900  267  $75,456      $1,078,213        $1,460,800 

I860 16  367,000  192  56,708  546,255  915, 50a 

1870 57        2,299,700         1,046  510.285        2,227,248  4,678.857 

1880 112        6,779,899        2.090  993.656        6.978,755  9.991,259 

1890 133       16.075.305       *5.266        2.548,278       11,781.828        20.646,278 

1900 92      22,105,837       *4,581         2,802,999        8.669.561         15.994.866 

1850.  Chemioala. 

1860.  Chemicals,  etc.;  ohemioal  oils. 

1870.  IteucB  and  chemioals. 

1880.  Ditto. 

1890.  Chemicals  (acids,  bases  and  salts). 

1900.  Ditto. 

The  chemical  industry  as  such  '^can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  until  the  continuously  working  chamber  process  for  sul- 
phuric acid  wa«  introduced,  about  1810,  while  the  Leblanc  soda 
process,  although  discovered  by  him  in  1789,  failed  to  get  a  foot- 
ing until  1814,  when  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Losh." 
The  nearest  approach  to  chemical  manufacturing  before  the 
modem  science  of  chemistry  created  the  industry  waa  to  be  found 
in  tlie  chemists'  or  apothecaries'  shops,  now  called  drug  stores, 
in  which  the  apprentices  and  clerks  in  dull  seasons  were  kept  at 
work  putting  up  into  small  vials  for  the  retail  trade  vegetable 
oils  (essences,  castor  oil,  etc.)  and  the  like.  '^One  of  the  chief 
advantages  'ierived  from  the  discovery  of  America,  according  to 

*W age-earners  only. 
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the  learned  men  of  the  daj,  was  the  introduction  of  new  and 
powerful  drugs.  For  a  long  time  tobacco,  sassafras  and  Jesuits' 
bark  were  commonly  used  mendicaments.  All  the  old  chroniclers 
dwelt  much  upon  the  health-giving  qualities  of  American  herbs/' 
and  the  natural  propensity  of  human  nature  to  try  new  remedies 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  'the  manufacturing  druggists,  who 
loudly  trumpeted  the  virtues  of  the  secret  remedies  or  patent 
medicines  as  they  came  to  be  known.  In  1850  there  were  nine- 
teen such  establishments  in  New  York  with  an  annual  product 
of  91,106,000,  which,  however,  included  not  only  medicines,  but 
drugs  and  dyestuffs.  In  1860  medicines  alone  worth  nearly  one 
million  dollars  were  put  up  by  twenty-eight  firms,  and  from  this 
relatively  small  b^inning  the  industry  has  grown  until  in  1900 
it-was  credited  with  a  product  amounting  to  more  than  seventeen 
million  dollars — which  exceeds  the  value  of  the  carriages  and 
wagons,  or  the  iron  and  steel,  or  the  woolen  goods  manufactured 
in  New  York. 

Of  all  the  patent  medicines  and  compounds  made  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  (valued  at  959,611,335),  New  York  was  credited 
with  about  30  per  cent,  or  more  than  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  ^tlie  next  most  important  States)  combined.  New 
York  Ci+j  alone  (^0,792.820  product)  put  up  almost  as  much  as 
any  t^'o  of  these  States,  while  Buffalo  (91,865,808),  Binghamton 
(9839,102),  Yonkers  (9741,484)  and  Rochester  (9509,180)  were 
also  importnat  centers. 

Aside  from  the  patent  medicines  there  was  from  comparatively 
early  times  some  manufacturing  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
standard  drugs  for  the  wholesale  drug  trade.  Soon  after  1820, 
for  instance,  a  factory  was  started  in  Philadelphia  to  manufac- 
ture quinine  from  chinchona  bark,  and  a  little  later  one  in  New 
York.  Sugar-coated  pi  Ms  were  first  made  in  this  country  by  the 
Tilden  Company  of  New  Lebanon,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  later  years  more  and  more  of  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions has  been  transfcTred  from  the  drug  store  to  the  chem- 
ical factory  or  the  laboratory  of  the  wholesale  dru^ists,  but  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  measure  Ihe  growth  of  such  monufac- 
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tures  as  distinguished  from  general  chemicals.  The  introductory 
table,  for  example,  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  decade  1890-1900 
for  the  industries  designated  as  drug  grinding  and  druggists' 
preparations;  but  the  production  reported  for  1890  is  so  small 
that  one  realizes  at  once  that  many  such  products  must  have 
been  manufactured  in  factories  classified  under  the  chemical  in- 
dustry— the  fact  being  that  in  the  tabulation  of  chemical  and 
allied  products  the  census  reported  the  value  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  at  $4,031,147. 

New  York  grinds  upwards  of  one-third  of  all  the  drugs  ground 
in  the  country,  and  makes  about  one-fourth  of  the  druggists^ 
preparations,  leading  all  the  States  in  both  industries.  All  of 
the  drug  grinding  is  done  in  New  York  City,  and  almost  all  of  the 
preparation  of  pharmacists'  goods,  Buffalo  having  a  small  trad%. 

Coming  now  to  chemicals,  the  tables  show  that  fifty  years  ago 
New  York  had  thirty-eight  chemical  establishments  which  em- 
ployed 267  workmen  and  produced  f  1,500,000  worth  of  chemicals. 
While  the  early  records  of  manufactures  indicate  that  copperas, 
alum  and  other  chemicals  were  made  in  Baltimore  and  perhaps 
other  cities  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  census 
of  1810  reported  only  two  small  chemical  establishments  in  New 
York  City,  and  these  were  engaged  in  making  gunpowder  (26,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,400).  In  1830  there  were  thirty  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  but  Philadelphia  was  even  then  the  leading 
center  of  the  industry — a  place  that  she  has  since  retained.  But 
in  recent  years,  and  especially  since  1880,  the  production  of  chem- 
icals in  this  State  has  greatly  increased,  as  revealed  in  the  intro- 
ductory table.  The  apparent  decline  in  the  most  recent  decade 
is  due  in  part  to  lower  prices  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  were,  as  already  indi- 
cated, included  with  chemicals  in  1890  and  excluded  in  1900.  If 
the  two  industries  be  combined  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  production  as  in  all  the  other  items  in  the  last  decade.  The 
unusual  increase  in  the  decade  1880-90  was  due  to  the  establish- 
ment in  this  country  of  the  manufacture  of  soda  products  by  the 
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Solvay  process,  developed  in  Belgium.    This  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Chemicals  (Acids,  Basjs  and  Salts) 
N.  B. — ^The  fiffures  within  psrentlieris  marks  designate  New  York's  rank  among  the  States. 

1900.                   1890.                  1880. 
Aggregate  value $16.904,306 (1)S20,646.278  (1)     


Acids $1,712,961(3)      $878,303(3)  $488,723(3) 

Sulphuric,  60,162  tons $886 ,  91 1 

Nitric.  4. 100.641  lbs 222 ,  740 

Mixed.  6.392,616  lbs 169,800 

Tartaric.  720.000  lbs 208,000 

Acetic,  4,127,162  lbs 95 .470 

Other 141,040 

Sodas 4,921.144(1)     4.400.041(1)     

Sal  soda,  28.095  tons $857,303 

Soda  ash,  167.552  tons 2 .066 .422 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  43,812  tons, .... 

886,003 

Caustic  soda,  40,499  tons ....     1,618, 464 

Borax 

Other 93 ,952' 

Potashes \  . . .  23,328  (3)       23,442  (2) 

Alums,  46,211.961  lbs 698,070(2)        231,050(2)      70.000(8) 

Coal  tar  products 43,300  (6)        138,324  (3)      73,660  (1) 

Cyanides 

Wood  distiUation 2,648,109  (1)     1 .215.475  (1)       78,086  (1) 

Wood  alcohol,  crude,  1,056.083  gals 

$431,064 

Wood  alcohol,  refined,  2.207,230  gals 

1.762,812 

Acetate  of  lime.  1 1 ,285  tons . .         250 ,211 

Charcoal,  2,310,663  bush 103 .  390 

Other  products 632 

Bleaching  materials 340,612(1)  t  t 

Eleotro-chemioal  products 1 ,  102,481  (1) 

Plastics 

Compressed  and  liquified  gases 226,462(2)  f  f 

Carbon  dioxide $173,962 

other 62.490 

Fine  chemicals 476.498(2)  t  t 

CSold  salts.  66  OS $780 

Snver  salts,  325.121  os 120.104 

Chloroform,  62.640  lbs 31 ,  270 

Ether,  74,500  lbs 45,700 

Acetone,  1,456.865  lbs 158.712 

.    other 118.932 

Chemicals,  not  otherwise  specified $2,138,275(1)     7.172.449       

Glyoerine,  8,000,000  lbs $1 ,120.000 

Cream  of  tartar,  4,800.000  lbs.        960 ,  000 

Epsom  salts.  20,000  lbs 1.000 

Copperas,  67,403  lbs 675 

Tin  salts.  257.329  lbs 51^600 

All  other  products 1.897.464  5,801.417       

tlnduded  in  "Other  products." 
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In  1880  the  only  soda  made  in  the  United  States  was  the 
natural  soda  of  the  west,  which  was  small  in  amount  compared 
with  the  imported  product.  The  attempt  to  make  soda  products 
from  common  salt  had  from  one  cause  or  another  been  unsuc- 
cessful until  the  American  Solvay  Process  Company  established 
works  near  the  Syracuse  salt  springs  (and  also  in  Michigan)  to 
manufacture  soda  products  by  the  process  already  in  use  in 
Europe.  As  a  result  there  has  grown  up  a  village  of  3,600  popu- 
lation near  Syracuse  and  about  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
chemicals  added  to  New  York's  production.  New  York  makes 
42  per  cent  of  all  the  soda  products  of  the  country,  and  ranks 
considerably  ahead  of  Michigan,  its  sole  rival  along  this  line. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  next  most  important 
chemical,  New  York  ranks  third,  but  in  wood  distillation  it  is 
first,  with  a  product  valued  at  f  2,548,109,  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
entire  American  output.  New  York  also  has  a  large  output  of 
glycerine;  but  its  most  noteworthy  line  of  business  after  the 
manufacture  of  sodas,  consists  of  the  growing  electro-chemical 
industries  of  Niagara  Falls.  New  York  made  85  per  cent  of  the 
products  classified  under  that  head,  which  does  not  include  some 
?700,000  worth  of  other  products  that  are  made  by  electrolytic 
processes.  The  industry  is  a  development  of  the  decade  just 
closed,  but  offers  promise  of  large  growth,  as  a  great  variety  of 
chemical  products,  including  sodas,  can  be  made  by  the  process. 

Of  all  chemical  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  in  1900  made  upwards  of  one-fourth,  being  of  course 
the  leading  State.  Pennsylvania,  however,  is  a  close  second,  and 
Philadelphia  ranks  ahead  of  New  York  City. 

New  York  ranks  first  in  a  number  of  related  industries  which 
have  been  included  in  this  group.  Thus  the  Empire  State  pro- 
duces two- thirds  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  United  States;  up- 
wards of  one-half  ($2,950,534)  of  the  photographic  materials, 
45  per  cent  (?807,152)  of  the  fireworks,  31  per  cent  ($4,587,485) 
of  the  baking  and  yeast  powder,  28  per  cent  ($2,111,811)  of  the 
dyestuffs  and  extracts.  In  the  more  important  manufactures 
of  explosives  and  fertilizers,  however.  New  York  does  not  attain 
high  rank.  The  allied  industries  of  paints  and  oils,  soap  and 
candles,  petroleum  refining  and  gas  manufacturing  will  be  treated 
separately. 
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PalmtSy  Oil*  av#  'WmmU!h9m 

F.  I  lib-  Em- 

li>h<jt»n's       Capital.  plajreas.         WacM.  Materials.  Products. 

1850* 2t\  $2,051,8v0  889  $318,660  $2,056,540  $3,252,040 

1860 25  1.743,800  761  202,884  2,176,027  3.655,800 

1870 23  1.817,500  572  324,722  2,434,312  3.360.500 

1880 73  1.842.600  1.683  831.863  6,904,561  0.455.000 

1800 70  7.534.668  fl.SlO  037,502  6,305.047  0.801.124 

1000 82  11,318.440  t2,173  1,175,277  8,344.036  12.543.825 

Varniahu. 

AOQl/  •»••••••    ••••••      •«•«••«•••      •••■••      •««••«••••      ••••••••••       •••••••••• 

1860 10  $414,800  104  $20,568  $480,888  $680,300 

1870 8  670.040  128  73.300  1.330.808  1.848.700 

1880 17  1.305.800  143  01.638  1.028,705  1,867,155 

1800 32  4,500,051  t420  285,515  2.700.502  5.213.663 

1900 40  5.630,082  t537  343.558  3,054,088  6.334.467 

LzNSBBD  Oil. 

1850 20  $300,600  115  $37,404  $303,766  $514,670 

I860 20  021,050  3$6  103,812  2,316.100  2,513,874 

1870 0  576,600  225  142.080  2.141.360  2.763.455 

1880 0  1.406,000  371  106,277  4,061.782  5.670.607 

1800 7  4,440,070  750  460,508  6,266,120  7,406,266 

1000 0  4,084,574  t301  100.174  7.505.025  8.427.271 

The  manufacture  of  paint  is  by  no  means  a  new  art.  Long 
before  the  Christian  era  paints  were  manufactured  of  such  ex- 
cellent quality  that  paintings  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  still  stand  fresh  and  clear.  The  use 
of  paint  was  at  lirst  considered  a  merely  decorative  one,  but  after 
it  had  been  applied  to  houses  and  ships  its  preservative  qualities 
were  recognized. 

In  the  New  England  colony  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
paints  as  a  form  of  worldliness  was  deep-rooted,  but  in  early 
New  York  their  use  met  with  less  opposition,  and  by  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  painted  houses  and  woodwork  had 
become  common  in  all  sections.  The  growth  of  flax  soon  became 
important,  and  with  it  oil  mills  were  established  to  crush  the 
flax  seed.  The  manufacture  was  begun  in  New  York  in  1716  and 
soon  spread  to  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  These  oil  mills 
producing  linseed  oil  were  operated  by  water,  wind  or  horse 
power.  The  mills,  however,  produced  a  small  product  compared 
to  the  growing  needs  of  the  paint  and  varnish  trade.  Moreover, 
the  lack  of  sufficient  flax  seed  in  this  country  was  an  obstacle  of 
some  importance.    This  latter  difficulty  was  overoome  by  the 

*In  1850  whit6  lead.  fWage-eamen  only. 
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importation  from  Sicily  and  Calcutta  of  immense  quantitiee  of 
dax  seed^  and  the  inventions  of  Thomas  Bowe  in  mill  machinery 
so  increased  the  productivity  of  the  factories  that  a  single  plant 
could  produce  from  5,000  to  6,000  gallons  of  oil  per  day,  a  quan- 
tity greater  than  could  be  produced  in  a  whole  year  under  the 
old  methods. 

In  1804  Samuel  Wetherill  of  Philadelphia  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  manufacture  white  lead  in  this  country.  In 
1806  John  Harrison  of  the  same  city  founded  a  plant,  and  was 
followed  by  several  others.  The  attempt  to  break  up  the  foreign 
trade  met  with  considerable  opposition;  it  is  even  stated  that 
incendiaries  were  sent  to  this  country.  The  War  of  1812  boomed 
the  business  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  footing.  By  1820  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn  produced  large  quantities  of  red  and  white 
leads  and  colors.  There  were  also  factories  in  Albany.  The 
simplicity  of  the  process  and  the  large  quantities  of  lead  thrown 
on  the  market  by  the  exploitation  of  the  Missouri  and  Illinois 
lead  regions,  caused  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  factories. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  cheapen 
the  manufacture,  but  the  old  Dutch  process  is  still  recognized 
as  the  best. 

Previous  to  1828  all  of  the  varnish  used  in  this  country  had 
been  imported.  While  its  use  was  not  as  widespread  as  that  of 
paint,  it  seemed  suflicient  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 
try in  this  country.  Consequently  in  1828  P.  B.  Smith  founded 
a  factory  in  New  York  City.  Shortly  afterward  several  others 
also  began  the  manufactui'e  of  varnish.  The  American  goods 
proved  of  such  excellent  quality  that  by  1840  American  varnishes 
were  in  successful  competition  in  foreign  markets.  The  Euro- 
pean trade  and  the  rapidly  increasing  domestic  markets  caused 
a  rapid  growth  of  the  trade.  In  1850  the  raw  material  was  used 
in  such  quantities  that  direct  trade  relations  were  established 
with  western  Africa. 

In  1806  the  making  of  colors  was  begun  by  Anthony  Tiemann. 
He  made  rose  pink,  Dutch  pink,  French  green  and  blue,  in  1809 
Prussian  blues  were  added,  and  1820  chrome  yellow.  Other  fac- 
tories had  also  developed,  and  the  number  of  colors  multiplied 
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rapidly.  Deposits  of  chrome  iron  discovered  in  Chester  cpuntyy 
Pennsylvania,  also  aided  greatly  the  grinding  of  paint.  Ex- 
tensive works  were  established  in  New  York  Cil^,  Brooklyn  and 
Albany,  and  one  factory  in  Rensselaer  county  turned  out  an- 
nually $4,500  worth  of  Prussian  blue.  In  1850  the  manufacture 
of  paints  received  a  great  impetus  by  the  exploitation  of  zino 
deposits  in  New  Jersey.  The  zinc  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  was  eaaily  reduced  from  the  lead  and  formed  a  valuable 
substitute  t&r  the  expensive  white  lead.  The  zinc  oxide,  though 
not  as  good  in  some  respects  as  the  white  lead,^was  much  cheax>er. 
Shortly  afterward  the  manufacture  of  paints  ready  for  use  was 
begun.  At  the  present  time  all  colors  of  paints  in  sealed  cans 
are  for  sale  at  even  the  most  remote  country  stores! 

In  the  manufacture  of  paints  New  York  State  hss  quadrupled 
its  product  since  1850,  and  now  lea^s  the  country  with  a  produc- 
tion of  912,543,825,  forming  one-fourth  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States.  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  (with  f 9,137,970), 
IllinoiH  third  (with  |5,987,548),  Ohio  fourth  (with  f 5,165,001) 
and  Missouri  fifth  (with  |4,323;355).  The  first  varnish  factory 
was  established  at  New  York  Oily,  and  since  1860,  when  this 
product  was  first  reported  separately  by  the  census,  the  value 
has  increased  nine-fold.  New  York's  product  in  1900  was 
f6,334,4G7  and  formed  one-third  of  the  whole  country.  New 
Jersey  ranked  second  with  a  product  valued  at  f2,753,562,  Illi- 
nois third  (with  f 2,190,265)  and  Pennsylvania  fourth  with 
(92,161,495).  The  production  of  linseed  oil  shows  also  a  de- 
velopment in  proportion  to  that  of  paints  and  varnishes.  In 
1810  twenty-eight  establishments  produced  33,427  gallons,  valued 
at  141,874.  By  1850  this  product  had  grown  to  half  a  million 
dollars  and  in  1900  was  valued  at  f  8,427,271. 

The  paint  and  varnish  industries  in  this  State  are  largely  re- 
stricted to  New  York  Oity,  while  Buffalo  is  the  leading  center 
for  the  production  of  linseed  oil. 

The  value  of  all  paints,  colors  and  varnishes  made  in  New 
York  in  1900  was  reported  by  the  census  office  to  be  $18,762,564, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  total  product  of  paint  and 
varnish  factories,  because  their  production  of  course  includes 
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various  by-products.    The  several  items  of  this  product  were  as 
follows : 

Quantity.  Value. 

Picments S4, 812. 436 

White  lead,  lbs 39,109.000  $547,440 

Oxides  of  lead,  lbs 12 .426.000  663 ,  176 

Lamp  and  other  blaoks,  lbs 15.000  2.650 

Fine  colon,  lbs 1.937.116  734.713 

Iron  ozidee  and  other  earth  colors,  lbs 15 .602 .000  127 .  134 

Dry  colors,  lbs 42.933.177  2.156.799 

Pulp  colors,  sold  moist,  lbs 12,941.596  680.623 

Pamts S6, 918, 338 

Paints  in  oil,  in  paste,  lbs 68,999.820  4,009,897 

Paints  already  mixed  for  use.  gals 2,922,134  2.908.441 

Varnishes  and  japans $6 ,  271 ,  755 

Oil  and  turpentine  varnishes,  sals 4.928.208  4,665.714 

Alcohol  varnishes,  sab 231,205  432.928 

Pyioxyline  varnishes,  gals 102.777  99.000 

Liquid  dryers,  iapans  and  lacquers 1 ,074%  113 

All  other  products $760,036 


S<Mip,  PeTfuinery,  Bte. 

Soap  and  Candlbs. 


Estab- 

Wase- 

TBAR.        lishments. 

Capital. 

earners. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Product. 

1835. .. 

693 

489 

$726,418 

1840 . .  . 

$618,875 

1845.. . 

738 
325 

1,121 

909.194 

1850... 

1,373,900 

$299,544 

$2,651,411 

4.057.078 

1860... 

134 

1,456,400 

667 

220,330 

2.885.856 

4,182.683 

1870... 

97 

2.360.575 

1,019 

506.982 

3,913.419 

6.125,018 

1880... 

97 

4.462.775 

1,197 

494.903 

4.889.625 

6.574.939 

1890... 

101 

4.654.025 

1.711 

812,809 

5.295,768 

9,036,982 

1900... 

91 

7.669.979 

2,020 

821,340 

7,853,624 

12.833.646 

1835. 

Ashenes. 

1840. 

Soap  and  candles. 

1845. 

Asheries. 

1850. 

Asheriee;  chandlers 

1860  to  1900.  Soap  and  candid 

Pebtumbrt  and  Fanct  Soaps 

Estab- 

Em- 

Cost of 

TEAR.        lishments. 

Capital. 

ployees 

Wages. 

materials. 

Product. 

1850... 

4 

$16,000 

18 

$2,928 

^11,300 

$41,000 

1860... 

11 

152.200 

207 

52.772 

186,580 

544.000 

1870... 

15 

467.300 

259 

98,885 

378,261 

714.290 

1880... 

22 

462,450 

392 

121,484 

724.100 

1.280,200 

1890... 

61 

1,224,765 

795 

429,558 

1.099,807 

2,194,657 

1900... 

85 

1,870,160 

707 

232,581 

1.509.086 

3.219.466 

1850  to  1870.  Perfumery  and  fancy  soaps. 
1880  to  1900.  Perfumery  and  cosmetics. 


The  making  of  soap  was  first  knowii  in  the  United  States  as  a 
household  industry.  The  thrifty  housewife  uti listed  the  su^lus 
fats  of  her  kitchen  and  produced  from  them  a  rather  rough  grade 
of  soap.    There  were,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  professional  soap 
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boilers  in  this  country  who  also  made  candles,  but  their  product 
amounted  to  little.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  small  soap  boiling  establishments  in  nearly  every  large 
town,  bnt  their  product  was  unimportant.  In  1791  Leblanc,  a 
French  chemist,  invented  a  process  of  making  soda  from-  common 
salt.  This,  of  course,  produced  a  very  inexpensive  product  and 
was  of  great  importance.  Formerly  the  alkali  of  the  soap  was 
furnished  by  potash,  an  expensive  product  obtained  by  burning 
wood.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  was  not,  however,  fully 
realized  by  soap  makers  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  soap  industry  as  a  separate  branch  of  trade  first  became 
of  importance  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Bo 
rapid  was  the  growth  that  by  1835  American  manufacturers 
were  supplying  nearly  the  entire  common  trade,  and  were  besides 
heavy  exporters.  Up  to  this  time  little  advance  had  been  made 
in  the  processes  of  soap  manufacture.  The  material  was  run 
into  frames  and  allowed  to  stand  until  thick  from  cooling.  The 
soap,  while  hot,  was  taken  from  the  kettles  to  the  frames  either 
by  ladling  or  carrying  in  buckets  or  tubs — ^both  hand  processes. 
But  the  chemical  discoveries  of  Ohevreul  in  1841,  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  machinery  and  the  use  of  new  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  began  a  new  era  in  American  soap  making.  Machines 
specially  constructed  and  adapted  for  every  step  in  the  business 
lessened  the  burden  of  the  labor  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
increased  the  product.  A  steady  advance  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  soap  was  kept  up,  and  at  the  present  time  American 
household  soaps  are  universally  recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  introduction  of  laundry  soap,  soap-powder,  white 
floating  soap,  and  scouring  soaps,  such  as  Sapolio,  are  distinctly 
American  ideas. 

The  manufacture  of  fancy  soaps  was,  until  comparatively  re- 
cent times  a  monopoly  of  English  and  French  manufacturers. 
In  the  early  days  of  soap  manufacture  in  this  country,  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  the  stamped  cakes  of  soap  for  hous^old 
use  was  attempted.  But  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  manufacture  of  toilet  soaps  has  been  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable success.    In  the  United  States  our  fancy  soaps  have 
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to  a  large  extent  driven  ont  the  foreign  articles,  bat  as  yet  we 
have  secured  no  notable  export  trade  in  this  partioolar  line. 

The  manufacture  of  perfumery  comprises  a  number  of  artioles 
such  as  cosmetics,  pomades,  toilet  powders,  oils,  dentrifices  and 
sachet  powders.  This  branch  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  soap, 
and  is  usually  carried  on  as  a  side  branch  of  the  business  by  the 
great  soap  manufacturers.  Like  the  fancy  soap  trade,  perfumery 
has  come  into  competition  with  French  and  English  manufac- 
turers for  the  domestic  trade,  and  has  in  large  measure  been 
successful.  The  home  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  wbb 
not  large,  but  grew  steadily.  By  1850  a  number  of  large  firms 
were  engaged  in  the  business.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  manufacture  of  essences  and  essential  oils  from  scented 
woods  and  herbs  is  of  considerable  importance.  Flowers,  fruitfi, 
seeds  and  other  garden  products,  together  with  some  oils  such 
as  fusel  oil  and  gas  tar,  and  animal  products  as  musk  and  am- 
bergris, afford  the  raw  material  for  this  industry.  For  a  number 
of  years  our  exports  have  kept  pace  with  our  imports  which  is 
considered  a  most  encouraging  sign. 

By  1900  the  soap  and  candle  product  of  the  country  had 
passed  the  fifty  million  dollar  mark  and  New  York  State,  which 
led  in  the  production,  contributed  about  a  quarter  (f  12,833,646). 
Illinois  was  second  (f 9,436,430),  Ohio  third  (f 8,150,069)  and 
Pennsylvania  fourth  (f3,613,249).  In  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumery and  cosmetics  New  York  also  led,  contributing  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  product.  The  manufacture  of  soap  is 
largely  confined  to  the  cities  of  the  country.  Chicago  ranks  first 
(with  19,064,989)  and  New  York  City  second  (with  |7,729,7»2). 
In  this  State  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  have  attained  prominence, 
the  former  producing  13,818,571  worth  and  the  latter  9606,409. 


Illuminants 

An  interesting  contrast  appears  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this 
section  under  the  head  of  illuminants,  illustrating  the  notable 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  methods  of  lighting  dw^lings  and  work-places.  In  1850  there 
were  five  small  gas  works  in  the  State,  which  produoed  only 
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1548,000  worth  erf  gas,  as  compared  with  13^69^20  worth  of 
whale  oil  and  13,363,207  worth  of  candles.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population,  moreover,  purchased  candles  for  use,  the  great 
majority  of  families  being  in  a  position  to  make  their  own  can- 
dles/ The  discovery  of  petroleum  in  western  Pennsylvania  just 
before  the  war  banished  the  candle  and  created  the  new  industry 
of  oil  refining,  but  the  reign  of  '*  kerosene  "  was  short  owing  to 
the  invention  of  the  electric  light  and  the  cheapening  of  artiflcial 
gas  by  improved  processes.  At  the  present  time  virtually  every 
city  and  important  village  in  the  State  has  an  electric  lighting 
plant  for  lighting  tiie  streets,  but  the  industry  was  not  included 
in  the  national  census  of  manufactures.*  Qas  works  were  in- 
cluded, however,  as  well  as  oil  refineries. 

Petroleum  RErmmo 

The  manufacture  of  petroleum  products  from  the  crude  oil  is 
of  very  recent  growth.  The  use  of  petroleum  was  known  to  the 
aborigines  in  this  country  wha  obtained  it  by  dipping  from 
springs.  Our  supply  was,  for  a  long  period,  obtained  by  digging 
pits  in  creeks  in  which  oil  was  mixed  with  the  water,  and  allow- 
ing the  oil  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  dipped  up  with  blankets. 
In  1858  the  plan  of  sinking  a  well  into  the  earth  was  thought  of. 
E.  L.  Dra):e  wbb  sent  to  Titusville  by  a  corporation  formed  to 
mine  petroleum,  and  bored  a  well,  striking  flx>wing  oil  at  a  depth 
of  sixty-nine  feet.  When  pumped  this  well  yielded  twenty-flve 
barrels  a  day,  which  was  at  that  time  an  Immense  product 

*A  bulletin  on  central  electric  light  and  power  stations  has  been  published  by  the  census 
office  as  this  report  is  being  printed.    New  York  leads  in  this  a<  in  so  maar  other  industries 
its  investment  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Pennsylvania's,  as  shown  in  the  following 
brirfatable: 

Cemtbal  Elsctrio  Light  and  PomcR  Stations 

(From  Census  Bulletin  6.) 

United  States.  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 

Number  of  stations 3,620  256  270 

Cost  of  construction  and  equipment $504 ,  740 ,  352  $112, 908 ,  778  $41 .  570 ,  338 

EanuDOB  from  operation 84,186.605  16,742,289  0,311,416 

Expenses,  total 68.081,376  14,706,366  7,647.067 

Salaried  offidsls  and  clerks 6,006  807  71 8 

Salaries $5,663,580  $814,600  $535,721 

Wage-earners 23,330  4,524  2,467 

.    Wages , ,  $14,088,112  $8,000,106  $1,550,604 
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Then  followed  in  western  Pennsylvania  a  period  similar  to  the 
gold  fever  in  California.  Wells  without  number  were  opened 
and  towns  located  in  the  productive  oil  fields  sprang  up  and  aa 
quickly  disappeared  as  the  supply  of  oil  gave  out.  The  fields 
around  Titusville  were  at  first  the  only  scene  of  the  oil  industry, 
but  later  oil  was  found  farther  up  on  the  Alleghany  river  and 
in  southern  New  York  and  the  new  territory  exploited.  In  1861 
flowing  wells  were  discovered,  some  of  which  spouted  bb  much 
as  3,000  barrels  a  day.  [Jntil  1885  new  and  important  oil  fields 
were  being  discovered  every  year,  and  large  amounts  of  capital 
were  enlisted  to  develop  the  fields.  Millions  of  barrels  of  oil 
were  produced  every  year  and  the  price  fell  to  a  very  low  figure. 

The  first  difficulty  met  with  in  the  petroleum  trade  was  the 
lack  of  barrels.  In  1861  it  was  estimated  that  ten  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  ran  to  waste  because  there  were  no  barrels  in  which  to 
put  it.  The  oil  fields  were,  moreover,  located  far  from  refineries 
and  the  problem  of  transportation  in  Old  leaky  barrels  was  a 
grave  one.  When  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  was 
carried  into  the  oil  region  tlie  oil  was  loaded  on  fiat  cars,  but  to 
avoid  the  leakage  from  the  barrels  wooden  tubs  or  vats  holding 
2,000  gallons  were  built  on  flat  cars.  In  1872  the  cylindrical 
iron  tanks  mounted  on  a  railroad  truck  came  into  use  and  were 
found  of  great  value.  It  still  cost,  however,  from  five  to  six 
dollars  to  move  a  cargo  of  oil  to  New  York  City  from  the  oil 
fields.  As  a  substitute  for  this  expensive  transportation  pipe 
lines  were  built,  in  which  the  oil  could  be  pumped  to  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  This  proved  so  cheap  a  method  of  shipping 
the  oil  that  the  crude  petroleum  was  sent  instead  of  merely  the 
refined  product  as  heretofore.  This  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  refining  of  oils,  as  it  wiped  out  the  numerous  small 
refineries  in  the  oil  region  and  built  up  the  large  ones  of  the 
cities.  At  the  present  time  of  the  four  refineries  in  New  York 
State  only  one  is  located  in  the  oil  region. 

When  crude  petroleum  was  first  produced  in  such  immense 
quantities  a  number  of  coal  oil  refineries  were  in  operation. 
These  factories  immediately  took  up  the  distillation  of  crude 
petroleum.    The  petroleum  is  composed  of  a  number  of  hydro- 
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carbons  that  are  separated  by  distillation.  In  1861  it  was  dis- 
covered that  by  a  more  complete  distillation  simpler  forms  of 
the  compounds  could  be  obtained,  and,  also,  that  new  compounds 
were  formed.  By  this  process,  also,  the  production  of  burning 
oil  was  increased  20  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  about  200 
products  are  made  from  the  crude  petroleum.  Of  these  products 
the  staple  is  refined  oil,  but  benzine,  gasoline,  naphtha,  heavy 
and  lubricating  oils,  residuum,  parai&ne  and  asphaltum  are  also 
of  importance,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  New  York  re- 
finery products : 


ProduoU,  total 

niuminAting  oils.  bbla.  of  60  gals 

Fuel  oils,  bbla.  of  60  bkIs 

Residuum,  bbis.  of  60  bkIs 

Paraffine  oils.  bbls.  of  60  cals 

Reduced  oils,  bbls.  of  60  gals 

Neutral  filtered  oils,  bbb.  of  60  gals 

Filtered  cylinder  oils,  bbls.  of  60  gals 

Greases  (lubricating,  ete.).  bbls.  of  60  gals 
Naphtha  and  gasoline,  bbls.  of  60  gals. . . . 

Paraffine  wax.  bbls.  of  50  gals 

Coke,  carbon  points  and  black  naphtha. . . 
Value  of  all  other  products 


Qiiantity. 

Value. 

827.184.524 

6,423.440 

18.803.460 

891.400 

1.093.418 

24,906 

36,221 

587.778 

1,342.887 

23.427 

165,896 

13,760 

70,868 

163,696 

1.136,104 

87,448 

76,377 

1.082.684 

2,880,988 

118.484 

1.199.635 

63.209 

326.972 

The  total  production  of  New  York  refineries  ( f 27,184,524 )•  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  only  two  other  States — Pennsylvania 
(134,977,706)  and  New  Jersey  (|29,649,460).  The  2,629  wage^ 
earners  employed  in  the  four  oil  refineries  of  this  State  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Brooklyn  1,800,  Olean  465,  Rochester  239 
and  Buffalo  125. 

•    Gas,  Illuminatino  and  Hkatinq 

Esiab-  Wace- 

TBAR.          Ushments.        Capital.  earners.  Wages.  Materials'.  Product. 

1860 5  $1,302,000  263  $88,056          $130,126            $648,000 

1860 43  8,367,750  2,691  979.464  1,666,033  4.881,796 

1870 71  13,961.760  2,240  1,785.911  3.498,750  8.512,706 

1890 ,  94       77,899.876         3,970        3,062,641         4,944,042         18,716,683 

1900 101     171.379.067         5.381         3,676,712        6.866,549        20.917,726 

*Census  statistios  of  the  industry  are  available  only  for  1890  and  1900: 

Estab-  Wage- 

Year.  Ushments.       Capital.        earners.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1890 9     $24,166,206         3.096       $1,626,066     $20,979,247       $25,786,841 

1900 4       16,970.492         2,629         1.306,084       23,436.367         27,184.524 

fNo  report. 
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The  oil  region  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  extends  for  a 
short  distance  into  New  York,  and  hence  in  a  few  of  the  coun- 
ties of  this  State  natural  gas  has  been  found  and  marketed.  »  But 
the  bulk  of  the  natural  gas  burned  in  New  York  is  piped  from 
the  Pennsylvania  wells,  which  supply  many  of  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  including  even  Buffalo. 
Outside  of  this  district  tiie  gas  used  for  lighting  and  heating  pur- 
poses is  manufactured  in  local  gas  works. 

The  history  of  manufactured  gafi  dates  back  somewhat  more 
than  a  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
William  Murdock,  an  Englishman,  and  Philippe  Le  Bon,  a 
Frenchman,  discovered,  about  the  same  time,  a  method  of  distil- 
ling illuminating  gas  from  soft  coal.  In  1806  David  Melville 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  lighted  his  premises  with  gas  obtained  from 
a  private  gas  plant.  Among  the  earlier  gas  plants  was  one  es- 
tablished in  New  York  City  in  1823  and  one  in  Brooklyn  in  1825. 
The  early  gas  plants  were  opposed  even  by  intelligent  men  as 
being  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community,  but  their  utility 
was  before  long  recognized  by  everyone  and  their  growth  was 
rapid.  In  1836  the  cost  of  gas  in  New  Orleans  was  J7  per  thou- 
sand ;  by  1850  the  price  had  dropped  to  fS  per  thousand,  and  ten 
years  later  was  only  |2.25,  and  the  number  of  plants  in  the  coun- 
try had  multiplied  to  221.  The  illuminating  power  of  gas  has 
also  increased  gradually.  At  its  inception  an  illuminating  value 
of  fifteen  candle-power  was  considered  remarkably  luminouB, 
while  at  the  present  time  thirty  candle-power  gas  is  furnished. 

The  use  of  soft  coal  was  general  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
although  some  southern  cities  used  rosin  and  pine  wood.  When 
the  cheaper  kerosene  oil  and  improved  lamps  of  higher  candle- 
power  created  serious  competition,  the  prospect  of  gas  lighting 
was  less  brilliant.  At  this  time  two  inventors,  Du  Motan,  a 
Frenchman,  and  Lowe,  an  American,  were  working  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  new  method  of  gas  production.  At  about  the  same  time 
each  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  process  of  manufacturing  what  is 
known  as  "  water  gas."  This  metliod  involves  the  mixing  of  the 
non-illuminating  "  water  gas "  manufactured  by  a  process  in 
which  hydrogen  and  the  oxides  of  carbon,  produced  by  the  action 
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of  steam  upon  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  are  brought  together, 
and  some  carbu  retted  gas,  to  produce  the  illuminating  power. 
The  particular  value  of  this  process  was  the  production  of  a  gas 
of  much  higher  candle-power.  The  adoption  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  processes  by  the  gas  works  of  the  country  soon  fol- 
lowed. Later  the  use  of  electricity  for  illumination  threatened 
to  drive  out  the  gas  business.  This  competition  served  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  use  of  gas  to  other  fields  than  lighting. 
The  gas  stove  for  cooking,  the  gas  heater  and  the  gas  engine  are 
some  of  the  notable  means  supplied  by  the  gas  companies  for 
using  gas.  So  common  have  these  articles  become  that  some 
companies  supply  half  of  their  product  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  for  fuel  purposes.  The  Welsbach  gas  burner  was  also  in- 
vented about  this  time.  It  increased  the  illuminating  power  of 
gas  six  or  seven  times,  and  reduced  the  cost  per  unit  of  illu- 
mination below  that  of  electricity. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  is  widely  distributed.  Since  its  dis- 
tribution ov€r  a  great  extent  of  territory  is  practically  prohibited 
by  the  nature  of  the  article,  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
plants  have  grown  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  now 
few  towns  of  any  size  that  cannot  boast  a  gas  plant,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  towns  have  more  than  a  single  plant.  It  should 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  State  having  the  greatest  number  of 
large  towns  will  lead  in  the  production  and  such  is  the  case. 
New  York  State  had  101  gas  plants,  with  a  gross  production  of 
20,741,546,599  cubic  feet  of  gas  valued  at  f  19,857,722  or  |.957  per 
1000  ft.  Its  consumption  constituted  31  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States.  With  the  various  by-products  included,  the 
total  production  of  the  leading  States  in  1900  was  valued  at  the 
following  figures:  New  York,  120,917,726;  lUinois,  |8,774,053; 
Pennsylvania,  |7,870,562.  One  New  York  plant  employed  over 
1,000  men  and  another  between  500  and  1,000,  but  33  of  the  101 
employed  under  5  and  38  more  from  5  to  20. 

New  York  City  has  thirteen  gas  works,  which  produced 
117,116,089  worth  of  gas,  but  as  no  other  city  or  village  of  the 
State  possessed  as  many  as  three  establishments,  the  census  sta- 
tistics omit  the  gas  industry  from  the  local  tables. 
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VIII.    TEXTILES 

The  variouB  branches  of  the  textile  indufltry — the  production 
of  yarn,  and  its  conversion,  by  doubling  and  twisting,  by  weav- 
ing, or  by  knitting — are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  that  it  is 
impossible  radically  to  separate  them.  They  may  be  divided 
sufficiently  for  practical  purposes  according  to  the  processes  em- 
ployed, or,  as  is  more  customary,  according  to  the  vegetable  or 
animal  fiber  which  predominates  in  the  manufacture.  But  it 
still  remains  true  that  several  of  the  processes  and  different 
groups  of  these  processes  are  combined,  and  that  there  is  ex- 
tensive use  of  two  or  more  fibers  in  single  establishments.  A 
great  number,  in  fact  a  large  majority,  of  cotton-spinning  fac- 
tories, also  weave  their  yarn ;  some  of  them  twist  and  finish  it 
into  sewing  thread,  others  knit  it  and  make  underwear.  Some 
of  them  combine  cotton  with  linen  in  the  manufacture  of  towels. 
Many  woolen  and  worsted  mills  mix  cotton  with  wool  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth.  Both  cotton  and  woolen  mills  occasionally  use 
large  quantities  of  raw  silk.  Jute  yarn  is  introduced  as  an  adul- 
terant in  upholstery  goods  chiefly  composed  of  more  enduring 
material.  The  manufacturers  of  cordage  and  twine  employ  not 
only  flax,  hemp,  jute,  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  but  also, 
to  a  limited  extent,  wool  and  silk. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  classify  mills  accord- 
ing to  the  general  nature  of  their  business  or  according  to  the 
fiber  chiefly  used,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  textile  industry  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  whole.  A  freak  of  fashion  may  at  any  time 
cause  an  excessive  demand  for  silk  goods,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
manufacturers  of  worsteds.  A  scarcity  of  cotton,  like  that  which 
occurred  during  the  Civil  War,  may  compel  people  to  change  their 
habits  and  use  woolen  products  instead  of  cotton.  It  is  easy  to 
substitute  articles  made  from  another  fiber  than  that  to  which 
one  has  been  accustomed;  indeed,  within  certain  limits,  it  is 
easy  for  manufacturers  to  operate  machinery  upon  another  fiber 
than  that  for  which  it  was  constructed ;  so  that  the  textile  indus- 
try can  be  treated  adequately  only  when  it  is  treated  as  a  unit* 

•Cenras  of  1000.  IX,  3. 
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"  One  hundred  yeaxB  ago,"  says  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  in  "  One 
Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce/'  ^^  there  were  no  textile 
mills,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  our  people  did  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  their  own 
clothing  was  mostly  done  in  the  household;  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  hand  loom  were  utensils  as  familiar  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchens  as  the  pots  and  kettles  of  the  housewife.  The  home- 
spun garments  worn  by  our  forefathers  were  fashioned  out  of 
wool  grown  on  the  home  farm,  carded  by  hand-cards,  washed  in 
tubs,  spun  and  woven  by  hand,  fulled  and  finished  at  home,  cut 
up  and  sewed — all  by  the  joint  labor  of  husband,  wife,  sons  and 
daughters.  The  finer  clothes  worn  in  those  days  were  all  im- 
ported ;  and  as  the  colonies  grew  and  multiplied,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  E>ngli8h  textiles  increased,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
mother  country  foresaw  a  wondrous  new  market  opening  up 
before  thenL  The  desire  to  retain  and  increase  their  market  for 
textiles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  England  already  led  the 
world,  was  far  more  prominent  among  the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  American  Revolution  than  liie  historians  of  that  event  have 
yet  discovered. 

**  The  homespun  garments  of  colonial  days  were  plain  in  weave 
and  wore  like  iron ;  their  ingredients  were  indicated  in  the  name 
eonunonly  applied  to  the  cloth  ^  linsey-woolsey.'  It  was  a  fabric 
of  woolen  weft,  woven  on  a  linen  warp.  Linen  was  much  more 
commonly  produced  in  the  household  than  cotton  fabrics,  and 
wool  was  more  in  use  than  all  other  fabrics  combined.  Ootton 
was  a  scarce  commodity  in  colonial  America  until  long  after  the 
Revolution.  It  possessed  a  value  equal  to  that  of  wool,  and 
sometimes  very  much  higher.  What  little  of  it  was  used  prior 
to  the  nineteenth  century  was  mostly  imported  from  the  Barba- 
does*  When  Samuel  Slater  started  the  first  American  cotton 
mill  at  Pawtucket,  in  1793,  he  insisted  upon  using  cotton  from 
the  Indies,  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  ootton  then  raised 
at  home. 

''Our  forefathers  realized  how  important  it  was  that  the 
colonists  should  learn  to  clothe  themselves.  They  resorted  to 
all  sorts  of  expedients,  some  of  which  smack  strongly  of  State 
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socialism^  to  overcome  difficulties  in  the  way.  They  offered 
bounties  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep  and  promote  the  growth 
of  flax.  In  Massachusetts  laws  were  passed  making  it  compul- 
sory that  each  family  should  spin  a  given  quantity  of  yam  each 
year,  under  penalties  of  heavy  fines.  Gradually  the  honsdiold 
textile  industries  assumed  an  importance  which  alarmed  the 
mother  country,  and  the  Lords  of  Trade  attempted  by  various 
restrictive  orders  to  prevent  and  harass  a  development  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  colonial  market  for  the  chief  product 
of  British  industry.  Parliament  passed  an  act  in  1774 — which 
was  shortly  after  the  Arkwright  inventions  had  inaugurated  the 
modern  factory  system — ^forbidding  the  exportation,  under  heavy 
penalties,  of  any  of  the  machines  used  in  the  cotton,  silk,  woolen 
or  linen  manufacture.  One  smiles,  in  recalling  this  statute — 
which  remained  in  force,  with  certain  modifications,  until  1845— 
at  this  evidence  of  a  puerile  hope  that  the  English  people  could 
keep  the  fruits  of  inventive  genius  bottled  up  in  their  little 
island,  so  long  as  she  permitted  her  sons  to  carry  their  brains 
across  the  water.  Blater  brought  his  spinning  machinery  in  his 
head;  in  the  same  way  Arthur  Bcholfield,  three  years  later, 
brought  the  first  wool-carding  machine,  which  he  built  and  put 
into  operation  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  in  1794,  thus  fixing  the  date  of 
beginning  of  the  factory  manufacture  of  wool  by  machinery  oper- 
ated by  power,  in  the  United  States.  American  machinists  and 
inventors  did  the  rest. 

^'  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  evolution  of  this  house- 
hold industry  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  into  the  highly  organ- 
ized factory  system  which  marks  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. First  came  the  neighborhood  fulling  mill,  utilizing  the 
friendly  services  of  the  adjacent  stream,  and  relieving  the  house- 
wife of  the  labor  of  fulling  and  finishing  the  cloths  and  blankets 
accumulated  by  the  busy  shuttle  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Then  the  carding  machine  was  added  to  the  fulling  mill;  the 
farmers  for  miles  about  brought  their  wool  to  be  converted  into 
rolls  ready  for  the  spinning  wheel.  After  Slater  had  success- 
fully applied  the  Arkwright  invention  to  the  spinning  of  cottoii 
at  Pawtucket,  here  and  there  through  New  England  little  mills 
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gradually  appeared  which  spun  both  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  by 
water-power.  Hand  looms  were  still  used  in  all  these  mills  until 
1813;  when  Francis  C.  Lowell's  invention  of  the  power  loom  led 
to  the  building  of.  the  Waltham  cotton  factory  'by  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Ck>mpany,  and  the  American  textile  mill  first 
took  on  the  characteristics  which  have  since  increasingly  dis- 
tinguished it. 

^^  Power  spinning  and  weaving  machines  were  rapidly  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and  it  b^an  to  be  seen  that  the 
household  manufacture  of  textiles  was  disappearing  before  the 
greater  economy  and  efSciency  of  the  factory  system.  The  tran- 
sition was  not  rapid,  and  the  upe  and  downs  of  our  first  textile 
mills  were  numerous  and  discouraging.  The  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  non-intercourse  acts  and  embargo  which 
preceded  it,  were  the  most  potent  factors  in  completing  the  tran- 
sition. The  total  suspension  of  importations  threw  our  people 
suddenly  upon  their  own  resources  for  their  entire  supply  of 
clothing." 

Americans  received  from  Europe  the  spinning  jenny  of  Har- 
greaves  and  Arkwright,  which  displaced  the  primitive  domestic 
spinning  wheel,  and  the  power  loom  of  Gartwright,  as  the  basis 
of  the  textile  manufacture;  but  they  have  added  so  many  im- 
provements to  these  machines  and  invented  or  discovered  so 
many  new  methods  of  manufacture  that  they  have  fully  repaid 
to  Europe  what  they  borrowed  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  devices. 
Among  these  are  the  cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney  in  1798, 
which  enbrmously  reduced  the  cost  of  cotton;  the  invention  by 
Qoulding  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1826  of  a  wool-carding  appa- 
ratus which  a  French  authority  has  described  as  ''  the  most  im- 
portant advance  in  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury;" and  the  modem  cotton  spindle,  invented  and  adopted  in 
the  United  States  since  1870.  ''The  Lowell  loom"  (1813),  says 
Mr.  North, ''  was  the  first  successful  application  of  power  to  the 
weaving  of  cotton,  the  Crompton  loom  to  the  weaving  of  fancy 
woolens  (1840)  and  the  Bigelow  loom  to  the  weaving  of  carpets. 
(1844)  *  *  *  Beyond  these  fundamental  machines  the  Ameri- 
can mechanisms  for  expediting  processes,  for  automatic  devices. 
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for  dispensing  with  intermediate  help,  have  been  00  nunteronfl 
that  they  have  completely  transformed  the  modus  operandi  of 
textile  mills  throughout  the  world." 

New  York's  contribution  to  American  progress  in  the  textile 
industries  includes  the  invention  of  the  knitting  machine  and 
certain  power  looms  for  carpet  weaving.  Knit  goods  and  car- 
pets are  in  fact  the  principal  textiles  made  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  owing  to  their  substantial  development  New  York  has  main- 
tained its  relative  position  in  the  combined  textile  industry  (fol- 
lowing Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania),  notwithstanding  the 
slow  growth  of  the  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry.  In 
1900  New  York  produced  about  11  per  cent  of  all  the  textiles 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  has  maintained  about  the  same 
proportion  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  the  industry  has  nevertheless  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
newer  industries  of  the  State,  and  has  consequently  fallen  from 
the  sixth  place  in  1850  to  the  eighth  place  in  1900.  As  tdiown  in 
the  table  at  the  end  of  the  section,  the  gross  production  in  1860 
was  f  18,816,911,  and  the  net  product  resulting  from  subtraction 
of  the  cost  of  materials  16,785,332;  in  1900  the  gross  and  net 
products  of  the  group  were,  respectively,  (112,758,699  and 
160,571,319.  These  totals  are  slightly  larger  than  those  pub- 
lished by  the  census  office  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain a  few  minor  products  like  oil  cloth,  window  shades,  shoddy, 
hand  knit  goods,  etc.,  that  are  omitted  from  the  census  tables 
for  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  New  York  made  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  homespun  cloth,  as  did  the  other  colonies.  But  the 
special  distinction  of  New  York  lay  in  its  linen  and  hosiery,  in 
which  the  native  country  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  State  ex- 
celled. Holland  has  for  centuries  shared  with  Irdand  the 
highest  reputation  for  its  linen,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Dutch 
colonists  should  develop  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  culture  of 
flax  and  its  use  in  the  household  manufacture  of  cloth.  Flax 
was  cultivated  in  New  Netherlands  as  early  as  1626,  and  three 
years  later  the  seeds  of  flax  and  hemp  were  sent  to  Massachusetts. 
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The  first  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  flax  and  hemp  was  through  the  introduction  of  the 
linen  or  foot  spinning  wheel  for  spinning  flax  in  New  Hampshire 
about  1719,  by  the  Protestant  Irish.  After  the  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  bounties  and  encouragement  by  Congress  and  local 
governors  and  committees  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  fiax  and 
hemp  culture.  The  household  manufactupe  of  linsey-woolsey 
and  other  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  flax,  tow  cloth,  osnaburgs, 
brown  Hollands  for  women's  wear,  etc.,  which  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  ordinary  inner  and  outer  clothing  and  household 
stuffs  of  the  people,  were  very  much  extended  and  went  far  to 
supply  the  demand.  Many  small  factories  of  sail  cloth  and  other 
kinds  of  linen  were  organized  and  prospered  until  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper 
cotton  duck. 

The  English  settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  particularly  de- 
voted to  sheep  raising  and  the  preparation  of  wooK  Fulling 
mills  were  set  up  in  New  England  at  an  early  date  (first  in  1638, 
at  Rowley,  Mass.),  and  on  Long  Island,  the  larger  part  of  which 
was  settled  by  the  English  and  for  a  long  period  indeed  belonged 
to  Connecticut.  The  fulling  of  cloth  was  b^un  by  scouring  the 
fabric  in  water,  holding  in  suspension  an  aluminum  clay  called 
"  fuller's  earth  "  to  absorb  the  grease.  It  was  then  washed  and 
beaten  with  heavy  wooden  mallets  in  the  trough,  soap  and  water 
being  copiously  used  in  the  operation ;  whereby  the  cloth  acquired 
body  and  thickness  by  a  shrinking  or  condensing  of  the  web,  ren- 
dering the  web  close  and  compact  and  increasing  its  beauty  and 
firmness.  When  carding  machines  were  introduced,  in  1794,  they 
were  naturally  set  up  in  fulling  mills,  which  required  a  supply 
of  soft  water  and  hence  were  usually  in  a  position  to  procure 
water  power. 

Lord  Combury,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in 
a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Province  said  in  1705  that  he  himself 
had  seen  serge  made  on  Long  Island  "  that  any  man  might  wear," 
and  apprehended  that  if  tiie  colonists  had  begun  to  make  serge 
they  would  in  time  make  coarse  cloth  and  then  fine.  "  For,"  he 
added,  "  we  have  as  good  fuller's  earth  and  tobacco-pipe  clay  in 
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this  province  as  any  in  the  world."  Even  at  that  early  date  it 
was  asserted  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  linen  and  woolen 
used  in  the  colony  of  New  York  was  made  at  home.  Of  course, 
very  little,  if  any,  of  the  product  of  domestic  manufacture  en- 
tered the  market ;  but  in  1764,  it  is  recorded,  "  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen have  set  up  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  a  new  woolen 
manufactory,  and  have  given  notice  to  gentlemen  shopkeepers 
and  others  of  any  of  the  provinces  that  by  sending  proper  pat- 
terns of  any  color  they  may  be  supplied  with  broadcloth  equal  in 
fineness,  color  and  goodness,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported." 
This  attempt  of  some  Yorkshire  weavers  to  manufacture  broad- 
cloth apparently  attained  a  very  small  measure  of  success;  for 
two  years  later  the  Governor  reported  that  he  knew  of  no  manu- 
facture of  wool  or  woolen  cloth  except  that  confined  to  private 
families  for  their  own  consumption.  In  the  following  year  the 
Governor  referred  to  a  small  manufactory  of  linen  in  New  York 
City  supported  chiefly  by  the  subscription  of  a  set  of  men  who 
called  themselves  the  Society  of  Arts  and  .A^culture,  and  operat- 
ing fourteen  looms  and  giving  support  to  several  families  in  spin- 
ning flax.  In  the  same  report  the  Governor  said  that  the  manu- 
facture of  woolens  carried  on  in  the  colonies  consisted  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  a  coarse  cloth,  entirely  woolen,  .three-fourths  of  a 
yard  wide  and  (2)  a  cloth  called  linsey-woolsey,  the  warp  of 
which  wai3  of  linen  and  the  woof  of  wool.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  this  was  sent  to  the  market.* 

The  first  census  of  manufactures,  in  1810,  showed  the  factory 
system  was  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  American  textiles 
were  still  for  the  most  part  of  domestic  manufacture,  save  for 
the  work  done  in  the  carding  and  fulling  mills  as  described  in  a 
previous  paragraph.  There  were  only  twenty-four  distinctive 
woolen  factories  in  the  entire  counti-y,  one  being  located  in 
Poughkeepsie  of  this  State.  While  there  were  said  to  b^  twenty- 
six  cotton  factories  in  the  State  their  output  was  apparently  very 
small.  As  the  following  table  shows,  .nearly  all  the  cloth  made 
in  New  York  at  that  date  was  home-made  linen  and  woolen  stuffs: 

^Bishop's  History  of  American  Manufactures,  I,  366-371. 
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Nbw  York's  TsxTxids .Products  in  1810 


Cotton  sooos  made  in  families,  etc 

Flascen  goods  made  in  f  amiUee,  etc 

Blended  and  unnamed  oloths  and  stuffs. 

Tow  doth 

Woolen  goods  made  in  families,  etc 

Threads^  runs 

Carding  machines,  413  in  number,  lbs . . 

Fulling  mills,  427  in  number, 

Looms,  83,069  in  number 

Spindles,  12,293  in  number 

Cotton  factories,  26  in  number 

Rope  walks,  18  m  number,  tons 


Yards. 


216,013 

5,372,645 

180,659 

21,721 

3.257,812 

43.680 

1,881,596 

1,811,005 


1,345 


BSinfATBI)  YALUB. 

Per  yd. 

Total. 

90  32 
37i 
35 
30 
87i 

60 

1  25 

$69,124 

2,014,742 

63,231 

6,516 

2,850,585 

7,644 

940,798 

2.263,756 

■466*66 

"638'.666 

Prom  this  showing  one  may  readily  put  faith  in  Secretary 
Gallatin's  statement  of  the  same  year  that  two-thirds  of  the 
clothing,  including  hosiery,  and  of  the  household  and  table  linen, 
worn  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  few  small 
cities  was  the  product  of  family  manufactures.*  In  New  York 
the  domestic  manufactures  continued  to  increase  until  about  the 
year  1825,  when  it  apparently  reached  its  maximum.  In  that 
year  there  were  15,000,000  yards  of  cloth  made  in  the  homes  of 
the  people,  which  unquestionably  exceeded  the  production  of  the 
cotton  and  woolen  factories  in  the  State.  But  the  product  of 
domestic  manufactures  steadily  diminished  from  that  time  on, 
and  in  1855  amounted  to  less  than  one  million  yards.t 

The  number  of  carding  machines  in  1825  was  1,584,  and  of  full- 
ing mills  1,222;  but  in  1855  there  were  only  264  carding  machines 
and  fulling  mills,  with  an  output  valued  at  |250,552.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  the  cloth  and  yam  made  in  184  woolen 
factories  in  the  same  year  was  f3,392,207,  which  is  exclusive  of 
the  production  of  five  shoddy  mills  and  five  shawl  and  blanket 


•DoMBsno  Manuvaoturks  ov  Nkw  York  According  to  State  Cfnsubics. 


Fulled  dotu 
(yards). 

1821 1 ,958,712 

1825 2,918,233 

1835 2.183,951 

1846 1 ,664,366 

1855 198.203 

fAmsriean  State  Papers,  Finanoe.  II,  427. 


Flannel  and 
other  wollen 
cloths,  not  fulled 
(yards). 

2,451,107 

3,468,001 

2,790,069 

2,650,116 

379,922 


Linen,  cotton  and 
other  thin  cloths 
(yards). 

5,685,985 

8,079.992 

3,799,953 

2,775,657 

350,550 
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factories;  and  the  cotton  manufacture  had  attained  nearly  as 
large  proportions. 

The  growth  of  th^  textile  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  New  York  is  revealed  in  the  comparative 
table  on  the  opposite  page.  The  most  important  branch  of  the 
industry  in  this  State  is  seen  to  be  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  which  has  grown  steadily  from  the  time  a  New 
Yorker  invented  the  knitting  machine.  Second  in  importance  is 
the  woolen  manufacture,  the  principal  branch  of  which  (and 
the  only  one  that  has  steadily  grown  in  New  York)  is  carpet- 
weaving,  with  about  one-half  of  the  total  product  The  silk 
industry  is  third,  although  its  large  decline  since  1890  leaves  it 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  hemp  and  jute  manufacture.  The 
cotton  industry  has  made  very  slow  progress  in  New  York,  and 
is  almost  too  small  to  be  compared  with  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  several  New  England  States.  In  fact  the  only  branches  of 
the  textile  industry  in  which  New  York  occupies  a  leading  place 
are  the  knitting,  carpet  and  silk  industries,  in  which  it  ranks 
first,  second  and  third,  respectively,  among  the  States  and 
territories. 

Tlie  IVool  Hanufaotoire 

As  already  noted,  the  woolen  factory  grew  out  of  the  original 
fulling  mill  which  was  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  colonies  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Carding  machines  were  added 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  spinning  and  weaving  was 
chiefly  done  in  the  household  in  most  of  the  States  throughout 
the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  c^busus  of  1810  re- 
ported only  one  large  factory  in  New  York  State — ^that  at  Pough- 
keepsie;  but  patriotic  societies  were  offering  prizes  and  bonuses 
to  stimulate  the  industries  of  wool-growing  and  manufacturing, 
and  in  1809  the  Legislature  offered  large  premiums  for  the  best 
narrow  cloths  made  either  in  families  or  in  factories.  The  War 
of  1812,  with  the  consequent  suspension  of  importations  from 
Europe,  exercised  a  stronger  influence,  however,  upon  the  growth 
of  the  textile  industries.  In  1820  the  product  of  New  York's 
woolen  factories  approached  |1,000,000 ;  in  1836  it  had  increased 
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to  12,433,192 ;  in  1840  to  |3,537,337,  and  in  1845  to  f  4,281,267/ 
From  that  year  tlie  constant  growth  to  a  yearly  product  of 
131,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  century  is  exhibited  below : 


Manufacturbs  or  WooLf 


YXAR. 

Estab- 

lish- 

m«nt8. 

Capital. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Wages. 

Material. 

Product. 

United 

States 

product. 

1840 

323 
323 

94.145.802 

3.469.349 

675.953 

5.304,555 
4,481,930 

6,641 
4.636 
2.005 

8.931 
7,159 

$5,084,404 
3.537.337 
1.497.067 

8.864,793 
7,605.774 

$27,242,502 

(a) 

20.696.999 

lb) 

6.545.503 

1850 

\%: : : : 

477 
440 

$1,702,212 
1.400.892 

$5,422,676 
4.778.584 

49.255.031 

39.848.557 

3.693.731 

'  .•/  •  •  •  • 
(/).... 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900...    . 

28 
9 

168 

272 

189 

138 

100 

802,175 
20,450 

4,133.568 

14.451.232 

18.248,698 

26.853.583 

32.098,305 

1.705 
67 

6.123 

12.487 

16.428 

17.336 

18.027 

289.872 
11.448 

1.351.955 

4.315.710 

5.189.180 

6.133.609 

6.610,259 

627.037 
17.055 

4.311.116 

11.676.379 

14,478,735 

16,759,138 

16.364,607 

1,223,619 
35,400 

7.498.077 

19.600.021 

25.078.747 

28,563.569 

30,813.339 

5.402,684 
310.109 

73.454.231 

199.257.262 

238.085,686 

270,527.511 

296,990.484 

SouRCBS.—Census  of  1900,  IX.  122-3,  except  for  1840  and  1850. 

1840.  (a)  Woolen  manufactures ;  (b)mixed  manufactures. 

1850.  (c) Woolens  and  carding  and  fulling;  (d) Cottons  and  woolens  mixed;  (e) carpets; 
(/)  Weavers. 

1860.  Woolens;  worsteds;  cari)etingB;  carding  miUs  excluded. 

1870.  Woolens;  worsteds;  carpets. 

1880.  Woolens;  worsteds;  carpets;  felt  goods;  wool  hats. 

1800.  Ditto. 

1900.  Ditto. 

*An  inquiry  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1831-2  elioited  the  following  figures  for 
34  of  the  large  woolen  factories  in  New  York:  Capital,  $895,377;  employees,  1.203;  cost  of 
matnrials.  $402,659;  products — 274.308  yards  of  broadcloth.  151.682  yards  of  Kerseymere, 
485.381  yards  of  flannels  and  baises.  470.970  yards  of  satinets.  11.148  yards  of  casinets.  Kerseys 
and  narrow  cloth.  600  yards  of  carpetings. — valued  altogether  at  $832,003  The  State  census 
of  1835  reported  the  production  of  234  mills  to  be  6.626.058  yards  of  woolen  cloth  valued  at 
$2,433,192,  besides  wiiich  there  were  686,203  yards  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  manufactured 
in  the  State.  The  Federal  census  of  1840  reported  323  mills.  $3,469,349  capital,  4,636  em- 
ployees, and  $3,537,337  product.  The  State  census  of  1845  reported  345  mills,  cost  of  mate> 
rials.  $2,877,804,  products.  4,916.998  yards  of  cloth  of  a  value  of  $4,281,257,  exclusive  of  1 .592.899 
yards  of  mixed  cottons  and  woolens. 

t  Principal  Machinvrt  in  Nsw  York  Woolsn  iNDasrar 

Combing 
TiAR.  Spindles.        Looms.         Cards,    machines. 

1860 87.887  1.686  824         

1870 166.260  3.860  940  1 

1880 198.420  3.870  830  80 

1890 344.847  5.025  702  84 

1900 274.009  6.269  748  116 
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Since  1870  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  New  York 
has  been  relatively  slow,  although  sufficient  to  assure  the  State 
its  ranking  as  fourth  among  the  commonwealths  (the  three  lead- 
ing States  being  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island/.  As  a  matter  of  fact  New  York's  prominence  in  wool 
manufactures  has  come  to  depend  principally  upon  its  carpet 
industry,  its  output  of  ordinary  woolen  goods  having  declined 
since  1870,  thus: 


QROSS  VaLUB  op  PKODT7CTB  OP  THB  WOOLBN  MaNUPACTURBS  OP  NbW  YoRX. 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

WooleoB 

Worsteda 

$7,605,774 

85,870.117 

814.394.786 

237,400 

4,976,835 

89.874.973 

2.321,990 

8,419.254 

257,450 

4.205.080 

85.188.020 
5.763.102 

14,606.116 
1,517.199 
1.489.132 

86.715.005 
5,958.259 

C&Tpotfl 

1.223,619 

1.627,960 

15.029.218 

Felt  goods 

1.734,136 

WoofhaU 

1,376,721 

*|8  364793 

87.498.077 

819,609,021 

825.078,747 

828.563,569 

830,813.339 

*Inchidefl  835,400  for  ttpoda  made  by  "  weavem." 

The  carpet  industry,  which  receives  special  attention  in  a  later 
section,  produces  about  one-half  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
woolen  mills  of  the  State.  Outside  of  that  industry  the  most 
notable  progress  of  New  York  has  been  in  the  making  of  worsted 
goods.  This  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  was  rather  late  in 
getting  started  in  America  and  is  only  now  attaining  the  rela- 
tive importance  it  possesses  in  Europe.  A  few  large  worsted 
mills  were  erected  in  New  Englaud  in  the  forties  which  manu- 
factured fabrics  for  women's  wear  only,  but  it  was  not  only 
after  the  Civil  War  that  Ameri<^>an  manufacturers  began  to  make 
worsteds  for  men's  wear,  which  now  constitute  the  major  portion 
of  the  products  of  New  York's  looms,  thus : 
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W0OLBN8  AND  WOBBTBDB  MaDS  IN  1000. 


WOOLEN  FACTORIBS. 


Products,  total 

All    wool    woolen    goods,    whether 
woolen  or  worsted: 

Wool  cloths,  doeskins,  caesi- 
meres.  cheviots,  tweeds,  indigo 
flannels  and  broadcloths  for 
men's  wear,  sq.  yd 

Worsted  coatings,  serges  and 
suitings  for  men's  wear,  sq^.  yd. 

Woolen  oTercoatings,  cloakmgB, 
kersesrs,  etc.,  for  mei^  or 
women's  wear,  so.  yd 

Wool  dress^  goods,  sackings, 
tricots,  ladies'  doth,  and  other 
all  wool  goods  for  women's 
wear,  and  opera  and  similar 
flannels,  sq.  yd 


ress  goods,  oassimeree 
serges  and  other  worsted  goods 
for  women's  wear  and  bunt- 
ing, sq.  yd 
Carnage  cloths  of  all  weights. 


Quantity. 


sq.  yd 

Flannels  for  underwear,  sq.  yd. . 

Blankets,  sq.  yd 

Horse  blankets,  sq.  yd 

Woven  shawls,  sq.  yd 

Union  or  cottoa  mixed,  woven 
^oods. 

Unions,  tweeds,  cheviots,  oassi- 
meres,  or  other  goods  for 
men's  wear  sq.  yd 

OverooatingjB  A  cioakings,  sq.  yd . 

Sackings,  tncotA  and  dress  goods 
for  women's  wear,  and  opera 
and  similar  flaTinalB  sq.  yd . . . 

Flannels  for  underwear,  sq.  ^d. 

Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  with 

weft  partly  of  wholly  of  wool. 

worsted    or  hair,    or   cotton 

weft  with  waip  of  wool: 

Wool  filling  cassimeresy  doeskins, 

1^.  Jeans,  tweeds,  coatings,  tuit- 
ings  and  other  cotton-waip 
ffoods  for  men's  wear  not  speoi- 
ned  below.  Bq.  yds 

Worsted  filling  cassimeres,  doe- 
skins, jeans,  tweeds,  coatings, 
suitings  and  other  cotton- 
warp  goods  for  men's  wear  not 
specifiea  below,  sq.  yd 

Worsted  filling  dress  goods,  de- 
laines, cassimeres.  serges,  mo- 
hairs alpacas,  and  other  stuffs 
for  women's  wear,  sq.  yd 

Linings,  Italian  cloths  and  last- 
ings 

Wool  filling  dress  goods  and  re- 
pellents, sq.  yd , 

Domett  fianneiB  and  shirtings, 
sq.  yd 

Cotton-warp  blankets,  sq.  yd.. . . 

Horse  blankets,  sq.  yd 

Carriage  robes,  sq.  yd 

Upholstery  goods  and  sundries 

Felt  goods 

Partly  manufactured  products  for 
sale: 

Woolen  yam — all  wool,  lbs 

Woolen  or  worsted  yam,  union 
or  merino,  eotton  mixed,  lbs . . 

Wool  card  rolls,  lbs 

Waste,  lbs 

Shoddy,  lbs 

KoUs  and  flocks 

AU  other  products 

Amount  received  for  contract  work. . 


2,568,137 
93,075 

144,851 


2,349,657 


217,195 

247,998 

51.972 

7,920 

600 

93.921 


439.781 
138,768 


712.132 
221 ,400 


1.087.925 


64,322 


91.009 


272,176 

591,454 
115,500 
227,500 
150,000 


491,900 

350,000 

45,465 

20.000 

150 


Value. 


$6,715,005 


1.982,270 
109,560 

145,411 


956,169 


125,644 

222,725 

17,168 

4,750 

500 

77,041 


138,771 
180,454 


246.317 
40,356 


419.025 


64,322 


WORSTED  FACTORIES. 


Quantity. 


62,242 

100,585 

32.580 

44,375 

180,000 

1,334,658 

8,029 


80,490 

105,000 

23,290 

200 

75 

iiisie 

1,780 


58.462 
3.039,235 

64.653 


523,529 


83.125 


49.752        4.823,470 


69,584 


980,510 

26i',864 

'539.925 


Value. 


$5,959,259 


60.072 
2.527,599 

83,869 


242,670 


60.375 


342,378 


1.651,246 
26,577 


701,166 
'361700 


165.827 
59,780 
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"  The  bulk  of  small  wool  manufoctaring  establishnients  in  the 
United  States/'  says  Mr.  North  in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Ameri- 
can Commerce/*  '*'  are  woolen  mills  proper^  as  distinguished  from 
worsted  mills.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  numb^  and  product  of 
these  woolen  mills  decrease  from  census  to  census  as  the  worsted 
manufacture  gets  more  firmly  established  here,  and  the  more 
I)opular  worsted  fabrics  come  into  wider  use.  For  there  are  cer- 
tain lines  of  woolen  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  American 
mills  have  earned  a  world-wide  pre-eminenoe,  and  in  which  they 
are  nowhere  surpassed.  Prominent  among  them  are  flannels 
and  blankets  of  every  grade  and  variety.  The  Am^irican  wools 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  these  goods,  and  for  many  years  past 
our  American  mills  have  practically  supplied  the  home  market. 
Other  mills  make  a  specialty  of  woolen  dress  goods  for  ladies' 
wear  with  equal  success.  The  bulk  of  our  woolen  mills  are,  how- 
ever, engaged  upon  the  manufacture  of  cloths  for  the  million — 
cassimeres,  beaver,  satinets,  cheviots,  etc.,  the  cheaper  grades 
which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  wholesale  clothing 
houses,  goods  in  which,  under  the  weight  duties  of  recent  tariffs, 
our  American  manufacturers  have  controlled  the  home  market, 
and  of  which  their  production  has  been  enormous.  Many  of 
these  goods  are  woven  upon  a  cotton  warp,  and  into  some  of  them 
enters  more  or  less  of  the  revamped  wool  known  as  ^  shoddy.' 

^'  In  the  manufacture  of  fine  men's  wear  goods,  both  in  woolen 
and  worsteds,  a  few  of  our  mills  have  been  equally  successful; 
their  products  sell  side  by  side  with  the  best  makes  of  foreign 
goods,  notwithstanding  the  lingering  prejudice  among  fashion- 
able Americans  that  only  foreign-made  cloths  are  fit  to  wear. 
Another  obstacle  is  the  high  cost  of  labor,  which  counts  against 
us  more  strongly  in  fine  wool  goods  than  in  the  cheaper  grades, 
or  in  cottons  and  silks,  because  of.  the  much  greater  care  and 
skill  and  labor  that  must  be  bestowed  upon  their  finishing." 

There  are  only  seven  worsted  mills  in  New  York,  but  most  of 
them  are  of  the  most  modem  equipment.  Two  employ  more 
than  1,000  wage-earners  each,  and  two  others  between  500  and 
1,000  each;  these  large  mills  are  situated  in  Jamestown,  Chau- 
tauqua county,  Utica  and  Pulton,  Oswego  county,  smaller  mills 
being  at  Newburgh  and  in  and  near  Jamestown. 
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The  woolen  millB  proper  are  smaller,  more  numerous  and  widely 
scattered  than  the  worsted  mills.  The  largest  ones  are  in  BrocA- 
lyn;  Waterloo,  Seneca  county;  Stottville,  Columbia  county,  and 
Auburn ;  while  smaller  mills  are  found  in  several  counties,  par 
ticularly  Onondaga,  Orange,  New  York,  etc. 

There  were  in  1900  eleven  small  mills  producing  felt  goods, 
chiefly  belts  for  paper  machines.*  These  factories  are  located 
at  RensselaCT,  Oriskany,  New  York,  New  Windsor,  etc. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  hats  was  included  in  the  first  section 
(Clothing  and  Millinery)  along  with  other  kinds  of  hats.  The 
kindred  industries  known  under  the  census  titles  of  shoddy,  wool 
pulling,  wool  scouring,  etc.,  are  too  unimportant  for  particular 
mention. 

Cabpbts  and  Rxtos  (Othkr  than  Rao) 

,  Esiab-  Wage- 

Year,        lishments.  Capital.        earners.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 28           $802,175      £1.705  $280,872  $627,037  $1,223,619 

1860 28         1.017,868  1.903  358.980  886.502  1.627.960 

1870 13         4.251.750  3.424  1.423.784  3.046,863  4.976.835 

1880 10         6,422.158  5.602  1,952.391  4.453,410  8.419.254 

1890 15       11.178.342  8.879  3.218.367  8.689.413  14.606.116 

1900 12       12.870.200  8,603  3.308.438  7.681,097  15,029.218 

1850-1880.  Carpets  other  than  rag. 

1890.  Carpets  and  rugs  other  than  rag. 

1900.  Ditto. 

"  Perhaps  our  most  notable  achievement  in  the  textile  line," 
writes  Mr.  North  in  "One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Com- 
merce," "  has  been  in  the  carpet  manufacture.  Beyond  question 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  carpet  manufacturing  nation  in 
the  world ;  if  we  leave  but  of  account  the  hand-loom  productions 

of  the  eastern  countries  we  excel  all  others,  not  only  in  the  quan- 

^'■''  II.         .1,     ..  .1,.  

'Production  of  Fei/t  Goods,  1900 

Quantity.  .  Value . 

Products,  value f  1 ,734,136 

All  wool  woven  goods,  whether  woolen  or  worsted: 

Horse  blankets,  square  yards 3 ,500    .  3 ,010 

Felt  goods: 

Endless  belts,  square  yards 626.857  617,881 

Boot  and  shoe  lining 62.821  39. 172 

Trimminv  ftnd  lining  felts,  felt  skirts,  etc.,  square  yards , .       941 ,056  361 ,  168 

All  other  felts 639, 136 

Value  of  all  other  products 73 ,769 
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tity  of  our  production,  but  in  the  variety  of  our  carpets,  in  the 
excellence  of  design  and  workmanship  and  in  general  adapt- 
ability to  popular  needs.  The  popular  reason  assigned  for  this 
unique  development  is  the  general  prosperity  of  our  people,  the 
high  wages  earned,  permitting  families  of  all  grades  of  life  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  floor  coverings  to  an  extent  elsewhere 
unknown.  Stimulated  by  the  lucrative  market  thus  offered,  the 
American  manufacturers  have  made  larger  and  more  important 
contributions  to  the  mechanism  of  the  carpet  manufacture  than 
those  of  all  other  nations  combined.  The  general*  development 
of  the  machine  industry  dates  from  the  successful  application  of 
power  to  the  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets  by  the  late  Erastus  B. 
Bigelow  of  Boston,  in  1844.  Subsequently  he  invented  the 
Jacquard  looms  for  weaving  Brussels  and  Wiltons,  which  pro- 
duced carpets  declared  by  the  jury  at  the  London  Exposition  of 
1861  to  be  *  better  and  more  perfectly  woven  than  any  hand- 
loom  carpets  that  have  ever  come  under  the  notice  of  the  jury.' 
Mr.  Bigelow's  inventions  are  at  the  base  of  all  the  power-loom 
carpet  weaving  now  done  in  Europe." 

Aside  from  rag  carpets,  the  earliest  record  of  the  carpet  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  is  a  factory  started  by  William  P. 
Sprague  of  Philadelphia,  in  1791,  for  the  manufacture  of  Axmin- 
sters.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  in- 
grains was  begun ;  one  of  the  tlrst  factories  being  that  of  George 
M.  Conradt,  who  came  from  Germany  and  settled  in  Frederick 
county,  Maryland;  but  he  used  the  hand  loom.  The  Jacquard 
loom  was  invented  about  1800,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  began  to  come  into  use  in  the  carpet  mills  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  was  begun 
by  Alexander  Wright  in  Medway,  Massachusetts,  about  1825, 
which  later  developed  into  a  very  extensive  concern  in  Lowell. 
Bigelow's  first  invention  in  1844  was  the  adaptation  of  the  power 
loom  to  the  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets;  but  he  subsequently 
applied  the  loom  to  the  weaving  of  Jacquard  Brussels  and  Wilton 
carpets,  and  also  tapestry  Brussels  and  velvet  carpets.  In  1856 
Alexander  Smith  and  Halcyon  Skinner  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  power  loom  for  weaving  Axminster  and 
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Moquette  carx)ets,  which  inaugurated  a  second  revolution  in  the 
carpet  industry,  vastly  increasing  the  production  of  the  looms. 
The  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons'  carpet  company  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  world,  and  its  plant  in  Yonkers,  with  nearly 
five  thousand  employees,  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

E.  S.  Higgins  &  Company  began  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in 
New  York  City  as  early  as  1841,  but  their  largest  factories  are 
now  outside  of  the  State.  Next  to  Yonkers  the  prindpaJ  carpet 
manufacturing  center  of  New  York  State  is  in  and  about  Amster- 
dam; the  three  factories  reported  from  Montgomery  county 
employing  upwards  of  2,200  wage-earners.  One  of  these  factories 
was  established  by  Stephen  Sanford  for  the  weaving  of  tapestry 
ingrains  by  a  process  patented  by  Alexander  Smith  and  J.  Q. 
McNair. 

Pennsylvania,  which  has  always  been  the  leading  State  in  the 
carpet  industry,  possesses  four-fifths  of  all  the  ingrain  carpet 
looms,  a  large  pi-oportion  of  the  tapestry  Brussels  and  tapestry 
velvet  looms,  and  more  than  half  of  the  Smyrna  looms;  these 
being  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets  and  rugs.  New  York,  which 
is  the  second  State  in  the  industry,  is  the  largest  prodticer  of  the 
higher  grades  of  carpets,  the  various  kinds  of  carpets  and  rugs 
woven  in  1900  being  as  follows: 

Output  of  Carpktb  and  Ruos  in  Nkw  York  in  1900 

Quantity.  Value. 

Products— Total  value S16. 029,218 

Carpets  and  rues: 

.  \    Ingrain, S^ply, sq.  yds. ,, 2.390,696  892.012 

In«rain.8-ply.8q.yds..' 91,695  66.411 

Ingrain  art  carpets,  sq.  yds 128 ,734  81 ,102 

Tkpestry  brusMls.  running  yards  of  27  inches  wide 6.898,863  8,080,397 

Body  Brussels,  running  yards  of  27  inches  wide 167,773  113.216 

Tapestry,  velvet,  running  yards  of  27  inches  wide 2,448,666  1 ,676,920 

Wilton  and  Wilton  velvet,  running  yards  of  27  inches  wide 3,097,432  1,978,494 

Azminster.  running  yards  of  27  inches  wide 3.834,992  2,607,707 

Moquette,  running  yards  of  27  inches  wide 1 ,627,410  1 ,136,268 

Rugs: 

Wilton,  sq.  yds 76,814  136,007 

.   Smyrna  carpets  and  rugB,  sq.  yds 604,468  766,itt7 

Other  rugs,  sq.  yds 5,066,577  2,321 ,969 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale: 

Woolen  yam,  all  wool,  pounds 44 ,676  10,447 

Worsted  yam  and  tops,  pounds 381 ,378  140,701 

Noils,  pounds ^  260,667  44,049 

Waste,  pounds 102,316  8.601 
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HoaletT  and  Kaft  Goods 


Year. 

Eetab- 

lish 

menta. 

Capital. 

Wag©- 
eamen. 

Wagee. 

Materials. 

Product. 

United 

States 

product. 

1850 

1880 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

3 

22 

60 

75 

201 

242 

$44,000 

1.102.500 

3.318,700 

5.334,876 

19.608,331 

30.203.640 

56 

2,701 

3.741 

7.858 

19.828 

26.470 

$17,472 
392.924 
1.122,890 
2.036.076 
5.925,569 
8.964.097 

$14,800 

870.479 

3.391.840 

5.072.058 

13.669,169 

20.218.200 

$37,000 

1.944.090 

5.528.742 

9.899.540 

24.776.582 

85.886.048 

$1,028,102 
7.280.606 
18.411,564 
29.167.227 
67.241.013 
95.482,566 

Sources — Censiia  of  1900.  IX.  178-9.  and  Digest  of  Statistics  of  Manufactiu'es  in  1850. 

One  of  the  most  famous  industrial  districts  in  the  world  is  the 
Mohawk  valley^  in  which  lie  the  villages  and  small  cities  that 
manufacture  about  half  of  the  knit  underwear  worn  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  No  other  country  has  so  large  a  knitting  indus- 
try as  the  United  States,  the  climate  of  which,  by  reason  of  its 
severity  and  changeableness,  makes  necessary  the  large  quantity 
and  variety  of  underwear  that  the  resources  of  its  people  enable 
them  to  purchase.  The  story  of  the  development  of  the  knitting 
industry  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  New  Yorkers. 

The  art  of  knitting  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Scotland, 
but  was  first  practised  in  this  country  as  a  distinct  industry  in 
German  town,  near  Philadelphia,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  skilled  hand  knitters  from  the  German  Palatinate  settled 
about  1698.  They  introduced  the  stocking  frame  invented  by 
William  Lee,  in  England,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
made  no  improvements  in  the  heavy  unwieldy  machine,  which 
was  still  in  use  in  1831,  when  an  Albany  merchant  named  Egbert 
Egberts  became  interested  in  the  process  of  making  knit  goods. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  changing  the  complicated  motion  of  the 
hand  knitting  frame,  which  required  the  strength  of  a  man  for 
its  advantageous  operation,  into  an  automatic  action.  Not  being 
a  practical  mechanic,  he  cast  about  for  some  one  possessed  of 
the  requisite  inventive  ability  and  finally  discovered  Timothy 
Bailey,  whom  he  employed  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the 
hosiery  manufacture,  and  procure  a  knittingrframe  to  uae  in  ex- 
perimenting. Bailey  brought  back  a  disused  hand  frame,  for 
which  he  had  paid  |55,  and  within  six  days  had  the  apparatus 
so  arranged  that  it  would  knit  b^  turning  a  crank  at  the  side. 
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In  time  was  perfected  the  Egberts-Bailey  flat-frame  machine, 
which  performed  the  sixteen  motions  required  to  form  a  stitch  ' 
on  the  old  frame  on  one  large  revolving  cam — a  machine  "  which 
would  make  four  shirt  bodies  and  knit  thirty  times  back  and 
across  per  minute  by  the  simple  revolution  of  a  crank."*  In  the 
meantime  Joshua  Bailey,  an  elder  brother  of  the  young  mechanic, 
sold  out  his  farm  in  Greene  county  and  came  to  Albany  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  autumn  of  1832  the  partners 
decided  to  establish  their  machines  in  a  dismantled  cotton  fac- 
tory at  Cohoes,  eight  miles  from  Albany,  where  abundant  water 
power  had  just  been  developed  from  the  falls  of  the  Mohawk 
river.  For  many  years  this  was  the  only  mill  in  the  world  using 
power  knitting  machinery,  and  although  its  operations  were  at 
first  limited,  by  1843  success  appeared  certain.  Egberts  and 
Joshua  Bailey  then  erected  a  brick  mill,  while  Timothy  Bailey, 
the  inventor,  remained  in  the  old  factory.  In  1850  there  were 
only  three  knitting  mills  in  the  State,  employing  fifty-six  wage^ 
earners  and  producing  |37,000  worth  of  goods.  New  York  then 
ranked  fifth  in  the  knitting  industry. 

In  1858,  however,  a  machine  for  automatically  knitting  full- 
fashioned  underwear  was  invented  by  E.  E.  Kilbourne,  and  this 
machine  gradually  wrought  a  second  revolution  in  the  industry, 
reducing  the  hand  labor  virtually  to  the  mere  sewing  on  of  but- 
tons. In  1860,  with  twenty-two  mills  and  2,700  employees.  New 
York  ranked  second  to  Pennsylvania.  Before  1870  the  under- 
wear branch  of  the  knitting  industry  had  assumed  superiority 
over  the  hosiery  manufacture ;  and  while  Philadelphia  introduced 
the  new  knitting  frame  and  retained  its  position  as  the  great 
center  of  the  hosiery  trade,  New  York  forged  ahead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  aggregate  production  of  knit  goods.  The  number  of 
employees  increased  from  2,700  in  1860  to  3,700  in  1870,  7,800  in 
1880,  20,000  in  1890  and  26,000  in  1900. 

From  Oohoes  the  knitting  industry  spread  through  the  Mohawk 
and  upper  Hudson  valleys,  and  in  a  few  special  lines  has  even 
entered  the  metropolis.  But  the  staple  goods  are  still  manufac- 
tured in  small  cities  and  villages,  of  which  Cohoes  remains  the 

^Maaten's  History  of  Cohoen,  p.  62. 
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leader,  although  its  output  is  now  stationary.*  Amsterdam,!  in 
Montgomery  county,  has  been  making  rapid  progress,  and  now 
threatens  to  displace  Cohoes,  and  Utica  likewise  made  very  large 
gains  in  the  last  decade.  Little  Fails,  in  Herkimer  county,  and 
New  York  City  rank  above  Utica,  while  Waterf<^d,  in  Saratoga 
county,  follows  it  closely.J  The  largest  factory  in  the  State,  and 
the  only  one  that  employs  more  than  1,000  wage-earners,  is  at 
Little  Falls;  but  there  are  four  others  that  employed  more  than 
500  workers  in  the  census  year — one  at  Perry,  Wyoming  county, 
one  at  Cohoes  and  two  at  Utica — while  there  are  several  others 
that  sometimes  employs  as  large  a  force  (one  each  in  Amsterdam, 
Little  Falls  and  Utica).  The  average  monthly  number  of  wage 
eai*ners  of  each  class  and  the  number  employed  in  June  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Men.  Women.     Children.  Total 

AveiBce  number 8,327  17,210  924  26,470 

NumberinJune 8,539  17^709  943  27,191 

Skilled  opemtives: 

Spinners 892  42  3  937 

Knitters 1,466  836  19  2.321 

Finishers 480  7,803  68  8.361 

*The  followins  oensus.  table  shows  the  position  of  Cohoes  and  other  large  cities: 


United  Statee 

aTAms. 

New  York 

Pennaylvania 

Massaouusetts 

Conneetieut 

All  other  States 

CXTISfl 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Cohoes.  N.Y 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

LoweU,Mass 

Utioa,N.Y 

Brooklyn  borough,  N.  Y 

All  other  cities  and  outside  of  cities 


VALUE  OF  TOODUCra. 


PhR  CKMT  OV 
TOTAL. 


1900. 


895,482,666 


$36,886,048 

21.896,063 

6,620,257 

4.043.977 

27.036,221 


813,040,905 
6.026.374 
4.259,138 
3,148.110 
2.514.073 
2.112.510 
65.381,466 


1890. 


S67.241.013 


$24,776,582 

16.944.237 

5,062,087 

3,771.567 

16.666,540 


$14,932,981 
5,058,882 

731,413 

715,178 

887,386 

44,915.173 


1900. 


100.0 


37.6 

23.0 

6.9 

4.2 

28.3 


13.7 
5.3 
4.5 
3.3 
2.6 
2.2 

68.4 


1890. 


100.0 


36.8 

25.2 

7.6 

5.6 

24.8 


22.2 
7.5 


1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

66.8 


aNot  reported  separately. 

tThe  American  Knit  Goods  Review,  in  a  special  edition  of  December.  1900,  gives  the  follow- 
iog  mformation  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  Amsterdam:  "John  Maxwell, 
the  first  knit  goods  manufacturer  in  Amsterdam,  was  bom  in  Hawick,  Scotland,  where  he 
received  his  training  in  the  hosiery  business,  which  had  been  followed  by  his  father.  In  1843 
he  went  to  Cohoes  and  contracted  with  the  firm  of  Egberte  &  Bailey  to  furnish  the  rib  cuffs  for 
the  garments  of  their  manufacture  continuing  in  this  occupation  for  several  years.  *  •  * 
In  1856  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  then  only  a  sma'l  country  village,  but  possessed  of  excel- 
lent advantages  in  the  way  of  water  power.  Here  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Adam  W. 
Kline,  fitting  up  an  old  saw  mill,  and  installing  ten  of  the  old  style  flat  machines. " 

tAverage  number  of  wage-earners:  Cohoes,  3,920;  Amsterdam,  2,863;  New  York  city,  2,442; 
littto  Falls  2.287;  Utioa,  1,720;  Waterford,  1,498. 
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The  machinery  used  in  the  knitting  mills  of  the  State  consists 
of  674  sets  of  woolen  cards,  191,582  spindles,  12,282  sewing  ma- 
chines and  11,666  knitting  machines  of  the  following  types: 

SpriiiB-  Latch 

beard  needle,     needle. 

Flat,  ribbed g0S  599 

Flat,  plain 860  891 

Full  faabioned,  flat,  ribbed 24  79 

Full  fashioned,  flat,  plain 77  34 

Circular,  ribbed 274  3 ,663 

Circular,  plain 2,501  647 

Circular,  hosiery 74  246 

Lamb  and  others 40  859 

Of  the  underwear  made  about  one-half,  in  value,  is  all  cotton 
and  one-fourth  merino  or  mixed.  There  is  also  a  large  output 
of  sweaters  and  fancy  jackets,  gloves  and  mittens,  etc.,  and  a 
small  amount  of  hosiery,  as  appears  in  the  following  statement: 

Quantity.  Value. 

Products,  value 185,886,048 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale : 

Wooleii  yam,  all-wool,  pounds 7,027  2,307 

Worsted  yam  and  tops,  poimds 200  200 

Woolen  or  worst  ed  yam,  union  or  merino,  cotton,  mixed,  pounds.  2 ,  000  700 

Cotton  yam,  pounds .211,000  33,200 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods: 
Hose  and  half  hose: 
Woolen: 

Half  hose,  dosena 11,628  29,238 

Hose,  dosens 64,606  136.744 

Merino  or  mixed : 

Half  hose.  doMDS 11,590  18,560 

Hose,  dosens 4.000  7,000 

Cotton: 

Half  hose,  dosens 33,754  45,754 

Hose,  dosens 44.494  86,108 

Silk: 

Hose,  dosens 200  4,800 

Shirts  and  drawers: 

Merino  or  mixed,  dosens 1,779,339  8,394,45S 

All  wool,  dosens 780,753  2,677.994 

All  cotton,  dosens 6.636,642        17.006,721 

Silk  or  silk  mixed,  dosens 23.785  202,124 

Combination  suits : 

Merino  or  mixed,  dosens 54.153  378,258 

All  wool,  dosens 3,044  45,783 

All  cotton,  dosens *'. 288,079  904,154 

Silk  or  silk  mixed,  dosens '10,271  36.327 

LecKina  and  gaiters,  dosens 39,813  104,492 

Gloves  and  mittens,  dosens 567.720  1 .570,406 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc.,  dosens 171 .060  533,527 

Cardigan  jackets,  sweaters,  athletic  goods,  fancy  jackets,  etc. ,  doss. .  451 ,  262  2 ,  564 ,  713 

Shawls,  dosens 200  2,000 

Fancy  knit  goods,  wristers,  etc.,  dosens 67,670  271 ,612 

Astrakhans,  sq.  yds 4.500  4,500 

Jersey  cloth  and  stockinette,  sq.yds 1 .563.961  228.729 

All  other  products 570,538 

Amount  received  for  contract  work 25,124 
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Silk  Ma»«f  aetnves 

Year. 

EsUb- 

liah- 

meats 

Capital. 

Wace- 
oamerSa 

Wafles. 

Materials. 

Product. 

United 

SUtee 

product 

1840 

$8,034 

35,000 

323,080 

800.500 

4.606.775 

11.165,018 

0.800,207 

101 
158 

1,150 
730 

0,633 
12,710 

7.861 

$2,415 

128.000 

1.154.206 

1.826.073 

10,170.140 

10,417,706 

12,706,246 

$110,814 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1000 

11 
44 
14 
151 
185 
02 

$20,406 

268,624 

262,345 

2,500,025 

4,063,063 

2,861,818 

48,703 

644,011 

1,211,385 

5.331.804 

10,174,818 

6.570.037 

1,800,476 

6,607.771 

12,210,662 

41,033.045 

87.208,454 

107,256,258 

SouRcaa.— AU  but  the  earliest  statistics  (1840  and  1850)  may  be  found  in  census  of  1880, 
II,  028,  and  census  of  1000,  IX,  210. 

The  Bilk  industry  of  the  United  States  has  attained  a  wonder- 
ful development  in  a  comparatively  brief  period.  Until  the  Oivil 
War  it  had  scarcely  obtained  a  foothold  here,  but  since  then  it 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  in  volume  of  production  the  United 
States  haB  all  but  overtaken  France,  the  leading  silk  manufac- 
turing country  of  the  world.  Most  of  this  growth  has  indeed 
fallen  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  the  total  value  of  silk  goods  made 
in  this  country  having  increased  from  |12,200,000  in  1870,  to 
1107,250,000  in  1900.  New  York  ranks  third  among  the  States 
engaged  in  the  silk  industry,  being  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  New  Jersey,  which  has  long  been  the  leading  producer. 

While  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry,  the  history  of  sericulture  in  the  United  States  dates 
back  to  the  first  years  of  settlement  by  Englishmen.  Jamestown 
had  scarcely  been  colonized  before  the  English  government 
sought  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the 
growth  of  silk  worms  and  cocoons  in  order  that  the  English  silk 
manufacturers  might  be  provided  with  more  abundant  supplies 
of  silk.  But  in  spite  of  the  bounties  and  premiums  offered  by 
Parliament  and  the  colonial  assemblies,  the  silk  culture  did  not 
prosper  in  this  country;  in  the  quarter-century  preceding  the 
Revolution  the  export  of  raw  silk  averaged  only  500  pounds  a 
year. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a 
great  revival  of  interest  in  sericulture,  which  for  a  time  became 
an  actual  craze.  For  about  two  decades  after  1825,  college  presi- 
dents advocated  sericulture;  government  officials  published  re- 
ports and  manuals;  bounties  and  premiums  were  offered,  and 
stock  companies  were  organized  in  nearly  every  State.  But  the 
^^boom"  did  not  last;  it  burst  in  1844,  and  since  then  the  silk 
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culture  has  dwindled  both  in  the  United  States  and  France, 
which  now  buy  the  raw  silk  from  China,  Japan  and  Italy. 

The  American  silk  manufacture  may  be  said  to  have  started  in 
the  midst  of  the  sericulture  craze  in  the  thirties.  It  was  then  a 
household  industry  and  was  largely  restricted  to  the  making  of 
sewing  silk.  As  early  as  1815,  however,  silk  trimmings  were 
manufactured  in  Philadelphia;  fifteen  years  later  the  first  essay 
in  the  same  line  was  started  in  New  York  City.  Other  early  en- 
terprises were  in  Maryland  and  Connecticut,  while  the  first  ones 
in  Paterson,  which  has  become  the  "  Lyons  of  America,"  were  in 
1840.  Down  to  the  Civil  War  the  chief  product  was  sewing  silk, 
which  was  especially  in  demand  after  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing  machine  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  Thus  in  1840  the 
total  value  of  silk  goods  made  in  the  United  States  was  only 
1120,000,  but  in  1850  it  was  |1,800,000,  of  which  |1,200,000  was 
sewing  silk.  Very  little  silk  cloth  was  made,  the  remaining  third 
of  the  goods  made  in  1850  consisting  of  fringe,  gimp  and  tassels. 
The  product  of  New  York's  eleven  factories  (|128,900)  consisted 
entirely  of  fringe. 

New  York  was  prominent  in  the  striking  expansion  of  the  silk 
industry  after  1870,  and  in  both  1880  and  1890  held  the  second 
place.  But  in  the  decade  1890-1900  there  was  a  considerable 
migration  of  factories  from  New  York  City,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  high  rents,  etc.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
moved  to  interior  cities  and  villages  of  the  State;  but  many 
located  their  new  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  where  cheap  labor  was 
to  be  found.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  permit  younger  children 
to  work  in  factories  than  do  the  statutes  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  of  the  wage-earners  employed  in  the  silk  industry 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1900,  20.2  per  cent  were  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  as  compared  with  5.2  per  cent  in  New  York, 
5.5  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  and  2.6  per  cent  in  Connecticut. 
As  a  result,  chiefiy,  of  the  removal  of  silk  factories  from  New 
York  City,  the  value  of  the  silk  goods  made  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  declined  in  the  decade  1890-1900  from 
113,600,000  to  16,760,000,  which  measures  the  extent  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  entire  State.  Part  of  the  decrease,  however,  was 
due  to  a  change  in  the  census  classification  of  certain  silk  goods ; 
knit  goods  of  silk  having  in  the  last  census  been  transferred  to 
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the  knitting  industry  and  other  goods  containing  a  slight  amount 
of  silk  to  the  industry  representing  the  predominant  material. 
The  number  of  silk  looms  in  use  in  Ihe  State  has  continued  to 
increase,  but  the  number  of  spindles  in  1900  was  smaller  than 
in  1890.» 

New  York's  largest  single  product  in  the  silk  industry  consists 
of  ribbons,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement,  and  in  the  star 
tistics  of  wage-earners  employed  in  silk  factories.! 

Silk  Goods  Madb  in  Nbw  York  in  1000. 


ProdueU.  total 

Organiine  and  tram,  made  for  sale,  lbs . 

Spun  silk  yam,  made  for  sale,  lbs 

Maohine'twist,  lbs 

Sewinc,  embroidery  and  wash  silks,  lbs. 
Broad  silk  goods: 
Plain  and  fancy: 

AU  silk,  yds 

Silk  mixed,  yds 

Jaoquard: 

AU  silk,  yds 

Silk  mixed,  yds 

Pieee-dyed: 

AU  silk,  yds 

Silk  mixed,  yds 

Other  broad  goods: 

-    Velvets,  yds 

Plushes,  yds 

Upholstery,  yds 

Ribbons  and  laoes : 

Ribbons 

Laoes,  nets,  veils,  veUing,  etc 

Embroidtfies 

Fringes  and  gimps 

Braids  and  bindingi,  value 

Trimmings: 

Tailors 

Ladies 

Cloak 

MUliners 

MiUtary 

Other  trimmings'  products 

Other  products,  value 

Received  for  contract  work 


Quantity. 

Value 
S12.706.246 

48,263 
02.046 
46,600 
18,528 

207,500 
216,503 
240,405 
113.468 

3,859.020 
1,047,130 

2,516,445 
558,361 

108,410 
61,426 

115,250 
19,008 

22,000 
2,447,570 

84,561 
1,039,489 

0,515 
528,795 
623,843 

4,757 
862,191 
222,105 

4,883,011 

377,047 

23,092 

195,528 

388.391 

389,610 

^ 

21.000 

, 

281.000 

30.000 

95.784 

183,622 
238,218 

^Machinery  in  silk  factories  of  New  York: 

Looms.  Spindles. 

1880 2,086  67,271 

1890 4,940  154,969 

1900 5,268  136,703 

tKuMBBB  or  Wagb-sabnbiis  Emplotbd  in  Silk  Mills  in  Nbw  Yobk  Statb,  1900. 

Men.      Women.  ChUdren. 

Total 


3,149 


4,299 


Weavers 

Broad  silks 

Ribbons 

Velvets  and  plushes 

AU  other 

Spinners,  winders,  warpers,  etc. 


4J13 

W 

2 

10 


86 
315 


Total. 
7,861 

3,968 
1,725 
1,227 
129 
887 
8.898 
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Notwithstanding  the  movement  of  the  silk  industry  away  from 
New  York  City,  that  place  remains  the  second  center  of  the  in- 
dtustry  in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  the  third  city  in  rank, 
having  likewise  lost  ground  in  the  recent  decade.  Manhattan 
borough  contains  more  than  one-half  the  silk  workers  of  the 
State,  and  is  followed  by  Queens  and  Brooklyn  boroughs,  Elmira, 
Orange  and  Oneida  counties,  Homellsville,  Whitehall,  Norwich, 
and  Rockland,  Madison  and  Delaware  counties.  The  following 
list,  prepared  by  the  census  office,  indicates  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  silk  factory  in  each  town : 

Date  of 

I.estab.  Nbw  York  Silk  Manupactorom. 

1830 New  York Dress  trimmings. 

1841 Auburn Sewing  silk. 

1866 Oneida Sewing  silk. 

1871 Brooklyn Silk  laoee. 

1872 College  Point f Ribbons. 

1882 Sloatsburg Spun  silk. 

1886 Homellsville Tram  and  organsine. 

1886 Fultonville Silk  glovee  and  mittens. 

1887 Norwich Ribbons. 

1887 Whitehall. 

1888 Long  Island  City Silk  piushee. 

1889   Matteawan Tram  and  organsine. 

1889 Spring  Valley Tram,  organaine  and  sewing  silk. 

1891 Clark  Mills Seal  plushes. 

1892 Elmira Tram  and  organsine. 

1892 Delhi Broad  silk. 

1892 West  New  Brighton. . .  Labeb,  etc. 

1892 Unionville Ribbons. 

1892 Fort  Plain Tram  and  organsine. 

1893 Newbur^ Pongees,  surah,  taflfetas,  linings,  and  broad  silk 

1896 Watertown Drees  silk. 

1897 Port  Jervis Tram  and  organsine. 

1897 Yonkers Ribbons. 

1899 Port  Hunter Noveltiee  and  linings 

1899 Glendale Ribbons. 

1899 Haverstraw Dress  silks. 

1899 OneonU Broad  silk. 

New  York  City  remains  the  great  silk  market  of  the  coimtiy, 
and  annually  sells  more  raw  silk  than  is  consumed  in  all  of 
France.  In  fact,  Shanghai,  China,  is  the  only  silk  market  in  the 
world  that  surpasses  New  York  City. 
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Cotton  Mannniotnrea 


Of  the  Tariona  branches  of  the  textile  indoetry,  the  cotton 
manufacture  furnishes  the  most  conimon  illoBtration  of  factory 
production.  Prior  to  the  epoch-making  inventions  of  raaohinery 
for  spinning  and  weaving  vegetable  fibers  mad«  in  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuty,  scarcely  any  cotton  had 
been  used  in  the  making  of  cloth.  This  was  because  until  the 
invention  of  ^Vhitney'B  cotton-gin  the  material  was  much  more 
expensive  than  wool  or  flax.  When,  therefore,  cotton  became 
available  as  a  cheap  textile  material  the  factory  system  was  al- 
ready developed,  and  liandled  it  so  cheaply  and  efficiently  that 
the  household  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  never  had  a  chance 
to  develop. 

The  first  successful  cotton  factory  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished, as  is  generally  known,  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1793-4.  It  was  ten  years  after  the  manufacture  of  cotton  had 
been  thus  introduced  in  New  England  before  it  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  New  York,  In  1804  the  "  first  regular  cotton  factory  in 
this  State  was  erected  in  Union  village,  Washington  county,  by 
Wm.  Mowry,  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  busineaB  in 
the  pioneer  establishment  of  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket  It 
continued  in  almost  constant  operation  until  1849,  when  it  was 
still  the  lai^est  in  the  country.""  By  1810  there  were  26  cotton 
factories  in  New  Yoriij  by  1825,  76;  by  1831,  112,  after  which 
the  number  increased  to  118  in  1850,  and  from  that  time  declined. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  capacity  of 

•Bbhop   Hirtory  o{  Amerioui  HBDufactura   II,  106. 
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the  mills,  as  shown  for  example  in  the  number  of  spindles, 
namely,  33,160  In  1820,  157,316  in  1831,  2^.1,659  in  1840,  348,584 
in  1860,  492,573  in  1870,  561,658  in  1880,  606,796  in  1890,  and 
720,268  in  1900.  But  New  York's  progress  has  been  much  slower 
than  that  of  Nevv*  England  and  the  South,  it  has  failed  to  main- 
tain its  rank  in  the  industry.  In  1820  Rhode  Island  easily 
ranked  ftrst,  while  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Connecticut 
disputed  the  second  position;  but  by  1840  New  York  was  fifth, 
and  as  the  industry  took  root  in  the  south.  New  York  steadily 
lost  gi'ound,  relatively  speaking,  until  it  now,  in  value  of  goods 
produced,  it  is  surpassed  by  nine  other  States. 

New  York  has  three  cotton  mills  employing  upwards  of  1,000 
wage-earners  each.  The  principal  factory  (at  Cohoes)  employs 
more  thali  2,500  wage-earners,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known 
as  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States;  the  other  two 
large  factories  are  in  or  near  Utica.  Oneida  county  being  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  the  industry  in  this  State. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  1900  were  as 
follows:  '    . 

Quantity.  Value. 

Products,  total 19.947.966 

Plain  cloths  for  piintins  or  converting:   1    i  '^'                     "^            "*! 

Not  finer  than  No.  28  warp,  sq  yds 79 ,523 ,329    ^^  2,800,881 

Finer  than  No.  28  warp,  sq.  yds 699,781                 28,793 

Brown  or  bleached  sheetings  and  shirtings,  sq.  yds 24 , 599 ,  240           1 ,  500 , 821 

Frills  and  sateens,  sq.  yds 8,582,190              468,930 

Duck,  other  than  sail,  sq.  yds 1 ,  191 ,300              365,485 

Cottonades,  sq.  yds 772,440                52,888 

Napped  fabrics,  sq.  yds 1 .069,384  ^  "^ "^  303,905 

Corduroy,  cotton  velvet,  and  plush,  sq.  yds 36 ,000     ~ ~^^^  14 ,400 

Mosquito  and  other  netting,  sq.  yds 8 ,038 ,518               186 ,986 

Lace  and  lace  curtains,  sq.  yds 5,850,000              486,523 

Bags  and  bagging,  sq.  yds 614,696               100,913 

Tape  and  webbing,  pieces r2,500                 12,600 

Yams,  for  sale,  lbs 17,922,997    "  F2, 782, 165 

Sewing  cotton  lbs 330,000  "1          150,000 

Batting  and  wadding,  lbs 25,625                  2.804 

Waste  for  sale,  lbs 6.554,045               126.419 

Other  products  of  cotton ^350 ,264 

All  other  products ^  " '  ^^  213,309 
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I>r«inv  a«d  FlnlBlilaK  Test  Ilea 


""""■1 

w„.. 

MotwiiJ.. 

Product* 

J£. 

i 
III 

■6l2SS 

lii 

051 
SS2 

St::::      l!i    •§!:»  ,.§S 

1870J 1           33          782.050          888 

18S0 29      2.343.000      1,92( 

i90fl:::::j     421  8:230:™?  I'.n'. 

S4   |3S7 

/If:™:™ 

iiiii 

the  value  of  the  mrk  4one  by  the  fin 

IBlOBchan  and  dyeiB ;  ealioo  printing:  dyeiv. 

tCalico  printing;  dy«ini  uid  bleacbinK. 

IBlstwhins  and  d^ng;  printinc  cottoDB  and  iroolens. 

Dyeing  and  flnishing  textiles  is  carried  on  as  an  industrj  in 
independent  esiablishments,  and  also  as  one  of  the  prooeBBee 
in  a  oonsidorable  number  of  tlie  factories  engaged  in  the  cotton, 
wool  and  silk  manufacture.  As  far  as  New  York  is  concerned 
the  industry  might  very  well  be  included  with  the  cotton  indus- 
try, as  the  bulk  of  the  textiles  thus  handled  in  this  State  coDsists 
of  cotton  piece  goods,  thus : 


Wool  dyed,  lbs 189,187 

Yam  dyed:. 

Woolen,  lb« 180.000 

Worsted,  lbs 673.560 

Bleached,  lbs 200,000 

Dyed,  Iba 1 ,837.281 

Cotton  yam: 

Bleached,  lbs 57.156 

Dyed,  lbs 1,440,328 

Merceriied.  Ibe 1 ,100 

Bleached.  «q.  yd* 23.197,762 

Dyad,  «q.  yds 16.041  ,258 

Printed,  sq.  yds.. 150,432,209 

Silk,  dyed,  lbs 360,460 

Spud  wilt,  dyed.  Iba 41,000 

Silk,  piece  Koodi: 

Dyed,  sq.  yds 331 .846 

Printed,  iq.  yds ,.    ,  24,000 

Mined  (Dods: 

All  other  irork  done 


1,872,721 
10,786 
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More  than  half  the  work  done  in  the  industry  consists  of 
cotton  prints ;  in  fact,  of  the  3,117  wa^e-earners  reported  in  1900, 
1,655  are  employed  in  two  large  cotton-print  factories — one  in 
Wappinger's  Falls,  Dutchess  county,  and  one  in  Gamerville, 
Rockland  county.  Half  of  the  establishments  are  in  New  York 
county,  but  they  employ  on  the  average  only  thirty-six  wage- 
earners  each,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  dyeing  stock.  The  other 
factories  are  situated  in  the  counties  that  contain  important  tex- 
tile industries. 

Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Maim fae tares 


TBAR. 


Estab- 
lish, 
meats. 


1810 

1836(b)... 


1840.. 
(a), 
(6). 


1846(b)... 
1860(e)... 

AOvw*  •    •    •    •   • 

^§::::: 


1870 


1880 

S::::: 


1890. 


S 


1900 

J«> 

\ */•  •  •  «   ■   • 


18 
63 
46 
46 
79 
60 

40 

7 
33 

49 

4 
46 

40 


Capital. 


37 
3 

19 
♦1 
17 
•1 


22 

18 

4 


S267.180 

16,000 

242,180 

660,413 

628.640 

830,364 
149.796 
680,669 

912.460 
100,000 
812.460 

3.422,100 


Wage- 
earoers. 


687 

90 

697 


Wages. 


3.032,100 
390.000 


6.613,639 


10.311,768 
7,690,958 
2,720.810 


1,110 

1,174 
202 
972 

1,216 

209 

1.006 

2.940 


2,461 
479 


4,284 


6,460 
3,824 
1,626 


267,604 

260,804 

39,248 

211,666 

324,020 

36,600 

288,420 

766,369 


Materials. 


$664,394 


Product. 


632.748 
132,621 


1,660,183 


1,713,614 

1,292,139 

421,476 


1,464,076 

1,148,929 

99,195 

1,049.734 

960,569 
131,900 
818,669 

4,626,900 


4,110,112 
415,788 


7,860.806 


7.616,240 

6,634,147 

982,093 


1538,000 

980.083 

839,339 

46.429 

792,910 

918,540 

2.010.850 

1,903,664 

184,670 

1,719,094 

1,768,829 

216.500 

1,653,329 

5.857,695 


6,207.135 
650.560 


10.621.612 


11.674.669 
9,790,644 
1,884,025 


United 

States 

products. 


$4,400,511 

322,206 

4,078,306 


8.002.893 

9,652.537 

699.570 

8.952,967 

13.487,046 
4,507,664 
8,979,382 

16.700.806 

3.511,653 

12,492.171 

696.982 

41,165,461 
3,852,440 

33,312.569 
1.120.121 
2.880.341 

47.601.607 

37,849.661 

9,761,956 


*No  details  for  individual  establishments  published. 

(a)  Flax. 

(6)  Rope  walks. 

(e)  Bagging,  rope  and  oordage. 

(d)  linen  goods;  in  New  York  only  thread  and  twine  produced. 

(•)  Hemp,  bagging  and  oordage. 

(/)  Bagging. 

(g)  Cordage  and  twine. 

ih)  Jute  and  Jute  goods. 

(O  Jute  and  linen  goods. 
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Reference  was  made  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this 
section  on  the  textile  industry  to  the  early  development  of  flax 
culture  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  this  State,  and  the  use  of  its 
fiber  in  the  household  manufacture  of  "  linsey-woolsey "  cloth 
and  other  linens.     Such  homespun  goods,  however,  were  grad- 
ually displaced  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  cotton  goods,  which 
became  very  cheap  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  and  the 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  of  Arkwright,  Crompton  and 
others.    While  flax  is  still  raised  in  this  and  other  States,  it  is 
not  ejLtensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.    The  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  flax  as  a  textile  material  has 
been  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  preparing  the  flber  for  the 
spindle.    While  the  former  crude  processes  of  harvesting,  break- 
ing, etc.,  have  given  place  to  labor-saving  machinery,  meohanical 
means  have  never  fully  succeeded  either  in  separating  the  flla- 
ments  of  flax  from  the  wooden  pore,  or  in  so  cottonizing  the  fiber 
as  to  fit  it  for  automatic  spinning  machinery.    In  1852  the  New 
York  Agriculture  Society  offered  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  exx)eriment  in  this  State  in  the  preparation  of 
flax  as  a  substitute  of  cotton,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
American  Linen  Manufacturing  Company  invested  |350,000  in  a 
factory  at  Lockport  to  utilize  the  chemical  process  patented  by 
Chevalier  Claussen  in  1850.    This  and  other  attempts  to  intro- 
duce machines  and  processes  by  which  flax  could  be  dressed,  spun 
and  woven  with  a  facility  and  cheapness  approximating  those 
of  the  cotton  industry  have  failed,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  only  eighteen  factories  in  the  entire  United  States  making 
linen  goods.    As  Mr.  North  says,  in  writing  of  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  for  "One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce 
and  Industry,"  "  great  sums  of  money  have  from  time  to  time 
been  invested  by  daring  manufacturers  in  constructing  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics.    The  result  has  invariably 
been  disappointment  and  failure.     If  the  obstacles  were  of  a 
kind  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  overcome  they  would 
have  been  conquered.    These  obstacles  are  climatic  in  the  first 
instance,  flax  being  a  fiber  which  requires  more  moisture  than 


•  •  •,• 
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any  other  for  its  successful  manipulation.  Again,  there  is  diifi- 
cnlty  in  obtaining  a  home  supply  of  suitable  raw  material.  Years 
of  high  protection  have  failed  to  persuade  the  American  farmer 
into  growing  flax  for  fiber.  The  care,  the  skill,  the  trained  labor 
required  to  grow  and  separate  the  best  quality  of  fiber,  dis- 
courage him,  and  the  absence  of  any  considerable  home  market 
removes  the  inducement  which  tariff  protection  would  otherwise 
afford.  The  history  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  other  countries 
seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  the  one  textile  manufacture 
likely  to  remain  segregated  in  a  few  localities  like  Holland  and 
Ireland,  where  the  fiber  is  grown  on  the  spot,  where  the  climate 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  where  the  help  has  acquired  an  expert- 
ness  bom  of  generations  of  experience.  Moreover,  linen  is  the 
one  textile  the  consumption  of  which  has  not  appreciably  in- 
creased with  the  growing  perfection  of  textile  machinery.  The 
quantity  of  linen  fabrics  made  to-day  is  hardly  larger  than  a 
century  ago.  The  other  fibers,  less  difficult  to  handle,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  cheap  manipulation,  continually  encroach  upon  its 
use." 

Since  1880,  however,  there  have  grown  up  in  the  United  States 
several  textile  industries  using  hemp,  jute  and  a  small  amount 
of  flax  (mostly  imported)  as  the  basic  materials — the  largest  of 
these  industries  being  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine. 
Cordage  is  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  American  labor,  but 
not  until  the  large  importations  of  Manila  and  Sisal  hemp  began 
since  1880  has  the  industry  assumed  the  relative  importance  in- 
dicated in  the  comparative  table  on  page  244.  Of  the  aggr^ate 
production  of  flax,  hemp  and  jute  products,  approximating  fifty 
million  dollars  for  the  whole  country,  over  |14,000,000  consists 
of  binder  twine  (made  of  sisal  and  manila  hemp) ;  about 
$13,000,000  of  rope  of  the  same  materials,  f3,500,000  of  gunny 
bagging,  $3,200,000  of  jute  yarns,  $3,200,000  of  twine,  $2,300,000 
of  linen  thread,  and  the  remainder  of  flax  or  hemp  yams,  towel- 
ing and  other  linen  fabrics,  burlaps,  carpets,  rugs,  etc.  New 
York  is  the  leading  State  in  the  combined  flax,  hemp  and  jute 
manufactures,  closely  followed  by  Massachusetts,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  Pennsylvania. 
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Rope  was  among  the  very  first  things  made  by  the  AB:iericaii 
colonists.  As  early  as  1610  Sir  Thomas  Qates  directed  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  native  hemp,  (lax  and  silk  grass  of  Virginia, 
where  the  first  colonists  from  England  had  settled;  and  in  1620 
directions  were  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  colony  for  the 
growing  of  these  fibers  and  their  manufacture  into  cordage. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  ropemaking  business  in  Boston  in  1641, 
which  was  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  town.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  cordage  used  in  the  rigging  and  tackle  of  ships 
had  all  been  brought  from  England,  but  with  the  building  of 
the  first  ship  in  Boston  a  ropemaker  came  by  invitation  from 
Salisbury,  England,  and  set  up  his  "  ropewalk  "  or  "  ropefield," 
as  it  was  then  termed,  at  the  foot  of  Summer  street.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  rope  was  made  without  the  use  of  machinery  in 
the  open  field  or  a  large,  roomy  building.  The  twisting  of  the 
fibers  was  done  by  a  man  walking  backward  down  the  walk,  spin- 
ning from  the  hemp  around  his  waist,  while  the  twisting  was 
imparted  from  a  wheel  turned  by  a  boy,  or  in  later  times  by  horse- 
power. The  possible  length  of  the  rape  could  then  be  no  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  walk.  The  first  ropewalk  recorded  in 
New  York  was  one  erected  in  1718  along  Broadway,  between 
Barclay  street  and  Park  place,  then  a  part  of  the  Oommon;  but 
the  well-known  devotion  of  the  Dutch  settlers  to  the  flax  culture 
would  warrant  the  assumption  that  this  was  not  the  first  rope- 
walk in  the  colony.  A  covered  ropewalk  was  put  into  operation 
in  the  town  of  Hudson  previous  to  1786. 

According  to  the  census  of  1810  Massachusetts  was  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  rope,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  somewhat 
more  than  one  million  dollars;  while  Maryland  and  New  York 
each  produced  more  than  one-half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cordage.  The  New  York  output  in  that  year  was  1,345  tons  of 
cordage,  estimated  to  be  worth  four  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  For 
some  years  thereafter  the  manufacture  of  rope  continued  to  be 
done  by  hand  labor,  although  a  number  of  patents  for  making 
cordage  had  been  granted,  including  one  in  1808  to  Robert  Fulton 
and  N.  Gutting  of  New  York.  In  1819,  and  succeeding  years, 
Robert  Qraves  of  Boston,  took  out  several  patents  for  cordage 
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machinery,  which  consisted  of  an  apparatus  for  winding  the 
threads  upon  revolving  spools,  from  which  they  were  conducted 
through  an  iron  plate  perforated  with  holes,  and  afterwards 
through  a  cast-iron  tube  of  diameter  suitable  to  the  size  of  rope 
required.  Several  patents  were  taken  out  by  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  men,  including  one  in  1833  by  Joseph  Westerman  of 
New  York  for  a  machine  which  spun  rope  yam  from  flax  and 
hemp  without  previous  heckling;  also  the  scutching  cylinder  in- 
troduced by  Salisbury-  of  West  Troy,  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments by  Wall  of  Bushwick,  Long  Island.  Between  1830  and 
1850  the  ropewalk  with  its  hand  labor  was  completely  displaced 
by  the  factory  with  its  textile  machinery.  In  the  modem  factory 
the  twist  is  imparted  by  rapidly  rotating  machinery,  similar  to 
that  used  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  making  it  possible  to  spin 
a  rope  of  sevei'al  thousand  feet  in  length  on  an  upright  apparatus 
occupying  but  a  few  square  feet  of  space.  In  the  two  decades 
that  witnessed  the  introduction  of  machinery  New  York's  output 
of  cordage  waB  doubled.  After  1850,  however,  there  was  little 
increase  until  the  introduction  on  American  farms  of  the  com- 
bined harvester  and  reaper  about  1880,  which  created  a  large 
demand  for  binder  twine.  To  meet  this  demand  American  fac- 
tories imported  immense  quantities  of  Manila  and  Sisal  hemp. 
At  the  last  census  there  were  eighteen  factories  in  New  York 
making  cordage  and  twine.  The  principal  factories  are  in  New 
York  City,  having  been  established  originally  near  the  seaboard 
to  supply  the  cordage  required  on  ships,  and  now  gaining  an 
advantage  over  inland  places  by  securing  the  imported  materials 
without  expenditures  for  transhipment ;  the  other  large  factories 
are  in  Cayuga  and  Rensselaer  counties,  near  important  agricul- 
ture implement  factories. 
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IX.  LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  GOODS 

After  textiles  follows  the  group  of  industries  in  which  leather  is 
manufactured  or  remanuf actured,  with  an  annual  output  of  about 
148^000,000.  This  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  total  product 
in  1850,  which  is,  however,  a  small  increase,  measured  by  the 
growth  of  other  industries  in  the  State.  In  the  last  half  century 
the  aggregate  production  of  manufactures  has  increased  ten-fold, 
and  every  group  exhibits  a  larger  increase  than  leather  manu- 
tures.  Hence  it  has  dropped  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  place 
among  the  ten  great  classes  of  industry.  The  explanation  of 
this  lower  rank  is  the  same  as  that  already  given  for  the  decline 
of  wood  manufactures  in  the  same  period  from  second  to  sixth 
place — the  exhaustion  of  New  York's  forests.  The  basic  indus- 
try of  the  group  is  the  tanning  of  leather,  which  is  dei>endent 
upon  a  supply  of  hemlock  or  oak  bark.  Hence  New  York's  tan- 
neries attained  their  maximum  output  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  are  now  barely  holding  their  own  through  the  use  of  bark 
brought  in  from  the  Pennsylvania  forests,  supplemented  with 
tanning  extracts  made  by  chemical  factories. 

Meanwhile  New  York's  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  gloves 
and  mittens,  fur  goods  and  the  minor  leather  goods,  has  largely 
increased ;  in  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  boots  and  shoes 
(of  which  Massachusetts  is  the  largest  producer).  New  York  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  other  States  and  territories. 


Estab-  Wace- 

Year.       liahments.         Capital         eamen.  Wacw.  Materials.  Product. 

1810 867       11.299,542 

1886 412       $3,663,593  5.598,626 

1840 1.216      $3,907,348        6.679       

1845 1,414       4,052,949  6.686.006 

1850 987         6,510.943         6,568       $1,430,616         7.110.823         11,462.400 

1856 863        3,367,013         5,526       9,670.386         16,642.383 

I860 753       11.316,429        6,496         1,922,196       15.336.853        22,481.037 

1870 1.062       16,147,378         8,109         3.560.855       26,573,801         36.669,800 

1880 643       15,263.911         7,132        2,640.098      26.297.109        32.955.670 

1890 210       14.653.691         6.200        2.914.165       16.328.321         23.348,078 

1900 147       19.062.817        6.530        2.776.115       17.424.300        23.206.991 

1810   Tanneries;  morooeo. 

1836. 1845. 1855.  Tanneries. 

1860   Moroooo  dressers;  skin  dressers;  tanners  and  ourriers. 

1860   Leather;  leather  moroooo. 

1870.  Leather  tanned,  ourried,  dressed  skins,  moroooo,  patent  and  enameled. 

1880.  Leather  tanned,  ourried,  dressed  skins,  patent  and  enameled. 

1890  to  1900.  Leather  tanned    curried  and  finished   (including  dressed  skins,   mort>cco 
patent  and  enameled  leather). 
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The  ancient  trade  of  tanning  was  pursued  very  early  in  New 
York  colony,  having  been  introduced  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers. 
There  is  record  of  a  tannery  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers  named 
Evertsen,  who  were  living  in  Pavonia  and  Manhattan  in  1638.* 
The  trade  in  colonial  times  was  frequently  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment regulation,  and  in  1676  a  monopoly  of  it  in  New  Yorit  CSty 
was  conferred  on  two  tanners  by  Governor  Andros  and  Council, 
and  the  tanneries  were  moved  outside  the  city  walls. 

Due  partly  to  regulation  of  the  colonial  authorities  requiring 
that  all  skins  should  be  sent  to  tanneries  and  not  allowed  to  rot, 
and  prohibiting  the  export  of  raw  hides,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  necessary  oak  and  hemlock  bark  was  plentiful  and 
cheap,  tanneries  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  American  colonies  and 
leather  is  said  to  have  been  relatively  more  plentiful  here  than 
in  England  in  1651.  It  would  appear  that  leather  and  its 
products  were  among  the  first  necessaries  in  wearing  apparel  to 
be  fully  supplied  by  the  native  artisans  in  New  York,  Qovemor 
Tryon's  report  in  1774  stating  that  eleven-twelfths  of  the  people's 
dress  were  of  British  manufacture,  except  hats  and  shoes  which 
were  made  in  the  Province. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  leather  was  an  article  of 
export  from  America,  and  in  1810  New  Yoiic  had  867  tanneries, 
with  products  valued  at  over  one  and  one-fourth  millions  of  dol- 
lars.f  During  the  fore  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  indus- 
try grew  rapidly  and  tanneries  on  a  large  scale  were  established,^ 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  New  York  was  the  leading  State 
in  the  production  of  leather.  This  place  in  the  industry  she  held 
for  two  decades,  her  total  product  more  than  trebling  in  that 

*Tlus  would  ittdiottte  that  the  begmniiic  of  the  industry  in  New  York  wm  but  a  little  later 
than  the  fint  tanning  done  in  this  country,  the  latter  dating  from  about  1630  in  Massachusetts 
and  ^Hrginia. 

tThe  product  reported  for  1810  included: 

210.445  calfskins         ) 

151.165  hides  Vralued  at  $1,079,742 

61 .618  sheep  skins     ) 

18.063  morocco  skins    yalued  at        210.800 

Total 11.299.542 

tin  1824  Zadoc  Pratt  established  what  was  then  a  mammoth  tannery  on  Schoharie  Creek 
in  Greene  county,  with  a  capital  of  8250.000  and  a  capacity  of  6.000  hkles  of  sole  leather  yearly. 
This  was  for  years  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  its  capacity  being  in  tfane  enormously  en- 
larged, and^gave  the  name  of  Pkattsville  to  the  Tillage  surrounding  it. 
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time.  In  1870,  however,  the  industry  reached  its  zenith,  and  the 
following  decade  showed  a  decline  both  in  value  of  product  and 
in  capital,  employees,  etc.,  followed  by  a  very  great  falling  oflf 
between  1880  and  1890  amounting  to  29.2  per  cent  in  value  of 
product.  During  ^e  last  decade  of  the  century  the  industry 
has  held  its  own,  however,  with  approximately  the  same  product 
in  1900  as  in  .1890.  At  the  last  three  censuses  New  York  has 
ranked  third  among  the  States  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
being  surpassed  each  time  by  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
in  that  order.* 

The  condition  of  leather  manufacturing  in  New  York  has 
always  been  largely  determined  by  the  supply  of  hemlock  timber 
in  the  State.  Hemlock  and  oak  bark  were  until  recent  years  the 
sole  reliance  of  the  tanner  for  his  tanning.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  industry  has  been  that  while  other  industries  were  being 
revolutionized  by  machinery  and  new  processes,  leather  manufac- 
turers until  about  1880  were  inclined  to  cling  to  the  old  hand 
methods  and  the  old  tanning  formulas.  During  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  last  century  a  great  change  occurred  in  the  ex- 
tensive substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  tanning  compounds.  Most  notable  among  the 
latter  was  the  introduction  of  chrome  tannage,t  using  certain 
compounds  of  chronium  in  place  of  bark  tannin.  A  great  de- 
velopment of  this  process  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  years, 
especially  for  the  soft  leathers,  sole  leather  being  still  tanned 
entirely  with  bark  tannin.  But  in  spite  of  these  revolutionary 
changes  in  methods  of  late  years  it  is  still  true  that  hemlock 
and  oak  bark  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  material  from  which 
the  manufacturer  secures  his  tannin,  and  while  other  substances 
were  being  experimented  with,  improved  appliances  have  enabled 
the  tanner  to  utilize  the  bark  more  and  more  effectively. 

When  tanning  with  bark,  comparatively  large  quantities  are 
required,  a  ton  of  hemlock  bark  (2,240  pounds)  being  at  present 
required  to  produce  300  pounds  of  sole  leather  or  400  pounds  of 


*The  proportion  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States  in  the  three  leading  States  in 
1900  was  in  Pennsylvania,  27.3  per  cent ;  Massachusetts,  12.8  per  cent :  New  York,  113  per  cent. 
fFlrst  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1880. 

18 
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upper  leather,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  that  quantity  of  bark 
would  make  but  200  pounds  of  sole  leather  or  300  to  400  pounds 
of  upper  leather.  This  being  so,  the  tannery  has  to  a  large  extent 
sought  the  neighborhood  of  the  forest  whence  the  bark  was  to 
be  had  to  avoid  transportation  of  the  great  quantity  of  bark 
required,  and  in  the  case  of  New  York  it  has  been  the  hemlock 
forests  which  were  sought,  since  these  have  here  existed  in  abund- 
ance while  oak  has  been  comparatively  scarce. 

This  dependence  upon  the  hemlock  forests  both  gave  New  York 
her  supremacy  in  1850  to  1870,  and  then  transferred  it  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1880,  and  explains  a  notable  shifting  of  the  industry 
within  New  York's  boundaries.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
century  the  region  of  the  Catskill  mountains  contained  large 
quantities  of  hemlock,  the  supply  there  being  greater  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  State.  Besides  this  the  district  lay  near 
the  Hudson  river,  a  natural  commercial  highway  to  New  York 
City  and  the  sea.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that 
this  region  was  at  that  time  the  principal  leather  producing  dis- 
trict, not  only  of  this  State  but  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
great  tanneries  there  established  in  time  cut  away  a  large  part 
of  the  hemlock,*  and  before  1870  were  forced  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness in  that  region  simply  for  lack  of  bark.  This  exhaustion  of 
the  chief  supply  of  hemlock  in  the  State  was  undoubtedly  the 
main  cause  of  the  industry's  decline  in  this  State  subsequent  to 
1870,  a  period  in  which  also  the  still  greater  hemlock  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  transferred  supremacy  in  this  line  of  manufacture 
to  that  State. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  industry  in  1860 
shows  the  Catskill  region  still  far  in  the  lead,  but  reveals  also  a 
marked  development  in  two  other  sections.  One  of  these  was 
the  southern  ti(»r  of  counties — the  section  of  the  State  where,  next 
after  the  Catskill  district,  hemlock  timber  grew  most  abundantly. 
The  other  was  composed  of  the  counties  on  the  southern  and 
western  borders  of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  a  district  where 
hemlock  was  also  to  be  found,  though  not  so  abundantly  as  else- 

♦Zadoo  Pratt's  tannery  la  said  to  have  cut  over  6,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  each  year  Bimply 
for  the  bark  which  was  peeled  off  while  the  greater  part  of  the  logs  were  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground. 
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where,  but  where  the  industry  was  most  flourishing  outside  of 
the  Gatskill  region.* 

Since  1860  marked  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  industry 
have  occurred,  as  shown  by  the  figures  for  1900.  By  the  latter 
year  the  Gatskill  district  had  lost  its  importance  entirely,  save 
that  Orange  county  had  a  product  valued  at  half  a  million  or 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  State.  Schoharie  county  re- 
ported no  tanneries  at  all,  while  Sullivan  and  Ulster  had  but  four 
between  them  employing  only  seventy-four  hands.  The  counties 
in  the  section  skirting  the  Adirondacks  had  in  1900  also  all 
ceased  to  be  prominent  in  the  industry  save  Fulton  with  its  neigh- 
bors, Saratoga  and  Herkimer.  The  latter's  product  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  1860  (3.6  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  in  1900),  but 
Fulton  county,  with  an  enormous  growth  since  1860,  had  become 

*The  prominence  of  these  three  sections  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  fibres  for  ali  the 
counties  which  in  1860  had  a  product  valued  at  more  than  $250,000: 

New  York  State 122,481 ,037 

CatskiU  district : 

Delaware $706,942 

Orange 230.315 

Sehoharie 299,753 

I;                        Sullivan 3,453,893 

Ulster 2,373.635 

Total $7,034,438 

Southern  tier: 

Broome 940,000 

Cattaraugus 279,605 

Steuben 409,574 

Tioga 565,000 

Total : . . .     $2,194,179 

Northern  section: 

Fulton 399,278 

Hamilton 316,300 

Herkimer ! 875,710 

Jeffenon 538,841 

Lewis 497,150 

Oneida 921 ,  094 

Oswego 1 .195,156 

Saratoga 413 ,696 

Wanen 1 ,063,550 

Total $6,220,775 


('  I 


Other  counties: 

Erie 1,622.166 

Kinsi 1 819.475 

Livingston 233,100 

New  York 874,394 

Rensselaer 301 ,324 

Total $3,850,459 
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the  second  in  the  State  with  13.7  per  cent  of  the  total  product 
This  development  in  Fulton  county  and  the  surrounding  (xnmties 
in  the  Mohawk  valley,  is  directly  connected  with  the  great 
glove  industry  of  the  former  county.  The  tanneries  in  thir  case 
have  sought  the  market,  but  in  the  tanning  of  glove  leather 
especially  new  processes  have  been  developed  which  have  freed 
that  branch  of  the  industry  from  many  of  the  limitations  in 
other  lines.  Most  marked  of  all  the  changes  shown  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  leather  induslry  in  1900,  however,  is  the  promi- 
nence held  by  Cattaraugus  county  with  no  less  than  31.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  product  for  the  State,  showing  a  great  shifting 
of  tan  bark  leather  manufacture  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  where  the  hemlock  forests  running  up 
into  New  York  from  Pennsylvania  offered  fresh  supplies  of  the 
necessary  bark.  Other  prominent  leather  producing  counties  in 
1900  besides  those  already  mentioned  were  Kings  (10.2  per  cent 
of  the  State's  total),  Erie  (8.4  per  cent).  New  York  (4.2  per  cent) 
and  Steuben  in  the  southern  tier  (3.7  per  cent) .  The  first  three 
represent  important  city  leather  industries,  the  product  of  Erie 
county  being  chiefly  in  Buffalo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  kinds  of  leather  made  in 
New  York  State  in  1900,  and  the  quantities  of  each : 

PBODucTB                               Quantity.  Value. 

AttreBate  value $23,205,991 

Sold  in  the  xough,  aides 679 ,  928  1 , 1 30 ,  248 

Rou^ leather,  ndes 172,022  $£23,331 

Rou^graina,  aides \ 63.792  180,119 

Roui^apUta,  aidea 419,664  399,297 

All  other  rou^ leather,  aidea 34.660  27,601 

Soleleather,  aidea 1 ,446,242        $4,666,818 

Union, aidea 401 ,879        $1 ,430,899 

Hemlock,  aidea 1 ,044.363  3,224,919 

Upperleather,  other  than  ealf  or  Idpakina $6,908,866 

;           Grain,  aatin.lcansaroo.  etc..  aide  leather,  aidea 2.130.820  $6,177,609 

Finiahedaplita,  aidea 2,026,943  1 ,677,080 

f       Patent  and  enameled  ahoe  leather,  aidea 10,816  49,190 

Horse  hide,  aidea 32  76 

Calf  and  k^akina,  tanned  and  finiahed 990,213        $1,442,822 

Fleah  finiahed 47 ,090  $169,034 

Qrainfiniahed 917,766  1,231,899 

Patent  and  enameled 26,368  61,389 

Goat  akina,  tanned  and  finiahed 1,801,618        $1,898,967 

Black. 1,798,618        $1,896,467 

Colored 3,000  2.600 
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PBODUCT8 


Quantity. 


Finished  leather. 


Sheep  Bkine,  tanned  and  finished 2 ,997 ,036 


Belting  leather,  sides 

Harness  leather,  sides 

Carriase  leather,  hides 

Trunk,  bag  and  pocket-book  leather 

Bookbinders'  leather 

Leather  for  manufacture  of  gloves 

Furniture  leather,  hides 

All  other  leather 

All  other  products,  including  by-products,  ofiEal.  etc. 
Amount  charged  for  tanning  or  currying  for  others. . 


13,260 

146.341 

3.606 


6,666 


CX7STOK  WORK,  8TO0X  TANNBD  OR  FXNISHRD  FOR  OTHBR8. 

E^imated  value  in  condition  received 

Estimated  value  after  being  tanned  or  curried 

Tanned- 
Hides,  number 17,424 

Estimated  value  in  condition  received 

Estimated  value  after  being  tanned  or  curried 

Skins,  number 6,963,686 

Estimated  value  in  condition  received 

Estimated  value  after  being  tanned  or  curried 

Curried — 

Skins,  nimiber 1 ,016.249 

Estimated  value  in  condition  received 

Estimated  value  after  being  tanned  or  curried 


Value. 
g4, 897, 818 

$1,360,886 

89,068 

766.600 

14.628 

379,686 

386.292 

1.860,388 

42.664 

964,622 

278,638 

1,043,660 


$3,670,166 
4,860.233 


63,290 
73.130 

3,076,662 
4,181.988 


641,224 
606.116 


Boot*  aad  SlioeM 

Estab-  Em- 
Year,      lishments.         Capital.  ployeee.  Wages. 

1860 2,119      $2,180,207  13.796  $3,220,872 

1860 2,277        3.298,323  13,868  3,660,396 

1870 3.066        6,960,297  17.822  6.322,107 

(b) 31               94.640  321  107,044 

(/) 3,024        6,866,657  17,601  6,216.063 

1880 2,871    8,430.628  17,882  6,701,839 

(a) 3       8,600  113  22,460 

(b) 16      88.860  166  60.312 

(c) 22      49,934  96  37,244 

(/) 2.831    8,283,244  17,608  6,691,833 

1890 6,814   16,291,866  27,416  13,172,074 

(a) 22     288,840  200  100.487 

(b) 13     243,920  400  108,469 

(c) 116     863.977  603  290,726 

(d) 6.407    3.444.228  10.143  6.112.268 

(«) 267   11.960,891  16,170  7.660.184 

1900 6.261   14.897,144  19.126  7,636,168 

(a) 23     676.071  477  146.460 

(6) 20     210.001  266  90.423 

(e) 64      89.660  116  66.761 

(d) 4.941    1.938,183  2.470  1,104.881 

(«) 223   11,963,239  16,796  6,138.663 

(a)  Boots  aad  shoes,  cut  stock. 

(6)  Boots  and  shoes,  findings. 

(e)  Boots  and  shoes,  uppers. 

(d)  Boots  aad  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

(«)  Boots  and  shoes  factory  product. 

(/)  Boots  and  shoes,  unspecified. 


Materials. 
$2,830,698 

4.849,477 

10.870.264 

178.179 

10.692,076 

14,068,964 

64,400 

94.267 

109,346 

13,800.961 

16.711,242 

616,186 

246,297 

632,891 

3,033,618 

12,383,861 

19,192,919 

1,208,923 

316,819 

172,299 

1,883,492 

16,611,386 


Product. 
$7,776,428 

10,926.173 

23,063,764 

383,890 

22,679,874 

26.486,700 

90,800 

204.120 

198.797 

24.991.983 

36,400,093 

714,760 

482,136 

999,219 

10.642,784 

23,661,204 

84,498.280 

1,677.661 

641.766 

811.668 

6.881.616 

26,686.631 
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For  more  than  half  a  century  New  York  has  been  the  second 
State  of  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  With- 
out doubt  this  has  been  due  to  the  fact,  elsewhere  noted,  that 
here  leather  was  early  manufactured  in  abundance,  and  that  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  prior  to  1870 
New  York  was  the  first  leather  producing  State.  This  plentiful 
supply  of  the  raw  material  has  never  enabled  New  York  to  rival 
Massachusetts,  which  has  always  been  the  great  boot  and  shoe 
center  of  the  country,  and  whose  preponderance,  at  first  induced 
by  the  earliest  development  there  of  leather  manufacture,  has 
since  been  perpetuated  by  the  great  momentum  resulting  from 
her  having  made  the  first  start  in  the  industry ;  but  until  the  end 
of  the  century  New  York  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  State,  and 
then  was  rivalled  by  only  one  of  the  others.* 

The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  in  New  York  began  with  the 
tanning  of  leather,  and  both  were  among  the  earliest  industries, 
having  been  firmly  established  prior  to  the  capitulation  of  the 
Province  to  the  English,  in  1664.  But  it  was  not  until  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century  that  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
as  distinct  from  the  custom  work  of  the  earlier  years  was  under- 
taken to  any  considerable  extent.  After  its  establishment,  how- 
ever, its  growth  was  sufficient  by  1860  to  place  it  sixth  in  value 
in  the  list  of  the  State's  products  enumerated  in  the  eighth  Fed- 
eral census. 

Few  industries  have  been  so  transformed  and  stimulated  by 
transference  from  the  home  or  shop  to  the  factory,  and  by  the 
introduction  and  development  of  machinery  as  has  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this 
evolution  of  processes  New  York's  industry  has  shared  and  has 
attained  a  perfection  not  excelled  anywhere.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  most  part  by  adopting  changes  first  made  elsewhere, 
chiefly  at  the  headquarters  of  the  industry  In  Massachusetts, 
rather  than  by  the  origination  of  new  methods  here.    One  note- 

*In  both  1880  and  1890  the  value  of  New  York's  product  of  boots  and  shoes  was  nearly 
twice  aa  great  as  that  of  any  other  State  save  Massachusetts.  In  1900  New  Hampshire,  as  the 
result  of  an  enormous  increase  during  the  preceding  decade  had  nearly  overtaken  New  York* 
but  the  latter's  product  was  still  nearly  twice  that  of  the  fourth  State.  Pennsylvania.  In  1900. 
New  York's  production  of  boots  and  shoes  was  equal  to  9.8  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States,  or  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  Massachusetts'  product,  which  amounted  to 
44.9  per  cent  of  the  country's  total. 
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worthy  contribution  was  made  by  a  New  York  mechanic,  how- 
ever,  in  the  invention  of  the  machine  which  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  Goodyear  "  turn  shoe  machine."  This  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Goodyear  system  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  constant  improvement  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  in 
use  wherever  shoes  of  a  higher  class  are  made. 

In  New  York,  boot  and  shoe  making  has  been  considerably 
specialized  in  the  direction  of  women's,  misses'  and  children's 
footwear.  Thus  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  product  here  in  1900 
was  in  that  class,  as  compared  with  47.1  per  cent  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  or  37.7  per  cent  in  Massachusetts.  If  one  very 
large  factory  devoted  to  men's  and  boys'  shoes,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  establishment,  be  left  out  of  account,  75  per 
cent  of  New  York's  product  consisted  of  women's,  misses'  and 
children's  boots,  shoes  or  slippers.  Below  may  be  seen  the 
amount  and  value  of  each  class  of  goods  composing  New  York's 
product  in  1900. 

Boon  AND  Shoes,  Factort  Product,  1900 
Kind.  Pairs.  Value. 

^Men's  boots  and  shoes 3,870,221  $5,691 .136 

Boys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes 1 .402,066  1 ,909,081 

Women's  boots  and  shoes 5.896,367  11 ,098,205 

Misses'  and  children's  boots  and  shoes 5,352,693  4,356.000 

Men's,  boys'  and  youths'  slippers 435 ,215  250 ,  514 

Women's,  misses'  and  children's  slippers 1 ,232, 195  1 ,  179,788 

AU  other  kinds 1 ,265, 166  446,019 

All  other  products 617,760 

Amount  received  for  custom  or  contract  work 37 ,  128 

Total  value $25,585,631 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  New  York  State  is  very  largely 
localized  in  four  counties  which  together  contributed  77.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  State  in  1900,  viz.:  Monroe 
county,  with  28.5  per  cent  of  the  State's  total ;  Kings,  with  22.5 
per  cent;  Broome,  with  13.5  per  cent,  and  New  York,  with  13.2 
per  cent.  Kings  and  New  York  represent  New  York  City,  of 
course,  corresponding  to  Brooklyn  borough  and  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  respectively.  In  Monroe  all  of  the  industry  except  one 
factory  is  in  Rochester,  and  in  Broome  practically  all  of  it  is  in 
the  village  of  Lestershire.  The  cities  of  New  York,  Rochester 
and  the  village  of  Tjestershire  are,  therefore,  the  boot  and  shoe 
centers  of  the  State.    If  Brooklyn  borough  and  the  combined  bor- 
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oughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  be  considered  as  separate  cities 
(as  in  the  censujs  of  1900 ),  Rochester  is  the  first  city  in  this  indus- 
try, and  she  has  so  far  specialized  in  it  that  in  both  1890  and 
1900  boots  and  shoes  contributed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  her  manufactured  products,  and  in  both  those  years  she  stood 
sixtli  in  the  rank  of  cities  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Brooklyn  was  a  close  rival  of  Rochester  in  1900,  however,  and 
enjoyed  a  growth  in  her  boot  and  shoe  industry  between  1890  and 
1900  which,  if  continued,  will  speedily  put  her  in  the  lead,  and 
was  sufficient  to  put  her  eighth  in  the  rank  of  cities  in  1900. 
This  Brooklyn  expansion  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  large 
dimensions  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  the  two  together  probably 
reflecting  a  tendency  of  the  entire  New  York  City  industry  to 
become  localized  in  Brooklyn.*  In  New  York  City  the  boot  and 
shoe  product  includes  both  men's  and  boys'  and  women's  and 
children's  footwear,  but  is  chiefly  the  latter.  In  Rochester 
women's  and  children's  boots  and  shoes  very  greatly  prepon- 
derate and  comparatively  little  is  done  in  the  other  lines.  Les- 
tershire's  prominence  is  due  entirely  to  one  great  concern 
employing  nearly  1,600  hands,  and  turning  out  men's  and  boys' 
boots  and  shoes  only.  Besides  the  chief  centers  above  noted 
there  are  important  boot  and  shoe  industries  in  Buffalo,  whose 
product  in  1900  was  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  State,  in  Syra- 
cuse with  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  Ossining  with  nearly 
2  per  cent. 

Glomes  and  Mitten^  Leatlier 


Estab-  Wa«e- 

Year.        lishmenta.         Capital.        eamen.          Waces.  Materials.          Product. 

1850 82          $112,600         1,397          1178,572  S276.784          S406,103 

1860 02            523,200        1,024            267.707  470.245         1,000.580 

1870 144        2.071,350        3,112            848.484  1,668,993         3,507.795 

1880 199        2,690,048        5.313         1.245,013  3,404.937         5,718,529 

1890 212        4,143.502        6.208         1.998.737  3.724.094        7.369.730 

1900 244        6.219.227        9.889        2.716.223  6.317.033       10,835,898 

*The  growth  of  the  industry  in  Rochester  and  Brooklyn  and  the  decline  in  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  between  1890  and  1900,  were  as  follows: 

Value  of  boots  and  ^tlT'^J^t^i^^ 

shoes,  factory  product.  '^"Algd'uitS.  ^ 

1890.                   190a  1890.              1900. 

Rochester $6,489,382        $6,933,111  10.0                10.0 

Brooklyn 2,489,885          5.733,432  0.9                  1.7 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 5,306,411          8.193.889  0.7                 0.8 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  the  glove  and  mitten  indnstry  of 
the  United  States  is  its  localization  in  the  Empire  State,  and 
within  the  State  in  a  dingle  county,  and  therein  in  two  cities, 
each  with  less  than  20,000  inhabitants.  In  1900  64.9  per  cent  of 
the  leather  gloves  and  mittens  produced  in  this  country,  as 
measured  by  their  value,  was  made  in  New  York  State,  88.0  per 
cent  of  the  State's  product  (or  57.1  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total)  came  from  Fulton  county  and  94.9  per  cent  of  Fulton's 
product  (or  54.2  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States)  was  made 
in  Gloversville  and  Johnstown.*  The  next  State  after  New  York, 
Illinois,  produced  but  14.7  per  cent  of  the  country's  total. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  localization  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  presence  in  Fulton  county  and  vicinity  originally 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  raw  material,  but  chiefly — and  entirely 
so  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry — ^in  the  fact  that  great 
manual  dexterity  is  required  in  the  making  of  gloves,  and  the 
industry  having  b^un  in  this  country  in  Fulton  county  and 
having  attracted  thither  as  it  developed  skilled  workers  from 
England,  France  and  Germany,  there  grew  up  in  the  county  a 
population  containing  the  largest  supply  of  sufficiently  skilled 
labor  for  the  trade.  The  beginning  of  the  industry  dates  from 
about  1760,  when  Sir  William  Johnson,  chief  agent  of  King 
George  with  the  American  Indians,  brought  over  as  settlers  upon 
his  grants  several  families  from  Scotland.  Several  of  the  latter 
were  from  Perthshire  and  were  members  of  the  Perth  "  Glovers' " 
or  glove-makers'  guild,  a  mediaeval  guild  of  handicraftsmen 
dating  back  to  1165,  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Fulton 
county,  calling  their  village  Perth,  the  name  it  still  bears.  These 
settlers  brought  with  them  from  Scotland  patterns  and  the  proper 
needles  and  thread  for  making  gloves.    Having  lighted  upon  ^ 

*The  following  figures  show  in  detail  the  localixation  of  the  industry  in  New  York  State  and 

Fulton  county: 

New  York.  Fulton  County. 

United  Per  cent  Per  cent 

StateH.  Total.      of  U.  8.  Total.      of  U.  S. 

Establishments 881  243  63.8  166  43.6 

Capital $9,004,427  16,210,647  69.1  S5, 517. 860  61.8 

Wage-earners 14,180  0,907  69.9  7.931  65.9 

Wages $4,151,126  $2,723,702  65.6  $2,381,160  57.4 

Cost  of  materials $9,882,102  $6,328,036  67.4  $5,689,613  60.6 

Products $16,721,234  $10,854,221  64.9  $9,548,603  57.1 

Dosen  pairs 2.895.661  1.721.831  59.5  1.484.579  51.3 
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locality  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  mountains  where  deer 
were  plentiful,  and  where  therefore  the  pliable  and  durable  buck- 
skin was  to  be  had  in  abundance,  that  they  should  have  revived 
their  former  trade  in  their  new  home  was  scarcely  less  than 
inevitable.* 

The  first  gloves  and  mittens  were  used  chiefly  by  farmers  and 
woodchoppers  as  a  protection  for  the  hands  in  their  work,  and 
until  the  nineteenth  century  the  entire  output  of  the  industry 
was  probably  disposed  of  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Talmadge 
Edwards,  a  storekeeper  of  Johnstown,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  or  mittens  in  commercial 
quantities  and  for  more  distant  markets,  about  the  year  1809. 
Having  taken  a  bag  of  them  on  horseback  to  Albany  as  he  went 
to  renew  his  stock  of  merchandise  he  found  such  a  demand  for 
them  that  he  had  leather  dressed  in  quantities  and  called  in  the 
girls  from  the  neighboring  farms  to  cut  the  mittens  in  his  factory 
and  then  sent  them  out  to  be  sewed  by  the  farmers'  wives,  and 
thus  established  the  factory  system  of  glove  and  mitten  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  Gloves  are  said  to  have  been  first  sold 
in  quantity  about  1810,  when  a  manufacturer  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Edwards  sold  a  part  of  his  output  by  the  dozen. 
An  expansion  of  the  glove  market  is  indicated  by  a  trip  made  by 
Mr.  Elisha  Johnson  of  Gloversville,  to  Boston,  in  1825  with  a 
load  of  gloves  in  a  lumber  wagon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
longest  trip  made  in  connection  with  the  industry  up  to  that 
time.  Six  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  journey,  but  the  results 
are  stated  to  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  those  interested  in 
the  venture.  By  1850  leather  gloves  and  mittens  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  State  to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
With  the  Civil  War  came  a  large  demand  for  gauntlet  gloves  for 
military  service,  which  gave  the  industry  a  great  impetus.  The 
growth  since  1870  has  been  rapid,  the  value  of  the  product  more 
than  trebling  in  the  thirty  years  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

At  first  buckskin  was  the  one  leather  used  for  making  gloves 
and  mittens.  Its  use  would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
American  Indians,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  certainly  was,  for 

^Frothingham's  History  of  Fulton  County,  page  167. 
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during  the  early  years  the  Indian  method  of  using  the  brain  of 
the  deer  in  tanning  the  skin  was  employed  exclusively.  But  with 
expansion  of  the  industry  and  dwindling  of  the  herds  of  deer  the 
use  of  other  leathers  became  necessary.  Sheepskin  was  first 
turned  to,  but  for  a  time  with  little  success  owing  to  its  weak- 
ness and  pulpyness  and  inability  to  withstand  all  kinds  of 
weather,  the  result  being  that  deerskin  began  to  be  imported. 
Later,  however,  methods  of  tanning  and  coloring  were  developed 
so  that  now  sheep  and  lamb  skins  constitute  the  chief  materials 
for  gloves  and  mittens,  and  the  progress  of  the  tanning  industry 
has  brought  to  the  glove  and  mitten  maker  a  variety  of  other  suit- 
able leathers  also.*  Many  of  these  are  imported  usually  in  the 
raw  state  to  be  dressed  here.  For  this  work  as  well  as  for  the 
complete  manufacture  of  glove  leather  there  has  grown  up  in 
Fulton  county  a  very  important  specialized  branch  of  the  leather 
industry,  as  elsewhere  noted.f 

The  glove  and  mitten  industry  began  with  the  simplest  of  pro- 
cesses. At  first  the  mitten  only  was  made,  the  glove  with  its 
more  numerous  seams  and  more  difiicult  fit  coming  later.  Every- 
thing was  done  by  hand,  the  cutting  with  shears  after  each  piece 
had  been  traced  upon  the  skin  from  cardboard  or  wooden  pat- 
terns with  a  piece  of  lead,  and  all  the  sewing  was  done  with 
needle  and  thread.  Men  usually  did  the  cutting  and  women  the 
making  and  sewing.  From  these  early  methods  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  use  of  dies  and  maul  for  cutting,  the  intro- 
duction of  sewing  machines  in  1852,  and  their  subsequent  adapta- 
tion to  special  lines  of  work,  and  the  adoption  of  steam  power  to 
run  the  machines  beginning  with   1875.    Notwithstanding  the 

"^"^  *The  various  kinds  of  leather  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens  in  New  York 

in  1900.^were!a«!follow8: 

TTi-j  Quantity.  Cost. 

^*°°-  (Dosen). 

Deerskins 67.638  $804,613 

Moohas — Arabian'sheepskins 97,228  982,467 

Cabretta — Brazilian  sheepsldns 4,619  35,828 

Roans — ^All  kinds  of  domestic  sheepskins 242,428  1 ,337.004 

HoTse  and  oow  hides 9 ,007  371 ,884 

Kid,  imported 66,421  666,291 

Kid,  domestic 89,166  663,733 

All  other  varieties 1 ,426  7,260 

• .  Total.   . .' '. .       666.932        $4,769.070 

tSee^age  276. 
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specialization  of  sewing  machines  for  gloves  and  mittens,  much 
of  the  work  is  still  done  by  hand.  But  in  this  hand  work,  as  well 
as  in  the  machine  work,  great  division  of  labor  now  obtains,  so 
that  before  a  glove  is  finished  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  many 
operators,  whereas  originally  it  was  handled  only  by  two,  the 
cutter  and  the  maker.*  One  characteristic  feature  of  the  glove 
and  mitten  making  industry,  however,  remains  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  originally,  viz.,  the  sending  of  work  from  the  factory  to 
workers  in  their  homes.  The  cutting,  which  is  the  most  expert 
work,  is  still  done  as  of  yore,  entirely  at  the  factory  and  by  men. 
A  great  deal  of  the  making,  especially  that  in  which  high-speed 
machine  work  may  be  employed,  is  now  done  at.  the  factories 
also,t  chiefly  by  women,t  but  in  some  heavier  work  by  men ;  but 
much  of  the  making  is  still  sent  out  as  in  the  first  days  to  be 
done  at  home  by  womenj:  for  whom  household  duties  or  other 
considerations  make  this  preferable  to  work  in  the  factory.  Many 
large  firms  in  Gloversville  and  Johnstown  now  employ  delivery 
teams  to  distribute  and  collect  the  work  done  by  these  outwork- 
ers, much  of  which  goes  beyond  the  cities  to  the  farmer's  families 
even  as  far  away  as  neighboring  counties.g  This  persistence  of 
the  domestic  system  of  manufacture  in  the  glove  industry  is  not 
unnatural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  the  cutting,  glove  making 
is  almost  entirely  a  needle  trade,  for  much  of  which  simple 
needle  and  thread  or  household  sewing  machines  are  as  well 
adapted  as  power  machines,  and  both  materials  and  finished 
goods  are  easily  transportable.  The  saving  of  capital  which  may 
be  made,  therefore,  by  sending  the  work  to  his  home  instead  of 
providing  factory  space  for  the  worker  has  remained  a  sufficient 
motive  for  the  continuance  of  home  work  in  this  industry  as  in 
certain  others  similarly  situated.T[ 

^Striking  evidence  of  the  specialisation  of  work  in  the  induBtry  is  to  he  seen  in  the  trade 
organisations  which  exist  in  it.  Thus  there  are  in  GloverBville  separate  unions  of  block  cutters, 
table  cutters,  banders  and  binders,  guage  glove  makers,  layers  off,  lockstitch  operators,  over* 
stitch  operators,  pique  makers,  prix  seam  workers,  and  silkers  and  end  pullers. 

fUp  to  1852  nearly  all  the  making  was  done  outside  the  factory.  Its  transfer  to  the  factory 
in  any  large  degree  came  with  the  adoption  of  the  sewing  machine  in  the  industry  in  that  year. 

tOf  the  9,907  wage-earners  in  the  industry  in  New  York  in  1900,  7,001  were  women. 

§An  experienced  Fulton  county  manufaoturer  after  careful  inquiry  reported  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1900  that  probably  more  than  1.000  farmers  families  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown  were  taking  work  from  the  glove  factories. 

IfNotably  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  in  Troy  and  vicinity  and  the  clothing  industry  in 
Kew  York  city  and  elsewhere. 
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The  carrying  of  the  indiifltry  into  the  very  homes  of  the  in- 
habitants is  but  typical  of  the  extent  to  which  glove  and  mitten 
making  has  monopolized  the  industrial  life  of  Fulton  county  and 
its  twin  cities  Gloversville  and  Johnstown.  In  1900  no  less  than 
67.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Gloversville's  manufactured  products 
and  47.0  per  cent  of  Johnstown's  was  contributed  by  gloves  and 
mittens.  This  hardly  tells  the  whole  story,  however.  Nearly  all 
of  the  leather  industry  of  Fulton  county  is  an  adjunct  of  the  glove 
industry,  besides  lesser  branches  engaged  in  making  glove  dies, 
etc.  Of  the  13,340  wage-earners  reported  for  all  industries  in 
Fulton  county  in  1900,  10,992  or  82.4  per  cent  were  employed  in 
the  allied  industries  of  leather  or  glove  and  mitten  making.  In 
Gloversville,  the  headquarters  of  the  glove  and  mitten  industry, 
the  proportion  was  87.6  per  cent  In  this  "glover's  city"  the 
specialization  has  gone  so  far  that,  reckoning  wage-earners  only, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  population  (6,168  out  of  a  total  of 
18,349)  is  employed  at  making  gloves  and  mittens,  and  6  per 
cent  more  are  occupied  in  tanning  or  dressing  leather  for  the  glove 
and  mitten  makers. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  each  kind  of  gloves  and  mittens 
manufactured  in  New  York  State  in  1900  were  as  follows : 

Quant  i^.  Value. 

(Dosen  pain). 
Men's: 

Lined 643,440  $3,647,826 

UnUned 637,166  4,184,043 

Women's: 

Lined 70.139  492,044 

Unlined 174,896  1 .391 ,948 

Gauntlets 17,094  102,926 

Boys'  and  youths': 

.     Lined 86.419  371 ,676 

Unlined 40,169  199,796 

Misses'  and  children's: 

Uned 36,982  152,126 

Unlined 15,647  65,608 

Total— Gloves  and  mittens 1 ,721 ,831       $10,607,789 

All  other  products,  including  custom  work  and  repairing 346 ,432 

All  products •$10,854,221 

Fulton  coimty  produces  all  classes  of  gloves  and  mittens,  but 
excels  especially  in  the  finer  grades.  The  making  of  fine  gloves 
in  the  United  States  was  not  taken  up  until  after  1880,  but  since 

*Includes  one  firm  the  schedule  for  which  was  reottved  by  the  Census  Bureau  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  general  tables  for  the  leathw  industries. 
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then  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  so  that  now  men's  fine  gloves 
are  here  made  which  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  foreign 
make.  Ladies'  line  gloves  are  still  mostly  imported,  and  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  equal  the  Euro- 
pean makers  in  this  class  of  goods  chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  finest  grade  of  skins  which  are  but  little  ex- 
ported to  this  country.  In  the  development  of  the  higher  grades 
of  work  in  the  United  States,  Fulton  county  in  this  State  has 
been  practically  alone,  her  population  alone  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary expert  labor  which  refuses  to  emigrate  to  other  localities. 
Other  sections,  both  of  this  and  other  States,  where  glove  making 
has  been  carried  on  have  therefore  confined  themselves  mainly  to 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  grades.  Glove  industries  of  some  im- 
portance exist  in  New  York  State,  outside  of  Pulton  county,  in 
New  York  City  (with  a  product  in  1900  valued  at  f586,061),  Buf- 
falo (with  a  product  of  |106,000),  Syracuse  (product  f56,437) 
and  Binghainton  (|36,263) ;  these  cities  ranking  third,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  respectively  in  the  list  of  cities  containing 
20,000  or  more  population  in  which  gloves  and  mittens  were  made 
in  1900. 

MlBcellaneoiiB   Leather   Goods 

Besides  boots  and  shoes  and  gloves  and  mittens  there  are  five 
or  six  other  classes  of  leather  goods  manufactured  in  New  York, 
no  one  of  which  is  of  so  great  significance  in  the  State's  indus- 
trial history  as  those  two  chief  classes,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
togethei'  gave  employment  to  8,000  wage-earners  in  1900  and  ag- 
gregated a  product  in  1900  valued  at  over  |19,000,000 ;  and  all  buj 
one  of  which  acquires  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that 
in  it  New  York  is  the  leading  State  of  the  Union. 

SADDLERY   AND  HARNESS 

Supplying,  as  it  does,  the  necessities  of  the  earliest  means  of 
transportation — horseback  riding  or  carriage  and  wagon  trans- 
portation— saddlery  and  harnefes  making  in  this  country  go  back 
to  very  early  colonial  times.  Little  is  known  of  the  industry 
until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  however^  save  that  it  was 
crude  and  confined  chiefly  to  saddlery,'  since  heavy  transporta- 
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tion  was  almost  entirely  by  oxen  without  harness,  and  carriage 
harness  so  far  as  in  use  was  for  the  most  part  imported,  and  the 
industry  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  importing  all 
the  necessary  hardware  from  Europe. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  commerce  made  larger  and  larger  de- 
mands upon  the  industry  both  for  harness  and  saddlery,  and  im- 
portant advances  in  their  manufacture  followed.  Progress  was 
not  so  much  in  the  actual  work  of  the  saddler  or  harness  maker, 
who  continued  to  work  almost  entirely  with  hand  tools  although 
processes  were  being  improved,  as  in  the  domestic  production  of 
harness  and  saddlery  hardware  which  began  about  1830.  The 
most  prominent  figure  in  this  development  was  Peter  Hayden,  a 
native  of  Oneida  county  in  this  State,  who  established  himself  in 
the  manufacture  of  harness  and  saddlery  hardware  in  Auburn, 
in  1828,  and  who  soon  built  up  a  large  business  which  finally 
increased  to  national  proportions.  More  is  said  to  be  due  to 
Mr.  Hayden  "  for  the  progress  and  prominence  of  the  saddlery 
interest  than  to  any  other  man,"  as  the  trade  was  freed  from 
dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  chiefly  through  his  efforts.* 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  over  half  a  million  of 
capital  was  invested  in  saddlery  and  harness  making,  and  an 
annual  product  valued  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  was  turned 
out.  The  progress  of  the  industry  since  then  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Saddlbst  and  Harnsss. 

Estaly-  Em- 

Year.        Uahments.  Capital.        ployees.  Waxes.  Materiala.  Product 

1850 709  (636.090  1,991  $544,308  $718,279  $1,621,891 

1860 607  759.897  1,644  526,088  732,572           1.652,011 

1870 1.010  1,748,080  3,239  929.092  1.597.540           3,660,929                               | 

1880 1,123  1,725,782  2.319  905,371  1,734,498  3,792,955 

1890 953  3,282,689  3.214  1.849.162  1,972,152           4.888.093 

1900 1,258  3.371,161  2.034  1,029.696  2,095.875  4,790,992 

Two  periods  of  marked  growth  appear,  the  one  from  1860  to 
1870,  the  other  between  1880  and  1890,  both  of  which  stand  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  other  three  decades,  in  the  first  of  which 
(1850-60)  the  industry  was  practically  stationary,  while  from 
1870  to  1880  the  growth  was  comparatively  small,!  and  in  the 

•Albert  Morebaoh,  Tfu  Hameu  and  Saddlery  Trade  in  One  Hundred  Yeare  of  American 
Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  576. 

tEven  allowing  for  the  fact  that  1870  values  were  reported  in  currency  which  was  at  a  dis- 
oount,  and  need  to  be  reduced  about  twenty  per  cent,  to  put  them  on  a  gold  basis  with  gold 
and  make  them  fairly  comparable  with  1860  or  1880. 
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last  decade  a  slight  decline  in  value  of  product  appears.  The 
growth  between  1860  and  1870  doubtless  reflects  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  made  upon  the  industry  for  the  equipment  of 
cavalry  and  commissariat  during  the  war,  while  the  expansion 
from  1880  to  1890  was  the  natural  result  of  great  advances  in 
machine  production  and  division  of  labor  stimulated  by  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  light  harness  induced  by  the  manufacture 
of  low-priced  carriages  and  buggies  in  large  quantities  from  about 
1870  on.  Advances  in  mechanical  processes  began  in  this  indus- 
try considerably  earlier  than  1880,  but  the  great  development  of 
machine  work  dates  from  the  seventies.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  New  York  ever  attained  to  first  place 
in  the  saddlery  and  harness  industry,  but  she  held  second  rank 
from  1860  to  1890.  In  1860  she  was  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania 
but  in  the  next  three  censuses  one  of  the  central  states  was  in  the 
first  place  (Missouri  twice  and  Ohio  in  1890)  and  the  supremacy 
of  that  section  in  the  industry  became  still  more  marked  in  1900, 
when  two  of  its  States  outranked  New  York,  now  in  third  place.t 

Saddlery  and  harness  making  is  pretty  well  distributed  through 
the  State.  Custom  work  and  repairing  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  industry,  for  which  small  shops  serving  local  demands  are  to 
be  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the  towns  as  well  as  the  cities. 
The  distribution  as  measured  by  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed follows  in  general  the  size  of  cities  and  towns.    Thus,  out 

*Thb  most  important  maohine — the  sewing  machine — was  used  for  harness  pairing  fint 
about  1800.  The  machines  then  introduced  made  very  slow  progress,  however,  partly  owing 
to  prejudice  in  the  trade  against  machine  stitching  and  partly  because  they  made  a  chain 
stitch  which  was  not  very  satisfaotoiy.  The  first  lock-stitch  machine  was  patented  in  1872. 
ana  the  form  of  this  machine  which  most  successfully  supplanted  hand  labor  was  first  patented 
in  1880.  The  only  other  machine  of  importance  introduced  before  1870  was  the  creasing 
maohine  invented  about  1858,  but  which,  owing  to  the  conservatism  of  the  trade,  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  some  years  later.  Since  the  seventies  progress  in  the  industry 
has  been  very  extensive.  In  the  development  of  processes  the  New  York  industry  has  bene- 
fitted almost  entirely  by  inventions  made  in  other  states.  One  noteworthy  exception  to  this 
appears  in  the  invention  of  the  iron  ^^^tree  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cooper,  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  in  1866, 
which  very  soon  took  the  place  of  the  wooden  gigtrees  for  buggy  saddles,  most  of  which  were 
imported  from  Europe. 

tThe  value  of  product  in  the  four  leading  states  in  1900  was  as  follows: — 

United  States $62,630,902 

Ohio $5,111,345 

Illinois 5,057,097 

New  York 4,790,992 

Biissouri 4,148,324 
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of  a  total  of  2,034  employees  for  the  Btate  in  1900,  New  York 
Qity  had  768,  Buffalo  817,  BocheBter  120,  Syracuse  40,  and  so  on. 
Bxeeptions  to  this  appear  in  Anbnm,  Bath,  Olyde  and  Bome,  due 
to  the  presence  in  each  of  one  or  two  establiriiments  of  larger 
than  the  ordinary  size. 

TRUNKS  AND  TAUSBB 

Twenty^seyen  factories  in  New  York  Btate  in  1860  ware  manu- 
facturing trunks  and  carpet  bags  to  the  annual  yalue  of  about 
(299,108.  Under  the  constant  stimulus  of  the  eyer-widening  de- 
mand for  these  necessities  of  the  trayeler  as  railway  and  steam- 
ship facilities  multiplied,  this  industry  expanded  during  the  next 
fifty  years  to  a  product  in  1900  nearly  ten-fold  greater  than  the 
aboye.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  table  below,  the  greatest  growth, 
both  absolutely  and  relatiyely,  came  in  the  last  decade  when  the 
product  nearly  doubled  and  when  New  York  finally  took  first 
rank  in  the  industry,  haying  passed  New  Jersey,  which  had  there- 
tofore led,  but  whose  total  product  steadily  declined  after  1870.* 

Trunks  and  Yaiab^b. 

Eitsb-  Em- 

Year,  lishments.  Capital.        ployeee.  Wagee.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 27  $90,000  227  $63,288  $147,483  $299,108 

1860 41  229.250  358  137,848  272,867  517.343 

1870 39  357.889  378  191 ,297  336,302  728.766 

1880 51  433,950  549  256,730  508,830  1,080,910 

1890 78  881,076  831  521,747  651,885  1.568,587 

1900 88  1,140.660  1,178  582,452  1,540,862  2.923.140 

Besides  improyement  of  its  own  methods  and  appliances,  de- 
yelopments  in  ^  the  wood- working  and  metal  industries  haye  had 
much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  that  part  of  leather  manufactures 
here  concerned.  Adyances  in  the  manufacture  of  special  leathers 
in  later  years  haye  also  contributed  much  to  make  possible  in 
this  industry  the  immense  yariety  of  trayeling  bags  and  suit 
cases  which  now  fill  the  place  of  the  crude  carpet  bag  of  two 
generations  ago. 

^Thb  tanks  of  the  three  leadins  states  in  1900  may  be  thus  shown  by  the  value  of  their 
products  :— 

United  States $12,693,225 

New  Yoi* $3,923,140 

Wisoonsin 1,560.006 

New  Jersey 1 ,856,951 

19 
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The  trunks  and  yalises  manufactured  in  New  York  State  are 
mostly  made  in  New  York  City.  Seventy-five  out  of  the  88  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  are  there,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
1,178  wage-earners  in  the  industry.  Buffalo  has  seven  factories, 
with  about  85  employees,  and  Rochester  two  lai^er  establish- 
ments employing  from  100  to  150  wage-earners.  The  remaining 
four  establishments  are  in  Middletown,  Syracuse  (one  each)  and 
Utica  (two),  each  of  which  employs  from  three  to  fourteen  hands. 

TANCn   LKATHBR  GOODS 

Since  the  year  1870  there  has  been  an  enormous  growth  in  New 
York  State  of  the  manufacture  of  pocketbooks,  chatelaine  bags, 
belts  and  various  other  fancy  leather  goods,  as  revealed  in  the 
following  table: 

POOKBT-BOOXS  AMD  OtHBB  FaNCT  LbaTSBB  GoODS. 

dtao-  Bin- 

Year,         lishmenta.  Capital.        ployees.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 10           $105,600  554  997,284  $185,600  $434,600 

1860 36             165.550.  612  114,228  217,204  508,512 

1870 31             198,400  338  150,247  169,060  610,930 

1880 81             767,050  1,571  711,857  1,485,066  2,798,612 

1890 108         1,953,876  2,040  1,099,749  2.129,509  4.136,753 

1900 180        3,214,060  3,557  1.408,272  4,015,219  7,367,274 

1850  to  1870.  Pocket-books. 

1880  to  1900.  Pooket-books;  leather  soods. 

The  increase  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been 
sufficient  to  bring  the  value  of  fancy  leather  goods  made  in  1900 
well  up  toward  that  of  New  York's  famous  glove  and  mitten 
industry  (|10,835,898).  The  growth  is  all  the  more  notable  in 
that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  an  active  competition  from 
imports.  Now,  however,  the  domestic  industry  is  pretty  well  in 
control  of  the  home  market  This  great  expansion  has  undoubt- 
edly been  much  facilitated  by  the  marked  advances  in  the  tanning 
and  coloring  of  leathers  which  characterized  the  same  period.* 

New  York  is  far  and  away  the  leader  in  this  class  of  leather 
goods.  Thus  in  1900  over  one-half  the  total  product  of  the  coun- 
try, as  measured  by  its  value,  was  from  New  York,  and  no  other 

*For  example,  sheepskin,  which  is  now  universally  in  demand  for  pocket-books  and  fancy 
goods,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  tanned  by  the  chrome  process  which,  since  1880,  has  nearly 
revolutionised  the  manufacture  of  lighter- weight  leathers  producing  especially  very  soft  and 
pliable,  and  at  the  same  time,  durable  leathers  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  baik 
tannage. 
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State  produced  one-third  as  much.*  The  indufrtry  in  New  York 
is  largely  concentrated  in  New  York  City.  In  pocketbooks  it  is 
entirely  so  save  for  two  firms  with  about  90  employees  in  Pulton 
county  and  one  small  shop  (two  employees)  in  Suffolk  county, 
the  remaining  49  establishments,  with  about  660  employees,  being 
in  New  Yort:  City.  In  other  fancy  leather  goods  more  places 
outside  of  the  metropolis  are  represented,  but  outside  of  Buffalo, 
with  five  factories  (about  50  employees)  and  Rochester  with  two 
establishments  (20  to  25  employees),  none  of  thesef  has  more 
than  one  establishment,  and  none  of  these  employs  as  many  as 
ten  wage-earners,  leaving  113  out  of  128  establishments,  and  all 
but  about  100  of  the  2,921  hands  employed  in  making  this  class 
of  goods,  in  New  York  City.  In  part  explaining  this  localisation 
perhaps  is  the  fact  that  many  fancy  leather  goods  (such  as  ladies' 
purses,  chatelaine  bags  and  especially  belts)  are,  or  are  closely 
akin  to,  wearing  apparel,  and  like  the  latter  are  much  influenced 
by  fashion  and  the  industry  has  naturally  grown  up,  therefore, 
in  New  York  City,  the  center  of  American  fashions.  The  same 
element  also  would  help  to  explain  New  York's  surpemacy  among 
the  States  in  this  trade. 

Of  the  leather  goods  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  indus- 
tries the  only  articles  of  importance  are  belting  and  hose.  In 
1860  leather  belting  and  hose  were  made  by  six  establishments 
in  this  State  to  the  value  of  |254,700,  which  was  a  larger  output 
than  that  recorded  for  any  other  State.  New  York  has  since 
retained  the  lead  with  a  steady  increase  each  decade  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  essential  of  factory  equipment  concomitant  with 
the  great  expansion  of  factory  and  machine  production  during 
the  last  half  of  the  century.    In  1880  twenty-two  factories  turned 

*The  value  of  produoU  i  i  each  of  the  five  leading  states  in  1000  was  as  follows: 
United  States ;...       $14,212,689 

New  York $7,367,234 

Pennsylvania 1 ,983,136 

Illinois 1 ,194.483 

Massachusetts 973 ,086 

New  Jersey 965,223 

Pocket-books  form  the  chief  vinsle  item  in  the  class.  In  this  the  three  leading  states  were:-- 
New  York.  $1,030,691;  New  Jersey,  $862,324;  Pennsylvania.  $152,464.  United  States 
$2,495,188. 

tWhioh  are  Ellenville,  Ck>hoes.  Seneca  Falls,  Syracuse  Troy  and  two  shops  in  Orancerand 
one.in  OswecoZcounties 
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out  12,366430  worti^  of  these  goods.  Twenty  years  later  (1900) 
the  number  ot  establishm^its  was  one  less  than  in  1880,  bnt  their 
capacity  had  increased*  so  much  that  their  aggr^ate  output 
(valued  at  93,293,095)  was  one-third  larger  thau  in  1880,  and 
amounted  to  31.0  per  eent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States  and 
was  oyer  two  and  one-third  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  oth^ 
State.  About  four-fifths  of  the  leather  belting  and  hose  manu- 
faetured  in  the  State  is  made  in  New  York  City. 

F«r  Gooda 

Ektab-  Em- 

Year.         lishmentB.  Capital         ployees.  Wages.  Materiala  Produot. 

IMO 18  $261,500  569  $119,148  $483,160  86«8.645 

1860 41  737,700  836  137.034         1,224,764  2.081,130 

1870 72         2,183,917         2,029  823,744         3.828,297  7,028,488 

18S0 W        2.622,800         3,066         1,062,242         3.716.761  6,649.122 

1890 281         5,620,290        4,983        3,113,762        6,897,292         12,434,272 

1900 560        7.299,989        4,454        2.486.071         8,732,323         15,828,906 

1850.  Fuirien. 

1860.  Fuze. 

1870  to  1880.  Fun.  dressed. 

1890  to  1900.  Fur  goods. 

The  rich  furs  of  North  America  furnished  as  great  a  magnet 
to  the  early  pioneers  as  the  gold  of  California  did  two  hundred 
years  later.  The  Indians  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  furs 
collected  and  sold  them  for  comparatively  little,  which  rendered 
fur-trading  a  most  profitable  occupation.  New  York  City  and 
State  began  their  history  with  the  establishment  of  a  fur-trading 
post  on  Manhattan  island,  and  many  other  settlements  in  the 
colony  were  originally  merely  fur-trading  stations.  Early  in 
the  history  of  New  York,  feuds  arose  with  the  Canadian  fur 
traders  over  territorial  claims.  Trading  posts  at  New  York  and 
Albany  were  the  earliest  points  at  which  fnrs  were  collected. 

The  great  fur  companies,  the  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Dutch  Bast  ♦ 
India  and  the  Northwest  monopolized  the  early  fur  trade  of  the 
country.    The  gi*eater  portion   of  these  furs  were  shipped  to 
Europe  ai^d  formed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.    As  the  furs 
of  the  east  began  to  diminish  in  quantity  the  wilder  r^ons  of 

*The  capital  invested  increased  from  $674,209  to  $2,363,011  between  1880  and  1900,  end 
the  number  of  employees  from  366  (an  average  of  17  to  each  factory)  to  558  (an  average  of 
27  per  factory). 
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the  far  west  became  the  home  of  the  trapper.  John  Jacob  Astor 
established  posts  in  the  Northwest  territory  and  the  region  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  St.  Louis  was  the  center 
of  the  great  fur  trade  of  this  extensive  tract. 

Alaska  was  the  latest  of  the  fur-producing  regions  to  assume 
importance.  Various  arctic  animals  bearing  valuable  furs  exist 
in  that  coimtry  and  are  taken  in  large  numbers.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  home  of  the  greatest  fur-seal  fisheries  in  the  world. 

The  dressing  of  the  fur-seal  skins  is  a  delicate  operation  and 
is  performed  entirely  in  the  great  fur-dressing  centers.  In  this 
country,  New  York  City,  and  in  Europe,  London  and  Leipzig, 
handle  the  larger  proportion  of  this  fur.  These  three  cities  are 
also  the  most  important  in  the  manufacture  of  other  furs. 

In  point  of  number  the  most  important  furs  collected  in  this 
country  are  muskrat,  racoon,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  beaver, 
marten  and  buffalo.  The  large  wild  animals  have  decreased  in 
numbers  greatly,  whereas  the  smaller  animals  that  live  on  the 
crops  of  the  settler  have  increased  rapidly.  These  furs  are 
utilized  in  making  muffs,  robes,  coats,  trimmings,  boas,  collars, 
rugs,  paint  brushes  and  felt. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fur  goods  New  York  State  stands  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  State,  producing  over  half  of  the  goods 
of  the  country.  Illinois  ranks  second  (|2,456,580),  Minnesota 
third  (12,196,031)  and  Michigan  fourth  (|1,806,004).  The  in- 
dustry is  not  a  new  one,  dating  back  to  the  earliest  settlement, 
but  the  character  of  the  trade  has  changed.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  New  York's  furs  come  from  without  the  State,  and  the 
skins  of  the  smaller  animals  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  utilized  in 
the  manufacture.  The  number  of  establishments  shows  the 
^f^atest  gain,  amounting  in  1900  to  560,  with  an  average  of  less 
than  ten  employees  per  establishment.  The  tirade  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  New  York  City,  which  furnishes  96  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  the  State;  but  there  are  several  establishments  in 
Fulton  county  (Johnstown  and  Gloversville),  Buffalo  and  Roches- 
ter and  a  few  others,  23  altogether,  scattered  among  other  cities. 
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Buttons 

Eetab-  Em- 

Year.         Lbhments.  Capital.        ployeee.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 7  $15,250  100  $22,668  $19,507  $64,600 

I860 5  109,350  156  33,608  44,228  120,666 

1870 7  26,500  120  25,600  54,700  >          141.550 

1880 18  460,000  1,432  332,799  366,372  916.262 

1890 34  653.215  950  441,998  263.494  .     1,012,694 

1900 49  1,195,343  2,647  812,978  943,432  2,371.196 

With  the  exception  of  animal  food  products,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  manufacturers'  materials  from  the  animal  kingdom 
are  hides  and  skins,  which  furnish  the  basis  of  the  industries 
thus  far  treated  in  this  group.  There  are  some  other  if  less  im- 
portant materials,  however,  among  which  is  the  animal  hair  or 
fur  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  fur  hats  (see  Group  I, 
Clothing,  etc.),  and  the  bone,  horn,  etc.,  used  in  making  combs, 
buttons  and  a  variety  of  small  articles.  The  most  important  of 
these  industi'ies  in  New  York  is  the  button  industry,  although 
all  kinds  of  buttons  are  classed  together — metal,  vegetable  ivory, 
pearl,  etc. 

Buttons  originated  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  for  a 
long  period  were  little  used.  At  first  they  consisted  simply  of 
pieces  of.  wood  covered  with  cloth,  and  were  utilized  to  hold 
garments  together.  Later  brass  was  used  in  the  manufacture, 
and  machinery  was  employed  to  some  extent.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  first  important  improvement  was 
introduced.  Two  metal  discs,  the  upper  covered  with  cloth,  were 
pressed  together,  causing  their  edges  to  interlock  and  forming  a 
perfect  button.  This  same  process  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
manufacture  of  metal  buttons. 

In  this  country  button  making  was  begun  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Caspar  Wistar,  a  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, established  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  buttons, 
and  soon  after  Henry  Witeman  began  the  same  industry  at  New 
York  City.  About  1850  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons was  started.  These  buttons  are  manufactured  from  a  trop- 
ical nut  imported  from  South  America,  and  are  popular  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  colored  and  worked  into 
various  patterns.  After  repeated  attempts  by  various  persons 
to  manufacture  composition  buttons,  Isaac  Smith  of  New  York 
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finally  succeeded  in  producing  a  button  closely  resembling  those 
made  from  the  vegetable  ivory.  The  use  of  this  button  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  fashion  of  using  them  ornamentally  as 
well  as  by  the  cheapening  in  cost  resulting  from  the  invention 
of  machinery.  Two  of  the  factories  making  compoBition  but- 
tons, located  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Several  novelties,  such  as  campaign, 
society  and  photo  buttons,  made  of  celluloid,  have  assumed  con- 
siderable importance.  By  far  the  most  imx>ortant  branch  of  this 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons.  The  "ocean 
pearl "  are  made  from  shells  brought  from  South  Australia  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  These  buttons  in  1900  formed  the  most 
important  part  (30.2  per  cent)  of  the  button  industry  of  the 
country.  The  *•  fresh-water  pearl "  buttons  are  manufactured 
from  oyster  shells  taken  from  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1890  not 
a  single  "  fresh-water  pearl "  button  was  manufactured  in  this 
country.  Ten  years  later  the  industry  was. second  only  to  the 
"  ocean  pearl "  manufacture.  .  J.  F.  Boepple,  a  German  button 
maker,  first  began  the  manufacture  in  this  country  at  Muscatine, 
Iowa.  The  vast  deposits  of  shells  along  the  Mississippi  river  fur- 
nished raw  material,  and  machines  copied  from  Austrian  and 
German  models  were  constructed.  As  the  raw  material  was  so 
cheap  (costing  about  one- third  as  much  as  "  ocean  pearl "  shells) 
the  business  gi'ew  with  great  rapidity,  replacing  in  a  short  time 
the  Austrian  export  trade,  which  had  previously  furnished  a 
hand-made  pearl  button.  A  number  of  the  factories  along  the 
Mississippi  make  only  the  blanks  from  the  shell  and  ship  them  to 
eastern  factories  to  be  manufactured  into  buttons.  In  this  latter 
branch  of  the  industry  New  York  leads.  In  1900  the  centers  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  button  trade  were  as  follows :  Brass 
buttons,  Connecticut,  New  York;  composition  buttons,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York ;  "  fresh-water  pearl  "  buttons.  New  York,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania ;  "  ocean  pearl,"  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania; v^etable  ivory  buttons,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey. 

New  York  State  ranks  first  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  product  in  the  last  decade.    This 
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product  amounted  in  1900  to  f 2,371,196^  and  formed  31  per  cent 
of  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Connecticut  ranked  second 
(11,087,235),  New  Jersey  third  (:if  1,025,544)  and  Pennsylvania 
fourth  (#999,355).  Of  the  various  sorts  of  buttons  manufactured 
in  this  State  the  "  ocean  pearl "  was  the  most  important,  being 
valued  at  11,083,335.  The  vegetable  ivory  buttons  were  next 
(1407,912)  and  the  "  fresh- water  pearl  "  third  (f  397,383) .  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  various  buttons  manufac- 
tured in  the  State : 

Bone. $19,366 

aoth 64,000 

Composition 106,000 

Brass 215,200 

"  Fresh  water  pearl " 397,383 

"  Ocean  pearl" 1,083,335 

Vegetable]  ivory 407,912 

All  other  kinds 5,600 

All  other  products 72,400 

The  chief  center  of  the  industry  is  in  New  York  City,  which  has 
33  factories  employing  1,884  wage-earners;  Rochester  ha^  four 
factories  and  363  wage-earners,  Amsterdam  and  Canisteo  have 
each  two  factories,  and  Auburn,  Warsaw,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
one  each. 

Rubber  and  fiSlastlo  Good* 

Estab-  Em- 

Year.         Ibhments.  Capital.        ployeea.  Wages.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 8           $299,500  339  $58,884  $259,550  $548,500 

1860 5             675,000  723  155.094  351.069  1.002,000 

1870 10         1.777.000  1,008  489,500  1.316,803  3,076,720 

1880 24         1.589,037  1,530  697.340  1.769.673  2.914.119 

1890 20             751.195  920  484.624  636.225  1,384.820 

1900.. 55         4.114,297  2.108  832.113  2.997,636  5.303,824 

1850-1860.  India-rubber  goods. 

1870.  India-rubber  and  elastic  goods 

1880-1900.  Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

The  rubber  industry  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  all  that 
was  substantial  in  it  is  concerned,  began  with  the  invention  of 
vulcanization  in  1838.  Prior  to  that  for  about  twenty-five  years 
much  had  been  attempted  but  with  ultimate  failure  as  the  result, 
because  no  means  had  been  discovered  to  prevent  the  rubber 
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from  sticking  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  craeking  in  the  oold  of 
winter. 

The  discovery  of  vulcanizing  was  made  by  Charles  Goodyear 
of  Philadelphia,  in  whom  for  years  the  industry  had  both  its 
author  and  chief  figure.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  a  sketch  of 
rubber  manufactures  in  New  York  that  two  New  York  Oity 
capitalists  first  gave  the  inventor  the  necessary  assistance  to 
make  practical  application  of  his  discovery,  althou^  the  factory 
built  for  the  purpose  was  located  in  Massachusetts. 

New  York  never  attained  to  a  leading  position  in  the  rubber 
goods  industry  as  a  whole.*  but  from  the  beginning  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  here  in  considerable  proportions,  and  some 
important  features  were  early  developed  here.  Pour  chief 
branches  make  up  the  class  of  ^'  rtibber  and  elastic  goods  "f  here 
.  considered,  viz.,  mechanical  goods,  clothing,  druggists's  sundries 
and  hard  rubber  goods.  Having  patented  his  vulcanization  pro- 
cess  in  1844,  Charles  Goodyear  began  to  sell  licenses  for  the 
manufacture  of  different  articles  under  his  patent.  One  of  these 
was  taken  by  Daniel  Hodgman  of  New  York  for  the  manufacture 
of  doorsprings,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  made.t  Mr.  P.  M.  Bay  of 
Harlt^m  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  inventor  of  rubber  car 
springs,  for  which  he  secured  a  patent  in  1860.§  After  the  Civil 
War  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  goods  developed  rapidly,  as 
railroads  and  factories  multiplied,  until  to-day  a  great  variety 
of  such  goods  is  turned  out.    One  of  tiie  largest  firms  in  this  line 

*The  rank  of  New  York  in  1900  was  fifth  in  this  industry,  thus: 

Value  of  product. 
United  States 452,627.030 

Massachusetts S13.885,059 

New  Jersey 8,458.274 

Gonneotiout 8,246,240 

Ohio 7.330,104 

New  York 5.303.824 

Illinois 3,685,777 

tExdusive  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  belting,  hose  and  steam  packing. 

tSee  American  Rubber  Manufaeturea,  by  Charles  L.  Johnson,  in  One  Hundred  Yean  of  Amer- 
can  Commerce,  Vol.  II,  p.  500. 

SU.  S.  Census,  1860;  Manufactures,  p.  bcxviii 
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to-day  is  located  in  New  York  City,  its  product  in  1900  being 
valued  at  nearly  one  and  one-half  millions. 

After  the  development  of  his  vulcanizing  process,  Charles  Good- 
year began  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hard 
rubber.  In  this  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  brother  Nelson,  who 
in  1851  received  a  patent  for  making  hard  rubber  which  was  the 
foundation  of  that  branch  of  the  business.  For  a  score  of  years 
two  companies  practically  monopolized  the  manufacture  of  hard 
rubber  products,  one  of  which  was  a  New  York  firm  which  still 
conducts  in  New  York  City  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
for  the  production  of  this  line  of  goods,  employing  600  wage- 
earners. 

A  New  York  firm,  the  Union  Rubber  Company  of  Harlem,  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  druggists'  sundries,  having  re- 
ceived a  license  therefor  from  Charles  Goodyear  and  begun  the 
making  of  syringes,  waterbottles,  etc.,  in  the  early  fifties.  An 
important  industry  in  this  class  of  goods  is  still  carried  on  in 
New  York  City.  Of  more  importance,  however,  at  present  in 
New  York  is  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel made  from  rubber.  The  making  of  mackintoshes  is  not  a 
conspicuous  industry  here  except  for  one  New  York  City  firm 
which  employs  in  two  factories*  over  300  wage-earners,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  dress  shields,  hose  supporters  and  similar 
goods  there  is  a  considerable  industry  in  New  York  City  where 
one  large  firm  alone  employs  over  400  hands  in  making  this  class 
of  goods  whose  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  at  the  headquarters 
of  American  fashion  in  wearing  apparel  is  quite  to  be  expected. 

As  partly  indicated  already,  the  rubber  and  elastic  goods  in- 
dustry of  the  State  is  largely  concentrated  in  New  York  City. 
Fifty  out  of  55  establishments  in  fact,  and  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  employees  are  there.  Of  the  other  five  establishments  one 
only  is  of  considerable  size,  and  that  is  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  mackintosh  and  rubber  clothing  firm  above  alluded  to.  The 
others  are  located  one  each  in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  in  Suf- 
folk and  Westchester  counties,  and  none  of  these  employs  over 

*One  located  in  Dutchess  county. 
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20  wage-earners  save  the  Suffolk  county  factory  with  from  20 
to  40  hands.  Not  only  localization  in  the  metropolis,  but  eon- 
centration'in  a  few  large  firms  is  characteristic  of  the  industry 
in  this  State.  Thus  the  six  leading  firms  in  New  York  City  in 
1900  contributed  very  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  the 
State's  product  in  that  year.  The  principal  goods  manufactured 
by  these  concerns  were  respectively  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
hard  rubber  goods,  dress  shields,  mackintoshes,  etc.,  rubber  balls 
and  toys,  and  druggists'  and  stationers'  sundries. 
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X.    STONE,  CLAY  AND  GLASS  PRODUCTS 

The  dressing  of  stone,  the  burning  of  lime,  the  transformation 
of  clay  into  brick  and  pottery,  and  the  manufacture  and  orna-  • 

menting  of  glass,  make  a  group  of  industries  of  considerable 
importance,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  ten  great 
classes  of  industry  in  New  York  State.  Pennsylvania  alone 
ranks  above  New  York  in  this  group  of  industries;  other  States 
with  far  richer  mineral  resources  occupying  inferior  positions.* 
New  York  possesses  clay  deposits  suitable  for  brick  making,  but 
not  equal  to  the  finer  qualities  utilized  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.'    New  York  also  possesses  con- 


f 


siderable  cement  rock,  gyi>sum  available  for  wall  plaster,  and  4 


J 


I 


building  stone  of  good  quality ;  but  the  total  output  of  the  State's 
quarries  is  small  compared  with  any  one  of  a  hundred  branches  j 

of  manufacturing.  There  were  only  5,195  miners  and  quarry- 
men  in  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  of  whom  about 
one-third  were  miners.  The  State  mine  inspector  this  year  re- 
ports 5,196  persons  employed  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the 
State,  as  follows:  Stone  quarries,  1,246;  talc,  137;  cement,  1,700; 
gypsum,  114;  salt,  285;  garnet,  80;  graphite,  40;  iron  mines,  j 

1,594.  His  reports  do  not  state  the  output  of  the  quarries,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.    Exclusive  of  brick,  tile,  pottery  and  salt,  which  are  ^ 

really  manufactured  products,  the  aggregate  value  of  mineral  f 

products  in  this  State  in  1901  was  about  (10,000,000.  New 
York's  prominence  in  this  group  of  industries  is  not  therefore 
explained  by  her  nuneral  resources,  but  rather  by  the  enterprise  i 

of  her  citizens  in  importing  materials  from  other  States  and 
skillfully  transforming  them  into  saleable  merchandise. 

The  output  of  the  stone  quarries  of  the  State  in  1901  was 
valued  at  f 4,039,990,  and  consisted  of  the  following  stone :  Lime- 
stone, f  1,738,716;  sandstone,  $1,331,327;  granite,  f 489,828; 
marble,  |379,159 ;  slate,  f  100,960.    The  sandstone  is  chiefly  blue 

*A8  to  mineral  reeouroes,  fiee  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on 
the  subject;  also  "Mineral  Reeouroes  of  New  York  State"  by  Dr.  F,  J.  H.  Merrill,  state  geolo- 
Sist  (State  Museum  Bulletin.  No.  16. 1895) ;  "Building  Stone  in  New  York"  by  John  C.  Smock 
(Bulletin  No.  10,  1890);  "Quarries  of  Bluestone  and  other  Sandstones"  by  H.  T.  Dickinson 
(Bulletin  No.  61,  1903),  and  other  publications  of  the  State  Museum. 
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stone,  New  York's  principal  building  stone,  which  is  mainly  quar- 
ried in  the  Hudson  valley  and  is  extensively  used  for  flagging 
and  curbs  throughout  the  northeastern  States.  In  Orleans 
county  the  Medina  sandstone  is  quarried.  Of  the  granite  about 
one-fourth  is  used  in  buildings,  the  remainder  being  made  into 
paving  blocks  or  crushed  for  road  construction  (trap  rock). 
Somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  marble  is  used  for  monu- 
ments, while  nine-tenths  of  the  slate  is  used  for  roofing,  the  New 
York  variety  being  prized  for  its  delicate  shades.  Of  the  lime- 
stone about  40  per  cent  is  made  into  lime,  about  15  per  cent  used 
for  building  purposes  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  in  road 
construction.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  largest  use  of  the  stone  quarried  in 
this  State  is  in  paving  and  road  making,  and  it  is  no  surprise 
that  the  census  of  manufactures  should  report  under  the  head 
of  "  paving  and  paving  materials  "  a  gross  output  of  f  7,500,000, 
produced  by  4,700  wage-earners.  The  industry  used  |3,500,000 
worth  of  materials,  consisting  in  part  of  crushed  stone,t  paving 
blocks,  etc.,  and  in  part  of  asphalt,  concrete,  etc.  (see  table  at 
the  end  of  the  present  section).    Larger  industries  are  the  dress- 

*KiND6  OF  Bxomi  Pboduokd  m  Nvw  York  in  1901 

Granite.  Saadstone.              Marble.         Luneatone. 

Sold  in  the  rough $512,352  $2.367 

Buildins $24,312         

Monumental 1 ,325        

Other 6,150         

Dieted  for  buadins 97,860         132,943  $265,024 

Dressed  for  monumental  work. . .  6 ,283 204 ,289         

Made  into  paving  blocks 83 ,025         

Crushed  stone: 

Railroad  ballast 40,000  6,125         146,077 

Road  making 282,410  9,560         188,277 

Ckmorete,  etc 18,200  3,030         293,530 

Riprap,  rubble,  etc 12,579         13.997 

Pavmg 168,596         

Curbing j.  --o  1281,679         I  ,  „.- 

Flagstones f  ''"*  1269,790         f  ^•"** 

Lime 631,858 

Sold  to  Bme  burners 46,327 

Flux. 16,190 

Otherpurpoees 67,616               39,560  132.881 

Total  value $489.828        $1,331.327  $379.159        $1.738,716 

tThe  report  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1901,  places  the  value  of  crushed 
stone  at  $967,209  (granite.  $320,610;  limestona  $627,884;  sandstone.  $18,715). 
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ing^  and  cutting  of  stone  for  buildings  and  oionnmenti,  which 
have  increased  since  1840  as  followB: 

Stoneirorlc 

Estab-  Em- 

Year.       tislunexitfl.         Capital.        pioyees.  Waces.  Ifateriab.  Produet. 

1840. 1066.220 

1850 273  1852,320  2,391  $840,456  $840,075  2,205,255 

1890 338  1,466,200  2,920  1.227,150  1,460.206  3,481.005 

1870 333  3,057.660  4.155  2.721.870  3,017,550  7,825,363 

1880 560  4,802,056  5,877  3,406,242  4.055.445  10,180.267 

1800 476  0.160.235  7,500  6.649,720  6,220.430  15.624,960 

1000 857  11,811,305  7,883  5,120,220  6,335.225  16.372,662 

i   <•) 440        0.037,890        6.360        4.181,267        4,469,228         12,354,313 

(fr) 408         2,773.915         1.523  988.062         1.865.007  4,018.340 

1860.  Stone  and  marUe  quarries. 

1860.  Marble  and  atone  work. 

1870.  Marble  and  stone  work;  monuments  and  tombstones. 

1880.  Marble  aad  0toae  work. 

1800.  Marble  and  stone  work;  monuments  and  tombstones. 

1000.  (a)Marble  and  stone  work;  (b)monuments  and  tombstones. 

Whereas  the  stone  qnarried  in  this  State  for  monumental  work 
scarcely  exceeds  1200,000  in  valne,  the  cost  of  materialB  need  in 
making  monuments  and  tombstones  in  1900  was  almost  two 
million  dollars^  demonstrating  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  stone 
used  was  imported  from  other  States.  In  building  stone  the  dii^ 
crepancy  is  equally  great.  While,  therefore,  New  York  ranks 
only  fourth  among  the  States  in  the  matter  of  stone  quarries,  it 
is  easily  first  in  the  industry  of  cutting  and  dressing  stone.  In 
the  monument  and  tombstone  branch  of  the  industry  New  York 
has  recently  made  little  progress,  and  now  ranks  below  Vermont 
as  regards  the  output ;  but  in  the  larger  branch  of  building  stone 
work  New  York  has  a  noteworthy  lead  over  all  the  other  States, 
owing  to  the  growing  magnificence  of  public  and  business  build- 
ings in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  new  world. 

Clay  Prodveta 

Brick  and  Tiijb 

Estab-  Em- 
Year,        lishments.  Capital.  ployees.          Wases.  Materiab.  Product. 

1840 $1,108,527 

1850 246  8603,705  3.311           $862,302  $341,005  1,486,034 

1860 244  1.846.108  4,444            656,180  615,065  2.420.746 

1870 320  3.416,280  6.728  1.886.424  1,265,200  4,483.202 

1880 321  3,023,405  7.363  1.613.766  1,106,025  4,108,464 

1800 275  8.411.230  10.806  3.435.415  1.121.035  6.683,520 

1000 217  8.740,660  6,737  2,764,870  1.108.505  6,684.320 
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Clay  Prod vot»-^Qn tinned 

POTTBRT,  TXRRA  COTTA  AND  FiRB  Cl«AT  PRODUCTS. 

1840 $169,292 

1860 43  171,560  298  $94,440  $63,469  240.182 

1860 81  706.660  846  347,460  224.074  1.139,416 

1870 60  990.600  729  $04,768  $16,217  94i6.278 

1880 66  808.700  896  344,739  299.293  913.660 

1890 66        2.786.120         1,766  901.160  637,573  2,122,744 

1900 $9        4.200.627        2.377  918.347  591.431  2.690.748 

1850.  Pottery. 

1810.  Pottery;  poraelain;  drainpipe. 

1870.  Stone  and  earthenware;  drainpipe. 

1880.  Stone  and  earthenware;  drain  pipe. 

1890.  day  and  pottery  products. 

1900.  Pottery,  terra  eotta.  and  fire  clay  products;  china  decocatini^ 

From  time  immemorial  wherever  there  have  been  clay  for  the 
brick  and  cities  to  be  built,  there  the  brickmakers'  trade  has 
flourished.  Nature  having  made  New  York  harbor  the  gateway 
of  American  commerce,  and  so  the  seat  of  the  country's  great 
metropolis,  and  having  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  one  of 
the  most  extensive  deposits  of  blue  and  yellow  clay  in  the  United 
States,*  a  great  clay-working  industry  in  New  York  State  was 
but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  peopling  of  this  country. 

Under  the  Dutch  rule  of  the  colony  the  buildings  were  chiefly 
made  of  brick  imported  from  Holland.  Very  early,  however,  the 
native  building  material  placed  by  nature  so  near  at  hand  began 
to  be  exploited.  The  earliest  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  Fort  Orange  or  vicinity  as  indicated  by 
account  books  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  "patroons,"  which  show 
that  yellow  bricks  made  in  the  colony  were  sold  between  1630  and 
1646  for  fifteen  florins  (|6.00)  per  M.f  Twenty  years  later 
(1660-64)  brick  kilns  are  reported  to  have  been  in  successful 
operation  in  New  Amsterdam  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  city  during  the  last  years  of  Governor  Stuyvesant's 
administration. 

Beginning  thus  with  the  earliest  growth  of  the  first  city,  brick 
making,  whose  product  is  preeminently  a  city  building  material, 
hafi  ever  since  been  a  growing  industry  of  the  State,  as  flrert  of 
all  the  great  metropolis  and  later  other  cities  have  been  built  up. 
The  great  center  of  the  industry  has  always  been  the  Hudson 
valley,  due  to  its  proximity  to  New  York  City,  the  broad  waters 

*Clay%  of  New  York.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Mueeum  No.  35.  p.  087. 
tBiflhop   History  of  American  Manufacturefl,  I,  pp.  222-3. 
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of  the  river  supplying  such  cheap  transportation  for  the  heavy 
product  as  to  place  the  output  of  the  entire  valley  as  far  north 
as  Troy  at  the  disposal  of  the  metropolis,  where  in  fact  the  great 
bulk  of  that  output  is  still  consumed  to-day.  In  the  Hudson 
region,  which  was  much  of  the  time  in  the  very  track  of  the  con- 
flict, the  industry  of  colonial  times  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
came  a  revival  and  great  development,  which  by  1850  had  made 
the  Hudson  valley  the  great  building  brick  center  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  to-day.  While  its  native  supplies  of  raw  material 
and  nearness  to  a  great  market  have  been  the  prime  causes  of 
this  pre-eminence,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  modem  processes 
and  appliances  of  the  industry  have  been  to  a  large  extent  prod- 
ucts of  the  Hudson  valley  also.  It  is  said  that  James  Wood,  of 
Haverstraw,  revolutionized  brick-making  by  discovering  the  effi- 
cacy of  coal  dust,  etc.  (about  1815),  and  that  the  first  brick 
machine  used  in  the  United  States  was  invented  by  Nathaniel 
Adams  of  Cornwall,  who  was  also  the  first  to  use  the  iron  temper- 
ing wheel.  The  first  tempering  wheel  had  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Wood  about  1825,  previous  to  which  time  tempering  was  done 

by  the  feet  of  oxen  or  by  an  iron  spade  in  the  hands  of  a  man. 

• 

In  1900  no  less  than  72  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  brick  and 
tile  made  in  New  York  was  produced  in  the  ten  Hudson  river 
counties  of  Rensselaer,  Albany,  Columbia,  Greene,  Dutchess, 
Ulster,  Putnam,  Orange,  Westchester  and  Rockland.*  Their 
total  product  was  valued  at  $4,070,221,  or  two  and  two-thirds 
times  as  much  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  great  building 
brick  centers  of  the  country.  Cook  county,  Illinois  (f  1,540,790) , 
and  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania    (f  1,497,304 ).t    Tile  is 

.^Further  oomparison  of  the  HudBon  river  counties  with  the  entire  State  may  be  eeen  in  the 

following  table: — 

BmCK  AND  TiLB,  1900. 

Hudaon  river 
The  State.         counties. 

Establiflhments 217  112 

Capital $8,740,660  $5,502,698 

Employees 6,737  4,895 

Wagea $2,764,879  $2,040,046 

Value  of  products $5,684,320  $4,070,221 

^  tEaoh  of  these  other  two  centers,  it  will  be  observed,  is  contiguous  to  one  of  the  two  largest 
cities  of  the  country  after  New  York,  and  each  disposes  of  nearly  all  its  product  in  its  own 
metropolis. 
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but  an  insignificant  product  in  the  Hudson  district^  and  nearly 
all  the  brick  made  are  common  building  brick.*  The  chief  cen- 
ters of  brick  making  in  the  Hudson  valley  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Haverstraw,  Kingston  and  Newbui^h. 

Outside  of  the  Hudson  river  counties  brick  and  tile  were  pro- 
duced in  New  York  in  1900  to  the  value  of  f  1,614,099.  Here, 
also,  common  building  brick  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the 
product,  accounting  for  f  1,394,376  of  the  above  value.  Clay  or 
shale  suitable  for  the  making  of  common  brick  is  to  be  found  so 
extensively  through  the  State  that  in  general  wherever  the  brick 
were  needed  there  they  have  been  made,  and  as  the  Hudson  valley 
yards  were  developed  to  supply  the  metropolis,  so  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  State  the  distribution  of  the  brickyards  is  chiefly  de- 
termined by  the  distribution  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Thus 
a  map  of  the  State  revealing  the  location  of  its  brickyards  shows 
them  to  be  especially  numerous  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  State  from  Schenectady  up  the  Mohawk  vall^  and  on  to 
Buffalo,  in  Oswego,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  in  the 
south,  central  and  western  counties  and  on  Long  Island.  The 
balance  of  the  product  of  brick  and  tile  for  the  State  (value 
f 219,723)  consisted  of  red  front  brick  (f 26,083),  fancy  colored 
front  brick  ($112,718),  vitrified  paving  brick  ($57,168),  drain  tile 
($18,460),  ornamental-shaped  brick  ($1,109)  and  misoellaneoufi 
products  ($5,185).  The  amount  of  paving  brick  manufaotured 
in  the  State  in  1900  is  notable  inasmuch  as  none  were  made  in 
1890.  Until  lately  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose  has  been  so 
plentiful  here  as  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  paving.  But 
vitrified  brick  are  now  coming  into  use  more  and  more  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  stone,  and  a  new  branch  of  the  brick  industry  has 
sprung  up  here  whose  product  in  1900  (value  $224,673)  was  next 
in  importance  after  common  brick.  Vitrified  brick  are  made 
chiefly  in  the  Hudson  river  region,  but  important  factories,  using 

*The  products  of  the  HudBon  river  districts  in  1900  were. — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Common  brick 930.076,000        $3,804,866 

Red  front  brick 12,500,000  85,500 

Vitrified  paving  brick ; 15,469,000  167,606 

Drain  tile 8.000 

All  other  products 4,350 

Total $4,070,221 
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shale  instead  of  clay,  are  located  in  the  south,  central  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  class  of  brick  and  tile  products  New  York  ranked  first 
among  the  States  in  1860,  1860  and  1880.  In  1870  and  at  the 
last  two  censuses  it  stood  second.  In  the  manufacture  of  com- 
mon building  brick  the  State  has  led  for  many  decades,  but  Penn- 
sylvania now  stands  first  in  the  combined  class  owing  to  her  very 
much  larger  product  of  pressed,  fancy  colored  and  vitrified  bridt 
and  tile.* 

In  the  group  of  pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products  New 
York  holds  no  such  important  place  as  in  the  brick  and  tile  class. 
Her  rank  in  the  group  was  fourth  among  the  States  in  1900,  but 
the  three  leading  States,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  with  their  great 
pottery  industries,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  its  large  production 
of  stoneware  and  fire  brick,  far  outclassed  her.f 

The  pottery  industry  of  New  York  has  at  least  the  distincticm 
of  being  very  old,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Dutch  settlers  in  1860-64 
had  potteries  on  Long  Island  which  were  turning  out  ware  that 
was  rivaling  the  Delft  product  of  Holland.):  But  this  early  start 
did  not  sulBce  to  make  New  York  a  large  pottery  producing  State 
at  any  time,  doubtless  because  of  the  overshadowing  importance 
of  this  industry  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which 
also  the  potter  very  early  plied  his  trade  and  in  which  superior 
deposits  of  potter's  clay  lay  nearer  to  the  supply  of  fuel  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  table  the  minor 
importance  of  potteries  among  the  clay  industries  of  New  Y<h^ 
in  1900  appears,  pottery  products  being  here  set  off  from  all  the 
other  classes. 

*The  value  of  briok  and  tile  produced  in  1900  in  the  five  leading  states  was  as  follows: — 
United  States,  $51,270,476:  Pennsylvania.  $5,954,416;  New  York,  $5,684,320;  Ulinois, 
$5,081,394;  Ohio,  $4,629,587;  Indiaaa,  $2.931,21L 

tThus.— 

PoraDBT,  TutBA  COVTA  ANP  FiBB  CukT  PbODUCIB. 

Value  of  Per  cent, 

products,  1900.      of  U.  S. 

United  States $44,263,386 

Ohio ;... $11,851,225  26.8 

New  Jersey 8,940,723  20.2 

Pennsylvania 8,127,429  18.4 

New  York 2,389,449  5.4 

niinois 2,143,521  4.9 

MiHoari 1,662,150  3.7 

ILamb's  HIsUny  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I,  p.  196. 
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Clat  pBOiyucTB,  Nbw  York,  1890. 

Biiek,  tile  aad  terra  eotta: 

Common  biiok 

PresBed  biiok 

Fancy  oolored  briok 

Vitrified  bricks  and  blocks. 

Eleotrioal  conduits 

Sewer  pipe 

Drain  tile 

Fhie  Uninflps. 

Stove  linings 

Fumsoe  fittings 

Gas  retorts 

Fire  brick 

Roofing,  floor,  and  enoaustlo  tile 

Hollow  briok,  fire  proofing,  and  terra  ootta  lumber 

Chimney  tops 

ArohHeotural  terra  ootta 

All  other  briok,  tile  and  terra  cotta  products 

Total 

Pottery: 

Stone  ware 

China  (porcelain) 

Art  pottery  and  porcelain 

All  other  pottery  products 

Total 

Qband  Total 

Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs  of  New  York  Oity  (the  original 
home  of  the  industry  in  this  State),  and  Syracuse  (since  1870), 
are  the  chief  centers  of  the  pottery  industry  of  the  State.  Nearly 
all  of  the  tableware  produced  here  is  made  in  one  or  the  other 
of  those  centers.  The  largest  i)ottery  in  the  State,  employing 
250  hands,  is  located  in  Syracuse,  and  produces  x>orcelain  table- 
ware much  esteemed  for  its  strength  and  toughness  combined 
with  lightness.  A  special  branch  of  the  pottery  industry  has 
been  recently  developed  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  inau- 
lators,  using  feldspar  from  Fulton  and  Westchester  counties. 
There  are  factories  devoted  to  tiiis  class  of  goods  in  Bro<^lyn, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  and  Victor,  Ontario  county. 

A  variety  of  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products  is  made  in  New 
York,  as  shown  in  the  table  above.  Architectural  terra  cotta  is 
most  prominent  among  these.  Not  only  for  ornamentation  of 
brick  buildings  but  as  a  substitute  for  brick  or  stone  in  the 
modern  steel  frame  buildings,  this  product  is  coming  more  and 


Rank  of 
Value.          New 
York. 

$6,274,366 

1 

136,127 

6 

113,718 

6 

342.846 

6 

20.000 

6 

61,293 

18 

41,176 

7 

10.480 

8 

74,607 

3 

60.649 

6 

4.760 

6 

227,814 

7 

91.646 

4 

108,926 

6 

176,026 

1 

417.360 

3 

283,616 

6 

$7,424,177 

3 

$33,344 

11 

336,680 

3 

1.000 

6 

278.668 

7 

$649,692 

6 

$8,073,769 

4 
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more  into  demand.  In  this  State  it  is  produced  chiefly  by  two 
large  firms  on  Long  and  Staten  islands,  using  Staiten  Island  and 
New  Jersey  clays.  Fire  brick  constituted  the  next  most  im- 
portant product  in  1900,  but  there  was  a  noticeable  decline  in 
this  industry  between  1890  (value  of  product,  |365,755)  and  1900 
(J227,814),  a  circumstance  duplicated  in  several  other  States, 
and  due  apparently  to  an  increasing  concentration  of  this  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  and  also  in  New  Jersey.  Ohimuey 
tops,  third  in  importance,  are  a  specialty  which  has  been  de- 
veloped almost  entirely  since  1890,  when  the  product  was  valued 
at  1542,  and  one  in  which  New  York's  product,  though  in  itself 
not  large,  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  State.  In  fourth  place 
in  value  of  product  in  1900,  and  the  only  other  class  of  goods 
which  exceeded  f  100,000  in  value,  are  hollow  brick,  fire  proofing 
and  terra  cotta  lumber,  another  product,  like  architectural  terra 
cotta,  for  which  modem  building  methods  have  created  a  demand. 
In  the  combined  pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  industries 
New  York  City  is  the  chief  center  for  the  State,  her  product  con- 
stituting 44.2  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  in  1900.  Her  rank 
among  cities  of  the  United  States  having  20,000+  population  was 
sixth,  and  her  output  was  equal  to  2.6  per  cent  of  that  for  the 
entire  industry. 

Llniey  Cement  and  Plaster 

Estab-  Em- 

Year.        Ijflhments.         Capital.        ployeos.  Wages.  Materials.         Product. 

1860 220  $626,260  862  $226,704  $406,774  $881,384 

1860 205  658.541  829  244.730  446,185  1.205,776 

1870 271         2.008.610        1,808  630,170        1,337,607  2,031.630 

1880 80  087,832        1,212  312,817  500,733  1,005,520 

1800 04        4,712,864        2,470        1,117.600         1.281,880  3,556,257 

1000 117        8,447,023         3.880         1,753.212         2,408,560  6,188.342 

1850.  Lime;  oement;  plaster;  whiting. 

1860.  Lime;  plaster  ground  and  quarried;  whiting. 

1870.  Lime;  plaster,  ground. 

1880.  Cement;  lime. 

1800.  Lime  and  cement. 

1000.  Lime  and  cement. 

The  lime,  cement  and  plaster  industry  is  closely  allied  in  de- 
velopment to  the  building  trades.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
it  has  increased  nearly  six-fold  in  the  United  States.  The  busi- 
ness is  not,  however,  of  recent  introduction.    In  1850  the  value 
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of  lime  manufactured  in  the  country  was  over  two  million  dol- 
lars, and  in  New  York  State  1312,159.  The  cement  product  waa 
valued  at  f  509,110  in  the  United  States,  over  half  of  which  was 
produced  in  New  York  State.  Plaster  was  also  valued  at 
1428,914,  New  York  State  producing  about  the  same  proportion 
as  of  cement.  The  earliest  development  of  these  industries,  how- 
ever, was  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  the  leading  State  ex- 
cept for  a  period  in  1870-90,  when  New  York  ranked  first.  The 
product  of  the  two  States  forms  about  one*half  of  the  aggregate 
output  in  tiie  United  States. 

Lime  is  used  not  only  as  a  building  material,  but  in  many 
chemical  industries  (in  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc 
process,  and  in  the  making  of  paper,  glass,  beet  sugar,  chloride 
of  lime  and  carbon  dioxide).  It  is  obtained  by  burning  lime- 
stone (calcium  carbonate)  in  a  furnace,  and  the  presence  of  lime- 
stone is  of  course  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  industry.  New 
York  has  abundant  but  not  unique  dei>ositB  of  limestone  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Hudson,  Lake  Ohamplain,  St.  Lawrence,  Mohawk, 
etc.,  and  lime  is  produced  in  thirty-six  counties  of  the  State,  but 
especially  in  Westchester,  Ulster,  St.  Lawrence,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  etc. 

Lime  being  soluble  in  water  cannot  be  used  in  its  simple  state 
for  laying  foundations  in  water,  and  hence  it  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  hardening  materials  for  bridge  and  road  construction. 
The  name  cement  was  formerly  applied  to  materials  that  were 
added  to  lime  mortar  in  order  to  make  it  harden  under  water; 
but  subsequently  the  term  was  used  for  all  combined  material 
which  yielded  a  mortar  that  hardened  under  water,  and  was  thus 
extended  to  include  Rosendale,  or  natural  rock  (i.  e.,  limestone), 
and  Portland  cement,  which  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  marl  and 
clay.  Until  recent  years  most  of  the  cement  used  in  thia  coun- 
try was  imported,  but  the  domestic  product  now  nearly  suffices 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  first  cement  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1823,  was  the  result  of  a  discovery  made  near 
Rosendale,  when  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  was  being  con- 
structed in  Ulster  county.    It  was  noticed  that  the  lime  burned 
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from  certain  strata  in  that  region  hardened  under  water  instead 
of  slaking.  Similar  discoveries  followed  rapidly  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  water  lime  rock  was  found  in  western  and  central  New 
York,  in  the  Lehigh  valley  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  James, 
Potomac  and  Ohio  river  valleys,  where  natural  cements  were 
made  at  relatively  early  dates.*  In  1901  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 7,084,823  barrels  of  natural  rock  cement,'  of  which  2,234,131 
barrels  (valued  at  f  1,117,066)  were  produced  in  New  York,  the 
leading  State.  Of  the  sixty  plants  in  the  United  States  making 
natural  cement  only,  eighteen  are  in  New  York  and  are  confined 
to  three  counties — Ulster  (the  principal  centers  being  Rosendale 
and  Binnewater),  Onondaga  and  Erie  (Buffalo  and  Akron). 

Since  1892  the  natural  rock  cement  industry  has  been  declin- 
ing, owing  to  the  competition  of  the  Portland  cement.  Experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  this  variety  of  cement  were  b^un 
in  New  York  about  the  year  1875,t  and  there  are  now  (1902) 
seven  manufacturing  plants  in  operation,  one  in  Ulster  county, 
one  in  Greene  county,  one  in  Schoharie  county  (Howe's  Cave), 
one  in  Glens  Falls  i Warren  county),  one  in  Onondaga  county 
and  two  in  Wayiand,  Steuben  county.  The  total  output  in  1901 
was  617,228  barrels,  valued  at  one  dollar  a  barrel.  This  was  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  whole  country,  while  Penn- 
sylvania, the  leading  producer,  makes  fully  one-half  of  the  Ameri- . 
can  output  of  Portland  cement;  its  product  in  1901  being 
7,091,500  barrels,  valued  at  96,382,350. 

In  the  last  decade  the  manufacture  of  wall  plaster  has  been 
developed  in  New  York  owing  to  the  discovery  that  it  could  be 
made  of  the  gypsum  that  abounds  here.  Gypsum  yields  a  gray 
plasty,  which  is  as  satisfactory  for  papered  walls  as  a  piaster 
that  ifi  pure  white;  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  land  plaster.  The 
principal  plants  are  at  Newburgh,  New  YcHrk,  Oakfield  (Genesee 
county),  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

*Ries,  The  Lime  and  Cement  Industriee  of  New  York,  State  Miueum  Bulletin,  No.  44« 
pases  681  ff. 

tSee  Chapters  oa  the  Cement  Industry  in  New  York,  by  E.  C.  Eokel,  in  the  monograph 
cited  above. 
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OUuNi  and  Obuiairare 

Gi*A8S  Manufactcbx. 

Gstab-  Wage- 

Year,        liahments.         Capital.        earners.  Waces.  Materials.  Product. 

1850 18  S393.300  040  S310,624  $200,830  $781,575 

1860 18  591.300  1.253  303.756  402.812  1.108.186 

1870 40  1,100.366  2.216  850.858  716.165  2.163.573 

1880 20  1,875,600  3,078  1,046,812  044.601  2.420.706 

1800 30  2.207,600  3,220  1,422,626  825,408  2,723,010 

1000 27  2,242,834  2,556  1.305,264  800.500  2.756.078 

Glam  CuTTiNa,  Stainino,  Orn>mbntino,  Etc. 

1860 6            $14,700              43             $18,504             $12,015  $58,350 

1870 10              00,000            203             123,076             112.436  328,500 

1880 100            506,130        1,051            451.104-*          868,452  1.801,062 

1800 105            057,360        1,205            836,701            002.612  '      2.503.860 

1000 135         1.621.422         2,063         1,074.070         1.406.241  3.550,236 

One  of  the  oldest  of  New  York's  manufacturing  industries  is 
that  of  glass  making,  for  before  1689  glass  was  made  on  Man- 
hattan Island  by  one  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  Jan  Smeedes  by 
name.*  In  spite  of  its  early  start,  however,  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  industry  here,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  altliough  signs  of  its  existence  at  various  times  in 
that  period  are  not  lacking.  De  Witt's  farm  map  of  New  York 
of  1732  shows  a  ''  glass-house  farm  "  in  Manhattan  in  a  position 
indicating  a  different  factory  from  that  of  Smeedes,  above  men- 
tioned. In  1754  a  glass  works  was  erected  by  a  Dutchman  named 
Bamber,  in  Kings  county.  An  allusion  by  Qovernor  Moore  in  a 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1767  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  glass  house  at  Fort  George  in  that  year.f  But 
these  colonial  ventures  appear  to  have  met  with  little  success, 
and  financial  reverses  are  said  to  have  been  the  .rule  with  them. 
The  difficulty  of  competing  with  the  establicAed  makers  of  Europe 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  importing  the  requi- 
site skilled  labor  at  large  expense,  and  the  glass-workers,  when 
finally  induced  to  venture  into,  the  colonies,  frequently  proved 
unreliable  and  deserted  the  new  enterprises  with  disaster  to  the 
latter. 

^Bishop,  History  of  American  ManufaotureB,  Vol.  I.  pp.  233-4. 

tSee  Manufadurt  of  OIom,  a  special  rftport  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks  in  U.  8.  Census,  1880.  vol. 
II.  pp.  102^1152,  at  page  93  of  the  monograph. 
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The  scarcity  of  glass,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  imports  during 
the  Revolution,  served  to  incite  new  ventures  in  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  1785-6  several  attempts  to  establish  factories  were 
made.  One  of  these  was  at  a  place  then  called  Dowesborough, 
near  Albany.  Its  proprietors  applied  to  the  State  Legislature 
for  aid  at  the  time  the  factory  was  built,  but  without  success, 
and  the  plant,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  was  soon  deserted. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  new  proprietors  acquired  and  re- 
habilitated the  factory  and  succeeded  in  securing  from  the  Legis- 
lature in  1793  a  loan  of  £3,000  for  eight  years  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  business.  Three  years  later  the  operations  of  this  plant 
had  grown  so  that  a  village  was  laid  out  and  named  Hamilton, 
and  in  1797  the  firm  was  chartered  by  the  State  as  the  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company  and  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years. 
The  combination  of  enterprise  and  State  aid  in  this  undertaking 
developed  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  glass  manufac- 
tory in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000 
square  feet  of  window  glass  per  month,  besides  bottles  and  flint 
glass. 

Evidence  of  growth  in  the  industry  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  seeq  in  the  incorporation  of  glass 
works  in  Rensselaer  county  in  1806  (one  factory)  and  in  Madi- 
son and  Ulster  counties  (one  each)  in  1809.  The  Federal  census 
of  1810  reported  four  glass  factories  for  New  York  State,  with 
an  output  that  year  of  3,805,000  square  feet  (evidently  window 
glass)  valued  at  ?608,800.  About  that  time  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  quite  a  little  "  boom  "  in  the  industry,  for  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  in  1810  as  a  State  Commissioner  was  examining  the 
country  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river,  recorded  in  his  pri- 
vate journal  that  he  found  at  Geneva  a  glass  factory  in  process 
of  erection,  and  at  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  one  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  two  others  in  contemplation,  and  that  there  were  alto- 
gether no  less  than  ten  works  in  the  State*  either  already  or 
about  to  be  established,  and  remarked  that  it  was  "to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  business  is  being  overdone."! 

*Five  in  Oneida  county,  and  one  each  in  Albany   Madison.  Ontario,  Rensselaer  and  Ulster 
counties. 

tQuoted  by  Weeks,  op.  cit.  p.  94. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ventures  in 
glass  making  continued  to  be  made  at  various  places*  in  the 
State  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  the  census  of  1850 
showed  eighteen  factories  here.  Characteristic  in  general  of  this 
period  would  seem  to  be  a  continued  development  of  the  indufltry 
in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the 
State  there  w?w  considerable  shifting  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other, and  the  whole  number  of  up-State  establishments  increased 
but  little  if  any.f  This  shifting  of  the  industry  as  to  locality  was 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  fuel  is  the  chief  item  of  expense  in  the 
production  of  glass,  and  the  localization  of  the  industry  has 
always  been  determined  chiefly  by  this  factor.  Until  very  near 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  wood  waa  the  only  fuel 
used  in  New  York  State  for  making  glass,!  and  the  factories 
were  established  as  a  rule  where  thick  forests  gave  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wood,  and  as  these  were  thinned  in  one  place  either  by 
the  lumberman  or  glassmaker,  or  both,  the  latter  moved  to  fresh 
supplies  of  fuel.  This  shifting  of  the  industry  within  the  State, 
it  may  be  noted  here,  was  much  less  marked  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  when  wood  had  given  way  to  coal  for  fuel,  and  a  per- 
manent supply  of  the  latter  was  available  wherever  the  necessary 
railroad  transportation  had  been  developed.  The  early  perma- 
nence of  the  industry  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  was  doubt- 
less the  result  of  nearness  to  the  metropolitan  market,  combined, 
perhaps,  with  plentiful  fuel  supplies  in  the  forests  of  Long  Island, 
or  at  other  points  easily  reached  by  cheap  water  transportation. 

Two  fairly  distinct  periods  may  be  marked  off  in  the  history 
of  New  York's  glass  industry  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 

*In  1818  a  new  window-glass  factory  waa  started  in  RensseUier  county.  From  the  census 
of  1820  it  appears  there  were  then  two  window-gli^  factories  in  Madison  county,  one  window- 
glass  and  one  ccown-i^aas  factory  in  Oneida  county,  and  two  window-glass  works  in  Ulster 
county.  In  1820  a  glass  factory  was  built  in  New  York  City,  and  another  was  erected  in 
Brooklyn  in  1823.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  a  large  glass-globe  manufactory  at  Albany. 
Three  flint-glass  factories  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity  were  reported  to  the  tariff  convention 
held  there  in  1831.  In  1832  a  crown-glass  factory  was  started  in  Clinton  county.  In  1845  a 
glass  works  was  built  at  Durhamville  in  Oneida  county.     (Weeks  p.  94.) 

tThus,  in  1860  (figures  for  1850  not  being  available),  there  were  nine  factories  in  New  York, 
Kings  and  Queens  counties,  leaving  but  nine  for  the  remainder  of  the  State,  and  of  the  actual 
or  prospective  up-State  glass  counties  enumerated  by  Clinton  in  1810.  Albany.  Madison • 
Ontario  and  Rensselaer  were  not  in  the  list  at  all,  while  Oneida  had  but  one  factory  (5  in  1810), 
and    Brie,  Jefferson,  Oswego.  Saratoga  and  Wayne  had  become  producers  of  glass. 

tSee  Weeks,  op.  cit.  p.  94. 
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teenth  century.  The  first  was  from  1850  to  1880,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  a  strong  growth  in  each  decade,*  so  that  in  the  latter 
year  the  output  was  equal  to  three  times  that  at  the  middle  of 
the  century.  The  second  period  covers  the  last  two  decades, 
and  witnessed  a  decided  check  in  growth  between  1880  and  1890, 
while  the  product  barely  showed  a  gain  in  value  in  the  last  de- 
cade. As  a  result  of  the  gi'owth  to  1880  New  York  stood  third 
among  the  States  in  the  value  of  glass  produced.  In  1890,  how- 
ever, it  had  dropped  to  fifth  place  and  in  1900  to  sixth.  This 
decline  in  rank  in  the  last  two  decades  is  not  chiefly  due  to  the 
retarded  development  here  of  the  last  two  decades,  but  rather 
both  of  these  facts  are  the  result  of  a  general  movement  of  the 
industry  westward,  consequent  upon  tlie  discovery  and  use  of 
natural  gas,  which  is  superior  to  coal  as  a  glass-making  fuel,  first 
in  Ohio  and  later  in  Indiana,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  these 
two  States  to  second  and  fourth  plaees.t  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  the  growth  of  New  York's  glass  industry  in  the 
period  to  1880  was  undoubtedly  made  possible  only  by  the  State's 
proximity  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields.  Coal  was  probably 
first  used  in  the  industry  here  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  but  very  soon  thereafter  it  became  a  necessity,  both 
because  wood  had  become  scarcer  and  was  inferior  to  coal.  Al- 
though the  State  itself  was  without  native  supplies  it  lay  so  near 
to  the  great  sources  in  Pennsylvania  that  railway  transportation 
easily  brought  the  necessary  fuel  to  the  New  York  glass  maiiu- 

*The  gain  between  1880  and  1880  was  more  evenly  distributed  between  the  two  decades 
than  appears  in  the  introductory  table  above,  as  the  currency  values  of  1870  must  be  reduced 
about  20  per  o«nt.  for  comparison  with  other  years. 

fThe  position  of  New  York  relative  to  other  important  glass  producing  States  at  each  of 
the  last  three  censuMs  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


State. 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Illinois 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Per  cent  of  value  of 

U.  8.  product. 

Rank. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1880 

1890. 

1900. 

41.2 

41.8 

38.9 

1 

1 

1 

3.7 

7.3 

28.1 

8 

4 

2 

13.3 

12.7 

9.0 

2 

3 

9 

7.3 

13.8 

8.1 

4 

2 

4 

4.3 

5.8 

5.0 

6 

6 

5 

11.5 

6.6 

4.9 

3 

5 

6 

3.5 

2.3 

3.3 

9 

9 

7 

4.4 

3.0 

1.4 

5 

8 

8 

2.8 

3.1 

1.0 

10 

7 

9 

4.0 

1.0 

0.7 

7 

10 

10 
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facturer  bo  that  the  industry's  continued  development  here  was 
possible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  of  glass  manufactured  in 
New  York  State  in  1900 : 

OZ.AM  Maz»b  iM.NBW^YomK  in  IflOO 

^  lUnkof 

Kind.  Quantity.  Value.  New 

York. 
Building  glass: 

Window  glass  50-foot  boxes 80,522  $243,085  5 

Gathedral  glass,  sq.  ft 548,282  46,694  4 

Other  building  glass 57,011  1 

Total $346,790  5 

Pressed  and  blown  glass: 

Lamps,  dos 15,599  $7,447  5 

Chimneys,  dos 186,800  96,707  5 

Lantern  globes,  dos 162,038  189,629  1 

Shades,  i^obes,  gas  and  eleotrio  pMMii,  dos 312,500  520,000  2 

Opal  ware,  dos ."^ 1 ,000  1 ,500  6 

All  other  pressed  and  blown  glass 358,501  1 

Total $1 ,173,784  5 

Bottles  and  jais: 

Prescription  vials  and  druggists'  wareu,  gross 81 ,803  $203 ,  734  5 

Beers,  sodas  and  minerals,  gross 134,364  495,398  4 

Liquors  and  aasks,  gross 44.171  110,221  6 

Milk  jars  gross 6,938  33.863  5 

Fniit  Jan.  gross 31 .235  128.966  4 

Patent  and  proprietary  gross 57,224  120.543  5 

Packers  and  preservers,  gross 11 .430  33.706  6 

Demijohns  and  oarboys,  grooB 10,929  18,896  4 

All  other  bottles  and  jars 49.950  5 

Total $1 ,195.276  5 

Value  of  all  other  pressed  and  blown  ware 41 ,  128  4 

Total — pressed  and  blown,  bottles  and  jars $2,410,188  6 

GA.4ND  Total $2,756,978  6 

In  building  glass  New  York's  production  is  comparatively  in- 
significant. Less  window  glass  is  made  here  now  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  has  been  developed 
recently  in  New  York  City,  however,  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
pensive "  art  glass  "  of  such  high  grade  that  it  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  glass  men  of  all  countries  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  in  this  new  field  the  Btate  stands  first.  Window  glass  was 
manufactured  in  1900  by  three  factories  in  Ithaca  and  one  each 
in  Ganastota  and  Durhamville.  Cathedral  and  other  building 
glass  are  Kings  county  products. 

New  York's  importance  in  the  glass  industry  is  due  entirely  to 
the  pressed  and  blown  glassware  and  bottles  and  jars  which  she 
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produces.  Brooklyn  borough,  of  the  metropolis,  is  the  chief 
center  in  this  branch,  with  nearly  onethird  of  the  establishments 
and  over  one-third  of  the  employees  for  the  State,  and  producing 
nearly  all  classes  of  articles,  but  particularly  pressed  and  blown 
ware.  Pressed  and  blown  products  are  in  fact  produced  to  any 
extent  worthy  of  mention  outside  of  Kings  county  and  two  es- 
tablishments in  the  neighboring  county  of  Queens,  only  in 
Corning  and  Port . Jervis  with  one  factory  each,  that  at  Coming 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  Bottles  and  jars  are  pro- 
duced in  Brooklyn,  but  also  in  large  quantities  in  nine  estab- 
lishments in  Bingbamton,  Clyde,  Lancaster,  Lockport,  Olean  (2), 
Poughkeepsie  and  Rochester  (2),  and  all  but  two  of  these  are 
lai^e  establishments  with  over  100  wage-earners  each. 

While  nature  has  not  endowed  New  York  with  the  resources 
to  enable  her  to  8:ustain  any  such  important  glass-making  indus- 
try as  the  coal  and  natural  gas  States,  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  made  from  glass  (cutting,  staining,  ornamenting,  etc.) 
she  has  developed  an  industry  in  which  her  position  is  pre- 
eminent among  the  States,  and  which  puts  her  in  the  third  place 
in  the  combined  glass  industries.  This  has  been  a  growth  of  the 
last  forty  years,  but  an  exceedingly  rapid  one,  from  a  product 
of  a  little  over  f  50,000  in  1860  to  one  over  sixty  times  as  great 
in  1900.  In  the  latter  year  the  value  of  New  York's  product  in 
this  class  of  goods  was  equal  to  40.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States  and  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  any  other 
State.* 

There  is  considerable  specialization  and  localization  in  this 
branch  of  the  glass  industry  in  New  York  State.  Of  the  135 
establishments,  105,  with  about  60  per  cent  of  the  employees,  are 
in  Greater  New  York,  chiefly  in  Manhattan  borough  (77  estab- 
lishments), the  remainder  being  in  Brooklyn.    Various  products 

"^The  value  of  product  in  1000  in  the  four  leftdins  States  was  as  follows:—' 

Glam  CuTnNa,  Stahono  and  Obnambntino.  1900. 

Value  of  product. 
United  States $8,776,006 

New  York $3,650,236 

Fenusylvanin 1 ,262,983 

ininois 1,168.338 

MiMOori 872,126 
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are  made  in  the  metropolis,  first  in  importance  being  bevelled  and 
polished  glass,  followed  by  cut  glass,  with  important  interests 
in  stained  and  decorated  glass.  Outside  of  New  York  City  by 
far  the  most  important  product  is  cut  glass,  manufactured  chiefly 
in  Coming.  This  city  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  has  be- 
come an  important  center  for  the  production  of  this  ware,  and 
five  large  concerns  there  employed  between  500  and  600  hands 
in  1900,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  total  number  employed  in 
the  combined  group  of  glass  products  here  considered.  There 
are  also  two  important  cut  glass  establishments  in  Port  Jervis 
and  Jamestown.  The  remaining  factories  in  the  State  making 
products  from  glass  are  of  smaller  size  and  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing diflFerent  products,  cut  or  stained  glass  most  frequently, 
at  various  places  in  the  State. 

The  manufacture  of  mirrors,  which  is  classed  as  a  separate 
industr}'  in  the  census  statistics,  is  another  important  branch  of 
the  glass  manufacture  of  New  York.  As  shown  in  the  following 
table,  there  are  thirty-six  establishments  employing  about  1,000 
wage-earners  at  this  work,  nearly  all  (913  out  of  944)  being  in 
New  York  City. 
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XI.    FISHERIES 

The  census  of  1850,  with  which  comparative  statistics  of  manu- 
factures almost  uniformly  begin,  included  192  establishments 
that  could  not  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  foregoing  ten  groups. 
The  principal  one  of  these  was  the  fisheries,  for  which  the  census 
reported  29  firms  with  |d95,500  of  capital  invested,  employing 
608  workers  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  f  153,024  in  wages,  and 
obtaining  sea  food  of  the  value  of  |353,775.  Fisheries  are  no 
longer  included  in  the  census  of  manufactures,  and  the  statistics 
most  nearly  comparable  with  the  foregoing  are  those  published 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  which  in  1901  collected 
information  concerning  the  ocean  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  (New  York  to  Virginia).  According  to  the  Commission's 
report  for  1902,  which  contains  this  information,  the  New  York 
catch  of  1901  amounted  to  228,092,285  pounds  of  fish,  oysters, 
etc.,  valued  at  f3,894,270.  This  amount  is  exceeded  only  by 
Maine,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  and  as  it  includes  only  the 
catch  of  the  coast  fisheries,  including  the  Hudson  river,  it  does 
not  represent  the  entire  fisheries  product  of  New  York  State.* 
There  are  important  fisheries  also  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  minor  fisheries  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Seneca  and 
Oneida  rivers,  and  the  numerous  lakes  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  notably  Champlain,  George,  Oneida,  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
Keuka,  Skaneateles,  Ganandaigua,  Chautauqua,  Mill  Site,  Cone- 
sus  and  Otsego.  The  fisheries  of  Lake  Ontario,  that  portion  of 
Lake  Erie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  rivers  amount  each  year  to  approximately 
8,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  to  the  fishermen  of  about  |250,000, 
while  the  fisheries  of  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers  amounted  la^t 
year  to  about  800,000  pounds,  which  sold  for  about  f 65,000.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  directly  in  the  fisheries  amounted  last 
year  to  about  14,000.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
coastal  fisheries  in  1901  was  11,564,  distributed  as  follows : 

•These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  fish  caught  by  sportsmen,  which  do  not  enter 
into  commerce,  although  the  sport  brings  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  Stata 
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Number  or  Pxbsonb  Employed  in  and  Yixld  of  the  Coast  Fuherieb  of^New  Yobk  in  1901. 


COWTKBB. 


Albany 

ColomDia. . . 
Dtttohess . . . 

Greene 

EongB 

NaMau 

New  York.. 

Orange 

Putnam .... 

QueenB 

Kensselaer. . 
Riohmond . . 
Rockland... 

Suffolk 

XJlflter 

^nrestolieBter. 


Total. 


On  vesseb 
fishing. 


37 
169 
635 


15 
194 


2,072 
9 


3,131 


On  vesseb 
trans- 
porting. 


51 
73 
20 


54 

120 
i37 


455 


r 


In  shore 
or  boat 
fisheries. 


132 
266 
299 
126 
418 
739 

38 
114 

20 
236 
132 
451 
117 
1.396 
352 
254 


5.090 


Shores- 
men. 


29 

13 

2.077 


6 
16 


742 
1 


2,888 


Total 

number 

engaged. 


132 
270 
299 
126 
535 

W% 

2.770 
114 
20 
311 
132 
781 
117 

4,347 
353 
263 


11,564 


Value  of 
catch. 


S4.579 

20.628 

35.886 

8.828 

398.843 

511,346 

494,056 

12,646 

2,183 

199.666 

4.007 

319,723 

11,673 

1,780,688 

32,123 

58.302 


83,894,270 


The  enumerators  of  occupations  in  1900  returned  only  3,537 
persons  in  the  class  of  fishermen,  which  is  about  the  number 
employed  on  fishing  vessels  alone,  if  the  lake  fisheries  were  added 
to  the  figures  above ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fishing 
season  lasts  for  only  a  few  months,  and  many  persons  may  then 
work  along  that  line  who  have  some  other  occupation  upon  which 
they  chiefly  depend  for  livelihood.  Thus  the  catch  of  the  132 
fishermen  in  Albany  was  valued  at  f4,579,  or  only  f 35  per  man, 
while  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  fishermen  in  Suffolk 
county,  who  make  more  of  a  profession  of  fishing,  were  only  1270.* 

A  most  wonderful  variety  of  fishery  products  is  gathered  by 
the  fishermen  of  this  State.  On  the  seacoast  side  fifty-four  differ- 
ent species  of  fish  and  other  water  denizens  are  secured,  while 
on  the  Great  Lakes  twenty-two  are  taken,  and  on  the  interior 
lakes  and  rivers  fifteen  species.  The  principal  products  of  the 
coastal  waters  are  oysters,  menhaden,  bluefish,  shad,  squeteaque 
or  weak  fish,  hard  clams  or  quahogs,  soft  clams,  scallops  and 
mackerel.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the  principal  species  are  lake 
herring,  pike,  perch  (which  includes  the  wall-eyed  pike,  blue  pike 
and  sauger),  white  fish,  catfish  and  bullheads,  sturgeon  and 
yellow  perch,  while  on  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers  the  principal 
species  are  muskallonge,  bullheads,  black  bass,  lake  trout,  smelts, 
white  fish  (known  locally  as  frost  fish),  and  frogs.  As  a  result 
of  this  great  variety  but  few  of  the  fishery  products  found  in 
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waters  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  are  absent  from  the 
iraters  of  the  State.  In  some  branches  of  the  fisheries,  notably 
bine-fish,  wbxte-flsh  and  scallops,  New  York  leads  all  the  States. 


Products  of  thk  Coast  Fibhkbies  of  New  Yobk  in  1901 


SPBCISS. 


Alewives 

Blue-fish 

Bonito 

Bullheads 

Butter-fish 

Carp,  American. 
Carp,  Oerman . . 

Cat-fish 

Cero 

Cod 

Eels 

Flounders 

Haddock 

Hake 

Herring,  salted, 
^C.fiah 

LilMr , 

Mackerel 

Menhaden 

Mummichog... . 
Perch*  white .... 
Perch,  yellow... 

Pike 

Pollock 

Salmon 

Scup 

Sea  bass 

Sea  robins 

Shad 

Sheepshead .... 

Skates 

Span,  ipackeral, 


Pounds. 

Value. 

1,803,614 

910,106 

9.350,502 

473,366 

194,727 

7.307 

135.585 

6,788 

590,682 

25.800 

80,072 

4,804 

281,404 

17.142 

38,550 

2,034 

1,570 

123 

1,172,201 

51,021 

722.850 

50,033 

1,274,308 

40,040 

160,703 

6,516 

36,580 

860 

180,000 

2,025 

20,826 

3,418 

26.140 

616 

507,838 

10,454 

180,400,767 

454,505 

140,000 

800 

51,087 

3.800 

25,803 

2,014 

2,050 

185 

42,581 

1,240 

163 

78 

804,580 

25.870 

231.517 

15,216 

385,000 

433 

3,432,472 

110,682 

100 

12 

130,200 

140 

4,104 

033 

1 

SPBCISS. 


Spots 

Squeteague 

Striped  bass 

Sturgeon 

Caviar 

Suckers 

Sun-fish 

SweU-fish 

Tautog 

Tomood  or  frost-fish 

Whitebait 

Whiting 

Crabs,  hard 

Crabs,  soft 

Lobsters 

Squid 

dams,  hard,  public  reefs . . 
Clams,  hard,  private  areas. 

Clams,  soft 

Oysters,  m'k't,  public  reefs 
Oysters,   market,   private 

areas 

Oysters,  seed,  public  reels , 
Oysters,      seed,      private 

areas, 

Mussels 

Scallops 

Terrapin 

SheUs 

Total 


Poimds. 


4 

2,346 

71 

112 

4 

120 

12 

134 

40 

88 

24 

33 


,800 
,683 
,840 
,626 
.201 
.802 
,875 
,870 
,662 
,800 
,510 
.075 


701,725 
040,440 
188,530 
180,846 
61,404,288 
c74,080 
<f770,460 
s38,860 

/12, 342, 561 
0237,230 

A8.571,205 

t262,400 

yi, 100, 724 

340 

ib2,286.000 


228,002,285 


Value. 


8206 

73.030 

0,102 

6,106 

2,215 

6,120 

1,000 

101 

1.708 

1,152 

1.784 

480 

4.003 

2.104 
21,742 

5,114 

232,121 

25.565 

58,843 

3.664 

1.700.431 
16,550 

252,«)5 
1,^860 

107,337 

340 

1,330 


83,804.270 


a  121,820  in  number. 
b  175.536  bushels. 
e  0,260  bushels. 


d  77,045  bushels.        o  38,800  bushels.        / 184,054  bushels, 
s  5.480  busheb.         h  510,185  bushels,     k  38,100  bushels 
/ 1.763.223  bushels,    i  10.240  bushels. 


Of  the  total  valne  of  the  coastal  fisheries  of  New  York,  oysters 
represent  about  one-half.  A  notable  feature  of  this  industry  is 
that  it  is  now  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  growing  of  oysters 
on  private  areas,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  entirely  barren  and 
unproductive.  At  the  present  time  only  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  product  is  obtained  from  the  natural  reefs,  and  most 
of  these  are  used  as  seed  for  the  planted  ground.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  oyster  indus- 
try of  New  York  is  the  extensive  planting  of  seed  oysters  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Green- 
port  and  Southold.  This  began  ten  years  ago,  and  at  present 
about  350,000  bushels  are  planted  annually,  the  seed  being  ob- 
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tained  from  Long  Island  Sound.  The  oysters  in  those  waters 
grow  very  rapidly,  but,  not  fattening  readily,  they  are  usually 
taken  up  within  a  year  and  again  planted  in  Great  South  Bay 
and  elsewhere.  An  offset  to  the  development  of  oyster-planting 
in  Peconic  Bay  is  the  decrease  in  this  industi^y  in  Shinnecock 
Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  In  1898  the  private 
areas  in  that  bay  yielded  43,000  bushels  of  oysters,  worth  about 
f  1  per  bushel ;  but,  owing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  town 
authorities  to  secure  the  planters  in  their  holdings  of  ground, 
the  planting  has  almost  ceased.  In  1901  less  than  2,000  bushels 
were  taken  from  private  areas  and  no  seed  was  planted. 

A  new  departure  in  the  flsherj"  industries  of  New  York,  and 
one  which  gives  promise  of  extensive  development,  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hard  clams  or  quahogs.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  many  thousands  of  bushels  of  small  clams  have  been 
bedded  on  private  areas  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  Com- 
paratively few  of  these  were  marketed  previous  to  1901;  in  that 
year  9,260  bushels  were  sold  for  f 25,565.  The  increasing  scarcity 
ot  clams  on  the  public  areas,  and  the  high  market  price  which 
now  prevails  indicate  that  the  cultivation  of  this  molluek  will 
be  greatly  extended.  The  popularity  of  small  clams  is  constantly 
increasing  in  the  markets,  and  in  time  their  cultivation  on  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island  may  even  rival  oyster-culture. 

The  blue-fish  fishery  is  the  most  important  carried  on  from  the 
City  of  New  York,  being  prosecuted  mainly  by  vessels  sailing 
from  Fulton  market.  It  is  now  prosecuted  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  fleet  leaving  in  March  and  going  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Fear,  N.  C,  to  meet  the  fish  on  their  northward  migration,, 
and  they  are  then  kept  busy  until  late  in  November. 

The  yield  of  menhaden  in  New  York  is  second  only  to  that  in 
Virginia,  300,682,545  being  secured  in  1901.  Of  these,  233,667 
were  landed  at  oil  and  fertilizer  factories  in  Maine,  25,703,000 
in  Rhode  Island,  154,102,335  in  Delaware,  and  33,118,338  in 
Texas,  as  they  were  caught  in  those  respective  localities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  menhaden  business  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Company  is  now  transacted  in  this  State,  and  as  some  of  the 
best  factories  are  located  here  they  give  employment  to  a  large 
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force  of  men,  both  on  the  steamers  catching  the  fish  and  in  the 
factories  on  shore. 

The  shad  fishery  of  the  Hudson  river  in  1901  showed  a  most 
remarkable  increase  over  previous  seasons,  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  was  retained  during  the  seasons  of  1902  and  1903.  The 
sturgeon  fishery,  however,  shows  a  bad  falling  off.  This  condi- 
tion, however,  prevails  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  is 
probably  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  sturgeon  will  cease 
to  exist  as  a  commercial  product. 

The  investment  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  New  York  in  1901  was 
as  follows: 

ITEMS.                                                              No.  Value. 

Veasals 633  tl  ,241 .215 

Tonnage 11 ,641         

Outfit 354,176 

Boats 4.666  317,447 

Seines 335  53 ,075 

Gill  nets 3,918  67,347 

JPound  nets,  traps,  and  weirs 248  67 ,645 

Fyke  nets 7,212  34,860 

Stop  nets 

Dip  nets 101  155 

Lines 6 ,694 

Eel  pots 7,526  7,301 

Lotister  pots 4,986  8,350 

Dredges,  tongs,  nippers,  rakes,  and  hoes 39 ,  159 

Crab  scrapes 

Other  apparatus 121 

Shore  and  accessory  property 4 , 221 , 226 

Cash  capital 3,025,5C0 

Total  investment $9,444,271 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  changes  in  the  fisheries  is  the 
extensive  adoption  of  auxiliary  power  (usually  gasoline  or 
naphtha)  in  the  vessels  and  boats,  which  makes  the  work  to  a 
large  extent  independent  of  weather  conditions.  This  change  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  oyster  and  pound  net  fisheries. 

As  only  two  counties  of  New  York  abut  upon  Lake  Erie,  her 
fisheries  on  that  lake  are  necessarily  somewhat  limited.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase,  especially  of  white-fish,  in  the 
last  few  years,  however,  witli  a  promise  of  even  better  in  the 
future.  The  principal  fishing  is  done  by  means  of  steam  tugs, 
using  gill  nets,  which  have  their  headquarters  at  Dunkirk  and 
Buffalo.    At  Buffalo  ice  fishing  is  carried  on  each  winter. 
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There  is  no  very  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
eries of  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers,  as  the  State  authorities 

keep  close  watch  upon  them,  and  usually  permit  the  fishermen 
to  take  only  the  commoner  varieties.  In  Mill  Site  lake,  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  the  fishermen  are  permitted  to  take  herring  with 
gill  nets,  while  in  Seneca  lake  the  same  form  of  apparatus  is  per- 
mitted for  lake  trout.  In  C&yuga  lake  fyke  nets  are  used  in 
catching  common  fish,  such  as  bullheads,  suckers  and  dog-fish, 
while  seines  are  used  in  Oneida  lake  for  catching  black  suckers. 
On  the  other  lakes  spears,  set  lines,  ^^  tip  ups "  and  hand  lines 
are  generally  employed.  On  the  Oneida  and  Seifeca  rivers  eel 
traps  are  employed  for  catching  eels,  which  are  subsequently 
smoked. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  an  immense  business  is  carried  on 
independent  of  the  r^ular  fisheries,  in  the  smoking,  salting  and 
canning  of  various  fishery  products,  while  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  city  in  fresh  fishery  products  is  something  enormous,  Fulton 
market  being  a  clearing  house  for  the  surplus  fresh  fish  of  the 
country.  The  city  of  Buffalo  also  does  a  large  business  in  the 
handling  of  fresh  fish  and  the  preparation  of  secondary  products. 
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TABLE  I.— POPULATION  OF  ITEW 


COUNTXBS. 


The  State. 


Albany 

Allegany .  .  . 
Broome .... 
Caltarauguff. 
Cayuga 


6 1  Chautauqua. 

7  Chemung. . . 

8  Chenango. . . 


9 

10 


Clinton 
Columbia. 


11  Cortland. 


12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
IS 


Delaware. 
Dutchess . 

Erie 

Essex. . . . 


1790. 


340.120 


75.736 


1800. 


1810. 


589.951  959.049 


34.103 


15,907 


1.614 
27,732 


45.266 


Franklin. . 

Fulton . . . 

Genesee. . 
19'Cireene.  . . 
20i  Hamilton, 


21  Herkimer. 


16,087 
t8.516 
35.472 


34.661 
1.942 
8,130 


29.843 


10,228 
47,775 


(t) 


13,074 


21,704 

8.002 

32,390 

8.869 
20,303 
61.363 


1820. 


1,872.111 


38.116 
9,330 

14.343 
4,090 

38.897 


1830. 


1840. 


1.918.608  2.428.921 


,520 
,276 
,579 
,724 
,948 


12.568        34.671 


31.215 
12,070; 
38,330 

16,507 

26.5871 

46.615! 


9,477 
2,617 


12.588 
19.536 


JeflFerson 

Kin^ I     4,495 

Lewis 


22 

23 

24,    .   . 

25  Livmgston. 


26!  Madison 

27  Monroe 

28.  Montgomery, 
29. Nassau}.  ... 
30! -Hew  York  5  . , 


31 1  Niagara. . 
32 i Oneida. . . 
33  Onon'iaga 
.34  Ontario .  . 
35|Orange.. . 


14,503'  22,046 
15.140 
8,303 
6.433 


5,740 


25,144 
28.848  22,051.  4ii2i4 
33ii,3ii*66i5i5    96.373 


12,811! 


,238. 
,344 
,907 

,791 
,024 
,926 
,719 
,287 


1850. 


1860. 


3.097.394 


3.880.735 


4,439        11,312: 


58,065 

22.996 

1.251 

30.946| 

32,952. 

11,1871 

9,227! 


22,258 
7,698 


8,971 
33.792 
25,987 


32,208; 
37i56l! 


1471 
,525 
,325 

,870' 
,493 
,635 
,239 
,729 

.038, 

,8551 

715 


,518 
.049 
,587 
,446 
,907 

,477 
,984 
,613 
,830 
140 

,008 
,902 
,818 


93.279 
37,808 
30.660 
38,950 
55,458 

50.493 
28,821 
40.311 
40,047 
43,073 

25.140 
39.834 
58.992 
100.993 
31.148 

25,102 
20,171 
28.488 
33,126 
2.188' 

38.244' 
68,153 
138,882 
24.564 
40.875 

43,072 

87,6501 

31,992: 


113,917 
41.881 
35,906 
43.886 
56.767 

58.422 
26,917 
40.934 
45,735 
47,172 

26.294 
42.465 
64.941 
141,971 
28.214 

30,837 
24,162 
32,189 
31.930 
3.024 

40.561 
69,825 
279,122 
28,580 
39.546 

43.545 

100.648 

30,866 


1,075    16,218    42,032 


18,492 


29,365 


36 'Orleans 

37|Oswego 

38  Otsego 

39  Putnam 

40  Queens} '   16,014    16,916    19.336 


21,343 


34.347 


123.706;  202 

22.9901  18 

.50.997  71 

41  ,467  58 

88,267 I  40 

41,213  45 


38,802 


41  Rensf>elaer. . . 
42' Richmond. . . 

43  Rockland. . . . 

44  St.  LaTvrence. 
4.5 1  Saratoga. 


46  Schenectady 

47  Schoharie. 

48  Schuyler.. 
4P  Seneca . . . 
50  Steuben. . 


'  30,361 

3,835      4,564 


1.788 

61  Suffolk 16,440;   19,735 

52>SuUivan I ! 

53;Tioga.. ! ■     7.109 

54  Tompkins 


Ulster. 


55 

56 
57 
58 

59  Westchester} 

60  j  Wyoming 

61  Yates 


29.397 


Warren 

Washington |   14.042    36,792 

Wayne 


36.309. 
5,347 
7.758! 
7,885 

33.147| 

10.201 
18.945; 


12,374 
44,8,50 
11,26S, 
21.5191 

40.114, 

6.135 

8,837 

16.037, 

36.0521 

12,876; 
23,147' 


49, 


710      515.547      813,669 


16.609 
7.246 

21,113 
6,1081 
7,899 


26,576; 


44,289, 


23,619 
21,989 
I 
23,930 
8.900, 
16.971 
20,681 
30. 934 I 

9,453; 
38.831, 


,041 
,851 

780 
,,364 
,690 
,545 
,650 


132 
310 
911 
501 
739 

127 
619 
628 
825 
324 

259 
965 
975 
706 
553 

387 
358 


24,003  27,373  30,272    32.638, 


,874 
,138 

,469 
,629 
,527 
,948 
,822 

,422 
,080 
.057 
,686 


19,009    20,444 


42,276. 

99.566' 

85,890 

43,929 

57,145 

28,501 1 

62,198 

48,6381 

14,138i 

36,833; 

73, 363 j 

15,061 

16,962 

68,617 

45,646 

20,054 
33.548 


25.441 
63,771 

36,922 
25,088 
24,880 
38.746 
59.384 

17,199 
44,750 
44,953 
58,263 
31.981 
20,590 


50,399 
105.202 
90,686 
44.563 
63,812 

28.717 
75.958 
50,157 
14,002 
57.391 

86.328 
25,492 
22.492 
83.680 
61,729 

20.002 
34,469 
18.840 
28.138 
66.690 

43,275 
32,385 
28.748 
31.409 
76,381 

21,434 
45.904 
47,762 
99.497 
31.968 
20.290 


♦E^clnjiive  f>f  persons  on  Indian  re^ervstionii,       tCliifton  and  Essex  reported  together  and  credited 
to  New  York  since  1890, 
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TOEK  BT  COTTNTIES:  1790  TO  1900 


1870. 


4,382,759 


1880. 


6,082,871 


1890. 


1900. 


5.997,853 


133.052 
40,814 
44.103 
43,909 
59,550 

59,327 
35,281 
40,564 
47,947 
47,044 

25,173 
42.972 
74.041 
178.699 
29,042 

30,271 
27.064 
31.606 
31.832 
2.960 

39.929 
65.415 
419.921 
28.699 
38.309 

43,522 

117,868 

34.457 


154,8901 
41.8101 
49.483; 
55.806 
65.0811 

65.3421 

43.065, 

39.891 

50.897' 

47.928; 

25.825 
42.721 
79.1841 
219,8841 
34.515; 

32.390 
30.985 
32,806 
32.695 
3,923 

42.669* 
66,103^ 
599.495 
31.416 
39.562 


164,555 
43.240 
62,973 
60,866 
65,302 

75,202 
48,265 
37,776 
46,437 
46,172 

28.657 
45.496 
77,879 
322.981 
33.052 

38.110 
37,650 
33,265 
31,598 
4,762 


7,268,894 


INCREASE,* 

1890-1900 


Total. 


1,265,257 


165,571 
41,501 
69,149 
65.643 
66.234 

88,314 
54,063 
36,568 
47,430 
43.211 

27,576 
46,413 
81,670 
433,686 
80.707 

42.853 
42.842 
34.561 
31 .478 
4.947 


45.608  51,049 
68.806'  76.748 
838.547  1.166.582 


29,806 
37,801 


44,112   42.892 

144.903   189,586 

38,315'   45,699 


942.292 

60.437 

110,008 

104,183 

45.108 

80,902 

27,689 
77,941 
48,967 
15,420 
73,803 

99,549 
33,029 
25.213 
84.826 
51.629 

21.347 
33.340 
18.989 
27,823 
67.717 

46.924 
34,550 
30.572 
33.178 
84.075 

22.592 
49.568 
47,710 
131 ,348 
29,164 
19.595 


1,206,2991,515.301 


54,173 
115,475 
117.893 

49,541 

88.2201 

I 

30.128 
77.911 
51.397 
15,181 
90,574 

115.328 
38.991 
27.690 
85.997 
55.156 

23.538 
32.910 
18.842 
29.278 
77.586; 

53.888 
32.491 
32.673 
34.445 
85.838' 

25.179 
47.871 
51.700 
108.988 
30,907 
21.087 


62.491 

122,922 

146.247 

48.453 

97,859 

30,803. 
71 ,883 
50,861 
14.849 
128.059 

124.511 
51.693 
.35,162 
85.048 
57.663 

29.797 
29.164 
16.711 
28.227 
81,473 


27.4271 
37. 059 j 

40,545' 

217,854 

47,488 

55,448 

2.050,600 

74.961 
132.800 
168.735 

49,605 
103,859 

30,164 
70,881 
48,939 
13,787 
152,999 

121,697 
67,021 
38.298 
89,083 
61 .089 

46.852 
26.854 
15.811 
28.114 
82,822 


62.491 
31.031 
29.935 
32.923 
87.062' 

27,866 
45.690 
49.729 
146.772 
31.193 
21.001 


77,582 
32,306 
27,951 
33,830 
88.422 

29.943 
45.624 
48.660 
184.257 
30.413 
20.318 


1.016 


6.176 

2.795 

932 

13.081 
5,798 


993 


917 

3,791 

109,400 


Per 

cent. 


3.490 

5.192 

950 


185 

5.441 

7,942 

328.035 


28,768 

1,789 

55.448 

535,299 

12,1.33 
9,878 

21.958 
1.1.'>2 
6.000 


24.940 


15.328 
3.136 
4.035 
3.426 

17.055 


1.349 

15.091 
1.275 


907 
1.360 

2,077 


21.1 


37.485 


0.6 


9.8 
4.6 
1.4 

17.4 
12.0 


2.1 


DECREASE,* 
1890-1900. 


Total. 


Per 

cent. 


1.739 


1.208 


2.0 

4.9 

33.9 


9.2 

13.8 

2.9 


3.9 

11.9 
11.5 
39.1 


2.961 
1,081 


2.345 


120: 


14.9 
3.9 

35!  3 


19  4 
8.0 

15.0 
2.4 
6.1 


2.379 
742 

2.347 


19.5 


29.7 
8.9 
4.7 
5.9 

57.2 


639' 
1.0021 
1,922 
1,062 


1.7 

24.1 
4.1 


2.8 
1.6 

7.5 
25!  5 


780 
683 


Land 

area  (in 

square 

miles). 


4.0 


3.2 


6.4 

3.8 


7.1 


0.4 


8.0 
2.0 

5.5 


•   •   •   • 


2.1 

1.4 
3.8 
7.2 


2.814 

2.3 

2,310 
900 
113 

7.9 
5.4 
0.4 

1.984 

6.6 

66 
1,069 

0.1 
2.1 

47.620 


2.5 
3.3 


Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 


528 
1.018 

696 
1,330 

722 

1.062 
3941 
847 1 

1,041! 
647 

486 
1,531 

800 
U040 
1,834 

1,717 
486 
484 
644 

1,747 

1.426 

1.252 

77 

1.265 

635 

649 
643 
399, 
252 
63 

522 
1,180 
794 
652 
849 


396- 
974, 
978, 
239 
129 

664 

57 

180 

2,810 

830 

210 
648i 
339 
328 
1.401 

918 
967 
518 
477 
1.128 

895 
797 
624 
450 
603 
348 


153 


314 
37 
99 
49 
92 

83 
137 
43 
46 
67 

57 

30 

102 

417 

17 

25 
88 
71 
49 
3 

36 
61 
15.150 
22 
58 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


62  26 
339  2V 
119  28 
220  29 


32,549 


30 


144  31 
113  32 
213,33 


76 
122 

76 
73 
50 


34 
35 

36 
37 
38 


58  39 


1,186 


40 


183  41 
1.176  42 


213 
32 
74 

223 
41 
47 
85 
59 

85 
33 


43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 


5453 


71 
78 

33 
57 
78 
409 
50 


54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


58  61 


to  Clinton  in  1800     t Nassau  organised  from  iwrt  of  Queens  in  1S99.     {Part  of  Westchester  annexed 
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New  Yobs  State  Dbpaktmbnt  of  Labob 


TABLE  n.—  NTTMBEB  OF  FEBSONS  FUBSITINO  EACH  OCCUFA- 
TION,  IN  1900,  IN  NEW  TOBE  STATE  AND  IN  NEW  TOBE 
CITY  I 


OCrUPATIONR. 


Population  10  yean  of  age  and  over. 
All  occupations 


,1.  AcHcoltural  pursuitB 

Agricultural  laborers 

Dairymen  and  dairywomen .... 


KEW  YORK  STATE. 


Total. 


Males. 


5.801,682  2.877,822 
2,906.474  2,324.429 


376,990 

148,456 

451 


Farmers,  planters  and  overseers 216 ,  152 

Gardeners,  flbrists,  nurserymen,  etc 7 ,  741 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 1 ,666 


Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers . 

Wood  choppers 

Other  agricultural  pursuits 


n*  Professional  service 

Actors,  professional  showmen,  etc 

Architects,  designers,  draughtsmen,  etc. 
Artists  and  teachers  of  art 


Clerfi^nnen. . 
Dentists.. . . 
Electricians. 


Engineers  (civil,  etc.)  and  surveyors 

Journalists 

Lawyers - 


literary  and  scientific  persons.. , 
Musicians  and  teachers  of  music . 
Officials  (government) 


Physicians  and  surgeons 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc 
Other  professional  service 


in.  Domestic     and     personal 

geryice 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Bartenders ^ 

Boarding  and  lodging-house  keepers . . . 


Hotel  keepers 

Hoiisekeepers  and  stewards. 
Janitors  and  sextons 


Laborers  (not  specified) . . . . 
Launderers  and  laundresses. 
Nurses  and  mid  wives 


Bestaurant  keepers , 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants  and  waiters 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.). 
Watchmen,  policemen,  firemen,  etc .  . 
Other  domestic  and  personal  service 


IT.  Trade  and  Transportation . 

Agents ' 

Bankers  nnd  brokers ' 

Boat  men  and  sailors i 


386 
674 
464 


159,393 
9,329 
6,316 
5.695 

9,672 

3,342 

11,414 

5.890 

4,800 

14,759 

3,472 

15,792, 

8,742 

13.820 

44,164 

2,186 


673,374 

20,418 

18,573 

7,646 

10,022 
18,012 
13,077 

247,564 
36,2,'54 
21,458 

4,365 

10,613 

226,794 

6,521 

23,756 

8,301 


753,160 
37,293 
11,614 
15,521 


363,619 

146,990 

417 

205,640 
7.404 
1,665 

382 
674 
447 


107,689 
6,451 
5.906 
3,716 

^9.161 

3.234 

11.336 

5.874 

4,435 

14,635 

2,434 
8,962 
8.243 

12.895 
8,710 
1.697 


407.834 

19.234 

18,485 

1.267 

9.388 
1,875 
8,781 

242,708 
9,925 
2,917 

3,902 
10,266 
42,665 

6.521 

23,296 

6,605 


656,970 
35,618 
11,533 
15,471 


Females. 


NTcw  TORK  crrr. 


2,923,860 
672,045 


12,371 

1.466 

34 

10,612 

337 

1 

4 


51,704 

2.878 

410 

1,979 

511 

108 

78 

16 
365 
124 

1.038 

6,830 

499 

925 

35,454 

489 


265,540 

1,184 

88 

6,379 

634 

16,137 
4,296 

4,866 
26.329 
18,541 

463 

348 

184,129 


Males. 


1.329,431 
1,102,671 


Females. 


460 
1.696 


96.190 

1,675 

81 

50 


1.866.737 
367.437 


10.134 

5,893 

91 

1,926 

1,970 

116 

84 
44 
10 


60,863 
4,733 
3,966 
2,924 

2,833 
1,509 
8,131 

3,321 
2.833 
7,811 

1,709 
6,429 
3,934 

6,577 

3,409 

734 


206.215 

12.022 

12,743 

474 

3,139 
1,366 
6,184 

98,531 
6,881 
1,342 

2,869 

4.913 

31,211 

3,707 

16.093 

4,740 


405,675 
22,695 
7,112 
8,1881 


440 

248 

1 

67 
122 


22.422 

2,629 

349 

1.061 

301 
73 
66 

12 
244 

78 

605 

3,281 

75 

510 

12.821 

317 


146,722 

8K2 

48 

2,813 

241 
5,152 
4,041 

1,714 

16.102 

9,762 

270 

137 

103.963 


414 
1,204 


65,318 

1.009 

67 

30 
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Table  lI.^Contlnnea 


KKW  YORK  8TATB. 


OCCUPATION. 


Total. 


IT*  Trade  and  Transportation— 

Cont*d. 
Bookkeepers  and  accountants 


48.479 


Clerks  and  copyists |     123 ,837 


Commercial  travelers 


Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc. 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Hostlers 


Hucksters  and  peddlers. 
Livery-stable  keepers . . 
Merchants  and  dealers 
■ale) 


(except  whole- 


Merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale) . . . , 
Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys . 
Officials  of  banks  and  companies . . . . , 


Packers  and  shippers 

Porters  and  hel(>ers  (in  stores,  etc.) . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen , 


Steam  railroad  employees , 

Stenographers  and  typewriters , 
Street  railway  employees 


Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 

Undertakers 

Other  persons  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion   


11,413 

81.556 

6,416 

10.246 

18,313i 
3,051 

118,896 

6,472j 

18,742 

8.786 

9,836 

12,369 

102,512 

49.953 
21,449 
10,979 

1,484 
9,577 
3,059 

I   11,307 


T.  Manufacturing     and     me- 
chanical pursuits 1 .034 ,557- 


BUILDINQ  TrADCS. 

Carpenters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  glaciers  and  vamishers. 


Paper  hangers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters . . . 

Roofers  and  slaters 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  specified) . . . 


CminGALS  AND  Allibo  Proditctb. 
Oil  well  and  oil  works  employees. . . . 
Other  ohemioal  workers 


CiAT,  Glass,  aitd  Stohv  Products. 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc 

Glass  workers 


Marble  and  stone  cutters . 
Potters 


ClOTRIN<l. 

Dressmakers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

MilUnen 


Seamati 

Shirt,  ooUar  and  oufT  makers . 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 

Other  makers  of  clothing 


72.210 
25,290i 
48,953 

2.411 
4,636 
24,149 
2,112 
1,225 


1,223 
3.157 


7,887 
4,764 

9.663 
688 


66,797 

7,155 

14,082 

27,770 

19,542 

88,762 

8.378 


Males.      Females. 


34.647 

109.355 

11,310 

81.417 

5.986 

10.237 

17,666 
3,021 

112.535 

6.407 

16,648 

8,627 

6,310 
12.261' 
71,654 

49.764 

4,805 

10.976 

1,484 
6,001 
2,986 

10.252 


788.317 


72.126 
25,234 
48.608 

2,361 
4.629 
24.084 
2.112 
1.224 


1,218 
2.763 


7,848 
4,551 

9,618 
507 


971 

4,797 

453 

2.990 

4.002 

66,180 

2.372 


13,832 

14.482 

103 

139 

430 

9 

648 
30 

6.361 

65 

2,094 

159 

3,526 

108 
30.858 

189 

16.644 

3 


3.576 
73 

1.055 


246.240 


84 

56 

345 

50 

7 

65 


5 
394 


39 
213 

45 
181 


66.826 

2,358 

13,629 

24,780 

15.640 

23,582 

6,006 


NSW  TORK  CTTT. 


Males. 


Females. 


22,613 

80.564 

4,761 

51,063 
3.111 
5.891 

12.635 
967 

68.085 

4,599 

13.4511 

4.360, 

3.963 
11,322 
45.740 

11,831 
3,225 
7,375 

505! 

2,430 

1,572' 

I 

7.617 


29,904 
12,913 
27,135 

962 

4,019 

16.614 

1.740 

570 


345 
479 


327 
2.211 

5.120 
184 


883 

2,619 

357 

2.762 

1,766 

56,094 

1,847 


8,291 
9.057 
43 
P 

105 

346 

3 

517 
16 

4.199 

54 

1.906 

97 

2,518 

88 

22,705 

73 

10.868 

3 


2.406 
54 

863 


419.694>  132.535 


48 

37 

251 

5 

5 

45 


2 

205 


6 
83 

15 
31 


37,514 
1,379 
7,651 

18,108 
1,728 

16,069 
4.782 
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Table  II.— Continued 


OCCUPATION. 


T.  Manufacturing;     and     me- 
chanical purBUitB—('ont'd. 

Fishing  and  Mining. 

Fiflhermen  and  ovEttermen 

Minen  and  quarrymen 

Food  and  Kindrxd  Proouctb. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Butter  and  cheese  makers . 

Confectioreni 

Millers 

Other  food  preparers 

Iron  and  Stbkt.  and  Thbir  Products. 

Blacksmiths 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

Steam  boiler  makers 

Rtove,  furnace  and  grate  makem 

Tool  and  cutlerv  makers 

Wheelwrifl^hts 

Wire  workers 

Lkatbrr  and  Its  Finished  Products. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Harness    and   saddle   maker*   and    re- 
pairers   

Leather  curriers  and  tanners 

Trunk  and  leather  case  makers,  etc .... 

Liquors  and  Beyrragrs. 
Bottlers  and  soda  water  makers,  etc. . . . 

Brewers  and  malsters 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 

LuMRRR  and  Its  Manupacturrs. 

Cabinet  makers 

Coopers 

Saw  and  pl.aninic-mill  employees 

Other  woodworkers 

Mrtals  and  MiTAi  Products  Othbr 
THAN  Iron  and  Strrl 

Brass  workers. 

dock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers. . 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Tinplate  anH  tiiware  makers 

Other  metal  workers 

Paper  and  Printing. 

BookV  niters 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Engravers 

Paper  and  pulp-mill  operatives 

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen. . . 


NEW  YORK  STATR. 


Total. 


3.537 
5,195 


17,279 

20,618 

3,537 

6,105 
3,132 
2,538 


22,404 
31,540 

40,808 
4,478 
1.342 

3,371 
1,899 
1,920 


27,539 

3.640 

6,468 
1,768 


2.326 

4.334 

200 


6,305 
5,469 

6,710 
18,947 


5.163 
2,836 

4.963 

10,929 

7.654 


9,258 
5,889 

2,887<1 

6,948 

31 ,822 


Male-s. 


Females. 


3,528 
5.181 


16,600 

20.541 

3,393 

4.302 
3,117 
1,750 


22,368 
31,252 

40,699 
4.477 
1,333 

3,206 
1,899 
1,725 


23,374 

3,608 

6,165 
1,348 


2.230 

4,319 

200 


6.289 
5.457 

6.686 
17,709 


5.037 
2.677 

4.056 

10,596 

7.341 


4,346 
1.350 

2.786 

5.778 

29.724 


9 
14 


679 

77 
144 

1,803 

15 

788 


36 
288 

109 
1 
9 

165 


196 

4,165 

32 

303 
420 


96 
15 


16 

12 

» 

24 
1,238 


126 
259 

907 
333 
313 


4,912 
4.539 

101 
1,170 
2,098 


NEW  YORK  CITT. 


Males. 


1,439 
326 


12,060 

12,643 

235 

3,125 
276 
917 


7,289 
10,372 

17,241 

1,946 

262 

911 
958 
923 


12,241 

1,374 

1.535 
1,146 


1,609 

2.685 

116 


3,618 
2,776 

1,141 
9,106 


3.659 
1,770 

3,174 
5.995 
4.276 


3.667 
797 

2.221 

980 

21.521 


Females. 


4 
1 


307 
46 
44 

1.390 

9 

122 


16 
139 

68 

"6 

17 

iis 


1.046 

16 

256 
384 


69 
11 


10 

7 

18 
442 


113 
213 

633 
266 
204 


4,086 
3,094 

68 
612 
893 
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Table  II.— Concluded 


OCCUPATIONS. 


T.  Manufactarlnff     and     me- 
etaanlcal  pursuits— C^m/'x'. 

Textiles. 
Bleachery  and  dyeworks  operatives .... 

Carpet  factory  employees 

CottoD-mil)  operatives 

Hosiery  and  knitting-mill  operatives. . . 

Silk-mill  operatives 

Woolen-mill  operatives 

Other  textile-mill  operatives 

MiSCBLLANBOXTS  IsmUSTBIES. 

Broom  and  brush  makers 

Charcoal,  coke  and  lime  burners 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive). 

Glove  makers 

Manufacturers  and  oflSciiJs,  etc 

Model  and  pattern  makers 

Photographers 

1{  ubber  factory  operatives 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. . . 

Upholsterers 

Other  miscellanenus  industries 


NEW  TORK  STATE. 


Totals. 


2,084 
5,910 
5,105 

11.386 
6,153 
6,072 

13,722 


2.065 
181 

30.188 

8.320 

38.759 

2.181 
3,266 
1,476 

26.269 

6.071 

82,737 


Males. 


1.872 
2,517 
2.428 

8,035 
2.532 
3.333 
6,718 


1,684 
180 

30,160 

3,087 

37,848 

2,088 
2.931 
1,053 

17,292 

5,546 

59,118 


Females. 


212 
8,393 
2,677 

7.451 
3,621 
2.739 
7,004 


381 

1 

ft 

28 

5,283 

911 

93 
335 
423 

8.977 

525 

23,619 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 


Males. 


1,064 

414 

59 

161 
1,847 

206 
1,974 


795 
12 

16,579 

132 

20.816 

831 

1.590 

821 

11.689 

3.341 

32.363 


Females. 


157 
751 
143 

896 
2.866 

113 
2.404 


254 


10 
472 
664 

87 
146 
292 

6.437 
385 

15,773 
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TABLE  m.— ACREAGE  Aim  PBODVCTION  OF  CERTAUT 

CEREALS  IN  NEW  YORE,  1867-1901 

[Furnished  by  the  Divwion  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wa>thington] 


WHBAT. 


CORK. 


OATB. 


TBARS. 


Acreage. 


1867 

1868 

1«69 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875..    .. 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

xotnj ..... 
loVl • . . . • 

1892 

lOvw 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Acret. 
568,965 

581.986 

609,375 

661.811 

557.500 

536,960 

522.000 

587,243 

650,000 

650,000 

711,111 

743,600 

716.400 

788,075 

780,200 

772,400 

780,124 

772.323 

687.367 

680,493 

666.883 

660,214 

647,010 

640.540 

640.540 

518.837 

472.142 

425.500 

403.374 

396.873 

344.608 

379.069 

378.690 

367,015 

597,823 


Production.  I    Acreage. 


Bttshdt. 
8.250,000 

8,497.000 

9.750,000 

9.133,000 

9.589.000 

6.712.000 

7,047,000 

9.161,000 

5.200.000  ! 

9,750,000 

12.800,000  i 

14,128.400 

10,746,000 

12.609.200 

10.844.000 

12.145.200 

8.035.200 

12,729.000 

10.565.000 

11,093,000 

10,137,000 

9,309,000  I 

8,929,000 

9,288,000 

10,633,000 

8,405,000 

6.846.059 

6,297,400 

7,301.069 

6.349,968 

7,374.611 

8.036,263 

7,005,765  ! 

6.496.166  ! 

7,831.481 


Production.  '    Acre'-ge.   i  Prodvction. 


Acres. 
641.447 

653,437 

704,797 

571.352 

529,787 

512.826 

570.710 

560,233 

580.882 

700.000 

709.375 

695.000 

688.000 

801,600 

761,500 

769,115 

761.423 

753,810 

731.106 

716,572 

709,406 

705,869 

698,800 

642.896 

694.328 

527.689 

517.135 

491.278 

506,016 

526,257 

494.682  \ 

474.895 

503.389 

538.626 

626,437 


Bu»hda. 
19.500.000 

20.910.000 

19,100,000 

19,426,000 

17,483,000 

19,231.000 

17.692,000 

16.807.000 

19,750.000 

21.000,000 

22,700,000 

25,020.000 

22.704,000 

27,895.680 

20.085,000 

21.187.500 

17,612.700 

22,674.300 

22.448.000 

22.426.000 

23.410.000 

22.870,000 

20.475,000 

17,101.000 

22.080.000 

17.414.000 

15.255.483 

13,854,040 

18,014.170 

17.892,738 

15,336,142 

15,671,535 

15,605.059 

17.236.032 

20.672.421 


'      Acrea. 
1.450,381 

961.538 

892,857 

915,000 

834.015 

894,428 

888. G45 

923.841 

,140,625 

.404.385 

,371.428 

,400,000 

,288,000 

,311.617 

,324,700 

.337.947 

,344.637 

.371.530 

,385.245 

.399.097 

.413.088 

,398,957 

,384,967 

.343.418 

.329,984 

.383.183 

.258.697 

.371.980 

.440,579 

.512.608 

,482,356 

,408.238 

.464.568 

.596,379 

,298,592 


Bushel: 
38,000,000 

25,0v,0,000 

31,250,000 

29.646,000 

32.610.000 

31.305.000 

27.548.000 

30,302.000 

36.500.000 

40,025.000 

48.000.000 

45.080.000 

39.928.000 

40,094,318 

38,160,000 

40.068.000 

42,071.400 

I     41.145.000 

38.676.000 

40.223.000 

33.208.000 

40,570,000 

36,009.000 

23.913,000 

41.894.000 

38.729.000 

30.208.728 

30.320,758 

45.666.354 

49.916,064 

45.953,036 

38.726,645 

45,401.608 

44,588,974 

28,049.687 
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Table  llI.~Conelu(led 


BARLKT, 


TEARS. 


Acreage.   ■  Production. 


1867 
186S 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872, 


lo(  •' . 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Xooi  ••••.... 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1890 

1891- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


•   *••••■ 


AcrM. 

193.950 

179.439 

190,871 

312.075 

208.185 

277,829 

277,170  1 

297.834  ' 

433.333  I 

300,000  ! 

I 

269,565  , 

258.800  ; 

248.000 

352.425 

355.900 

359.459 

357,662 

354,085 

339,922 

350.544 

340.028 

343.428 

349,311   I 

314.380  ' 

I 

320.668  I 

311.048  [ 

270.612 

259,788  I 

239,005  I 

212.714 

191.443 

172.299 

168.853 

170.5-12 

120,272 


BuaheU. 
3.879.000 
3.840,000 
4,600.000 
6,616,000 
6.946,000 
6.529.000 
6,876.000 
6,463.000 
7,800.000 
6,600,000 
6,200.000 
4.917,200 
6,200,000 
8,246,745 
8,412.000 
8,916,720 
8.649,218 
7,957,000 
7,478.000 
7.712,000 
6,733,000 
7,418,000 
8,220.242 
5.250.146 
7,471,564 
6.905,266 
5,493.424 
4,546.290 
6.473,215 
4.934.965 
4,786,075 
4,341,935 
4,052,472 
3,751,924 
1.683.808 


Aerea, 

340.000 

320.860 

327,448 

171.638 

141 .024 

138,666 

132,357 

130.071 

245,000 

230.000 

220.000 

222.000 

213,100 

230,030 

234.600 

239.292 

241,685 

239,268 

241,661 

236,875 

234,506 

236,851 

236,874 

234,505 

232,160 

232,160 

229,838 

234.436 

239.124 

243.906 

241.467 

229.394 

227,100 

211,203 

163,183 


BuaheU. 
5,100,000 
4,846,000 
4,748,000 
2,230,000 
2,341,000 
1,872.000 
1,853.000 
1,834,000 
2,450,000 
2,760,000 
3.300.000 
3.774.000 
2,770.300 
3.611.471 
2,820.000 
2,876.400 
2,703,816 
2,650,000 
2.658,000 
2.890,000 
2.533.000 
2.724,000 
3.065.623 
2.884.412 
3,482.400 
2,948,432 
3,424,586 
3.610.299 
4.328.144 
3.487,866 
4.467,140 
4,014,395 
3,633,600 
3,180,165 
2.431.427 


BUCKWHKAT. 


Acreage. 


A  area. 

327,050 

298.781 

278,109 

191 .899 

128.267 

160,324 

149,594 

162.066 

234,376 

267.867 

270,968 

268,300 

257,600 

285.314 

279,600 

285,192 

290,896 

308,350 

311.434 

317.663 

317,663 

311,310 

280.029 

288.430 

291.314 

286.488 

286,488 

291.198 

279,550 

265,572 

257,605 

242.149 

241,543 

234,297 

338.399 


Production. 


BuaheU, 

6,541.000 

6,886,000 

5,600,000 

3.435,000 

3,091.000 

2,781,000 

2,947,000 

2,917,000 

3,760,000 

3,760,000 

4,200,000 

'6,366,000 

6,152,000 

5,135,662 

3,338.000 

3,471,520 

2,360,634 

4.249.000 

4,609,000 

4,543,000 

4,130,000 

4.514.000 

4,675.735 

4.470.665 

6.097,995 

4,196,674 

4,111,027 

4,513,569 

5,982,370 

4,992.754 

5,667,310 

4,068.103 

3.140,059 

3,280,158 

6,361.901 
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TABLE  Xn.— NTJHBEB  OF  FACTOKIES  ABD  EMPLOTEES  IH 
THE  SEVERAL  INDXTSTSIES  OF  THE  PXINCIPAL  CITIES  ABD 
YILLAGES,  AKBAHGEl)  BT  COTTirTIES. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ei<tab. 


Ayvraqk  Numbbr  of  Waqb 
Earners  in  Junc. 


Men. 


Woro^n. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


T(«tal. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


AIiBANT  COUNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


2,248 


Albany  cltT 

AKrieultural  implements 

Artifieial  feathers  and  flowers 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Axle  grease 

Bags,  paper 

Baking  and  veast  powderu 

Belting  and  nose,  leather 

Bievcle  and  tricyole  repairing 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bluing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  nuUdng 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packmg 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Calcium  lights 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and| 

repairs  by  street  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Chemicals 

Cleansing  and  polishing  preparations i 

Clothj  sponging  and  rennishing 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing,! 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product ; 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product »  button- 1 

holes I 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding. .... 

Confect  ionery , 

Cooperage 

Cork,  cutting 

Corsets 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Drugfdstn'  preparations,  not  including  pre 

scriptions 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Dve  stuffs  and  extracts t 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Emery  wheels 


17,637' 


1 
2 
1 
1 
128 
27 

1 
243 
7 
4 
35 
7 
1 
1 
2 

1 
9 
1 
6 
3 
1 


7,269 

582 

2.508 

123 

3 
5 
5 
2 
2 

1 

3 

,. ..,,.* 

2 

25.488 


23.838 


3 

3 
440 
135 

3 
401 
211 

39 
148 

22 

8 

343 
42 

i4 

35 
37 
93 
22 

91 
91 

3 
386 
176 

2 
55 

6 
2 

i 

485 
136 

3 
887 
285 

39 
193 

24 

\2 

1 

1 
12 

1 
12 

1 



1 

16 

18 

15 

!     10 

1     14 

I 

10 
18 

6 

15 
19 

15 

23 

9 

14 



1 

1 

19 
18 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faotorle*  and  BaiploT^es  In  Urban  Centera^  by  Conntl 

Contlnaed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ei>tab. 


AVSRAOB  NuMBBR  OF  WaOX 

Earnbrb  in  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


AIiBANT  COTTNTY-^Contlnued. 


Albany — Conlinuad. 

Engraving  and  die  sinking 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing 

Engraving,  wood 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 

Felt  goods 

FUes. 


Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .  . 

Foundry  supplies 

Fur  ^oods 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 
upholstering 


and 


Furhiturej  factory  product ^  . 

Gas  machines  and  meters 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Grease  and  tidlow 

Hairwork 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Homery  and  knit  goods 

House    furnishing    goods,    not    elsewhere 

specified 

Ink,  writing ', 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental.. . 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

LaMs 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liouors,  malt 

Litliographing  and  engraving 

Lock  ana  gunsmithing 

Looking-i^ass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sadi,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds.    

Millinery,  eustom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Mirrors 

Modela  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Mucilage  and  paste 

Musical    instruments   and    materials,    not 

specified 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials. . 
Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  Mgn,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  hanging 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 


2 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
6 
2 
21 
1 
3 
2 

32 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2! 
1 
1 

fi 
4 

1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1' 

11 

lO' 

,li 

51 

I 

9 

2 

5 
29 

I 
33 

9 

1 

3 

9 

3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

3 
53 

2 

1 

2 

8' 
14 

6 


13 


2 
37 
14 

4 

22 

781 

5 


17 

65 

16 

225 

37 


3 


1 
15 

7 
64 


1 
154 

1 

2 
36 

2 

353 

10 

14 

2,| 

220l 

6' 

331 

764 

6 

1 

251 

i! 

27. 
33' 

"i 

2' 
68 
7 
1' 
217' 
1 
5, 
118 
59 
14" 
216 


10 


13 
23 


2 
30 


103 
2 


9| 
315 


Ji 


2 
3 


3 
156 


n 


57 


3 


1 
10 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


26 


15 
60 
14 

7 

22 

811 

5 


120 

67 

16 

225 

37 


3 

1 

1 

16 

16 
379 


1 
154 

2 

5 
36 

2 

355 

13 

14 

21 

235 

5 

33 

764 

9 

160 

25 

1 

27 

34 

15 

6 

2 

68 

7 

2 

218 

1 

5 

1751 

59' 

171 

216' 


26 


14 

68 

15 

9 

22 

801 

5 

12 

149 

48 

16 

226 

16 


3 
1 
1 

16 

19 
393 


1 
140 

2 

5 
86 

1 

346 

13 

14 

18 

223 

27 

6 

387 


13i 

18 

1 

6 

18 

85 

6 
2 

68 

7 

3 

142 

1 

5 

167 

22 

12 

111 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  in  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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T»ble  XIL^Faotorles  m,WLiL  Batploirees  in  Urban  GenterM,  bjr  Ooimtl 


Estab. 

AvBBAGB  Number  of  Wage 
Earnbrs  tn  Jitnx. 

#■%         A.          1 

LOCAT.ITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Men. 

Women . 

Chil- 

dren 

under 

16. 

Total. 

Total 

No.  in 

Per. 

AIiBAJBTT  GOTTHTT— Oontlnaed. 


AJbany — Continued, 

Perfumery  and  cosmetic* 

Photographic  materials 

Photosraphy 

Photo-lithocraphing  and  photo-encraving. . 

Pickles,  premrves  and  sauces 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products . . 

Printing  and  publi8hin|:,  book  and  job 

Printing   and    publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Regalia  and  society  banners  and  emblems.. . 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Saws 

Scales  and  balances 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Shoddy 

Silversmithing 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale . 
Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

Soap  and  candles 

Stamped  ware 

Stationerjr  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified . . 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Stencils  and  brands 

Stereotyping  and  eleotrotyping 

Surgical  appliances 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snu£F 

Tobacco,  dears  and  dgarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Toys  and  games 

T\T)ewriter  repairing 

Umbrellas  ana  canes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Window  shade? 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable. .  . 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Wool  pulling 

Cohoes 

Agricultural  implements 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Bluing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Brass  castings  ana  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  baker>'  products 

Brick  and  tUe 

Can>entering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars   and   general   shop   construction   and 

reoairs  by  street  railway  companies. . . . 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
3 

17 

31 
1 

10 
411 

58 
489 

355 

8 

77 

27 

1 

5 

5 

22 
31 

1 
19 

412 
58 

640 

387 

58 

80 

27 

1 

5 

25 
31 

1 

1 

1 

10 

60 
2 

1 

417 
68 

20 

15 

1 

9 

20 

136 

30 
50 

15 

2 

3 

614 

394 
68 
96 
28 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

o 

13 
41 
20 

13 

476 

25 

15 

7 
1 
1 

425 
5 

9 

442 
30 

6 

18 

12 
2 
9 

18 

12 
2 
9 

41 

2 

12 

1 
1 

2 
0 

1 

9. 

29 
1 

1 
3 

18 

76 

228 

3 

45 

3 

3 

28 

3 

7 

10 

12 

• 

4,356 
3 

29 

1 
2 
3 

18 

90 

294 

3 

61 

3 

3 

30 

3 

7 

10 

12 

8.962 
3 

43 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
8 

16 

31 

3 

71 
1 

14 
60 

6 

90 

277 

8 

3 
? 

16 

61 
3 

1 

3 

32 
*> 

■      1 

1 

32 
8 

? 

7 

3 

9 

1 

6 

315 
1 

4.215 

391 

8,600 
2 

1 

5 

9 
15 

9 
15 

1 

13 

12 

I 

22 

f 

69 

8 

1 
98 

8 

1 

1 

3 
1 

13 

16 

08 

18 
1 

41 

35 

63 

9 

2 
18 

7 

3 

51 
35 

60 
30 

18 
1 

53 
9 

2 
24 

60 

4 

1 

2 

6 

'     6 

28 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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T»ble  XII«— 4raotorle« 


■.md  BatployeMi  1a  Urban  Centers,  bj^  Conntlei— 
OoatfniMd* 


ix)caijty  and  industry. 


Ertab. 


ATaBAQB  NuifBXB  or  Waok 

EABinUU  IN  JUMX. 


Men. 


Women. 


Cba- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total. 

No.  in 

Deo. 


AIiBAHY  COUNTY— Continued. 


and 


CohoM — ConHntted. 

Qothins,  women's,  dwnwrniiking 

Confeettonery 

Cotton  coode 

Cotton  waste 

Cutlery  and  ed^  tools. ../. 

Dveins  and  finishins  textfles 

Eleetnea]  ooDstruction  and  repairs .... 

Fertilisers 

Flottrinc  and  crist  miU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

uoholsterinc 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Hairwork 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  dsewhere  spe- 
cified.. . . : 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  pipe,  wrought 

liCather  goods 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Needles  and  pins 

Planting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Shoddy 

Soap  and  candles 

Surgical  appliances 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  rheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Toys  and  games 

Watch,  clock  and  Jewelry  r^airing 

Green  Island 

Agricultural  implements 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel  wright  in  g 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop   construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 


48 
9 

1 
1 
2 

3 

1,195 

40 

54 

8 

56 

1,208 
4 

8 

229 

56 

6 

2.632 

44 

54 

8 

47 

6 

2.662 

44 

55 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

278 

8 
30 

■  •  •  •   •  • 

1.341 

114 

300 

120 

3 

19 

1 

«7 
106 

7 

9 
8 

68 
8 
1 

29 
1 
1 
2 

44 

26 

26 

6 

3 

100 

10 

12 

2 
18 

1 

2 

282 

9 

30 

2 

3.920 

114 
300 
120 

4 
19 

1 

87 
106 

30 
7 
9 
8 

68 
8 
3 

29 
2 
2 
2 

44 

29 

31 

6 

3 

525 

10 

12 

6 

2 
19 

1 

1 

2 

10 

6 
1 

1 

4 

259 

6 
58 

2 
24 

6 

2 
2,478 

"ioi 

1 
3.555 

98 

1 

299 

1 

204 

1 
1 

1 

4 
19 

1 

1 

3 

87 

14 

21 

10 
4 
?, 

30 

27 

7 

4 

? 

8 

15 

31 

1 

8 

3 

4 

2 

3 
19 

1 
3 
1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

14 

• 

40 

3 

4 
1 

3 
5 

31 

32 
8 

4 

3 

1 
1 

400 

25 

525 
7 

2 

9 

1 
1 

6 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

6 
2 

4 
1 

1 

20 

3 

2 

755 
27 

2 

908 
27 

2 

46 
1 

146 

7 

1,013 
12 

1 

1 

3 

1 
4 
6 
2 

367 

1 

4 
6 

2 

367 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

342 

1 

IN.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  inchided  in  this  tahle.] 
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New  York  Btatb  Dbpartmbnt  or  Labor 


Table  XII^-Fa«tovle«  and 


BmplOT^es  In  Urban  Centem,  by  Connti 
Gostlitiied. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab 


Atuulob  Numbbr  ov  Waob 
EIabnxrs  in  Juxx. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total. 

No.  in 

Deo. 


ALBAJSn  COTTNTT— Continued. 


Green  laiand — ConKniMtf. 

Clothins,  man's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Marble  and  stone  woric 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

MHlinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  short  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 


Waterrllet 


BeUs. 

Bicycle  and  triesrcle  repairing 

Biacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  and  repairingi 

Boxes,  wooden,  packing , 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cars,  street  railroad,  not  including  opera 

tions  of  railroad  companies 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing,, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholsterinc 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  indudingl 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombrtones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  eto 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cicarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 


4 
2 

I 

4 
1 
1 


5 
2 
1 

3 
6 

1 

3 

6 

8 
6 

7 

290 

23 

12 

3 

\4 

4 

1 
1 

I    290 

164 

12 

I      3 

2 

i     15 

4 

458 

1 
2 

135 

6 

172 
2 

2 

1 

2 
5 
2 

2 

i 

2 
6 
8 

1 

1 
1 

? 

1 

1 

135 
1 

805 

8 

2 

12 

f 

53 

18 

3 

74 

23 

115 
5 

6 

382 

26 

1,218 

8 

3 

12 

1,254 
8 

3 

7 

1 

1 
12 

9 

5 

6 

1 

63 

18 

3 

55 

g 

16 

1 

'•■•"*•' 

2 

13 

'     74' 
23' 

36 

4 

23 

1 

115 

135 

6 

15 

4 

I 

'2, 

6' 
6' 

5 
9 
2 

1 

3 

9 
26 

2 

48 

1 

60 

1 

31 

9 

10 

1 
2 

267 

1 

1 

e 

299- 
2 

250 
2 

1 
1, 

..:.:::.'      3 

80 
1 

3l 

1 

601 

70 

1 

1 
31 

10 

8 

9 

1 

? 

5 
10 
52 

5 
10 
52 

3 

?t 

2 

15 

12 

1 

1 

1 

r  '"' 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

(S 

31 
2 

3! 

311 

21 
1 

3: 

40 

9, 

6 

1 
1 

3 

6 
10 



1 

4 

6 
3 

1 

170 

102 

'*"  i4 

4, 

5 

7* 

6 

3 

3 

286 

427 

[N.  B. — The  manufaeture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  ttu!«  table.  ] 
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Table  XIIw^Faotories  and 


BmployeMi  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 
Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


E«tab. 


ATBBAaB  NUKBBB  OV  WaOS 

EABmcm  iM  Jvm. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dien 

under 

J6. 


Total. 


Total, 

No.  in 

Dec. 


ATiBAiry  COUirrY-^oiLcludad. 


other  places 

A^oulturai  implements 

Bioyole  and  tricjrcle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrishtinc 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tUe 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

ChiBmicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products ...... 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

ser^-iug     

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Grease  and  tallow 

.  Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Ma8onr>-,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Patent  medicines  and  compoimds 

Paving  and  pavin^c  materials 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness    

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packin|r 

Tinsmithmg,  coppersmithlng  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  msars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vinegar  and  eider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 

Wool  pulling 


187 
1 

1,519 

18 

35 

1,572 

1,157 

1 

1 
22 

1 

1 
24 

1 

58 
6 

2 

43 

1 

1 

4 
4 

2 

4 
300 

6 

8 

4 
300 

7 
3 

8 

5 

1 

1 

5 

16 

10 
11 

16 

10 

11 

11 

7 

3 

1 

9 

1 

4 

3 

7 
869 

•  ••••■i* 

3 

7 

809 

19 

9 

4 

756 

3 

19 

1 

3 

io 

11 

no 

20 
4 

h 

20 

10 
11 

140 

20 

4 

1 

5 

20 

8 

15 

14 

1 
1 

30 

102 
10 

1 

10 

5 
9. 

1 

1 
3 

3 

32 

1 

1 

3 
35 

2 

3 
43 

5 

1 

3 
5 

8 

3 

39 
5 

1 

9 
6 

9 
6 

4 

1 

12 

3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

15 

3 

11 

2 

16 

12 

8 

39 

2 

1 

1 

is 

•  •  •  •  ^* 

"is 

AIiLEOAinr  COUHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


WellsvlUe 

A^cultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwiighting 

Bottling 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of 


447 

64 
1 

1,153 

324 

1 

82 
35 

15 
2 

1.250 

361 
1 

1.054 

339 

4 

1 

4 

4 
9 
1 
2 

4 

9 

1 

10 

5 

? 

7 

3 

1 

4 

[**   *   7 

i 

8 

is  not  included  in  this  table.  ] 
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Table  XII.«-FaetovlMi  ».m4L 


BmplOTeMi  tn  VrbaM  Centers,  by  Couttlei 
Oontlmiied. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab. 


ATVRAoa  Nttmbkb  of  Waok 
Earnbbs  is  Junb. 


Mmi. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dran 

under 

16. 


Total. 


AIiLXaANT  COUNTY— Oontlnued. 


and 


WetlsTiUe— ConftntiMi. 

CWpentorins •  •  • 

Carnage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons.. . ;••;,;••/ 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product ;  •  •  • ; '.  v  ' 

Clothing,  men  •,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmahing 

Dentists'  materials 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product.  •■•••••• 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombetonet 

Painting,  house^  sign,  etc. 

Paving  and  paying  materials 

Photography 

PlumMng,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

IMnting  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Other  placet 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Can>entering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and 
repairs  by  street  railway  companies 

Charcoal ;••:,•,••-• 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  muk,  factory 

product ;••••, •,•.•' 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairmg, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  products 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edge  too)s 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits^  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre> 

serving ; 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  idamng  mBl  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 


Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds , 


2! 
1 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

I 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 

5! 

3 

383 
7 
1 
61 
5 
3 

5; 

2| 
12 

1, 

II 

102 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
25 
7 

1 

2 
51 

7 
1 
15 
3 
1 
1 


Total. 

No.  in] 

Dec. 


10 

10 
16 
15 

2 

16 

12 

15 

15 

5 

12 

17 

17 

2 

1 

1 

2 

45 

1 
25 
86 
53 

10 
11 

1 
7 
3 
3 
6 

12 
5 
4 
3 

889 

1 

1 
2 

45 

54 

1 

1 

25 

25 

86 

88 

53 

22 

10 

...... 

4 

i 

11 

14 
1 

7 

2 

3 

2 
6 

1 

3 

7 

9 

5 

3 

12 

4 

4 

26 

2 

829 

1 

47 

1 
13 

2 
715 

12 

12 

11 

73 

78 
4 

1 
17 

28 
2 

83 
6 

05 

1 
1 

3 

4 

16 
28 

1 

18 
28 

2 

2 

76 

1 

7 
5 

19 

6 

2 

20 

3 

• .  ■  •  . 

5 
20 

6 

24 

156 

22 

1 
198 

79 

1 

10 

5 

8 

6 
34 

A 

6 

24 

28 

156 

165 

15 
1 

7 

19 
1 

197 

73 
1 



1 
6 

87 

79 

1 

A 



10 

8 
? 

3 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faetorl«s  aad  Bmployees  Is  Uvban  Cestem,  br  Comnti**— 

OoiitiBiiefL 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVBlLAOa  NUMBBR  OV  WaQB 

EABmBS  XM  Jumi. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total. 

No.  in 

Dec. 


AIiLBGAinr  COITNTY — Concluded. 


Other  places — ConHntied. 

Photofptkphy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

PotterVi  terra  ootta  and  fire  olay  produott. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  ana  job 

Printing  and  puUishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. .^. . . 

THnsmitning,  coppenimithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  ci^^ars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  anof  cider 

Watcn,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


] 
3 
2 
1 

14 
17 

7 

3 

1 

10 


1 

1 

2 

78 

1 

2 

3 

78 

76 

16 
3 

6 

11 

6 

32 
3 

6 
6 
1 
3 

31 
4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

6 
1 

3 

2 

BBOOME  COT7NTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Blnghamton 

Agricultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrightin|f 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  makmg. .. . . 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packmg 

Brass  eastings  and  braHS  finishing 

Brassware 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Oan>entering 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products . . 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  faetoiy 
products 

Chemicals 

China  decorating 

Clothing,  men*8,  custom  work  and  repainng 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  products 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  products,  button- 
holes  

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Combs 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

^velopes 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified .... 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fur  goods 

[N.  B. — The  manufaeture  of 


867 

6,118 

2.614 

79 

8,811 

8,778 

593 

1 

1 
1 

4v303 

40 

6 

2 

20 

22 

2 

10 

17 

12 

23 

3 

28 

2 

2 

78 

38 

471 

86 

172 

2,076 
4 

28 

6,402 
40 
10 

2 
21 
22 

6 
10 
65 
12 
63 

8 
32 

2 

2 

86 

38 

471 

87 

181 

6.379 
60 

2 

12 
24 

1 

12 

83 

3 
32 

4 

8 
9 

2 
3 

38 

23 
9 

2 

1 
1 
1 

40 
5 
1 

3 

71 
8 

51 
2 

1 

11 

1 

8 

2 
79 

40 

224 

1 
0 

1 
9 

76 
191 

2 

60 
3 

50 
4 

65 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

19 

19 

19 

1 

47 
6 

43 

67 

30 
667 

73 
634 

76 
699 

1 
66 

1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 

i 

1 
6 
39 
13 
2 
9 
7 

5 

29 
232 

1 

173 

20 

2 

5 
3 

1 

i 

1 

176 

21 

8 
44 
16 

3 

9 
62 

2 

10 

29 

232 

1 

148 

21 

8 
47 
17 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

46 
2 
6 

82 

10 

8 

30 

11 

268 

2 

9 

gas  is  not  ineluded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^-^tectorte«  and  Blmplorees  In  Vrbaa  Centers,  by  Conntie»* 

Contlnaed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Aysraob  Numbkb  of  Waoc 
Eaunsbs  in  Jumx. 


Bfen. 


Women. 


ChU- 

drsn 

under 

16. 


ToUl. 


Total. 

No.  in 

Dec. 


BBOOHE  COUKTY-^ContlnQed. 


Blnffliamtoii — Cantinutd. 

Fur  hat8 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass 

Glass,  cutting;  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hairwork 

Hardware 

House    furnishing    goods,    not    elsewhere 

specified 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-sfass  and  picture  frames 

liumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models^and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials.. 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

I¥rfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work , 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printinc  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periooioals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Baddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Scales  and  balances 

Shirts 

Stencils  and  brands 

Stereotyping  and  electro*  vping 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working . . .  •, 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snufl' 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Varnish 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers .  .  . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Whips 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  cable . . 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Wool  hats 


I^esterahlre 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  livery  products 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  inoluded  in  this  table.] 


1 

7 
3 
1 

1 

18 
397 
100 

1 
9 

""iso 
'\9h 

28 

10 

3 

7 

319 

48 

166 

2 

ii 

1 

1 
20 

3 

- 

2 

19 
420 
100 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

r 

2 
3 

"io 

16 

2 

160 

8 
196 

3 

28 

1 

10 

4 

3 

4 

2 

9 

319 

4 

48 

12 

165 

2 

2 

17 
6 

93 

93 

11 

2 

2 

10 

5 

6 

94 

26 

36 

10 

3 

9 

83 

12 

76 

8 

18 

4 

220 

8 

10 

1 

5 

1 

6 

21 

94 

1 

26 

13 
3 
8 
4 

61 

1 
4 

97 

11 

7 

9 

17 

83 

11 

6 
2 
9 
9. 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

18 

80 
8 

IP 
4 

? 

220 

6 
1 

99 

107 

1 

8 

28 

13 

540 

3 

8 

10 

28 

3 

53 

1 

1 

1 
805 

1 

14 

1,345 

4 

1 

16 
15 

7 

19 

1 

1,339 

1 

1.050 

10 

1 

16 

14 

15 

1 
2 

3 

10 
19 

1 

1 

1 

40 
3 

1 
475 

50 

2 

1.864 
1 

1 
1 

1 

400 
60 

50 

1,500 

70 

1 

17 

399 

100 

2 

18 

2 

160 

8 

190 
24 

16 
3 

7 

295 

17 

167 

2 

89 

6 

1 

10 

5 

7 

43 

26 

106 

13 

11 

1 

83 

18 

91 

3 

18 

5 

183 

126 


8 


33 

13 

1,638 

4 

1 

15 

14 

10 

20 


1,870 

1 

1,600 

75 
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Table  XII«— Faetorles  amd  BaiylOTeea  ia  Vrbaa  Oenters,  br  Couittle*— 

Oontiiimed. 


1^ 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eetab. 


ATBBA.QB  NUMBBB  OV  WaOB 

Eabmbbs  nr  Jumb. 


Mea. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


BBOOMB  OOUNTT— ConclQded. 


Lett^nhlre — ConMnued. 

Briok  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Clothing,  men's,  ouetom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confeotionery 

Felt  goods 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newqMipers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

TinsDtitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  iewdry  repairing 


Other  plscM 


Agricultural  iniplements 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwriihting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's I 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  nuU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .:.... 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  Utnds 

MarMe  and  stone  woric 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Photo||raphy 

Plumbmg,  iota  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishinji,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  puhlishmg,  newqMipers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sugar  and  mdaases,  beet 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Whips 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 


1 

66 

67 

2 

2 

65 
11 

65 

67 

2 

12 

6 

51 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

10 

•  ••■•• 

76 
11 

75 
8 

1 

1 

26 

20 

25 

2 

20 

25 

2 
1 

2 

3 

2 

? 

7 
6 

3 

7 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1     ** 
3 

3 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

5 

6 

234 
1 

476 
5 

63 

6 

545 
5 

529 
5 

1 

5 

2 
10 

"  2 

1 

4/> 
2 



1 

11 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 
83 

85 

30 

2 

5 
84 

119 

30 

4 

1 

8 

41 
3 

...  .^ 
34 

70 

36 
30 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

15 

13 

42 

3 

7 
90 

13 
3 

i.3 
42 

8 

7 

92 

13 
3 
5 

17 

3 

26 

4 

•  •«-•• 

3 

1 

12 

38 
3 

2 

95 
14 

2 

8 
2 

4 

i 

» 

4 

1 



*   •   •  • 

1 

1 

8 
7 

13 

4 
6 

8 

32 

1 

2 

15 

'  8 

2 

23 
4 

26 
5 

1 

6 

8 

36 

1 

2 

24 

125 

7 

5 

4 
6 
6 

4 

«   «  ■  •  ■ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

27 

e 

[N.  B.^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Tabl«  sni*— Faetorie*  and  Bmploycgg  fn  Urban  OenterB,  by  OonaH 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab. 


AvaBAoa  Numbbr  or  Waqb 
Eahnbiks  in  Junb. 


Mod. 


Women. 


Chil- 

arm 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


CATTABAUOTrS  COUKTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Glean 

Agricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricytsles 

Blaokamithing  and  wbeelwri^ting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages  ai^  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Glass 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

liquors,  malt 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Milliner)',  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  idgn,  etc 

Petroleum,  refining 

Photoicraphy 

Plastering  and  stucco  woric 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing   and    publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  doarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Salamanca 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ancTrepairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  comi>anies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factor>- 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

dothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of 


691 

162 
1 

4.239 
2.019 

6 

8 

1 

1 

6 

6 

24 

45 

44 

310 
17 
15 

418 
69 

110 
47 

4,767 

2.135 
4 
6 

8 

1 

1 

6 

10 

24 

46 

44 

310 
17 
26 
34 
1 
15 
86 

3 
243 

524 
18 

4,234 

1.804 
4 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

4 

7 
1 

3 

1 

14 

13 
7 

1 

16 
43 

1 

294 

1 

25 

9 

10 

3 

11 
34 

1 

23 

29 

3 

? 

15 
86 

2 

209 

524 

18 

15 

4 

80 

4 
2 
6 

1 

"34 

3 
283 
474 

1 

18 

1 

1 

3 

41 
75 

41 
75 

23 

2 

' 

32 

9 

8 

1 
1 

i 

26 

22 

439 

1 

1 

27 

1 

17 
2 

14 
8 
3 

415 
2 

13 



i 

13 
2 

26 

22 

447 

1 

1 

27 
1 

21 
2 

14 

12 

3 

436 

1 
2 

14 

1 

15 

11 

; 

11 

1 
4 

8 
1 .....  . 

389 

4 

? 

1 

6 

' 

18 

3 

1 

3 
3 

4 

25 

6 

10 

4 

8 

3 

1 

U 

4 

62 
1 

18 

3 

427 

4 

2 

4 

1 

\ 

A 

i!.::... 

3 
24 

1 

83 

1 

3 

7 

1 



1 

1 

1 

83 

1 
8 





85 

1 

4 

1 
1 

6 

14 
2 

1 

1 

gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.<— Faetorles  and 


Baiployees  is  17r1»aB  Ceaters,  by  Coantl 
Coatianed* 


r 

Ayxragb  NnMBBS  or  Wagb 
Eabnbim  in  Junb. 

EBtab. 

Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

ChU- 

Mon. 

• 

Women. 

dren 

UDder 

16. 

Total. 

OATTASAUatrS  COUNTT-^Contlxiued. 


and 


Salamancar— CorKintMti. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  cabinet  maldns,  repairing 

upholstering 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished. . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  ineludin9 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanging 

Photojprapny 

Plumbmg.  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapera  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Varnish 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Other  placet 

Agriculturalimplements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwtighting 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packmg 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 
Coffins,  Durial  casps,  and  undertaken'  goods 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Flouring  and  grist  miU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

serrlng 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glue 

Iron  work,  arohitectural  and  ornamental. . . 

Kindling  wood 

Lasts. 


Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

BflUinery,  custom  work > 

[N.  B, — ^Tbe  manufacture  of 


1 

6 

3 

286 

2 

6 
6 

i 

5 
3 

i2 

6 

3 

236 

2 

6 
6 
9 
1 
5 
3 
1 
12 

8 

2 

8 

2 

238 

1 

2 

? 

6 

1 

4 

ft 
1 

9 

9 

3 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 
13 

1 

1 

3 
1 

7 

4 
1 

1 

8 
4 
1 

13 

? 

1 

1 

A 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2.196 

13 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 
1,805 

1 

477 
1 

331 

60 

1.913 

10 

4 

24 

25 

30 

1 

4 

1 

6 

2 

19 

3 

15 
5 

158 

9 

36 

4 

24 

200 

82 

1 
4 
9 
6 
3 

21 
1 
3 

15 
5 

174 
14 
40 

3 

72 

21 

1 

1 
7 

165 
52 

10 

200 
91 

1 

4 

1 
3 

8 

10 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

i 

8 

1 

15 

7 

4 

131 
5 

1 
1 

14 
5 
2 

2 

2 

38 
14 
87 

6 
37 

152 
44 
40 

88 

19 

2 

173 
44 
40 

116 

169 
45 

? 

87 

Wf 

3 
2 

28 

60 

1 

1 

62 

52 

62 

1 

72 

1 
2 
2 

128 

26 

6 

411 

412 

25 

9 

36 

*'i64 

35 

6 

411 

412 

25 
10 

78 

111 

8 

5 

475 

88 

229 

4 

23 

12 

io 

12 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^Faotorie«  and  Bmplojrees  In  Urban  Centers,  br  Conntlei 

Con  tinned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eatftb. 


Atcraob  Number  ov  Wage 
Eabneas  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


OATTABJLVQVB  COITNTY— Oonoliided. 


and 


.  Other  placM — Continued. 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sisn,  etc 

Paints 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

I^inting  and  publishing,  book  and  job . 
Printing   and   puUishing,  newspapers 

periodicals 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Roonng  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Show  cases 

Soap  and  candles 

Tlnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 


1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

11 
1 
1 

14 
1 
1 

10 
1 
6 
2 


14! 


9 


27 


11 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


1 
5 
9 
1 

29 
4 


2 

27 


81 


2 
3 
5 
1 

32 
3 


10 

"i 

^8 


CAYTTOA  GOXTHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


60 
140, 

97l 
231 

1 
22 
21' 
3( 
61 
3 
212 
29 
3 


6 

522 
42 


2 

416 


32 
2 
3 


176 

1 

273 


16 

101 

101 

165 

5 

67 


57 


81 


39 


AnbQrB 

Agricultural  Implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Rlacksmithing  and  wheelwright  in^ 

Bookbindin;(  and  blank  book  makmg 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Brassware 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tUe 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  rugs  other  than  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product •.-.••■ 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothini^,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

I^fectroplating 

Piles 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  xrist  miU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving   1  *2  14 

[N.  B.— The  manufaeture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


614 

316 
3 

1 

8 

1 

20 

1| 

1^1 
1, 
2 
2 
1 

14 
1 
1 
1 

17 
1 
6 

2 
11 
2 
24 
6 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
7 


5.368 

5,046 

1.870 

2 

17 

36 

25 

1 

10 

600 

11 

6 

20 

38 

19 


1,781 

1,741 

21 

1 


149 
147 


2i 


7.298 

6.933 

1,891 

3 

17 

35i 

26 

3 

10 

973 

n 

40 
23 
42 
19 


257 

141 

409 

23 

1 

37 

122 

104 

161 

8 

281 

29 

3 


6 

2 

15 

522 

66 


6.753 

6,409 
1.642 

8 

60 

24 

4 

7 

973 

11 

46 

87 

38 


267 

48 

409 

18 

I 

37 

122 

100 

175 

8 

262 

62 

4 


4 

2 

15 

566 

18 
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Table  XII«— 4PlK«torl«i  aad  BaiplOTees  in  Urban  Centem,  by  Conntiea— 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


BiUb. 


AyBBAQS  NUMBUt  OF  Waoi 

Eabmhu  in  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

Mo.  in 

Deo. 


CATXTOA  OOTTHTY— Continued. 


Aubnm—CtfnKntMti. 

Fur  luttt 

Furniture,  oabinei  making,  repatiins  and 

upholsteiinfT 

Olovea  and  mittens. 

Qreaae  and  tallow 

Hairwork 

Hand  stampt. 

Hardware 

Iron  and  eteel 

Iron  and  ateel  forginga 

Lime  and  eement 

Uquon,  mah 

Looking-glafle  and  pioture  framee 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produeti*,  including 

sash,  doon  and  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  hriek  and  atone 

Mattreaaes  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  eustoro  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Opiioal  goods 

Painting,  house,  aigns,  etc 

Paints 

Patent  medioines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plumbing,  ns  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  pubUshing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Shirts 

Silk  and  s»  k  foods 

Sporting  ipoocu 

Tinsmitnmg,  ooppersmithing  mud  sheet  iron 

worldng 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

l^negar  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers .... 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


Otb«r  plaeef 

Agriculturalimplements 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Blacksmithing  and  wheehrrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  worv  and  repairing 

Bottling ;  . . .  .7 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  woode^  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakeiy  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Oarnaga  and  wagon  materials 

Oarriagas  and  wagons 

[N.  B.— The  manufaeturs  of 


1 

6 

2 

9 
2 
4 

1 

3 

0 
5 

4 

3 

7 

1 
2 

8 

14 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

15 

163 

107 

8 

46 

9 

56 
19 

8 
148 

6 

2 

•  •  »  » 

4 

15 

168 

107 

8 

45 

9 

56 
19 

8 
148 

8 
86 

4 
15 

2 

208 

2 

117 

1 

4 

43 

4 

9 

? 

66 

2 

41 

1 

3 

6 

68 

2 

18 

1 

2 

86 

6 

71 

3 

12 

58 

1 
85 

1 

12 

58 

1 

85 
1 

7 

1 

58 

1 

2 

8 

32 

1 

1 

1 

2 

25 

12 

50 

9 

41 

3 

84 

1 
4 
4 
4 

29 
28 

4 

25 
17 
52 
19 

R4 
8 

42 
1 

11 

44 
8 

3f 

3C 

4 

6 

10 
7 
6 

3 
1 

5 

1 
9 

42 

i 

1 

1 

20 
46 
24 

85 
8 

7 
1 
8 

1 
1 

8 

15 

1 

8 

7 

40 
4 

1 
2 

...... 

?6 
8 

6 
48 

8 

24 

20 

2 

1 

1 
9 

94 

10 

9 

180 

823 

27 

3 

16 

3 

97 

ir 

6 
32P 

866 

27 

3 

If 

97 
10 

2 

1 

2 

299 
8 

138 
40 

11 

2 

304 

344 
20 

2 

3 

74 

19 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

38 

8 

1 

2 

88 

8 

2 

1 

4 

4 

12 

gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  xn.^FaetovlMi  aad  Bmipfloyees  tm  Vwhrnn  Centers,  by  Connti 

Contiaued* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eitab. 


Atbraob  NuMBUt  or  Waoi 
Eabnkbs  in  Jura. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


QJlTUQA  COUNTT— ^ondudtd. 


Other  placet— CenHntietf.         ' 

Cheeee,  butter  and  oondeniied  milk,  factory 

product 

GloChinc,  men's,  ouitom  work  and  repairing;, 

Clotblns,  women's,  dresamakinc 

Clothins,  women's,  factory  product 

Cooperase 

Corsets , 

Fbrtilisers 

Flouring  and  ^rist  mill  products 

Food  preparationM 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vecetables,   canning  and  pre- 

senring 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering^ 

Glores  and  mittens. 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  bUnds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Ftummn^,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fireclay  products  . . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel 

Shirts 

Tinsmitliing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Toys  and  games 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


16 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

32 
1 

16 

1 

1 

2 

29 

1 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

10 

13 

1 

2 

13 

13 

1 

8 

2 


19 
3 

19 
8 

1 

16 

5 

1 

9 

1 
19 

i 

11 

1 
2i> 

2 

14 

14 

18 

18 

26 

8 

38 

38 

46 

7 

1 

•  ••«•••• 

1 

1 

14 
20 

1 

8 

17 

2 

4 

14 
20 

1 
8 
17 
6 
2 
4 

6 

28 

1 

2 

6 

8 
8 
2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

12 

4 

10 

18 

16 

3 

4 

2 

18 
4 

10 
3 

18 

18 
4 



3 

3 
22 

28 

4 

16 
1 

COUNTY  TOTAL. 


CEAUTAlTQTrA  OOTTNTT. 

778 


Dunkirk 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing. . ., 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrightin^ 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making. . .,. . . 
Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairmg. 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagno  materials.. . . • . .  •  • 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Confectionery 

Cooperage • 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

(N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


84 
4 
5 
1 
6 
1 
A 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7,399 

2.444 

3 

1,707 
95 

813 

70 

9.419 

2.609 
3 
6 

8,786 
2.638 

6 

4 

4 

4 
7 
34 
12 
32 
43 

4 

7 

7 

29 
12 

6 

g 

32 

65 

40 

3 

40 

1 

1 
69 

1 

] 

59 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\..:.:\ 

60 

1 

1 

1 
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Tadble  XII^— F««tovle« 


OoMtlnmed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EiAab. 


Atulaob  NvifBXB  ov  Waob 
Ea&iikbb  m  JUNB. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chfl. 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee.' 


0HAirTAXrQT7A  COXTHTY  — Oontlntied. 


and 


DnnlElrlc— ConfiiMietf. 

Flourinc  and  giiet  -mill  produetf 

Foundry  and  maehine  shop  produetf . . 
Fumitun,  eablnet  maUng,  rei>airing 

upholstering 

LIquon,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produots,  including 

eaeh,  doort  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  woiric 

Millinery,  ouetom  work 

Minend  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  sod  publishing,  book  and  Job 

Printhug  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Shirts 

Storings,  steel,  oar  and  oiurriage 

Tobaeoo,  eisars  and  oigarettes 

Watoh,  olook  and  jewelry  repairing 


Vredonia 

Bioyole  and  trieyele  reiMuring. 

Blacksmithing  Mid  wheelwriihting 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  wonc  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  eustora  work  and  repairing, 

Felt  goods 

Hounog  and  grist  roOl  products. 

Fknits  and  vegBtables,  oaniiing  and  pre- 
serving  

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  Uinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work. ,.., 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  lewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  canred 


lamestown 

Agrieultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  ssils 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing 

Bi^rdee  and  tricydes. 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrigfatinf 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  makmg 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

BottUac :.. 

Boxes,  nncy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carrtagse  and  wagons. 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies. . . 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 


1 

2,046 

1 
22 

104 
8 

•  «  •   •  •  • 

1 
2,078 

1 
22 

184 

8 

16 

1 
4 
4 
3 
8 
8 

33 
1 
69 
12 
10 
1 

260 

1 

1 

27 

2,176 

21 

30 

96 

16 

14 
2 

4 
4 
1 
8 
6 

14 

1 

4 

12 

14 

1 

126 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
7 

2 

18 

1 

1 

7 

88 

1 

65 

69 

12 

6 

17 
1 

128 

6 

147 
1 

1 
2 

13 
6 
7 

12 
2 

60 

6 

1 
2 

13 
6 
9 

14 
2 

166 

6 

1 

2 

9 

4 

2 
2 

9 

14 
2 

100 

6 

60 
2 

4 

7 
6 

7 
10 

6 
10 

10 
11 

1 

10 
23 

1 

10 

11 

1 

23 
2 

1 

1 
3,182 

1 
4,687 

12 

7 
47 

7 

1 

1,248 

207 

1 

4,681 
1 

0 

7 

47 

7 

3 

2 
6 

31 

6 

176 
24 
10 
11 
10 

•^  6 

126 

300 
24 
26 
14 
10 
6 

6 

300 
12 

16 

1 

2 

28 
13 
18 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 
3 

4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 
1 
1 

7 
14 

41 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
I 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
2 
8 
1 

177 
1 
1 
3 
1 
9 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 


gas  Is  not  tnduded  in  thii  table.] 


tu 
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Table  JUL— Faotorlea  and  BSmployees  In  Uriian  Centers,  by  €3onntlei 

Continned* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


AyxnAGS  NuMBBR  ow  Wags 
Eabnvbs  tn  JumD. 


Women 


ChD- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dco« 


OHAXTTAUQirA  OOUNTT  — Gontlnued. 


and 


Jamestown-— ConHfMMd. 

Confeetionery 

Cooperate 

Cotton  goods 

Denttsts*  materials 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Electneal  oonBtruetton  and  repair* 

Electroplating 

Flavoring  extracts ^ 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

uph<dsteriog 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  omamentmg. . 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products ; .  • 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  ana  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Painting,  bouse,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds 

Photographic  materials 

Photography 

Plummng,  gas  and  steam  fittmg 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Pzintinff  and  publiahing,  newspapers  and 

periooicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saws .'  • 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts •.•  •  • 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

woiidng •.*'••« 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuti 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Wadung  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . . 
Watch,  clock  and  iewelry  repairing.  •••;*" 
Wire  work,  indudmg  wire  rope  and  cable. . . 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Silver  Creek 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwriohting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carriages  and  wagons ,•■■■*.-:'' 

nothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repaumg 

Flouring  and  grist  mJU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planins  null  products,  mduding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Paper  patterns 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
9 

2 

20 

1 

1 

4 

2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
6 
3 
3 
6 
7 
1 
8 

8 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

5 
1 
7 
1 
11 
1 
1 
1 
3 

27 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 


2 
8 
22 
1 
1 
6 


1 

10 

267 

14 
1,134 
30 
10 
84 

72 
10 
40 

6 

19 
35 


43 
6 
27 
77 
13 

33 
4 
7 
2 

16 
4 

6 

3 

14 

80 

7 

1 

1 

1 

756 

275 
1 
1 
2 
1 


212 

42 

4 


59 


4 
20 


1 


34 

5 


8 


8 
8 
89 
1 
2 
6 


10 


941 
11 


6 

10 

272 

14 
1,150 
33 
10 
85 

72 
10 
48 
20 
6 
20 
35 


168 


80 
11 
27 
77 

i7 

44 

4 

7 

2 

16 

14 

6 

8 

15 

80 

10 

1 

] 

1 

1,805 

286 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 


212 

44 

4 


8 

8 

92 


2 
10 


5 

11 

420 

9 

1,178 

5 
76 

18 

1 

40 

15 

"■Jo 

17 
1 
80 
11 
32 
67 
14 

47 
3 
8 

2 

1 

14 

fi 

3 

15 

60 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1,869 

299 
1 
1 
1 


223 

49 

3 


gas  is  not  induded  In  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^FAetorles  amd  ISmvlojrees  te  IFv1»as  Centers,  1»t  Conittlei 

Ooiitflmiied. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbbaob  Numbsr  or  Wage 
EUrnxi»  m  Jnms. 


MtOL 


Women. 


Chfl- 
Idron 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 


OHAXJTAXJQUA  COUMTY— Oontlniied. 


'  •  •  •  • 

and 


SilTer  Creek— ConHiMMrf. 
Plumbinff,  gas  and  steam  littins .  . . 
Printinc  and  pnbUflbing,  book  and  job 
PHntina  and  pubUahing,  newvpapen 

periodioals 

Saddlery  and  hameae. 

Tinamitiiing,  coppersmithing  and  iheet  Iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Westaeld 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  Mid  whedwrichting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  uidrepairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Cairiages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Flouring  and  gnst  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  produots 

IdquoTs,  vinous 

liUmber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  miU  produots,  indluding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Photo^phy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  pubUsbing.  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

TSnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

woridng 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

Other  plaeef .' 

Basketc'and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicsrde  and  tricjrcle  repairing 

Bicsrdes  and  trioydes 

Blaoksmithing  and  whedwriahting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  wonc  Mid  repairing 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Charcoal 

Cheese,  butter  and  condenssd  milk,  factory 
product 

Qothinf ,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  produots 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving   

Furmture.  factory  product 

Greasp  and  taUow 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 


1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

88 
3 
4 
3 

1 
8 

119 

10 

4 

3 

1 

8 

38 

30 

7 

1 

86 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 
6 

7 
16 

4 

9 

13 
2 

i2 
12 
20 

5 
6 

i2 

16 
26 

5 

16 

3 
6 

21 

4 

4 

0 

4 

5 

6 

6 

2 
2 

3 

2 
3 

4 


1 

1 

1 

3 

4 


1 

1 

1 

1.284 
187 

1 
26 
13 

1 
1 

1.608 
230 

1 
26 
13 

1 

2 

1 

410 

19 

3 

196 
43 



29 

1.040 

64 

1 

1 

46 

65 

12 

4 

1 

2 
1 
2 

13 
18 

4 

6 

3 

19 
21 

4 

13 
8 

1 

6 

4 
16 

91 
2 

4 
16 

% 

2 

1 

12 

82 
? 

6 

1 

26 
2 

1 

3 

i7 

22 
18 
16 

16 
60 
2 
36 
46 



17 

31 
18 

ii 

2 
42 

9 

34 
29 

3 

16 

36 
60 

3 
1 

12 

8 

13 
60 

1 

2 
36 
46 

2 

2 

34 

1 

8 

[N.  B. — The  manufaetiire  of  gas  is  not  included  in  tUs  table.] 
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Table  XII^-Faotories  and  BaiploTees  ia  Urban  Cemtera*  by  G«amtl 

Oontiaaed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ettab. 


Ayxbaoi  NuiiBBR  or  Waos 
Earnbbs  ur  Jvm. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


ToUI 

No.  in 

Dee. 


OHAUTAUQUA  OOUNTY— Concluded. 


Other  plaeef — Conttumad, 

Liquors,  vinous 

Looking  i^ass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  placing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

HiUinery,  custom  work 

Mirrors 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photographic  materials 

Photography i 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  clay  products. .  i 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishmg,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Rulee,  Ivory  and  wood 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood 

Tinsmithing,  cc^persmxthing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watcn,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wire  work,  inoludmg  wire  rope  and  cable.. . 

Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Worsted  goods 


8 
1 

14 

1 

15 

23 

83 
8 

838 

117 
5 

9 

4 

851 

117 
6 

228 
100 

] 

6 

7 

1 

1 

" 

1 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

6 
30 

12 
2 

88 
2 

6 

30 

2 

22 
2 

111 
2 

4 

] 

1 

1 

8 
I 

2 

7 

3 

2 

26 
2 

1 
9 

16 

7 

110 
2 

] 

10 

7 
5 

7 
5 

6 

3 

I 

6 

1 

6 

1 
40 

, 

6 

1 

128 

1 

1 

1 

'  85 

3 

128 

COUNTY  TOTAL. 


GHBKUNG  COUNTY. 

466      3,771         1,227 


repairmg 


Elmlra 

Agricultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bioydes  and  tricycles 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrightin^ 

Bookbinding  and  blank  hook  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  re] 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Qars  and  general  shop  construction  and 
pairs  by  street  railroad  companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urSan  dairy  products . 

Ctothiag,  men's,  custom  woric  and  repairing 

Clotliing,  men's,  factory  products . . 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking . . . 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 


361 
1 
1 

13 
3 

22 
2 

24 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 
4 


1 
3 

19 
1 

12 
3 
4 


3,276 

60 

3 

10 

13 

19 

16 

10 

126 

6 

42 

29 

34 

324 

5 

119 

6 

27 

490 

12 
1 

89 
7 
7 
1 

12 


1.154 


165 
154 


5 

13 

9 

I 
116 

i 

62 
2 

12 

2 

2 

29 

8 
74 
33 
20 

•  ■  •  ■  •  ■ 
■  ■•*■■ 

5,163 

4,583 

60 

8 

10 

26 

19 

24 

12 

241 

6 

94 

81 

84 

324 

17 

119 

7 

27 

601 

12 
1 
118 
16 
81 
34 
32 


5.909 

5,196 
40 

2 

5 
34 
29 
22 
12 
267 

6 
76 
30 

5 

477 

17 

67 

7 
28 

603 

12 
1 
93 
15 
79 
60 
38 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  tahle.j 
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Table  XII^^Faetortes  and  BatplOTees  in  Urbam  Centers^  hy  Countlea— 

Ooatlamed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eirtab. 


AVBIAOB  NUIOBB  OF  WAGB 

BUbnbbA  in  Junk. 


Mod. 


Women. 


Clul- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 

JL/ee. 


GHBXmra  OOXrNTY*-Oontl]raed. 


Bhnlia— <70nKiiii«rf. 

Cooperage 

^ein^  and  deaninc 

Electncal  apTMiratus  and  auppliea 

Flectrioal  oonatniotimi  and  repairs 

Fancy  artioles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grint  miD  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

GlsM,  cutting,  staining  taid  ornamenting. . . 

Gloves  and  cnittens 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosierr  and  knit  goods 

Ice,  manufactuied 

Iron  and  steel 

Jewelry 

I^mps  and  reflectors 

Leatner,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gun  smithing 

Looking-tpAas  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  bouse,  sign,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  hannnjp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Plumbers''  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  cUy  products . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals,  i 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saws 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood , . . . 

Shirts 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Soap  and  candles 

Taxidermy 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  nod  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehandling 

TVpewriter  repairing 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . 

Watch,  clock  and  iewelry  repairing 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable. . . 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
6 

9 
1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
? 
3 
2 

« 
3 
3 
2 
2 

15 
2 
3 

16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
0 
1 

11 

2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
I 


0 
2 

27 
4 
1 
1 

13 
1 


1 


5 

1 

10 

11 

173 

7 
12 


2 

110 

10 

60 

1 
11 
80 
31 

1 
16 

419 
21 

271 
22 


4 

17 
87 


6 
Q 

46 
5 

19 

104 

13 

12 

8 


21 


70 

3 

84 

49 


12 
6 


1 
507 


•   •   •   - 


6 


12 

2 

59 


1 

11 

3 


12 


h 
1 


7 
120 


3 

30 

5 


122 


6 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 

26 


5 

5 

9 

9 

13 

15 

11 

11 

173 

191 

7 

12 

2 

3 
623 
10 
60 
1 
11 
30 


116 

13 

12 

8 


7 
263 


76 

6 

115 

54 


12 
6 


10 

12 

2 

3 
658 

5 
304 

3 

9 
30 


31 

81 

1 

1 

16 

16 

419 

411 

21 

3 

271 

192 

34 

23 

2 

8 

59 

41 

4 

4 

17 

8 

88 

30 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

4 

9 

11 

9 

9 

46 

43 

5 

7 

22 

32 

120 

12 

4 


14 
419 


73 

6 

129 

339 


13 
6 
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Table  XII.— Faotorles  and  BntploTeea  flu  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 

Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EMmb. 


AVBBAQB   NUICBEB  OF  WaOB 

Earnkbs  in  JUNIi. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total 


OBXMXnSfQ  GOUNTT — Concluded. 


Other  places 

Bicyde  and  trioyole  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tri^rcles 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wiifffating 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Brick  and  tUe 

Bridges 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Flouring  and  griPt  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  taid  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  pro  .uct 

nardware.. 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  other  timber  products. ....... 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing.  copperamithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable . . . 

Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . . . . 


104 
1 
1 
26 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 

9 

1 

2 

1ft 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


496 


110 
5 


11 
45 
34 
22 


24 


14 
16 
21 

1 


40 
34 
28 
8 
54 


6i 
7 
1 

4 
1 

6 


73 


8 
3i 


11 


18 


6 


10 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


580 


120 
5 


42 
45 
34 
22 
2 

25 


38 
16 
21 

3 


40 
34 
28 
8 
54 


713 


302 

6 

1 

36 

30 

31 

14 

2 

18 


41 
20 
16 


40 
34 
32 
6 
39 


? 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

7 

7 

1 

I 

5 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

10 

16 

CHENANGO  COXTHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Norwich 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  comfDanies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  noiilk,  factory 

product •.•.••• 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 


458 
107 

1,224 

615 
3 
8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
23 

287 
180 

13 
3 

1 

1 

•   ■  ■  ■  ■ 

1 

189 

I 

3 

24 

E 

3 
3 
2 

4 

5 

1 

13>     1 ,524 


798 
3 
8 
1 
2 
2 
5 
23 
1 


189 

3 

8". 
5 
3 
24 


1,471 

789 
1 
9 
1 
2 
7 
5 
11 
1 

199 

1 
7 

10 
2 

22 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII««Faetori*s  amd  Bmvloyees  la  17rt»aA  Ceateniy  by  Gountlei 

Ck»Atimmed* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Aybraob  Numbkb  of  Waob 
Ea&nsrs  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dran 

under 

16. 


TotaL 


GHBVAKGO  OOTTHTT--Conttnaed. 


and 


Norwich— Conlimiei. 

Flourinc  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

Qas  machines  and  meters 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  other  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Mcmuments  and  tombstones 

Plating,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photo^;raphy 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  Job ..... 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlerv  and  harness. 

Silk  ana  siUc  goods 

Unsmithing,  eoppersmithing  nad  sheet  iron 

working 

TohcMCO,  cigars  and  cigarettes. .    ... 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing. . 


Otb^r  places 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

fiicyde  and  tricyde  repairing.. 

Blacksroithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  worlc  uuf  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cheesy  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordage  and  twine 

Dentists'  materials 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

FuTidture,  factory  products 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  other  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mOl  products,  induding 
^  laah,  doors  and  blinds 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

19 
10 

19 
29 

10 

6 
1 

19 

22 

1 

3 

1 

28 

3 

1 

1 

3 

21 

33 

2 

21 

8 
1 

28 
3 
1 

20 
2 
8 

21 

53 
2 

3 

8 

2 

25 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 
1 
A 

20 

1 

■  ■   •  •  •  •  « 

2 

I 
3 

2 
9 

20 

•   •  •  •  • 

53 
2 

4 

21 

21 

1 

3 

3 

14 

2 

68 

•  •••■>• 

7 

21 

2 

166 

21 
3 

1 
1 

96 

2 

183 

9 
1 

16 

98 

2 

609 

16 

6 

22 

98 

2 

726 
37 

27 
108 

4 

3 

351 
1 
4 

107 
18 

*•■"•■ 

10 
3 

683 
29 

69 

23 

23 

27 

6 

•   «  •  •   •   ' 

J! 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

21 
19 

126 

1 

i 

7 

7 

•  •   •  «  ■  • 

10 
46 

3 
84 

1 
16 

6 
108 

11 

'■ 

i 

21 

6 

, . . 

11 

8 

19 

130 
3 
8 
2 
7 
25 
3 
10 

17 

66 
3 
3 

4 
2 
8 
1 





.  .  >  .  .  . 

52 
6 
9 
2 
6 

24 

18 
3 

44 

3 

19 

5 

46 

3 
34 

1 

48 

6 

108 

44 

7 

2 

3 

48 

1 

1 

1 

3 

57 

32 

50 

7 
119 

3 

1 
11 

12 

16 

(N.  B. — ^Hm  maiMiCMiun  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Now  York  Btatb  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faetorles  amd  BSmployees  Im  Vrhmm  Centevs,  br  Ooimtl 

OoKtlAmed* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbbaob  Nuiun  of  Waqb 
Earmmw  in  Jvhb. 


Mea. 


Woami. 


dnn 

under 

16. 


Total. 


GHBVAKGO  OOXTNTY— <3oiioludttd. 


Other  placei—CofiMniMcl. 

Marble  and  atone  work 

Maopnry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  oiutom  woric 

Mineral  and  aoda  waten 

Monuments  and  tomhetones 

Oil,  essential 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

TSnsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  otcars  and  dgarettes 

Vinegar  and  elder 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing. . 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


and 


Total 

No.  In 

Dee. 


2 

80 
13 

30 

18 

7 

27 

2 

5 

10 
1 

7 

7 

?, 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

8 

8 

7 

2 

1 

11 
1 

16 
1 
6 

11 
8 

1 

6 

22 

1 
6 

11 
10 

21 
1 

11 

A 

14 

18 

4 
8 

2 

8 

5 

1 

26 
31 

26 
40 

26 

2 

9 

40 

OXiIBTON  GOWTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Plattabnrg 

Biesrele  and  trioyde  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  workand  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prndtieis 

Brick  itnd  tile 

Can>eoteri«)g f 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  eonslruciioB  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  inilk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  wbric  and  repairing 

Qothin^,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  nad  deaning 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Flouring  and  i^ist  mill  products 

Food  preparation 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  pioduois 

Fur  goods 

Furniture,  eablnet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Xiiiuors,  malt 

Tioek  and  gunsnutfaing 

Lumber  taid  other  timber  products 

Masonry,  briek  and  stone . .-. 

Millinery,  enstom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  dgn,  etc. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patper  hanging 

(N.  B. — ^Tbe  manufacture  of 


388 

130 
8 
11 
6 
2 
8 
2 
6 
4 


1 
9 
8 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
7 
1 
2 
9 

t 


1,714 

629 
1 

499 
202 

10 
9 

2.223 

930 

1 

8 

1 

1 

86 

16 

78 

2 

26 

8 

32 
80 
6 
2 
2 
6 

2,089 
816 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 
16 
78 

18 

1 

84 

2 
66 

2 

2 

26 

87 

3 

14 

4 

2 

18 

80 

2 

26 

26 

7 
1 

2 

2 

6 

0 

8 

10 

10 
19 

4 
4 

10 

7 

4 

11 

1 

19 

4 

4 

60 

60 

48 

16 

1 

2 

87 

124 

4 

46 

48 

8 

i 

16 

15 
1 

2 

1 

87 

4 

124 

78 

4 

gss  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faetovies  amd 


Bmployees  te  Vrbam  Caatem,  liy  Coantlai 
Ooatlaaad* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eitab. 


ATUU.OS  NuKBn  of  Waoi 
EAamBS  IX  Jmn. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Totel. 


ToUl 
No.  in 


OLINTON  CO  U  JITT--€onclad6d. 


Plattobnrc— Con<«niM<l. 

^vins  and  pavins  materinli 

Pboto^phy 

Plumbinc*  gms  and  eteam  fttting 

Printing  ud  pubUflhing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  pnblinhing,  newipaperB  and 

periodioals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Tobaooo,  oigars  and  oLpirettes 

Tjrpewiiters  and  suppGes 

Watoli,  dook  and  jewelry  rnpalring 

Other  placet 

Agiioultuimrimplements 

Biaeksmxtiiing  and  wheelwrigfaUng 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  w<A  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Oaniages  and  wagons 

Oars  and  general  shop  oonstmotion  and  rs- 

pairs  by  steam  rsilroad  oompanies 

Chareoal 

Cheese,   butter,   oondensed   milk,   factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Flouting  and  grist  mill  produots 

Foundry  and  maehine  snc^  products 

Furniture,  eabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  faetoxy  product 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  sad 

wrought,  including  wire  nails 

lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products. 

Lumber,  planing  mm  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Pi4>er  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Starch 

Stereotyi)ing  and  electrotyping 

Tlnsmithing.  oopperanithmg  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Upholsteiing  materials 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woden  goods 


8 

61 
6 

23 
6 

16 
2 

61 

5 

23 

11 

17 
2 

2 

A 

4 

26 

4 

8 
8 

2 



6 

8 

17 
1 

1 

62 

1 
6 
1 

10 
43 



200 

2 

210 
46 

210 
60 
38 

8 

4 
1.086 

8 

1 
2 
8 

37 
31 

41 
1 

6 

103 

4 
1.293 

8 

1 
2 
8 

37 
31 

41 

3 

3 

6 

103 

4 

208 
2 

207 

1 

1.278 

A1 

9 

a 

1 

1 

2 

9 

11 

1 

87 

81 

29 

20 

2 

2 

14 

2 
3 

4 
8 

8 

2 

100 

1 

* 

1 
1 

2 

41 

86 

43 

219 

64 

1 

1 

4 
41 

127 

43 

222 

64 
3 

41 

1 
1 

42 

127 
84 

80 

4 

3 

166 
69 

7 
1 

3 

2 

4 

1 
273 

1 
273 

2 

4 

274 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 
5 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

2 
2 

2 

90 

92 

186 
8 

1 
2 

106 

1 

"63 

168 

1 

166 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Nbw  York  BrAttn  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labor 


T»1il«  XII««Faetorlea 


GOBtlBltCd. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


£«Ub. 


Aysbaob  Nuiibkb  of  Waob 
EABMBBa  IN  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Deo. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Hudlion 

Bioyele  and  trieyde  repaixinc. 

Blaokaailtliinff  and  wheelwnghtinf 

Bookbindinc  and  blank  book  makins.  .,...■ 
Boots  and  lEoee,  onstom  woric  and  lepainng 

BottUns 

Boxee,  cigar 

Boxes,  fanoy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prodnots 

Brick  and  tile 

C^rpenteiinff 

Carriages  and  wagons *,••••; 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  won  and  repaarmg 

Confectionery 

Cooperage • • • 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  faetoiy  product 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

liquors,  malt .....;.. 

Lumber,  planina  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  ana  Uinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  woric. »- 

Mineral  and  soda  waten 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  ngn.  etc ■ 

Patent  medidnes  and  compounds 

Photography • .  ■ 

Plumung.  gas  and  steam  fitting ...... 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapera 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shoddy 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale. . 
llnsmithing.  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  oigarsCtea 

Umbrellas  and  canes . . . .  ■ 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewdry  repairing 


and 


Other  i^lacei 

Agricultural  implements 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicyde  and  trieyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting. .       , 
Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile < 

Carpentering;. 

saxia 


Carriages ^ 

Can  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condeosed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking ... 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product. 

[N.  B.-^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 


391 

143 
2 

12 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 

12 
1 

11 
2 
2 
6 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
8 
8 
2 
2 
9 
1 
3 
3 
2 


4 
3 
1 
1 

I 
6 
1 
8 

248 
2 
1 
1 
69 
2 
1 
3 
3 
4 


2.886 

916 
6 
9 
1 
6 
3 
1 
17 
14 

1,387 
473 

128 
83 

4,400 

1.422 
6 
9 
2 
6 
3 

4^ 
14 
10 
63 

4,07/ 

1.45\ 
1 

9 

1 

2 
6 

3 

1 

26 

6 

39 

14 

10 

'     63 

89 

« 

•       i 

23 

1 

3 

131 

6 

40 

267 

76 

30 
69 

a  «    •  •  •  • 

3 
16 
40 

24 

1 

48 

1 

6 

131 

6 

40 

674 

76 

30 
69 
27 
3 
16 
40 

41 
2 

3 

6 
132 

6 

40 

391 

26 

097 
96 

26 

118 

27 

27 
2 

12 

9 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

6 

20 

20 
9 
2 

80 

8 

7 

21 

8 

6 

2,978 
6 

23 

9 

10 

2 

2 

30 

30 

8 

7 

21 

2 

6 

1.960 
6 

16 

7' 

21 

1 

1 
6 

914 

96 

2.620 
6 

21 

21 

22 

1 

630 

37 

11 

1 

630 

87 

11 

1 

2 

10 

7 

149 

6 
3 

6 
3 
2 

4 

« 

2 

2 

1 
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Tabl«  Xlld— Faetoriea  and  Batploxees  Ik  Vrbam  -  C«nt«rfly  bjr  Connti 

Comtlnmed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eotab. 


Ayxbaox  NuMBn  of  Wagb 
Earnuis  in  Jitnb. 


Hen. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dre?i 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 

Jjoe. 


OOLUXBIA.  OOXTNTY— Oonollld«d. 


Other  places— ConftniMcl. 

Cooperafe 

Cotton  goods 

Fertilisers 

Flouring  and  griet  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving   

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
uphcdstering 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  sped- 
fled : 

Iron  and  steel 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  other  timber  products 

Bf asonry,  brick  and  stone 

Bf illinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Needles  and  pins 

Painting,  house,  sini,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pmp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbenr  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job  .... 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  taid  harness 

Shirts 

Taxidermy 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  uid  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  dgars  tanA  cigarettes 

Vinenr  tain  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelrv  repairing 

Wirework.  induding  wire  rope  and  cable . . . 

Woden  goods 


6 

2 
63 

1 
11 
12 

2 

146 

1 
11 
12 

2 

3 

1 

69 

14 

259 
1 

30 

16 

6 

10 

8 

A 

3 

2 
550 

26 
33 

2 
1.159 

26 
33 

7 

10 
1 

554 

55 

1.183 
30 

? 

35 

1 

15 

37 
3 

4 

1 
7 
3 
156 
9 

i 

9 

16 

37 
3 

7 
4 
1 
7 
8 
173 
17 
1 
1 
9 
4 

17 

29 

1 

7 
1 

6 

1 

6 
3 

8 

1 

7 

3 

11 
3 
2 
1 

17 
8 

1 

• 

182 
19 

3 

7 

2 

4 
] 

3 

1 

^ 

16 

Q 

2 

14 

2 

130 

1 

2 
1 

116 

130 

4 

3 

3 

3 

] 

11 

6 

•» 

1 

10 
281 

10 
442 

9 

1 

i38 

23 

442 

OOBTLAHD  GOUNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Cortland 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  Tefudring 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheelwri^ting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Pydng  and  deaning 


300 

117 

4 
7 
I 
6 
1 
3 
5 
9 

1 
9 
4 
2 
1 
1 


2,018 

1,514 
16 

447 
272 

9 

3 



2.474 

1,789 

16 

3 

5 

2 

....... 

2.244 

1.540 
8 

3 



3 

2 
2 

3 

• .  •  •  • 

5 
2 



50 

50 
335 
367 

17 
47 

9 
60 

3 

io 

316 
349 

17 

17 
18 

2 

369 
285 

17 

21 

3 

8 

26 

9 

57 

81 

7 
50 
18 

•  ''■*•  ^  % 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Now  ToBK  Statb  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labob 


Table  XII.^Faetoviea  and  Bmployees  im  Uvbam  Cemtera,  hy  CTonntl 

Continmed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertmb. 


Ayxbaob  Numbkb  of  Waob 
Earnxrs  in  Junc. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


OOBTLAin)  GOTTHTT— Continntd. 


and 


Cortland — CondiMM. 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foimdry  and  machine  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Lock  and  gunsmitbins 

Lumber,  planinc  miu  products,  including 

sash,  doors  ana  blinds 

MiUinerv,  custom  ii  ork 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanguigs 

Patent  medicnnes  and  compounds . . . 


Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newqyapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Shirts. .7* 

Slaui^tering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale. . 
Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  xepairinj; 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  ana  eable . . . 
Wood,  turned  and  canred 


Homer 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products. .  . 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Flouring  and  gnst  mill  products.. 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholsterinigC 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Oildoth.  floor 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspi4>eni  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 

Other  places 

Bicycle  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  and  repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

fN.  B. — Hie  maailfaetiire  of 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Deo. 


3 

3 
71 

2 
24 

3 
71 

2 
25 

3 

3 

43 

4 

3 

1 
1 

1 

25 

2 
6 
1 

48 

4 

4 

26 

46 

73 

46 

4 

4 

51 

88 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

06 
2 

31 
2 

20 

1 

15 

1 
3 
1 

1 
6 

7 

5 

3 

383 

1 

223 

1 
7 
2 
6 
166 

3 

2 
2 

3 

1 
6 

3 

10 

105 
2 

31 
6 

20 
1 

27 

1 
3 
2 
3 
5 

7 
8 
3 
422 
1 

277 
1 
7 
2 
6 

167 
2 
3 
3 

2 
2 

08 
2 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 
18 

2 

1 

2 
1 

12 

83 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

5 

3 

8 

4 
5 

3 

7 

4 

1 
1 

30 

1 

371 
5 

36 

1 

54 

287 
1 

5 

7 

9, 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
5 

1 
2 
3 

174 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 

4 

2 
3 
2 

6 
11 

36 
2 

42 

13 

62 
16 

1 

47 
1 

4 

281 

1 
8 

8 
121 

6 

12 

408 

1 
8 

417 

23 

16 

3 

1 
1 

16 

4 

40 

4 
1 

50 

5 

60 

1 

is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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TaM*  XII«— Vaetortea  an4  BSmploTees  fts  Urban  Oeatem,  1»y  Conntlci^* 

OontUim*4. 


Atkragb  Numbbb  or  Waob 

EaUb. 

Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 

LOCAT.TTY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

, 

caul- 

Men.  * 

Women. 

aren 
under 

Totftl. 

16. 

OOBTIiAin)  GOirKTY— Oondudttd. 


Other  places — CanHnutd, 

Garriaces  and  wagonB. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Cooperage 

Comets 

Flourlns  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  factory  product 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Oakum 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Vinegar  uid  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repaixing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 


5 

1 

51 

2 

23 

4 
61 

1 

53 
2 

95 
4 

61 

2 

38 
1 

2 

28 

1 
12 

72 

126 

4 

? 

61 

1 

2 
1 

33 
40 
27 

3 

36 
40 

27 

4 

45 
35 

28 

25 

5 

1 

4 

3 

?, 

1 

1 

1 

9. 

2 
? 

2 
2 

6 

1 

3 
2 

6 



3 
2 

6 

5 

3 

1 

? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  ■  •  •  t  •  * 

COUNTY  TOTAL. 


BKLAWABE  COirNTT. 

418 


Bicycle  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  andrepairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Buttons 

CarpNentering 

CamxLgM  and  wagons. 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Chemicals 

Qooks 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flavoring  extracts , 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products.. .'. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Qas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Hosiery  and  knit  goodi 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified  

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 


6 
75 
9 
1 
2 
1 
4 
18 

1 

31 

16 

1 

6 

1 

1 

13 

1 

35 

10 

21 

1 

1 

1 
o 

51 

5 

22 

1 


1,141 
3 

244 

16 

1.401 

3 
29 

1 

2 

2 

34 

35 

149 

9 

72 
250 

•          1? 

1,221 

29 

26 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

20 
35 

14 

-       •   •   •    « 

3 

147 
9 

2 

92 
9 

69 

250 

3 

53 

262 

1 

1 

12 
3 

4 
8 

16 
10 

7 

"7 

10 

14 

14 

24 

112 

1 
166 

17 

24 

27 

109 
1 

3 

142 
1 

42 

120 

4 

163 

7 

7 

7 
101 

4 
56 
25 

4 

101 

77 

4 

2 

56 

, 

17 

25 

10 

(N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Nbw  York  Btatb  Dhpabtmsnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.^Faotorlea  and 


BmploTees  ia  Urbaa  Centem,  hy  Gonntl< 
Contlanad. 


LOCAIJTY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


BsUb. 


Ayxraob  Numbkb  of  Waok 
EABKass  IN  Juiac. 


Men. 


Woman, 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


ToUl. 


Total 
No.  in 
Dee.  s« 


BKLAWABB  COTIKTY— Concluded. 


end 


Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  end  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hfuasinff 

Photo^Tspny 

PlumbmCt  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 

periodicals 

Saddlenr  and  harness 

flilk  and  silk  goods 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Upholstering  materials 

Vinegar  ana  cider 

Watch,  dodc  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


18 
2 
3 

2 
1 
7 
1 

19 

13 
1 

13 

31 

?' 

9l 

fi 


22 

22 

16 

2 

2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

48 

7 

130 

14 
8 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

38 

7 

3 

7 

46 
7 

65 

14 

65 

135 
15 

fi 
6 

2 

9 
13 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

17 
5 

1 

16 

BTITOHESS  COTTirrY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


FbhldU-oii-Hadsoii 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaicksmithing  and  wheelwris^ting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  ancTrepairing 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  woiic  and  repairing. 

Confectionery 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 


upholstering , 
5k 


Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  woric 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds 

Pjumbin^,  gas  and  steam  ntting 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Wool  hats 

Matteawan 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blaeksmitbing  and  whedwrif  hting .... 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  worx  and  repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Confectionery 

Foundry  ana  machine  diop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Masonry,  bride  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 


766 

37 
1 
3 
5 

4 
2 
3 


3 
2 
2 
1 

43 
2 
5 
5 


6,480 
324 

i 


11 

10 
2 


60 

1 
12 


35 
6 
3 
3 

3 
2 


175 

638 
2 


3 

8 

10 

5 

177 


1,121 
90 


173 


85 
175 


45 


I 


7,774 

414 
j 


11 

10 

6 


60 

1 
12 

1 
35 

6 


260 

858 

2 


8 

8 

10 

8 

177 


6.136 
664 

i 


8 
10 

4 


88 


1 
1 
6 


3 
2 

3 
2 


240 

640 
2 

1 


8 

8 

10 

8 

167 


6 
1 


(N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  io  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^»Fa«tortea  as4  Bmplftyaes  la  Vrbam  Centers,  by  Co«ntie»— 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab, 


Atsbaob  Nvmbbb  op  Wags 
Eabmxrs  ih  Junb. 


Mm. 


Women . 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


DUTUUESB  OOUKTT— OontlXLiied. 


IlBlteawan— ConitniMcl. 

PaintinK,  hou»,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photo^phy 

Plumbinc.  sas  and  steam  fitting 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tinsmithing.  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  dsarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jeweiry  repairing i 

Wool  hats ...:..  .VT. ' 


PoQChkeeptle 

Agricultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  whedwrighting. . 
Bookbinding  and  blank  book  raaldag 
Boots  and  shoes.'  custom  work  and 


repair- 


mg 


and 


Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop  construction 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 
Cars  and  general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  street  railroad  comi>anies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factor}'  prociuct 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Confectioner}* 

Cooperage 

Dsreing  and  deaning. ' 

Dve  stuffs  and  extracts 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Eleotroplating 

Rngravmi|,  steel,  indudlng  plate  printing. . 

Fancy  artidea,  not  dsewhere  spedfied 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fumitura,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass. 

Grease  and  tallow. 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  induding  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  sted 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquon,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

[N.  B. — Tlie  manufaetura  of 


?, 

13 

18 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 



1 

1 

127 

1 
10 

3 

1 

48 

3 

i78 

1 

84 

3 

1 

140 
1 

I 

4 

30 

36 

84 
3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

376 
2 

266 

2.036 

437 

1 

•  13 

26 

1 

4 

166 

6 

3 

3 

66 

38 

01 

34 

6 

4 

62 

75 
6 

01 
646 

6 

76 

363 

3.666 

437 

3 

13 

26 

3 

4 

210 

6 

6 

27 

65 

41 

01 

34 

6 

4 

1 

67 

380 

60 

108 

3.382 
303 

1 
6 

2 

i.i 

1? 

26 

1 
24 

i 

1 

3 
3 

2 
6 

64 

■  ■  io 

121 
5 

1 

1 

10 

3 
22 

2 

6 
27 
68 

2 
10 

3 

86 

4 

27 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 
26 

1 
22 

1 

1 

14 

314 

45 



1 

1 

67 

404 

35 

33 

1 

1 
7 

62 
4 

38 
3 
1 

.  . 

1 
13 
62 

4 
38 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

4 

1.^ 
52 

5 

2 

1 

30 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

•  ••••• 

1 

1 

9 

266 

20 

66 

361 

3 

64 

i4 

405 
10 
11 

1 

266 

20 

71 

304 

3 

64 

1 

66 

406 

10 

'1 

247 

10 

24 

2 

1 
\ 

6 
16 

"*'28 

42 

370 

3 

1 

72 

1 
1 
2 

1 
46 

6 

1 

76 

806 

1 

10 

2 

11 

4 

1 

gas  is  not  indodad  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faotorlea  and  BmploTees  la  Urbaa  Centers,  by  Ceaatlei 

Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efltab. 


AVSRAOC  NUMBBR  OF.  WaOB 

Earnsrb  in  June. 


Men. 


Women . 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Tota] 

No.  in 

Dec. 


BTTTCHESS  GOT]  MTY— Continued. 


PoQShkeepsle — ConUnutd. 

Lookinff-glaas  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produott,  including 

sash,  doon  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monummts  and  tombstones 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  bouse,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanging. 

Patent  medicmes  and  compoimds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engraving. . 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printmg  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps. 

Regaiia  and  society  banners  and  emblems. . 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  whcdesale . 
Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  inuuding  meat 

packing 

Surgical  appliances 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cisarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wheelbarrows 

Woolen  goods 

Wappin^en  Fads 

Bicycle  and  tncyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoat,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Milhnery,  oustom  work. 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Other  places 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  work  ana  repairing 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  <d 


6 

a 

3 
0 

17 
4 
3 
1 

14 
4 
4 
1 
7 
1 

13 
7 

5 
] 
1 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 


3 
1 

4 

11 

15 

1 

1 

30 
1 
2 
4 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 


42 
11 
61 

I 
13 
35 

3 
55 

9 
17 


9 


86 
51 

83 
1 


11 
6 


2 
2 

4 
1 

8 
56 

8 
15 
10 

761 
1 
1 


730 


64 
1 


82 


1 
"'8 
123 


112 


11 


9 
41 


41 


88 


279  1,831 

2  1 

71  38 

6  1 

is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 


12 


42 
11 
61 
66 
14 
35 

3 
55 

9 
21 


12 


86 
61 

85 
1 
2 

11 
6 


34 
2 

4 
1 

8 
58 

9 
15 
27 

915 

1 
1 


883 


11 
1 
2 


1,931 

1 

38 

1 


43 


SO 

50 

14 

35 

3 

60 

8 

9 


9 


86 
63 

85 


2 

11 

6 


34 

7 

4 
7 


57 
12 
16 
27 

944 
1 

1 


7 
5 


908 


11 

i 

3 

2 

4 


806 


34 
1 
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Table  XII^FaotoviM  »««  lBmpl€»y«««  l»  UrlMm  CesteM*  by  Covatlei 

Comtlamed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Atouios  Numbcr  of  Waob 
Eabnvrb  tn  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


DUTCmBS  OOTTNTY— Concluded. 


Other  pIace»--Cofif<niMi. 

Bottlint 

Bread  and  bakery  products 

Briok  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rac 

Carriages  and  wagons • 

Cart  Mid  general  shop  constniotlon  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad's.. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  faetory 

produot 

Chooolate  and  eoeoa  products.. . . ... .  • 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 


upholstering 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding. 

Lumber  and  timber  products ., . . 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  including 

■ash,  doon  and  Uinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  briek  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  watere 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography • ; 

Plummng,  gas  and  steam  fittmg.. 

PrintUig  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapera  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness.. 

Unsmit  ning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

worldng .•  ■  •  •  v 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  dgan  and  cigarettes 

Vhiegar  naa  cider 

Wat^,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


1 

2 

18 

1 

7 

6 
1,294 

1 

i 

6 
1,205 

4 
185 

85 

85 

51 

1 

g 

17 

16 

77 
26 

1 

17 

15 

107 

50 

2 

1 

11 

1 

19 

5 

1 
4 
2 

4 

1 

47 
4 

30 
25 

1 
1 



111 

50 

2 

6 

6 

10 
13 
40 

10 

4 
24 

6 
61 

17 

1 

37 
18 
49 

14 

4 

24 

5 
61 

36 
22 

55 

4 

1 

4 

4 

11 

15 

1 

5 

1 

87 

? 

4 

5 

4 
3 

3 

3 
5 
4 

1 
5 

3 

1 

8 

8 

1 
3 

9 

6 

1 

23 
3 

18 
20 

6 
3 

30 
3 

18 
27 

• 

4 

1 

14 

1 
5 

1 

2 

4 

81 
2 

10 

16 

1 
1 

7 

27 

0 

6 

4 

•  • 

4 

9 

BBIB  GOUSTTY. 


t  COUNTY  TOTAL 


BuJfalo 

Agricultural  implements 

Artificial  limbs 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Axle  grease 

Baldng  and  yeast  powden 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

BeUs 

Belting  and  hose,  leather. 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Bioydes  and  tireydes.. 

BiUli^  tables  and  materials 

Blacking.... 


4,490 

3,901 
1 
2 
8 
1 
8 
4 
1 
3 
114 
14 
1 
6 


42.120 

37.626 

550 

8 

56 

4 

6 

14 

18 

19 

139 

472 

1 

6 


7,145 
6.786 

693 
594 

42 

6 
7 

1 

2 

1 
14 

7 

4i 

i 

49.958 

46,012 

45,006 

41 

,449 

550 

400 

3 

3 

100 

21 

10 

10 

13 

9 

15 

15 

18 

25 

19 

25 

147 

59 

486 

761 

1 

48 

48 

(N.  B.— The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^^Faetoviea  and  BatploTeca  la  Vwhrnm.  Gen 

Contlnmed. 


terst  liT  Go 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbraqb  Nuhbsr  of  Waoi 
Earners  in  Junr 


Men. 


Women. 


Chfl- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


EBIE  OOTXHTY— Continued. 


Baffale— <7on<ii»iMi. 

Blackemithins  and  wheel wrishting 

Bluing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boot  and  shoe,  out  stock 

Boot  and  shoe,  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  paokmg 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

Brasbware 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carpets,  wood 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  constructitm  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cars  and   general   shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  street  railroad  companies 

Cars,  steam  railroad,  not  Including  opera- 
tions of  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  mUk,  faotory 
products. 

Chemicals 

China  decorating 

Cleannng  and  polishing  preparations 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product,  button 
holes 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  wome'n's,  factory  product 

CofTee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Coffins,  burial  eases,  and  undertakers'  goods 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Copper,  smelting  and  refining 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cork,  cutting 

Corsets 

Cotton,  small  wares 

Cutlery  and  edf^  tools 

Dentists'  matenals 

Drui^sts'  preparations,  not  including  pre- 
scriptions  

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Dye  stuffs  and  extracts r. . . . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Emery  wheels 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods 


167 

3< 

8 

1 

1 

227 

17 

14 

3 

9\ 

6 

7 

1 

154 

6 

5 

10 

1 

179 

12 

1 

3 

2 

68 

11 

1 


1 
4 
3 
1 
462 
119 

4 

303 

10 

12 

2 

35 

35 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

3 

3 
16 
1 
8 
13 
9 
1 
5 


260 

1 

•     48 

29 

2 

73 

416 

42 

13 

54 

364 

30 

100 

776 

343 

433 

38 

34 

1,489 

21 

4 

141 

6 

626 

3.679 

172 

1.700 

8 
122 


3 
976 

417 

16 

63 

17 

10 

36 

259 

327 

157 

2 


35 
2 

7 

8 
36 
100 
62 
81 
30 

2 
21 


1 
37 


2 
242 


16 
311 


1 

25 

328 


46 


42 

1 


7 
24 


9 


30 
2 
1 

17 


261 


262 

2 

86 

30 

.    2 

76 

699 

43 

28 

372 

378 

81 

125 

1,108 

343 

433 

38 

81 

1.489 

30 

4 

172 

8 

527 

3.596 

172 

1.729 

8 
122 


669 
1.023 

12i 
823, 
2261 

5t 

2691 


4 
13 


12 
67 


41 
2' 


19 
21 


8 
1.639 
1.453 

27 

•  891 

243 

16 

41 

632 

329 

167 

3 


IL 


12 

102 

2 

9 

27 
58 
100 
62 
86 
30 
2 
23 


228 

2 

111 

80 

2 

75 

724 

39 

24 

384 

843 

34 

125 

1.028 

136 

248 

36 

96 

856 

23 

4 

42 

9 

426 

3.762 

172 

317 

8 
129 


3 
1.618 
1,503 

27 

808 

277 

16 

42 

662 

348 

176 

3 


12 
103 


12 

27 
59 

no 

49 
93 
12 

... 
10 


[N.  B.^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faetovlea 


knd  Baiployeeti  Im  Vj^baa  CentarSy  by  Coimtiei 
OoatlKmcAb . 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atxraob  Ntjmbkr  of  Waob 
EABinBRS  IN  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


BBIB  COTJNTY^Gontliiutd. 


Buffalo— Con<in«M4. 

Engravinc  and  die  anking 

Kngravins,  steel,  including  plate  printing.. . 

l^graving,  wood 

Envelopes 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewheie  specified 

Fertilisen 

Piles 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Fish,  canning  and  preserving 

Flags  and  banners 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  sjist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Foundry  supplies 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canidng  and  pre- 
serving  

Fur  goods. 

Furmture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Galvanising 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Gas  machines  and  meters 

Gas  and  oil  stoves 

Glass,  catting^  staining  and  ornamenting. .  . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Glue 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hairwork 

Hand  knit  goods 

Hand  stamps. 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 
wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified  

Toe,  manufactured 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing 

Instruments,  orofeseional  and  scientific . . . 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  forgings 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental.. . 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lasts. 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  sheet 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquots,  distilled 

Liouors,  malt 

lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking>gDiss  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  raUl  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Mait 

Marble  and  stone  work 


6 
1 
2 
2 
10 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 

g 

5 

86 

t 

1 
13 

54 
18 
1 
2 
2 
1 
7 
4 
1 
4 
6 
1 
5 
4 

6 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
7 

10 
4 
2 
3 
1 
5 
3 
6 
2 

18 
7 

23 

25 

22 
16 
11 


41 
2 

4 

7 

52 
2 

60 
4 

30 

6 

122 

40 
25 

70 

31 

122 

13 

2 

9 

1 

15 

182 

130 

8,466 

14 

4 
16 

109 
1 .  145 

67 

83 

146 

13 

12 

2 

^     2 

7 

7 

182 

2 

1 
8 

•  •■•■■ 

9 
6 

16 
194 

68 

3,427 

14 

6 

101 
1,101 

62 
20 

■  •  •  >     ■  • 

4 
10 

6 
14 

19 



2 
30 

228 

3.910 

13 

84 

124 
1,182 

7 
30 

1 

1 

9 
30 

2 
86 
74 

9 
10 
19 

9 
30 

2 

5 

57 

33 

g 

29 
39 

2 

98 
45 
21 

10 

8 

1 

18 

21 

14 
277 

22 

3 

1 

2 
36 

35 
8 

16 
313 

?I 

1 
11 
11 
... 

16 
384 

52 
13 

9 

11 

7 

10 

1 

8 
1 

43 

514 

12 

10 
21 

2 

53 
537 

12 
191 
174 
128 

70 

25 
6 

49 
425 
193 

31 
560 
478 

25 

83 

1.583 

67 

451 

60 

871 

8 

191 



145 

155 
20 
70 

14 
95 



5 
13 

183 
78 
70 

25 

24 

A 

5 

23 
395 
193 

26 
30 

" 

52 
683 
206 

30 

557 

384 

21 

64 

1.536 
67 

.  .   .  . 

3 
86 

3 
16 

8 

1 
3 

47 

36 

552 

492 

23 

84 

1,515 
294 

401 

50 

318 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.«Faetorl«i  and  IDaiploTeea  In  Urban  Cemtevs,  by  Connti 

.  Oontinned. 


Atveaob  Numbbs  or  Waob 
Eabnbbs  in  Jfnv. 

Ertab. 

ToUl 

No.  in 

Dec. 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Oul- 

Men. 

Women. 

dren 

under 

16. 

Total. 

XBZB  OOTTSTTY— Oontiniied. 


Buffalo — ConHmud. 

Maaonry,  briok  and  stone 

Mattrenes  and  iprinc  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Mirrors 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Muoilase  and  paste 

Musioal  instruments  and  materials,  not  spe- 

dfled 

Musioal  Instruments,  organs  and  materials.. 
Muaieal  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  spewed 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints. 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  hanging 

Paper  hangings 

Patent  mediemes  and  compounds 


Paving  and  paving  materials 

Petroleum,  refining 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photographic  materials 

PhotograDhy 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engraving. . 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauoes 

Pipes,  tobacco 

Mastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumberr  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newq>apers  and 

periodicals 

Printing  materials 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps. 

Refrigerators 

RegaRa  and  society  banners  and  emlilems. . 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Safes  and  vaults 

Sausage 

Saws 

Scales  and  balances 

Screws,  machine 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  building,  iron  and  steel 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Show  eases 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale . . 
Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

Soap  and  candles 

Sporting  goods 

Stamped  ware 

Starch 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . 

Steam  fitting  and  heating  apparatus 

Steam  paekmg 


89 

8 

69 

1.766 
89 

6 
93 
27 
13 
90 

6 

49 
369 

7 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1.766 

140 

378 

102 

27 

14 

90 

11 

896 

118 

367 

94 

29 

6 
11 

1 

16 
86 

3 
1 

6 

12 

1 

2 
116 
264 

8 

19 

876 

121 

2 

115 
264 
3 
21 
878 
137 

6 

1 

116 

5 

288 

? 

3 

6 

140 

6 

1 

ie 

2 
2 

20 
876 
122 

34 

149 

87 

144 

666 

117 

10 

2 

69 

12 

12 

1 

66 

5 

727 

32 

820 

•  •    •  • 

149 

87 

463 

666 

117 

13 

2 

90 

13 

39 

1 

66 

6 

733 

32 

1.088 

66 

1 



144 

44 
19 

307 

2 

467 
236 

] 

136 

1 
2 

3 

18 

67 
2 
5 
2 

28 

1 
27 

3 



112 

12 

22 

1 

11 

41 

3 

27 

llA 

1 
87 

223 

6 
46 

786 

80 

1,070 

32 
1 

669 
1 
2 

122 

■   193 
233 
87 
46 
10 
122 
28 

34 

1 

40 

743 

1 

2 

122 

2 

194 

264 

92 

46 

16 

122 

28 

768 

1 
3 

2 
60 

1 
16 
41 

1 
8 
1 
2 

2 

20 

i 

5 

i 

1 

5 

1 

167 

866 

94 

48 

10 

188 

1 

41 

1 

1 

678 

i         178 

17 

3 

767 

678 
178 
166 
8 
826 

206 

8 

174 

8 
2 

149 

144 
8 

10 

61 

7 

877 

14 

106 
487 

1 

446 

!         182 

3 
718 

7 

106 
784 

1 
618 
266 

7 

719 

1            7 

144 

9 
1 

144 

103 

799 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

44 
79 

4 
1 

29 
5 

1 

480 
167 

7 
629 

9 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  Xn 


.^Faetorlea  amd  BDntpIOTees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 

Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eptab. 


Atxraqb  Numbbb  or  Waob 
EABimui  IN  JUNS. 


Men. 


Womra. 


Chil- 

drm 

under 

16. 


Total. 


EBIS  GOXTNTY— Continued. 


Buffalo — ConHnutd. 

StareotTpinc  and  eleotroijrpinf 

Sunioal  applianoes 

Taxidermy 

Tlnandthing,  ooppenmithinc  and  aheet  iron 

working , 

Tobaeeo,  ohewinc  smokinff  and  snuff 

Tobaeoo,  eicart  and  oicarettea 

Toole,  not  elaewhera  speeified 

Tranke  and  valieee 

Typewriters  and  supplies. 

Umbrellas  and  eanes 

Vamlah 

Vinegar  and  eider 

WasUng  maehines  and  olothes  wringers. . .  ■ 

Wateh,  doek  and  jewelry  repairing 

Whips. 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  cable. . 
Wood,  eanred  and  turned 

Tonawanda 

Bicyde  and  tiieyde  repairing 

Blaekanithing  and  whedwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  wonc  ancTrepairing 

Bread  and  other  bakexy  products 

Brick  and  tUe T 

Bridges. 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons 

nothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Confeetionenr 

Foundiy  ana  machine  shop  products 

Fumxture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Milllneiy.  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

fflaughtering  and  packing,  wholesale 

Tinamithing,  ooppersniitmng  and  sheet  iron 

working 

^hacoo,  cigars  and  dgarettes 

Watch,  dodc  and  jewelry  repairing 

Other  places 

Agricultural  implements 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Bicydee  and  tricydes 

Blaeksmithing  and  whedwric  hting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Botes,  wooden  packing 


Total. 

No.  in 

Dec. 


s 

66 
4 
1 

403 

66 
6 

1 

658 

66 

4 
2 

1 

7 
2 

107 
2 

38 

27 

484 

176 
2 

294 

1 

76 

4 

2 

3 

24 

9 

66 

16 

71 

27 

395 

1 
7 
2 

34 

14 

342 
1 

93 
9 
5 
8 

28 
9 

72 

32 
114 

27 

429 

1 
7 
2 
1 

297 
1 

7 
1 
2 
1 

16 
6 
2 

3 

i 

78 
7 
8 
8 

1 
1 

4 

28 
11 

87 
1 
8 
9 

4 
16 
32 

2 

72 

32 

108 

30 

69 
1 

8 

26 

820 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

66 
6 
2 
3 
2 

27 

2 

66 
6 
2 
6 
2 

27 

2 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 

6 

H 

33 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

183 

4 

5 
7 

25 

208 

4 
6 
6 
7 

172 

4 

2 

*6 

5 
1 

5 

3 

2 

4 

16 
16 
2 
33 
13 

2 

16 
16 
2 
83 
13 

2 

14 

1 

11 

4 

3 

4 

21 

1 

13 

1 

2 

,S 

2 

1 

630 
2 

4.099 
18 
18 

2 
71 
39 

3 

361 

73 

4,523 
18 
41 

2 
77 
40 

3 

4.243 
3 

5 
6 

20 

3 

22 

1 

1 

106 

12 

6 

i 

87 

43 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 
7 

1 

2 

4 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  Included  in  this  tablf^.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Employees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Countlei 

Con  tinned. 


locality  and  industry. 


Estab. 


AvBRAOS  Number  of  Waox 
Earners  in  June. 


Total 

No.  iu 

Deo. 


EBIE  COXJNTY— <:;oncluded. 


Other  places — ConHnved. 

BiaM  eastings  and  braas  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bMskery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Car  and  general  shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cars,  steam  railroad,  not  including  opera- 
tions of  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Fertilisers   

Flouring  and  ^rist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and; 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Glass. 

Hardware 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

lioather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt    

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  poda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  housci  sign.  etc. 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds 

Phoioi^phy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodioala 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Springs,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Slauffatering,  wholesale,  not  Including  meat 
packing 

Tlnsmithmg,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vineptr  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . 

Wateh,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


? 

I 

2 

5 

54 

2 

7 



5 

2 

54 

20 

1 

4 

16 

16 

ii 

? 



23 
?. 

35 
845 

3 

'  *  38 

845 

860 

79 

23 

3 

23 
948 

1 

860 

599 

61 
13 

1 
1 

71 

n 

4 

12 
3 

1 

29 
21 

1 

2 
2 

52 

3 

134 

2 

5 

59 
3 

134 
45 
16 

819 

340 

66 

9 

? 

123 

45 

45 

59 

1 
8 

4 

3 

10 
781 

150 

6 

38 

190' 

25 

913 

150 

2 
1 

100 
2 

.:::::."  '4 

104 

2 

59 

196 
2 

1 

45 



14 

53 

1 



1 

1 

36 
63 

35 

4 

03 

202 

5 

80 

4 
1 

202 
5 

234 
4 

41 
9 

4 

104 
54 

?.o 

•  -  ■  •  •  •  • 

4 

7 



1,  ) 

si::::: 

104 

56 

30 

8 

4 

7 

126 

48 

42 

7 

3 

9 

•  •  •  • 

5 

10 

38 
1 

20 

67 

50 

38 
1 

10 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1 
20 
68 

144 

1 

2 
13 

2 
14 



94 

1 

•  •••■> 

1 

47 
160 

25 

1 

1 

9 
2 

:::::::: 

8 

2 

1      1 

8 
2 

1 

16 
14 

7 

15 
12 

i 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •   •  • 

15 
13 

13 

1 

1 

1 

-_,-_-_,  i_   •■-. 

1 

1 

7 

1 



1 



1 

' 

■ 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— FactArics  and  Bmvloyees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Oonnttea— 

Gontlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVUKAQE  NuifBRR    OF  WaOB 

Eabners  in  June. 

Total 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Total. 

No.  in 
Deo. 

COUNTY  TOTAL. 


ESSEX  COVNTT. 

I89i     1,297 


Baakots  and  rattan  and  willow  ware ! 

Blaokamithinc  and  wheelwrishtins i 

Boots  and  shoea,  eustom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling I 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wacons 

Car   and   general  shop   construction    and! 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  muk.  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressm^ung 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Graphite  and  graphite  refining 

Iron  and  steel ' 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and 

wrought,  including  wire  nails < 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including' 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photoi^phy 

Plumbmg.  gas  and  steam  fitting ' 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals ' 

Saddlery  and  harness { 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood ' 

Shirts. .  .^ I 

TSnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working  ! 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


J' 

3 
li 
1 
2 

8 

1, 

4I 
3 
4 

3' 

3 

1| 
1 

2 
42 

1 
10 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
3 

6 
5 
2 
3 

4 
6 


22 

1 

1 

6 

26 

14 

13 

13 

6 


6 
67 

1' 
62 1 


66! 
214 

I 

42 


FBANKLIN  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


360      1.699! 


Malone 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering i 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and' 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies , 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory' 

product , 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product | 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 


116 
3 
10 
4 
3< 
1 
61 

^ 
ii 


8 

II 
1 
4 
1 


416 
3 
9 
1 
4 
9 
39 


98| 

^7l 
3| 


201 


12i     1,610 


6 

4 


II 
t 
37 


13 


168 
181 


33 

80 
1 


22 

1 

1 

6 

26 

14 

13 


8 


649 
3 
9 
1 

4 

9 

39 


98| 

4< 

40 
36; 

1' 
2 


1,672 


26 
1 
1 


10 
12 

22 


18 
10 

4 

6 

67 

3 

9 

4 

10 

44 

1 
62 

1 

2 
92 
96 

11 
14 

111 
147 

42 
13 

'48 
12 

1 

694, 

2 
24 

1  * ' 

2 

718 

■*"7i7 

12,.. 



......  ^ 

12 

7 

26 

4  .. 

2 

3' 
1 

31 
5 

32 

4 

6 

1 

113 

118 

■'   i68 

7;.. 

7 

6 

2      1.769      1.329 


486 


9 

1 

4 

2 

14 


102 


47 
81 


6 


[N  .B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XU^— V!»etori«i  amd  BDatj^lorecfl  te  ITrbaa  CemterSy  by  Coimtlea— 


ac 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efetab. 


ArmBAom  Numbkr  or  Waob 
Eabkvbs  in  Jukk. 


Men. 


Women. 


C9ul- 

drm 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


TBAHXIinsr  GO  U  JN  T  Y— Continued. 


Kalone — CanHmud, 

Eleetrieal  eonfltruetion  and  repairs 

Flourinc  and  cri*t  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  maehine  Hiop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repaiiinirTaDd 

npholsterinc 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Leather,  tanned,  ourried  and  finished 

LooUns-^aas  and  pieture  frames. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  Minds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  iign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  woiii 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  andi 

periodicals i 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wooden 

Shirts 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  oiaaiettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 

Other  placea 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing 

Blaiokamithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Charcoal 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Plumlnng,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  uid  publishing,  newspapers  snd 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 


1 

1 

2 

18 

1 

2 

19 

1 

5 

6 

2 
1 

1 

19 

2 

2 
42 

1 
39 

1 

2 
42 

1 
40 

18 

8 

16 

2 

2 

1 

•  ••••••■ 

61 
1 

6 
3 

1 

18 
27 

] 

2 

6 
1 

16 

9 

3 

6 
12 

6 

2 

? 

12 

8 

1 

3 
9 

, 

5 

15 

12 
3 

2 

2 

6 

16 

12 
8 

3 

3 

12 

4 

18 

3 

1 
•••  '  ... 

3 

1 

1 
3 

5 

36 

1,183 
13 



3 

8 

6 
8 

4 
81 

1,220 
26 

8 

4 

4 

0 

4 



4 

2 

245 
1 
1 

45 

37 
13 

81 

844 
60 

53 

17 

17 

19 

5 

3 

1 
35 
10 

25 

1 
86 
10 

26 

1 

1 

6 

10 

10 

1 

■  '  * 

16 

1 

5 

47 

56 
4 

8 

66 

7 
8 
8 

14 

3 
14 

3 

3 

8 

8 

13 

1 

1 

15 

52 

723 

65 



6 

16 

62 

728 

66 

5 

6 

6 

1 

46 

36 

468 

? 

60 

9 
2 

6  ...... 

4 
8 

1 

2 

40 

2 

78 

13 
3 

40 

8 

78 

16 
8 

63 

4 
2 

1 

is 

7 
8 

2 

16 

4 

[N.  B. — The^manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faetories  amd  lSmirl<»re«i  in  Urbam  Oemtevs,  by  Coantlea-* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ettab. 


Atkxaob  Number  or  Waob 
Earnbbs  IB  JUMB. 


Men. 


Womon. 


Clul- 

dren 

undw 

16. 


Total. 


ToUd 

No.  in 

Deo. 


TBAVKIiIir  00 U  JIT X— Concluded. 


Other  ifitkMm—ConHntud. 

Ship  and  boat  boilding,  wood. 

Starch 

Turidermy 

Tlnamitbins,  copperamithinK  and  ■heat  iroo 

working 

Tobaooo.  dgars  and  dcarattas 

Toyt  and  games 

Watoh.  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 


5 
2 
1 
3 


3 

3 

8 

5 

2 
7 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

5 

10 

15 

5 

1 

TUIiTOV  COTnrTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Qloyenrllle    

Awningi^  tents  and  sails 

Biejole  and  tricyele  repairing. 

Blaioksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boolcblnding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  eustom  work  and  repairing 
Boxes,  faney  and  paper 


and 


Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons. 

Oars  and  general  shop  oonstntction 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  eompanies 

Cheese,  butter  and  eondensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. 

Ccmfectlonexy 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dy^g  and  cleaning. <- 

Felt  goods 

FlaToring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fur  gooes 

Funushing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furs,  dressed. 

Glores  and  mittens. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  eunied  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt . .  .^ 

liOok  and  gi«*—»*H^^**g.  • 

Looking-^ass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  including 

sadi,  doon  and  bUnds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Fsinting.  house,  sign.  etc. 

Patent  medicines  and  eompounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

(N.  B. — ^Tlie  manufacture  of 


812 
1 
6 

12 
I 

11 
5 
1 
4 
9 
1 

1 

1 
12 
7 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 

5 
1 
100 
2 
27 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 
11 
1 
8 


6,234 

3.610 

5 

2 

10 

7.003 

4.571 
2 

103 
54 

13,340 

8.235 

7 

2 

10 

11.858 

7.487 

3 

9 

1 

30 
6 

23 

133 

8 

34 

28 

2 

8 

2 

10 

10 
2 
5 

40 
8 

28 

133 

8 

34 

1 

34 

23 

2 

8 

3 

10 

42 

8 

25 

65 

8 

31 

1 

6 

23 

'   1 

32 

19 

2 

15 

1 

3 
11 

3 
24 
85 

4 

2 
2 

1.792 
58 

1.046 
4 

3 
24 

60 
5 

2 
2 

6.168 
154 

1,046 
4 

3 

24 

25 
1 

53 
5 

2 

2 

4.342 
03 

34 
3 

5.404 

169 

1.174 

4 

I 
41 

4 

10 
50 

1 
41 

4 

10 
50 

"l 

42 

9 

10 

21 

8 

9 
44 

26 

26 
8 
9 

44 
1 

31 

23 
4 

6 

- 

14 

1 

1 

si 

1 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faet«Nrles  and 


E2iiiplojr«es  1a  Urban  Centero^  by  Com&tlei 
CoAtlnued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


£0i*b. 


Atbraob  Numbbb  or  Wi.oa 
Eahnxbb  in  Juini. 


Mtti. 


WoiXIflD. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


FIXIiTON  COUNTY— Continued. 


Glovers  Yllle — Continued. 
Photof^raphy. 


Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pocket  books 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publiahmg,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Shirts 

Soap  and  candles 

Taxidermy 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Watch,  dodc  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

W  oolen  goods 

Johnstown ^ 

Bicyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  fa«ikery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools   

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  andinachme  shop  products 

Fur  goods 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Glue 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  ourried  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

IVlasonry.  brick  and  stone ... 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photosrraphy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  f;tting 

Printing  and  nublishinir,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Snorting  goods 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

W  atch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


8| 
7 
2 
3 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

S 
5 

I: 

1, 

213 
1 
7 
7 
1 
2 
4 
2 

19{ 
1 

1 
5 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 

2 
49 
1 
3 
25 
2 
1 

2 
3 

7 
8 
15 
3 
5 


4l 
2 
1 

I 


1 
32 
31 

6 

27 
2 

4 


8 
16 
5 
7 
2 

1,998 

2 

7 

2 

2 

18 

9 

12 

92 


11 


3 
10 

7 
2 

2 

668 

31 

30 

890 

5 

4 


31 
2 


12, 
1 


1 
82 

74 
7 

29 
2 

4 
2 


«*■  •  ■  •  * 

2 

, 

1,901 

36 

i 

'  8 

2 
22 


8 
18 
6 
7 
2 

8.935 
2 
7 
2 
2 
22! 

12l 
92 

1 

1 
13 
22 


I 


25 


10 


9 


1,761, 


19 


85 


8 
44 

7 
12 

2! 

2,438 

31 

115 

890 

5 


26 

26 
5 
31 
16 
57 

5 

31 

16 



• 

57 

1 

1 ..... . 

1 

12 

|..... 

.  '    -  - 

12 
3 

28 
10 

2 

23 
10 



3 

1 
2 

7 

7 
1 

1 

1 

81 

103 

6 

30 
1 
1 
2 


18 

16 

5 

26 


3.680 
1 

7 
8 
2 
21 
6 


58 

1 

1 
14 
18 


8 

3 

6 

15 

1 

2.063 

31 

128 

907 

5 


24 
1 

15 
14 
13 

1 
18 

3 

29 

8 

109 

6 

1 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufaetue  of  gas  is  not  Snduded  in  this  table.} 
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Table  XII.— Faetorle*  and  Brnployees  In  Urban  Centers,  br  Conntlea-* 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AvBRAoa  NmcBBB  or  Waob 
Earnkbs  im  Jumx. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dien 

under 

16. 


Total. 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Dec. 


FXTLTON  C0X7NTT— Coneladed. 


Otherplaeet 

Blaeksmitbmg  and  wbeelwrichting 

Boote  and  ihoMt  faetory  product 

Bottlinff . . .  

Boxea,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxen,  wooden  packing 

Brick  and  tile 

CarpNenterinf 

Carriagee  apd  wagons 

Oheeae.  butter  and  condeneed  milk,  factory 

pmduct 

nothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Cooperage 

Cotton,  small  wares 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Furs,  dresiwed 

Gloves  and  mittens. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Millinery,  custom  work ^-  •  •  • 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and 
Stamped  ware.  ■ . . 
Vinegar  and  eider 
Woolen  goods.  •  •  • 


129 
19 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

6 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 

16 
2 
1 
4 

39 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

4 
1 


626 
3 

102 
6 
8 

631 

13 

1. 170, 

187 
5 
5 

841 
6 

80 

6 

144 
3 

2 

6 

6 

1 
1 

6 

6 
1 
1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 
] 

3 
2 

3 
2 

s 

132 

76 

* "  *  315 
126 

3 
5 

460 

206 

291 
206 

9 
196 

ii 

21 

9 

196 

2 

41 

21 

12 

85 

2 

2 
37 

26 

1 

1 
1 
9 
7 
2 

1 

1 
1 
10 
7 
3 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

i 

GBNBSEE  C0XJNT7. 


COUNTY.TOTAL. 


Bata^la 

Agricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing. 

Blacksmitkdng  and  wheelwrightinf 

BookbindutijK  and  blank  book  makmg 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carp«ntering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagcms 

Clcihing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmakinar 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Firearms 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  yegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

serying 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

[N.  B.—Tha  manufacture  of 


125 
3 

4 
11 
1 
4 
2 
2 
7 
9 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 


2.198 

1.596 

783 

3 

3 

488 

371 
13 

12 
6 

2.698 

1.973 

796 

3 

3 

1 

2.476 

1.808 

757 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

52 
16 
14 
64 
44 
6 
7 

2 

51 
218 

1 

103 

234 

16 

64 

20 

234 

10 

as 

1 

45     46 
6f     <i 

10 

3 

14 

1 

17 
3 

14 
3 

17 
3 
3 

33 
2 

118 
6 

118 
5 

118 

5 

56 

19 

3 

78 

1 

is  not  included  In  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^Faetories  amd  BDinployees  Im  Urbam  Cemters,  by  Coonti 

Comtimued. 


locality  and  industry. 


EsUb. 


Atsxaob  Numbbb  o9  Wi.oa 
Eaiucxbs  in  Junc. 


lf«D. 


I 


Wonm. 


Chfl- 

dron 

under 

16. 


Total. 


aXNBSBB  OOTJHTY— <3ontinuod. 


BataTlar— ConlifNMd. 

CloTM  and  mitteni. 

Instrwnentf,  DrofMalooal  and  Mientifio . . . 

Lima  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gimsmithinc. 

T.iOoking-pMS  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planina  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  stone  and  brick 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  sAd  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc. 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paring  materials 

Photo^phy 

Plumbmg,  ns  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  pubiisbing,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Pumps,  not  indnding  steam  pumps. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Steam  packing 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cisars  and  cigarettes. 

Vine0kr  ana  dder 

Watch,  clock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

I«eBoy 

A^ricultnnu  implements 

Bioyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrisiiting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  fsctory 

product 

Gotbing,  men's,  custom  work  and  rspslring. 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering^ 

Lumber,  planmg  mill  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photof^phy « . . 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newq>apers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Salt 

Tinsmithing,  copper  smithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  daars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  ana  dder 

Watch7doek  and  jewdry  repairing 

Wtrawotk,  induding  wire  rope  and  eaUe. . . 

(N.  B. — ^T%(B  manufacture  of 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
8 
6 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 

2 
1 
8 
1 

3 
6 
1 

4 

61 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
3 
3 

1 

3 

2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1 

3 
2' 
1 

2 
2 
1 
3 


216 
40 


1 

7 

61 


3 

1 

82 

6 

18 
1 
1 
3 

12 
15 


422 

32 

2 

4 

2 

2 

15 

1 

1 

6 

13 

40 

1 

27 

7 

168 


1 

6 

II 


11 

1 

63 

6 


6 


26 


104 


3 


25 


62 


7,. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


11 
1 
3 
2 
2 


216 

40 

26 

1 

7 

51 

2 

3 

3 

32 

7 

20 
1 
1 
3 

12 
18 


3 

52P 
33 
2 
4 
2 
4 
LI 

1 

6 
13 
65 

1 

27 

7 
170 
4 
1 
6 
73 


12 

1 

70 

6 


1  2 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


11 
1 


2 
o 


199 

11 

34 

1 

5 

21 

3 
2 

3 

27 

9 

21 
1 
1 
3 

35 

17 

3 

3 

373 

23 

1 

2 
2 

3 
9 

1 
3 
7 

13 
105 


14 
8 

15 
5 
2 


55 
1 


11 

1 

80 

10 
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Table  XII.«Faetorle«  and 


BntpIOTees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 
Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EMftb. 


Aybraob  NuMBriB  or  Waob 
Eabnbbb  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


GBNESEE  COUU  T  Y — Concluded. 


Other  plaees. 

turali] 


Asiieulturarimpleinente 

Blaekamithinc  and  wheelwriffhting 

Boota  and  sboea,  euatom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  alioea,  faeiory  product 

Boxea,  wooden  packing 

Brooms  and  bnisbes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  oondensod  milk,  faetory 
prodnet 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Cooperage 

Fertilisers 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  Uinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  ciaars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  dder . 


133 

1 

180 

1 
10 

13 

3 

196 

1 

10 

296 
1 

33 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

3 
10 

3 
10 

6 

2 

3 

1 

8 

11 
3 

i 

3 
8 
2 

11 

o 

t  ■ 

4 

1 
3 
8 
? 

6 

4 

1 

1 
13 

4 

4 
3 

1 

3 

21 

12 

5 

I 

6 

77 

4 

87 
16 

87 
16 

117 

7 

16 

] 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

1 

3 

1 

1 
26 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

3 

8 

1 
1 

1 
16 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

9 

22 
6 

GBESNE  GOXTNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Athens. 


Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  andrepairing 

Bread  and  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tUe 

Carpentering 

Cooperage 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
rinting  and  pumishin 
periodicals 


g,  newspapers  and 


Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  spedfied 


Catalrill 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  n^airing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 


320 
16 

1.671 
190 

373 

76 

47 
10 

1.991 
276 

l.:<98 
229 

1 
67 
15 

2 
26 
40 

1 

1 

67 

16 

2 

26 

126 

1 

'  1 

"'"■*' 

51 



19 

76 

10 

126 
1 

27 

27 

11 

12 

862 

1 

13 

1 

7 

469 

12 

1,118 

1 

13 

1 

7 

469 

20 

74 

231 

26 

676 

0 

11 

3 

4 

7 

4 

16P 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  ESmpIojree*  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AnCRAOB  NUMBBR   OF  WaOS 

Earnxba  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Totol 

No.  in 

Dec. 


GBEENE  COUNTY— ^^ntinued. 


Catskill — Continued. 

Carpentering 

Carriagea  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction    and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies  .... 
Clnthing,  nien's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  gri.9t  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Foundry  supplies 

Gas  machines  and  ti  eti^rs 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

SiMddlery  and  harness 

Soap  and  candles 

Tobacco,  oiAars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Waton,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Ooxsaclde 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering *..... 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Ccmfeotionery 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  ..-..• 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Monuments  and  tomostones 

Photo^phy ; 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood ,  •  • 

TLnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

^.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 


3 

34 
2 

3 
5 
2 
1 
10 
8 
1 
147 

1 

3 
5 
2 
1 
10 
8 
1 
387 

17 

T 

1 

1 

r  ■ "  ■ 

1 

a 

? 

5 

1, 
4 



•  •     •  • 

5 

f' 

g 

}i 

, 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

218 

22 

363 

1 

2 

75 

3 

2 

75 

3 

1 

1, 

25 

1 
1 

' 

2 

1 

4 

17 
10 

1 
9 

14 
6 

11 
1 
5 

17 

20 

2 

Q 

19 

6 

11 

1 
5 

3 

2 

3 
3 

10 
1 

g 

4 
9 

2 

3 

20 
2 

A 

11 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

* 
3 

36 

1 

3 
1 

4 

281 

1 
4 

1 
t 

4 

360 
1 
5 

4 

58 

11 

346 



1 

6 

1 
2 

166 

1 

45 

7 

3 



■  •••••  ^ 

4 

170 
1 
46 
7 
3 
2 

206 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

'3 

3 

1 

2 

20 

20 

24 

2 

1 
1 

5 
4 

56 

4 

64 

4 
1 
6 

72 
2 

1 

] 

1 

6 

A 

1 

1 

5 

3 
1 

5 

6 

1 

K 

2 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 
4 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

A 

1 

i 

1 

gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII«— Factories  and  Omplorees  Ia  Urban  Centers,  by  Cenntles— 

Oontflnned. 


• 

Atxraok  Number  or  Waob 
Earmxrs  in  Jumx. 

£BUb. 

Total 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

ChU- 

No.  in 
Dec. 

Men. 

Women. 

dren 

under 

16. 

Total. 

QBEENE  COXTNTT— <3oncluded. 


Other  places 

Bicycle  and  tri<^yole  repairing 

Blaokamithing  and  wbeelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  oostom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagona 

Gheeie,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Coniectionery 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Hardware 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  nuU  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tomlMtones 

Baving  and  paving  materials 

Photoflphphy 

Humbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Ssddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building|  wood 

Tlnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working . .  .^ 

Yinegu:  and  cider 

Waton,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 


104 
1 

48 
7 
4 
6 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
9 
15 
2 


1 

1 

1 

26 

2 

? 

1 

7 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 


31 
1 

7 
3 
3 
8 


238 

8 

1 

247 

140 
1 

't 

•  •••■•• 

14 
2 
5 

24 

13 

1 

5 

8 

24 

6 

1 

1 
3 

3 

1 

2 

'■*8 
3 

1 

0 
3 
2 

5 
9 

2 

2 

• 

4 

1 

i 

i 
1 

42 

1 

•  ••••■«« 

1 

■'43 

1 
16 

26 
1 

16 

13 

12 

12 
2 

4 
6 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 
3 

23 

23 

13 

1 

60 

7 

2 

10 
1 

3 

11 
1 

50 

20 

7 

3 

1 

7 

..••••.• 

7 

4 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Blaeksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Carpentering 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Gloves  and  mittens.. 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Shi|>  and  boat  building,  wood 

Tazidarmy 


27 

4 

36 

1 

• 

37 

10 

1 

•  ••••••t 

1 

•  •••••• 

1 
1 

7 

6 

21 

1 

8 

6 

21 

10 
3 

14 

6 

2 

2 

2 


2 

1 

«••••••• 

1 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^— Factories  and  Baii^loyeea  Im  Urb 

Continued. 


CenterOf  by  Conntlea-* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Atkbaob  Numbbr  of  Wi.oa 

EAJUfSBS  IN  JUNB. 


Men. 


Women. 


CkU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


HBBXIMEB  GOXnfTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Herldmer 

Biesrole  and  txiesrde  repairinc.*  •  > 

Blackamitbing  and  wheelwrichtinE 

Boots  and  shoee,  ouatom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  fanoy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  produote 

Carpentering 

Cheeee.  butter  and  oondmaed  milk,  factory 

prodnot 

Clothing,  horee 

Qoihin^  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Confectionery 

Flouring  and  grist  miU  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  siai,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  piup 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  as  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

W  atoh,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

nton. 

Bicycle  and  tiicyde  retmiring. 

Blacksxnithing  and  whedwrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  msking. 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagpns 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Firearms 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

LumbOT,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  ete. 

Paper  hanging 


627 

72 
2 

6.824 

1.066 
3 

5 

2.242 
323 

188 
29 

8,264 

1.408 
3 
6 

7.441 

1.109 
1 

A 

6 

8 

1 

2 

4 

77 

4 

77 

M* 

6 

2 

1 

4 
2 

13 

2 
1 

2 
14 

2 

14 
1 

1 

3 
81 

4 

626 

113 

12 

64 

2 

2 
36 
70 

7 

2 
2 

12 

1 

16 
3 

3 
82 

4 

661 

898 

12 

70 

11 

2 

2 

36 

88 

1 

7 

2 

2 

13 

1 

16 
3 

3 
82 

4 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

286 

26 

680 

166 

12 

1 

6 
1 

4 
11 

2 

61 

8 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 
1 
1 

18 

1 

87 

1 

4 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

16 
2 

4 

g 

2 

8 

47 
1 

1.920 

99 

10 

2.629 

1.866 

3 

3 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 
11 

9 

6 

12 

1 

Q 

1 

4 

1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

7 
1 
2 

] 

1 
984 

1 
27 

1 

1.019 

1 
27 

1 
1 

26 

9 

746 
1 

3 

36 

2 

1 
1 

16 

28 

2 

6 

12 

16 

1 

31 

28 
8 
2 
6 

12 

48 
26 

S 

2 

3 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

[N.  B.— Hm  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  In  this  table.] 
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Table  xn^-Vaetoriea  « 


kd  Bati^loreeB  ia  Urbam  Oemtemy  by  Coimtli 
Continued* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


BiUb, 


Atskaob  Numbbb  or  Wxea 
Eabhum  in  Jum. 


M«o. 


Woin6ii> 


ChU- 

dreo 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dto. 


C0X7NTT— Ckmtinued. 


mon—ConUnutd. 

Phoiomphy 

Plnmning,  sat  and  steam  fittinc. 

Printing, and  pnbUahinc,  newapapors  and 

peiiocuoalfl 

PiunjM,  not  faieludinff  steam  pumps. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Sportinc/p>ods 

Tinspiitnmg,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

woiUng 

Tobaooo,  eiiars  aad  cLprsttes 

TypewtUers  and  soppues. 

Wateb,  oloek  and  jewelry  repairing 

Uttte  Valla 

Bioyde  and  ttioyele  rspaiiing. 

Bi^eles  and  tiieyeles 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheelwrightlng 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  won  andrepaiiing 
Bottling 


Boxes,  fsnoy  and  paper. 
Boxes,  wooden  packing. 


Bread  and  other  bakery  produots 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons. 

Cheese,  batter  and  eondensed  milk,  factory 

produei 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fumituie,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 


Jjcathar,  tanned,  eunied  nnd  finished 

Lumber  aad  tlmoer  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  including 

sash,  doom  and  blinds. . . . 
Maitrssses  and  spring  beds. . 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters. . . . 
Monuments  aad  tombstones 
Pidnting,  houssw  sign,  etc. . . . 
Paper  aad  wood  pmp 


Patent  mediefaaee  and  compounds . 

Photography 

Plumfamg,  gas  and  steam  fitting.. 


Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 
Printing  and  pubUshmi 
peri( 


kg,  newspapers  and 


Saddlery  aad  hamees. 

Shoddy 

Slaughtering  aad  meat  packing,  wholesale . 

Soap  and  candles 

TInsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

woridng 

Tobacco,  dgan  aad  cigarettee 

Tools,  noislsewheve  specified 

Watch,  dock  aad  jewelry  repairing 

(N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 


1 

1 

6 
12 

6 

16 

5 

2 
1 

8 

17 

1 

] 

6 
12 

6 
12 

3 

11 

] 

1 
1 

77« 
1 

1.084 

3 

125 

11 
2 
2 

82 
6 
6 

48 

14 

1 
12 

2 

81 

4 
4 

60 

829 

1 

3,276 

3 

125 

11 

2 

2 

164 

6 

14 

I 

16 

4 

2 

81 

4 
4 

941 
1 

124 
6 

1,402 

120 

8.106 
1 

1 

126 

fi 

11 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

66 

6 

164 
3 

4 

6 

2 

23 

5 

11 

1 

7 

4 
2 

3 

4 

16 
0 
2 

3 

81 

8 

4 

1 

4 

1 

7 
1 

811 

8 

120 

131 

17 
6 

8 

2 
27 
23 
16 

'i,362 

114 

2.287 

8 

127 

133 

17 

8 

14 

8 

2 

27 

23 

20 

1 

22 

2 

10 
1 

29 
7 

2.197 

1 
3 

2 

2 

7 

148 
109 

16 

1 

11 

2 

2 
14 

4 

14 

1 

2 

1 

7 

6 

2 

23 

1 
2 

6 

■  •  •  ■   * 

1 

16 
1 

3 

22 

1 

17 
1 

28 
7 

22 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

24 
1 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  •  •   • 

28 

7 

1 

4 

2(1 

4 
18 

>             1 

2C 

4 

19 

1 

10 

£ 



3 

1 

1 

19 
1 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Nbw  Yore:  Statb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor 


TAble  Xll^-^i 


aotorles  amd  Bmployee*  In  I7r1»aii  Centers,  by  Countt«i 

Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estftb. 


-    I 


Average' Number  of  Waqk 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 
Dec. 


Other  places 

Biay<de  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blackiimithing  and  wheelwrichtinc 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Boots  and  shoest  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Buttons 

Oazpentering 

Caipets,  rags 

Cairiage  and  wagon  materials 

Oarriages  and  wagons 

Curs  and  general  shop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  raiuroad  companies. . . 
Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  muk,  factory 

product 

OhftiY^iojilif , 

Clothing,  men's,  ciutom  work  and  repairing. 

Felt  ^oods 

flounng  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Linen  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  not 
quNecified 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  auid  materials. .  i 

Photography 

Printing.  And  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness , 

SpOTting  goods 

gbrini^  steel,  car  and  cairiage 

linsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
worldng i 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  ana[  cider 

Watch,  dook  and  jewelry  repairing 


284 
2 

1,164 

1 

5 

12 

ncluded. 

358|         20 

i;m2 

5 
12 

1,360 

44 

1 

io 

1 

1 

' 

]i 

1 

1 

14 
1 

42 
5 
3 
1 

67 
5 
6 
1 

14 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

25 

' 

61 
3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

; ; ; ; i ! !  ] ! . . 



7 
2 

13 

102 

90 
14 

1 

14 

102 

94 
14 

0 

94 

97 
1 

4 

8 
14 

1 

. . .  • 

1 

1 
16 

164 

6 

70 

12 

178 

62 

20 

0 

293 

21 

i25 
70| 
20 

447; 

62i 

20, 

46! 

800. 

138 
8 

6 

^   ^  >   ■  •   ■ 

82 

2 
4 
2 

•  •  •   * 

6 
259 



2 
10 

'286 
114 

6 

•  •  • "           1 

12 

1 

41 

5 

33 
6 

•  ••••••• 

3 
1, 

72 
273 

1 

10 
76 

lOj 
76' 

12 

4 
2 



1 
1 

106 
1 

5 

5 

5 

3 

•  ■  •  •      1 

81 

0 

9 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

10 

6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 t 

JEEEEBSON  COTJNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Watertown I 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails. I 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing. 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwnghting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

BottUng i- :  v. i 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

BxiokandtOe | 

Carpentering 

Oacpets,  rag 

Canriages  and  wagons 

[N.  B.~The  mAQufaotura  of 


902     6,040, 


288 

3,392 

li 

1 

6; 

9 

22 

20 

"i 

3 

2> 

1 

2 

3 

13| 

60 

1 

27 

13 

102 

1.. 

7091 

494! 
1 


13 


34      6,783|     6,404 


18 


II 
II 


3.904 
2 

8,836 

9 

2 

201 

27 

3 

8 

1 

1 

3| 

2 

641 

62 

28; 

3 

102 

86 

41         481!  19;  11 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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T»ble  XIL^Faotortes  a>a.d  BSmployees  Ia  Urbaji.  Centera,  by  Countl 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eftab. 


Atxraob  NrilBKB  OF  Waox 
EABinBBS  IN  JUNB. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


JEXTEBSON  COXTirTT--ContiJiued. 


Watertown — Continued. 
Can  and  general   shop  oonstnietion  and 

repairs  by  street  raUrood  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

CSothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Qothinf,  women's  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Eiectnoal  construction  and  repairs 

Electroplating. 

Engravmg,  steel,  including  plate  printing.. . 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fur  ^oooB. 

Furmture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hand  stamps. 

Hardware 

Instruments,  professional  and  pcientifio . . 
Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental.. . . 

Lime  and  cement 

liquors,  malt 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fittins: 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Hoo6ng  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

3pring;8,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Tlnsmithtng,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigeu^tes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  andcaMe. . . 


Other  places 614 

Bicyde  and  tricycle  repairing 4\ 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 108< 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing  10 

fN.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


4 
20 
22 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
fi 
6 
2 

5 
] 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
.*> 
1 

5 
4 
2 

18 
3 
1 
2 
2 

15 
6 
1 
9 
2 

16; 


8 
2 
6 
1 
1 

.3 
6 
1 
7 
1 


3 

3!      ^ 

5 
40 

■■•"•••■ 

1 
50 
96 

6 

■  •   ■  •  • 

6 
90 
96 

6 

86 
112 

5 

1 

1 

2 

22 

1.317 

24 

2 
1 
2 

i 



2 

4 

1 

24 

1,819 

1 

24 

3 

1 

26 

1.856 

4 

23 

115 

29 

3 

15 
85 

i 

130 
116 
3 
3 
6 
5 

.  70 

131 

I 

3 

1 

3 

6 
5 

1 

6 
4 

1 

1 

109 
86 

2 



Ill 
86 
10 
53 

8 

102 
41 

8 
53 

2 

10 
51 

8 

6 

1 

1 

2 

56 

620 

1 

1 
56 

1 

2 

18 

551 

69 

678 

2 

3 

53 

35 

61 

7 

7 

■  ■■■••   • 

12 

20 

2 

1 



2 

9 

5 

54 

47 

83 

7 

7 

123 

8 

22 
20 

8 

1 

69 

78 

84 
2 

7 

0 

34 
8 

86 

3 

120 
13 

17 
18 

5 

2 

18 
21 

3 

3 

6 

1.648 

215 

16 

1.879 

1.568 

26 

26 
5 

29 

5 

. . 

7 
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Nbw  York  Btatb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XU^Fm«torle« 


and  Bmi^loyeefl  im  17rlM»  Centers,  fcr  Covmtfl 
ContiBved. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Atbbaob  Numbbr  of  Waox 
Eabnebs  in  Junb. 


Esiab. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


JEFVEBSON  COT7NTY--Concluded. 


Other  placet — Continued. 

Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  pBcking 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Briok  and  tile 

Carpentexins 

Carpete,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons. • 

Cheese,  butter  and  eoodensed  milk,  factory 

product 

CbBmioals. • 

Clothing,  men's,  oustom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Druggists'  preparations 

Flourmg  and  grist  mill  products. 

Food  prsparationa 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pr»> 

serving 

Fur  goods. 

Furmture,  oaMnet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  faetoiy  product 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lime  and  ottosent 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Halt 

Marble  and  etone  woi^ 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  euatom  work 

Models  and  patterns. 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

OU,  essential 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp v^' \" 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography •  • .; 

Plumbmg,  ns  and  steam  fittmg.. . ., . . . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  sod  job . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 

periodicals 

Pulp  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Sporting  goods 

Suri^oalapplianoes. 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Cpholstering  materials 

Vmeflir  ana  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repainng 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  gonds 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufarture  of 


and 


1 
2 
8 
3 
6 
1 
11 

162 
1 

15 
3 
2 
1 

35 
1 

10 

1 
1 

6 
5 
1 
2 
3 
44 

10 
1 
4 
1 
1 

22 
1 
6 
1 
1 

16 
1 
3 
2 
6 
5 
1 

9 

1 

17 

10 

1 

1 

20 
5 
1 
5 

12 
2 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


2 

22 

3 

70 

62 

* 

2 
22 

6 
75 
62 

1 

5 

3 

5 

3 

9 

24 

10 

212 

5 

12 

10 

228 

5 

47 

9 

16 

73 
2 

35 

48 

4 

2 

8 

14 

6 

115 

6 

2 

8 

14 

15 

115 

41 

6 

22 

10 

18 
87 

35 

3 
130 

1 
3 

3 

141 

11 

3 

2 

11 
10 

128 

11 

2 

106 

66 

3 

46 

10 

2 

1 

107 

66 
3 

46 

10 
2 

29 

9^ 
41 

12 

76 

10 

2 

29 

24 

5 
2 

5 
2 

4 

528 

13 

6 

11 

34 

10 

1 



562 

23 

7 

11 

584 

17 

7 

6 

13 

13 

1 

29 
5 

7 

6 

6 

36 

15 

10 

3 

7 

1 
4 

2 

22 

5 
7 
6 
1 
24 

15 
9 
3 

3 

34 

9 

4 

5 
12 

9 
64 

18 

1 

11 
6 

3 

2 
27 

2 

31 

1 

2 

84 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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TaMe  Xlld— vmetories  amd 


ployeea  im  VrlM»  Centers,  by  Counties* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb 


AvBKAOa  NUMBBB  OF  WaOB 

Eabnsbs  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


Total. 


KZH06  OCCrVTY. 


Brooklyn  BoTonsh 

Artififlial  feathan  and  nowwn. . 

Awnint^  tenia  and  nUa 

Baca,  oiber  than  paper 


ir&r*'- 


and  yeaat  powden 

Baakeis  and  rattan  and  wfllow  ware 

Bdtins  and  hoae,  leather. 

Bicycle  and  tiieyele  repaiiinc 

BilHardtablea  and  materials 

BlaekflmHhinc  and  wheelwrigfatinc 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  maldns 

Boot.and  shoe  out  etook 

Boot  and  shoe  Bndinci. 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers. . 

Boots  and  shoes,  eustom  work  and  repairinf 
Boots  and  shoes,  faetory  prodaet 

BottUns * 

Boxes,  oicar 


Boxes,  fancy  and  paper. 
Boxes,  wooden  paokinc. 


Brass. 

Brass  and  eopper,  r<>Ued 

Brass  eastings  and  brass  finishing 


Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Buttons 

Galfllum  lights 

Card  eutting  and  dedgning 

Oarpenttfing 

Carpets,  rag.. 

Carpets,  wood • 

Carnage  and  wagon  roatensls 

Carriages  and  sleda,  ehUdren's 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  eonstruetion  and 
repairs  by  street  railroad  oompanies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  produets . . . 

Chenrioais. 

China  deoorating*. 

Chocolate  and  oocoa  products.. 

Gleanang  and  polishing  preparations 

Clocks 

Cloth  sponging  and  refinishing 

Clothing,  horse 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  lepairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product. 

Qothing.  men's,  iitctory  product,  button- 
holes 


Qothing,  women's,  dreasmakinc 

(Nothing,  women'a,  factory  product, 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Cof&ns,  burial  oases,  and  undertakers'  goods 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cork,  eutting. 

Corsets 

Cott<m  goods 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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10,711 
8 

43 
1 
1 
1 

15 

4 

145 

1 

371 

3 

10 
4 
3 

10 
1,220 

44 

33 
7 

20 
8 
1 
1 

23 

13 

805 

1 

2 

30 

3 

1 

1 

472 

10 
1 
2 
8 

83 

1 

1 

17 

7 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

025 

482 

28 
270 
125 
15 
3 
105 
36 
5 
7 
6 
3 


77,622 

6 

117 

40 

11 

30 

83 

100 

178 

1 

800 

2 

206 

4 

13 

13 

462 

2.175 

243 

50 

162 

621 

2 

125 

163 

106 

2.637 

2 

660 

311 

50 

2 

1 

2,800 

0 

5 

2 

34 

665 

000 

1 

372 

0 

20 

10 

1,120 

5 

2 

1,365 

3,026 

07 
161 
673 
470 
136 
704 
1,338 
087 
62 
16 
15 


20,850 
8 
50 
160 
65 
56 
60 

1.827 

i 

6 

14 

1 
1 

i 

156 

10 

12 

3 

2 

1,032 

3 

18 

354 

0 

5 

"24 
2 

6 

74 
1 

■'*54 

105 
166 

7 
10 

101 
188 

13 
18 

1 

6 

•  •   •  •  •  •  ■ 

4 

16 

22 

3 

0 

462 

1 

2 

108 

2.087 

108 
420 
1,663 
313 
37 
777 

300 

47 

202 

35 

3 

•  •     •  • 

4 
11 
46 

11 
8 
20 
22 

'iii 

48 
104 

3 

100.200 

14 

177 

100 

72 

85 

167 

100 

188 

2 

806 

3 

385 

16 

25 

16 

460 

3.281 

247 

68 

570 

621 

2 

126 

163 

308 

2.822 

2 

660 

616 

265 

2 

2 

2.816 

0 

5 

2 

38 

655 

000 

1 

387 

31 

23 

28 

1,585 

6 

8 

1.574 

6,050 

216 
580 
2,366 
814 
173 
1,505 
1.386 
1,301 
00 
218 
63 


00.468 

37 

78 

100 

57 

85 

160 

100 

134 

5 

743 

3 

305 

13 

25 

28 

472 

3.518 

241 

67 

626 

633 

2 

150 

186 

385 

2.854 

7 

505 

642 

265 

4 

1 

2,324 

0 

5 

2 

30 

503 

031 

1 

303 

31 

26 

28 

1,677 

6 

8 

1,683 

6.646 

222 

766 

2,614 

008 

178 

1,612 

1,427 

1.311 

00 

218 

65 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  ]Batploye«fl  i»  Vvban  CeBtovs*  by  CovatI 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eitab. 


Atbrags  Nukbbr  of  Waob 
Eabmxbb  in  Jun*. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dron 

under 

16. 


Total. 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Dee. 

V     1 


KINGS  COTTNTY— Ccmtinued. 


BrooklTii — Continued, 

Cotton,  small  wares 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Druggists'  materials 

DrufE  grinding 

Dyemg  and  oleaning 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Dye  stuffs  and  extracts 

Eleotrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods 

Engravera  materials 

Engraving  and  die  sinking. 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  i>rinting.. . 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Felt  goods. 

Fertilizers 

Files. 


pre- 


and 


Firearms 

Fire  extinguishers,  ohemioal 

Fireworka 

Fish,  canning  and  preserving 

Flags  and  haxmers 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables,   canning  and 
serving 

Fur  goods 

Fur  hats . 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Furs,  dressed 

Galvanizing 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Oas  machines  and  meters 

Gas  and  oil  stoves. 

Glass 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Gold  and  silver,  leajf  and  foil 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  refining,  not 
from  the  ore 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hairwork 

Hand  knit  goods 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hat  and  cap  materials 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 
wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Houw  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified  

loe,  manufactured « 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing ^ 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific .... 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and 
rivets 


3 

13 

2 

26 

6 

438 

4 

69 

83 

109 

6 

81 

1 

2 

12 

.335 

53 

218 

10 

74 

4 

514 

2 

17 

7 

3 

3 

24 

9 

94 

1 

76 

5 

303 

6 

60 

1 

15 

1 

3 

3 

38 

3 

10 

2 

10 

3 

3 

3 

35 

30 

214 

189 

8.099 

3 

51 

30 

111 

4 

884 

11 

16 

230 

394 

37 

1,168 

21 

318 

2 

39 

20 

350 

2 

28 

1 

12 

7 

840 

28 

246 

2 

17 

19 

55 

1 

4 

15 
5 

7 

19 
35 

11 
10 

71 

II 

24 

2 


5 

59 

3 

5 

59 

262 

195 

641 
275' 

I 

210 
102 
62 
4 
262 
165 

87 


22 
1 
110 
40 
66 
67 


8 

1 

1 

83 


55 

7 


97 


81 
179 

96 
109 
412 
412 

32 
27 


3 

1 

70 


4 

18 

2 


10 


12 


4 
30 

6 
4 


6 

1 

■   ■  •  •  ■ 
•  ■  ■  •  ■ 

1  '  '  J 
1 

20 
17 
25 

221 
6 

100 

•■■   1 

i 

26 

5 

21 

47 
271 

...... 

i 

24 

39 
1.111 

•••22 

107 

1 

I 

10 

9 

•  «  ■  •   • 

i 

•  ■••••■■ 

38 

30 
550 
104 
178 
148 
2 
343 
222 

76 
667 

17 
7 

42 
151 

83 
303 

61 

15 

3 

145 

10 

12 
3 

35 

296 

$.290 

147 

220 

1,300 

458 

432 
1,199 
319^ 

39 
356 

28f 

12 

I.O8I1 

269 

42 
156, 


6O: 
29 
10 
80 
310 
490| 

103' 
1,408 

818 
102 
63 
14 
272 
165 


87 


124 

31 

660 

104 

201 

123 

2 

351 

186 

66 

616 

18 

8 

72 

176 

76 

218 

82 

20 

8 

22 

7 

12 

3 

139 

347 

8,597 

387 

346 

1.367 

474 

467 

1.352 

228 

82 

444 

28 

0 

1.094 

318 

46 

165 

5 
60 
28 
13 
80 
313 
500 

186 
1,418 

457 

58 

68 

14 

276 

182 

80 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  ineluded  in  this  table.] 
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T«ble  Xn.— Factories  and  Bmplorees  In  Urban  Center*,  By  Conntiei 

Contliined. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbkaos  Nukbxb  or  Waob 
EIabnbxs  in  Juns. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dreo 

ander 

16. 


Total. 


k  ». 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Dee. 


KINGS  COUH  T  r— Continued. 


out  and 


Brookl;irn — Continued, 

Iran  and  Bteel  forgmjEs 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes, 

wroufftxt,  including  wire  nails 

Iron  work,  arohitectural  and  ornamental. 

Ivory  and  bone  work 

Japanning 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cans 

Jute  and  jute  goods 

Kaolin  and  otner  earth  grinding 

Kindling  wood.. 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lapidary  work 

Lard,  refined 

Lasts 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  sheet 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  oturied  and  finished.. . . 

Lime  and  oement 

Liauors,  malt 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Look  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-ipiass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  inoluding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 
Malt 


Mantels,  slate,  marble  and  marbleised 

Marble  and  stone  work > 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Mucilage  and  paste «.  •  • 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. . .  ^. . . . 
Musical  instruments,  oi^ans  and  materials. . 
Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials . . 

Oil,  essential 

Oil,  lard 

Oil,  linseed ' 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical  goods 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 

Painting,  house,  sign,  eto 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp •  ■  •  • 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  hanging. 

Paper  hangings 

Paper  patterns • 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Pencils,  lead 

Pens,  gold ; 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Petroleom  refining 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photographic  materials • 

■I  [N.  B.— The  maaulaeture  of 


4 
63 
8 
2 
7 
3 

2' 

2' 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

13 
7 
5 

35 
5 

96 

60 
1 

50 

1 

3 

48 

100 

2 

22 

21 

140 

72 

19 

40 

3 

9 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

1 

598 

26; 

2 

11 

11 

5 

1| 

42| 

'l' 

l' 
5 
1 
1 

4 


158j 

58| 

l,515l 

67' 

5141 
26: 

32| 

21 

133 


35 

5 

92 

492 

47| 
1.513! 
1.076, 

42 
74; 

2l 
2.068, 

60 

908, 

1,3361 

165. 

711 

54! 

15 
364 

68 

417 

2 

32; 

22 
316 

16 

18 


40 

21 

160 

3,010 

600 

84 

194 

37 

433 

501 

401 

489 

107 

14 

5 

1,740 

7 

2 


1 

2 

27 


18 

6 

740 


211 


158 

59 

1,517 

94 

1 

84 

11 

1,465 

26 

35 

21 

133 


12 
112 

I 


15 


6 

489 


116 
1 
1 


8. 


5' 
4951 
5141 

2 

21 


4, 

101 

li 


8 


35 

5 

119 

604 

47 

1,519 

1,681 

43 

77 

2 

2.076 

4 

60 

908 

1.341 

168 

76 

549 

533 

376 

71 

417 

2 

40 

22 

323 

16 

13 


30, 
138 


12 
6 


226; 


801 


71 
5301 
293 


V 


245 

1 


111 


7' 


40 

211 

1601 

3,0521 

7441 

84' 
450 

37 
506 
580 
695 
489 
363 

18 

12 

1,740 

7 

10 


175 

59 

1,687 

114 

6 

98 

8 

1,5^0 

28 

45 

18 

137 


35 
5 

122 

447 

36 

1,495 

1.644 

45 

108 


2.032 
2 

75 
572 
920 
168 

67 
607 
461 
318 

71 

316 

2 

51 

19 
326 

16 

13 


36 

21 

180 

1.828 

766 

84 

500 

18 

735 

580 

705 

163 

408 

5 

11 

1,671 

3 

10 


is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XIIw— FAetories 


a«a  BatvloFees  tm  Urban  Centera,  by  Covmttei 
Conttaaed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EHab. 


Atbbaob  Numbsb  or  Waob 
Babrbbs  nr  Jvmb. 


Men. 


Woumb. 


caiii- 

dren 

under 

16. 


ToCtl. 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Dro. 


XXNGB  COtnroY— Continued. 


Brooklyn— Con«<niMd. 

PhotoffTKphy 

Photo-4ithocimphiiic  Bad  phoio-engravinc. . 

Piokles,  DranrvM  Bad  Moeet 

Pipes,  tobBooo. 

Plaatwinc  and  atueoo  work 

Plated  and  bntBimiB  wbib 

Pluxnben'  nippUea 

Plumbing,  gaa  and  iteaiD  fitting 

Poeketbooks 

Pottery,  terra  eotta  and  fire  olay  products. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job .... 
Printing  and  publidung»  nevspapen  and 

periodJeals 

Pulp  goods, 

Remflsratora 

Regaua  and  soeisty  banners  and  einbleins. . 

Rioe.  eleaning  and  polishing 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Kubl^er  and  elastio  gofids 

Saddlery  and  haroeas 

Sand  and  emery  paper  and  cloth 

Sausage..,.. 

Saws 

Scales  and  balancwB 

Screws,  machine 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

Ship  building,  iron  and  sted 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Show  cases 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Silveramithmg 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale. . 
Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

Smelting  and  rsfining,  not  from  the  ore. . . . 

Soap  and  candles 

Soda  water  apparatus 

Sporting  goods 

Stamped  ware 

Starch 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

Steam  fittin/pi  and  heating  apparatus 

Steam  packmg 

Stencils  and  brands 

Sugar  and  molasses  refining 

Surgical  appliances 

Turpentine  and  resin 

Tandermy 

Tin  and  teme  plate 

Tinf oU 

Tinsmlthing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobaooo,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Tojfs  and  ttmes 

Trunks  and  Talises 

IVpewriters  sod  supplies 

umbrellas  and  canes. 

Upholstering  materials 


126 
1 

162 

84 

2 

188 

153 

16 

4 
16 

37 

17 

60 

106 

178 

1,000 

20 

876 

606 

667 

1 

146 

8 

12 

204 

36 

131 

61 

0 

6 

1 

16 

16 

3 

326 

1,140 

106 

110 

265 

20 

180 

42 
8 

143 
10 
63 

628 
10 
34 

282 
60 

17 

5 
2 

60 

10 

59 

120 

178 

1,038 

66 

407 

818 

761 

1 

Iftl 

28 

12 

207 

95 

185 

67 

0 

6 

2 

16 

16 

3 

326 

1,140 

368 

113 

666 

64 

180 

42 

8 
160 

18 
100 
061 

10 
111 
340 

61 

41 

12 

18 

156 

178 

2,103 

77 

607 

Oil 

767 
1 

3 

11 

14 

601 
14 
11 

130 

20 
1 

81 

122 
102 

61 

29 
6 

""ii 

28 

8 

7 
2 

26 

6 

111 

30 

26 

856 

128 

118 

«7 

18 

66 

4 

116 

2 

7 

1 
60 

2 

4 

6 

2 

A 

1 
1 

1 

2 
16 

31 
1 

1 

16 
3 

& 

«»•  •  «  •  • 

824 
780 

33 
6 

10 
2 

8 

268 

3 

266 

26 

2 
**"24 

371 
116 
606 
144 

108 

2 

42 

2 

5 

17 

1 
13 
14 

1 

16 

3 

46 

287 

"'36 

164 

8 

04 

1,007 

14 

6 

7 

10 

1 

76 

68 

2 

1 

132 

428 

60 

4 
9 
1 

2,710 
16 
26 

67 
17 

2 

2,776 
86 
26 

2,166 
21 
26 

4 

2 

3 

4 

203 

4 

60 
17 

2,311 

2 

800 

110 

67 

10 

2 

24 

14 

27 

462 

i 

32 

60 
46 

2,706 

2 

1,124 

120 

111 

10 

2 

20 

26 

46 
46 

2,868 
304 

666 

16 

11 

4 

223 

10 
37 

...... 

7 

1,138 

118 

•   188 

8 

2 

2 

0 
3 

6 
12 

70 
84 

[N.  B. — ^Tbe  maaufaoture  of  gas  is  not  Ineluded  in  this  table.] 
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TAble  XII.F-^F»etortes 


and  Boftvloyees  i»  Urban  Centers,  by  Covittl 
ContiBved. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Atmka.qm  Numbbb  of  Waob 
Eabitxxs  nr  Jmn. 


Men. 


Wonfln. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  iu 

Deo. 


XIN08  0OtnraY--OoiicliidAd. 


Brookljn — Conltmied. 

YmmiBh 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 

Yineor  and  cider 

Watoh  and  clock  materials 

Watch  cases 

Watoh,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

Window  shades 

Wire  woik,  including  wire  rope  and  cable. 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


14 

173 

3 

176 

187 

2 

22 
87 

22 

87 

22 

4 

89 

1 

8 

350 

21 

871 

400 

223 

119 

1 

2 

122 

128 

13 

102 

21 

1 

124 

114 

16 

209 

7 

2 

218 

198 

24 

141 

1 

5 

147 

139 

1 

40 

414 

2li 

479 

424 

LEWIS  ootnraY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaeksmithing  and  wbeelwrigfating 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxen,  wooden  paoldng 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese.  J>utter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Coffins,  nurial  cases  and  undertaJcers'  goods . 

Cooperage 

Vlouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Kindling  wood 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Mattrseses  and  spring  beds 

Milb'neiy,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Printing  ana  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppeismithLag  and  sheet  iron 
n  orking 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  oigarettes 

Upholstering  material* 

Watch  clock  and  jewdiy  ropairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


336 

1 

1,103 

1 
16 

1 
1 
82 
1 
5 

19 

83 
6 

36 

1 
11 
11 

9 

60 

13 

1.176 

1 
16 

1 
1 

86 
1 
5 
3 

19 

89 
16 

8 
41 

1 
11 
11 

io 

1.067 

43 

18 

5 

8 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 

94 

1 

1 

' 

1 

8 

8 

3 



8 

18 

94 
5 
2 

1 
1 

6 

10 

3 

5 

16 

17 

5 

41 

10 

14 

1 

10 

1 
2 

1 



9 

3 

1 
1 

90 
13 
54 

'  - 6 

6 

96 
19 
54 

103 
40 
52 

1 

2 

1 

1 
227 

19 

4 

8 

351 
2 

11 
10 

6 
8 
8 
1 
12 

1 
227 

19 
6 
11 
3 
360 
2 
3 

13 
10 

6 
8 
8 
1 
14 

1 

85 

187 

6 

9 

1 

16 

2 

2 
11 

6 

11 
2 

9 
3 

9 

844 

4 

2 

5 
14 

2 

1 
2 

4 

14 
10 

11 

7 

2 

11 

2 

8 

7 

1 

1 
2 

2 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  ESmploxee*  in  Urban  Centers,  By  Conntlei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eetab. 


Atbhaob  NuiciBB  OF  Waob 
Eabnbrs  in  Jvmx. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


LIVrNOSTON  COTTNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


r-  f^   DansTille 

A^cultural  implements 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairixig 

Blaoksmithin^  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Boots  aod  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage ^ 

Flouring  and  ^rist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photoip^phy 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working : 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watchy  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

^  Bit.  Bforris 

A^cultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmlthing  and  wheelwrighting. ....... 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

•fproduot 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
urhnlstering 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


349 

77 
1 

1.109 

176 

10 

1 

9 

3 

19 

2 

1 

10 

3 

414 
88 

70 
1 

1,693 

266 
10 

1 
9 
3 

68 
2 
2 

10 
7 
3 
4 

997 

276 
11 

] 

1 

6 

10 

6 
2 
1 

39 

3 

61 

2 
4 

1 

2 

4 

6 
1 
2 
1 

4 

3 
4 

V 

16 
3 
3 

8 

8 

1 

10 

2 
6 

6 

16 

22 

3 
2 

•  •  ■  •  •  •  « 

4 

26 
3 

4 
4 
3 

264 
25 

8 

2 

10 

2 

6 

6 

16 

10 

22 

3 

2 

1 

4 

60 
8 

4 
6 
8 

624 
26 

10 

2 
2 

1 

3 
7 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

8 

8 

7 
1 

10 

7 
26 

6 

»     1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

4 
1 

26 

67 

4 

2 

6 

4 
8 

1 

6 
2 

61 
1 

219 

61 

112 
26 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

16 

1 
5 

...... 

6 

1 

10 

16 

1 
7 
8 

4 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

ii 

5 

1 

1 

3 
3 
1 

2 
8 

6 

4 
4 

2 

6 
2 

160 

2 

2 

1 
4 

■■    E 

400 

2 

4 
8 
8 

4 

7 

1 

2 

1 
2 

200 

60 

2 

2 
3 

1 
1 

4 
2 

i 

4 
6 

1 

•  ■  •  ■ 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


JDmployees  In  ITrban  Centers,  by  Conntiei 
Continued* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVSRAOB  NUMERR  OF  WaOX 

Easnxbs  in  JrinB. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


LIVIKa0TON  COUNTY— Oonduded. 


Mt.  Morris— C<mKniMd. 

Printing  and  publithing,  newspapers,  etc. .  3 

Saddlery  and  hamees. 3 

Tinamitninc  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 4 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  ciflotrettes 3 

Watch,  clcok  and  jewelry  repairing 2 

Other  places 221 

AgrieulturaT  implements. 2 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairing 5 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 59 

Boots  and  shoea,  cttntom  work  and  repairing  6 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 1 

Carpentering 6 

Carriages  and  wagons 4 

Cheese,  butter  and  ccMidensed  milk,  factory 

product 0 

Chma  decorating 1 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing,  3 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 4 

Coffins,  Durial  cases,  and  undertakers'  goods  1 

Cooperage 5 

Cutlery  and  ed|i;e  tools 1 

Flouring  and  gnst  mill  nroducts 24 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 8 

Fruits  and  vegetables,   canning  and  pre- 

serring 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  nnd 

upholsterin  jc |  2 

Glo\*e8  and  mittens ? 

Lumber  and  timber  products 17 

I. umber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  bUnds 2 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 3 

Millinery,  eiistoin  work 5 

Mineral  and  soda  waters ^ 

Monuments  an;*  toir/ostor^s 1 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 2 

Photo^phy 2 

Pliunbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 2 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 10 

Pumps,  not  including  st«am  pumps 1 

Saddlery  and  harness 9 

Salt 2 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 7 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 9 

Vineipir  and  cider 2 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers ....  1 

Watch,  dock,  and  jeweliy  repairing 3 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 1 


9 

6 

1 

679 

11 

1 

28 


39 
10 

9 


8 
15 
14 
10 

5 

172 

1 

1 

59 


107 


18 


1 


65 

5 


18 


9 
6 
1 

804 

11 

1 

28 


5 
39 
10 

9 


255 

1 

6 

59 


8 


7 

4 
1 

609 
15 

1 
27 

1 

1 
12 

8 


4 

4 

6 

4 

12 

23 

15 

15 

15 

15 

10 

21 

5 

5 

54 


6 
58 


4 

4 

4 

6 

6 
9 
2 
:i 

1 
1 
2 

24 

11 

2 

3 
] 

9 

^ 

9 
2 

1 

2 

1 



3 

21 

3 



23 

7 

... 

228 

7 

6 

223 

7 

5 

245 
4 

16 

1 

17 

17 

• 

1 

8 

2 

::::::::i::::;:        2 

2 

MADISON  OOTJNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Canastota 

A{|ricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  Induded  in  this  table.] 


455 

52 

1 
1 
4 

1,763 

445 

60 

2 

9 

542 
34 

37 

7 

2,342 

486 

60 

2 

9 

1.936 

467 
50 
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Table  xn.^Factorle«  and 


tSmployees  In  Urban  Centers^  bx  Conntlei 
Conttnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eetab. 


AvB&AOB  Number  of  Wagk 
Earnxiu  in  Jtjnb. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


lEADISOK  COirNTY--Continned. 


Canafltota — ConHnutd. 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakeiy  products 

Car|>enterins 

Carriages  and  wacons 

ClothinSt  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Cooperage 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fniits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  spe 
daed 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone , 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  sioi.  etc 

Printing  and  pubushing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Fladdlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cisars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Oneida 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials. . . . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

CoffinsTburial  eases  and  undertakers*  goods. 

Corsets 

Electroplating 

Fertilisers 

Flouring  and  grist  mUl  products 

Foundry  and  machine  snop  products . . 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Hardware 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 
Lock  and  gunsmi thing. . 


Malt 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone . . . 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds. . 

Millinery,  custom  work 

BCineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photograpl^ 

Plated  and  britannia  ware  . . 


1 

3 

2 

28 

18 

4 

2 

1 

3 

36 

26 

165 

12 

2 

I 

16 

12 

6 

1 

2 
28 

18 
7 
2 
1 

2 

4 

13 

1 

18 

2 

] 

3 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

3 

3 

36 

50 

175 

12 

2 
1 

31 

1 
3 
1 

25 
5 

5 

25 

176 

55 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

6 

3 
5 

1 

1 
4 

2 
1 

2 

7 

1 

6 
1 

1 

15 

2 

13 
3 
5 

20 

13 

10 

2 

3 

3 

1 

5 
20 

5 

1 

20 

2 

103 
3 

684 

3 

5 

4 

11 

28 

2 

71 

9 

"157 
2 

231 

5 

920 

3 

5 

4 

14 

28 

3 

71 

12 

13 

236 

7 

676 
1 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 
5 

3 

14 
23 

1 
8 

i 

•••••• 

3 
46 

3 
6 
1 

1 
1 

3 
13 
79 





14 

9 

205 

5 

2 

] 

2 

10 
80 

90 

2 
10 
80 

170 

2 

1 

11 

5 

67 

1 
2 

80 

6 

] 

3 

1 
1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

12 

2 

6 

4 

11 

1 

23 



•••••• 

4 
12 

4 
14 

6 

4 
11 

3 
28 

10 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 
14 

4 

14 

2 

2 

3 

4 

7 

3 
1 

2 
5 

8 
27 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bmployees  In  Vrlmn  Centera,  br  Comttlei^- 


as 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Atbraob  NincBBm  of  Waob 
EAwraaa  nr  Jum. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


KADISON  COtnroY— Concluded. 


Oneida— Coii<in«afl. 

Plumbing,  gas  and  iteam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  puhlishinig,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlenr  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaoco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Other  places 

Agricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Felt  goods 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  factory  product 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  wat-ers 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printiiig  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  dears  and  cigarettes 

Vineimr  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


3 

7 

4 

19 

1 

11 

101 

3 

7 

7 

1 

4 

5 

3 
1 

1 

1 

21 

1 
1 

11 

127 

8 

23 
1 

1 

1 

5 

16 

7 
3 

22 

4 

126 
3 

1 

1 

300 

1 

634 

21 

3 

20 

277 

26 

936 

21 

8 

20 

793 
24 

8 

3 

.57 

26 

H 

1 

2 
2 

7 
60 

2 
17 

70 

4 

6 

2 
4 
7 

69 
2 

17 

71 

12 

7 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

A 

86 

1 

2 

6 

16 

58 

4 
2 
1 

1 

f 

30 

10 

2 

1 

*  * 

16 

1 
?8 

2 

13 

3 

6 
13 

4 
16 

2 

3 

108 
26 

7 
46 

60 
3 

i 

10 
9 

'1 

3 

9 

24 

16 
3 
6 

18 

6 

86 

9 

202 
26 

84 
23 

3 

7 
46 

60 

7 

32 

66 

1 



70 

1 



8 
14 

1 
10 

1 

11 
] 

14 

12 
1 

4 

6 

3 

1 

9 
11 

2 

1 

7 

3 

1 

3 

10 

48 

24 

3 

6 

146 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

8 

12 

8 

■••■■" 

1 

12 

7 
39 

26 

4 

? 

1 

1 
11 

i26!   '"'2 

169 
6 

1 

1 

7 

21 

1 

1 

21 

1 

66 

7 

' 

1 

1 

1 

18 

12 

"so 

80 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  in  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XJIh— Factories  amd  SSmployees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Counttei 

Con  tinned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AvBRiioa  NuMBBB  ov  Wagb 
EUrnbbs  in  Jcnb. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 


KOKBOE  COtriTTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Brockport 

A^ciilturaf  impleinentA 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairins 

Blackamithing  and  wheelwright  ing 

Boots  and  shoe?,  custom  won:  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 
Coffins,  Durial  case^  and  undertakers  goods, 

Cooperage . ' 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholsterini; 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work .  * 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing.  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working  

Tobacco,  cisars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clocK  and  pewelry  repairing.*. 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  cable.. . 

Falrport 

Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  ^ork  and  repairing, 

Confectionery 

Flavoring  extracts 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sa^h,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Patent  medicines  and  componnds 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 


2,984 

38 
1 
2 
.3 


2 
3' 

2 

1 

i' 

331 
2' 
2 

4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

I' 


1 
2 

1 

2 
3 


Bochcster ,  2 .61 5 


Artificial  feathers  and  flowers. 

Artificial  limbs 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bags,  paper 

Baking  and  veast  powders 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 


1, 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
13 


25,327 
306 


1 

132 

5 

81 


1 

47 

1 

.«> 
3 


152 

14 

1 

1 


3 
53 


21 
13, 


50 
6 


6 
1 

3 

23,744 


12 
54 

6 

m 

I 

17 


10,515 
95 


80 
2 


1,049 


36,891 
401 


34,248 
410 


1 
212 

7 
81 


10 
5 
5 
9 


1 

212 

7 

69 


14 
5 
5 

12 


2 

5 

1 

47 

1 

7 
3 

3j 
2 


I 


1 
5 
1 
60 
1 

7 
3 

4 
2 
1 


178 


330! 
21 
1 
1 


123 

21 

1 

1 


13 
1 


3 

66 

1 


2 

59 

2 


150, 


4 
13 

200 

6| 
41 


4 

12 


4 
4 


6* 

1 


'  3 

I  ' 

9.815:  1,026!  34,585 


1 


17 


10' 

1 

20' 


30 


13 
71 
6 
10, 

67' 


7 
2 


32,282 
5 

12 

41 
6 

23 
2 

66 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table  I 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


Bmployees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 
Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


E*tab. 


Atbragb  NumsR  of  Wagb 
Eabnxbs  in  Jums. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Dec. 


MONBOE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Rochester — Continued. 

Beltins  and  hose*  leather 

Bieycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricydes 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 

Blacking 

Blaoksmitbing  and  wheel wrighting 

Bluing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Boots  and  shoe*,  factory  product 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

BrasswRtft 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  constriction  and 
repairs  bv  steam  railroad  c  ^mpanies 

Cars  and  general  shop  constnicticm  and 
repairs  by  street  railroad  compuiies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Chma  decorating 

Cleansing  and  polishing  preparations 

Cloth,  sponging  and  refinif^hiag 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  wirk  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's,  factoiy  product 

Clot  i.ng,  men's,  factory  product,  button* 
holes 

Clothing,  women's,  dresamakinft 

Clotbinc,  wo-nen's.  factory  product 

Coffe  *  and  snioe,  roanting  and  grinding 

Coffins,  burial  e  ises  and  undertakers'  goods . 

Confeetionery 

Coooerage 

Cordials  and  syrups 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  small  wares  

Cutlerv  and  edge  tools 

Druggists'  preparations,  not  including  pre- 
scriptions  

Dyeinf  and  cleaning 

Bfectncal  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  apparatus  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Enameling  and  enatneled  goods 

Engraving  and  die  sinking 

Engravini^,  wood 

Pancv  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified .    ... 

Fertilisers 

Firewurk« 


2 

60 

8 

1 

1, 

73' 
2 
7, 
5 
4 
2 
128 

60 
3 

12 
4 
4 
2 

98; 
2' 
4 
4 
182 
4 
3 

16 


1 

1 
4 
2 
I 
18i: 
307 

5 

219 

4 

3 

2 

42 

14 

1 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 
8 
2 
9 

l\ 

6 
3 

4 
1 

li 


42  . 
84 
102 
3  . 
13 
95  . 


70 
98 
26' 
4 
62 
2.348 
11 
165' 
117 
37, 
4 
225' 
61 
18 
150 
1,076 
3 
7 
539 

519 

36' 


2 

1 
245' 
1.963 

28 

401 

6; 

13 

143 

180 

103 

14 

6 

38 

21 

45 

2 
29 

8 
51 
57 

4 
5 
1 


13 

47 


2 
15 


13' 


61' 

34' 

24 

1' 

1,711 

6 

494 


2 

11 

1 


4 

274 

1 

52 

16 


4 
41 


183 


30 


4 
3* 


10 


163 
2,645 

33 

709 

263 

5 

10 
317 


19 
138 

3 
2 


18 


1 
42 

42 

91 

86 

117 

194 

8 

4 

26 

26 

08 

90 

123 
143' 

61 
5 

66 
4.333 

18 
711 
133 

37, 

269 

51 

18 

363 

1,076 

7 

10 

539. 

519' 

36 


r 

15 
1 
427: 
4.746 


20 

^\ 

90 

204 


8 


3 
37 


3 
1 


2 


W 


123 

151 

35 

8 

63 

4.602 

18 

863 

126 

52 

8 

271 

58 

20 

355 

630 

7 

2 

485 

493 

36 


4 

9 

1 

492 

4,635 


64 

14 

761 

735 

269 

247 

18 

26 

153 

160 

515 

620 

103 

141 

34 

11 

37 

39 

136 

130 

225 

260 

45 

59 

5 

5 

66 

77 

8 

8 

51 

62 

60 

61 

5 

2 

11 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

11 

67 

55 

(N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.} 
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Nbw  Tore  Btatb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faetortes  and  Bmployees  Im  Urban  Center*,  by  Coantlei 

Conttnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbragb  Numbbb  or  Wagb 
Earnbrs  in  JuifK. 


Mm. 


WoosMi. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


I 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


KONBOE  COUNTY— Oontlnned. 


pre- 


Kochester — CoiUimud, 

FlaToring  extracta 

Flourinc  and  t^tt  mill  produota 

Food  preparaiione 

Fovnoiy  and  machine  shop  produots . . 
Fruits  and  vefletablea,  canninc  and 

■ervins 

Furifoods 

Fnrmahing  ffooda,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repsiring  and 

upbolstering 

Furniture^  factory  product 

Qas  machines  and  meters 

Glass 

Glass,  onttini^  staining  and  ornamenting 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hair  work , . . 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware. 

Hats  and  eaps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied  

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific .... 
Iron  and  stedi,  nails  and  s|>ikes,  cut  and 

wrought,  including  wirs  nails 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental. . . 

Jewelry 

Kindling  wood 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lasts. 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Ume  and  cement 

tJouors,  malt 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing. 

IxMking-dass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinezy  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Mucilage  and  paste 

MuBioal   instruments    and    materials,    not 

specified ., 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Needles  and  pins 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  hangin|| 

Patent  medicmes  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials < 

(N.  B.— The  manufaoture  of 


3 
14 

3 
73 

1 
5 
5 

24 
22 

1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 

6 
2 

2 

5 

1 
5 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 

13 
5 
8 

13 
2 


1 

130 

1 

1.992 

99 
18 
31 

44 

1,.^58 

1 

114 

11 

1 

12 

1 

128 

2 

8 

6 
89 

I 

7 

71 

5 

1 

299 

44 

13 

3 

1 

398 

278 

6 

20.5 

49! 


17 

321 

7 

294 

61 

936 

1 

5 

1 

I 

55 

5 

10 

37 

10 

31 

6 

9 

2 

11 

1 

3 

243 

1 

25 

2 

2 

3 

716 

126 

594 

1 

46 

4 

56 

29 

39 

19 

695 

245 

25 

187 


9 
131 

1 
56 


72 

1 

10 


5 
1 
207 
2 
3 


10 
16 


1 
55 


11 


40 

1 

236 


33 


1 
10 


3 


12 
'4 


I 


28 


61 
3 


1 

130 

1 

2.002 

360 

43 

225 

45 

1,420 

1 

125 

11 

3 

12 

1 

6 

8 

129 

12 
149 

7 
148 

7 

71 

5 

1 

311 

44 

21 

3 

1 

398 

353 

8 

217 

49 

849 
294 
986 

10 

2 

215 

39 

35 
9 

11 


243 

65 

3 

1.013 

597 

51 

66 

74 

697 


1 

138 

2 

1,828 

688 

99 

256 

55 
1.418 

■'ii5 

13 

3 

12 

""e 

9 
136 

11 
161 

4 
159 

7 

56 

7 

"282 

49 

26 

3 

1 

404 

868 

8 

242 

24 

379 

48 

568 

9 

3 

231 

37 

41 

4 

9 


271 

65 

3 

•77 

257 

46 

80 

65 

47 


gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII«— iFtMtoriefl  amd  Batpleyees  In  17rb«n  Centers,  by  Countlea— i 

ContiBved. 


LOGALITT  AND  INDTOTRT. 


Ertab. 


Atbbaos  NvifBBB  or  Waob 
Eabhbrs  in  Junx. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


KONBOB  conn  T  V— Oontinaed. 


Koohester— ConfttNMd. 

Peneila,  lead 

Perfomery  and  coemetics 

Petroleum,  rafinins. 

Photocrapnio  apparatus 

Photographie  materiala 

Photogiaphy 

Pioklee,  preeervet  and  sauoee 

Plated  and  britanma  ware. 

Plumben'  supplies 

Plnmbinc,  gas  and  rteam  fitting. 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  olay  nroduets. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  puMisbinig,  newspapers  and 

periodioals 

Printing  materials 

Ref rifcerstors. * 

Regaua  and  society  banners  and  emblems. . 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Sausage  

Saws 

Serewa,  machine 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Show  cases 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale . 

Soap  and  candles 

Sporting  goods 

Stamped  ware 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 

Steam  fittina  and  beating  apparatus 

Stencils  and  brands 

Stereotyping  and  eleotrotarping 

Surgioal  appliances. 

Tsaddermy 

TInsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaooo,  ohewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Toys  and  games  

Trunks  and  yalises 

Typewriters  and  supplies. 

lypewriter  repairing 

ubkbrellas  ana  canes 

Upholstering  materials 

Varnish 

Vliienr  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  doihes  wringers. .  ■ . 

Watch,  dock  and  jemelrv  repairing 

Whiwi 

"^  ire  work,  including  vire  rope  and  cable. . 

Wood,  turned  and  carred 

Woolen  goods 

Other  places 

Agricultural  implements 

BasketStand  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bieyde  and  trieyde  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwriffating 

Boots  and  shoes,  enstom  woik  and  repairing 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 


1 

3 

4 

7 

7 

8 

10 

71 

1 

82 

128 

1 

222 

12 

234 

258 

7 

1.488 

218 

82 

1,788 

866 

7 

64 

14 

78 

74 

34 

74 

23 

2 

09 

91 

2 

36 

18 

2 

66 

62 

1 

86 

14 

100 

100 

1 

3 
449 

3 
460 

8 

65 

1 

483 

2 

61 
246 

61 
368 

49 

62 

86 

27 

379 

20 

608 

149 

767 

792 

1 

2 
26 

2 
28 

2 

3 

2 

26 

1 

........ 

6 

6 

26 

7 

67 
1 

67 
11 

64 

1 

10 

20 

26 

80 

1 

i 

82 

147 

10 

28 

14 

66 

3 

0 

28 
14 
66 
3 
9 
10 

29 

1 

14 

] 

66 

3 

4 

7 

5 

3 

9 

1 

6 

2 

67 

1 

68 

66 

1 

7 

4 

1 

197 

296 

7 

4 

1 

197 

809 

7 

? 

4 

1 

5 

] 

287 

3 

13 

267 

1 

10 

1 

1 
11 

...... ^ 

11 

2 

2 

11 

] 

2 

1 
213 

i 

214 

5 

67 

1 

203 

2 

23 

64 

77 

86 

87 

328 

388 

28 

744 

724 

1 

6 

6 

2 

183 

22 

8 

168 

108 

2 

21 

1 

21 
1 

4 

18 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 
1 

26 

27 

6 

68 

62 

1 

36 

36 

36 

1 

48 

37 

2 

39 

42 

2 

36 

46 

2 

84 

84 

6 

49 
*>0 

^9 

80 

36 

0 

1 

28 

1 

36 

K6 

160 

160 

20R 

1,125 

427 

23 

1.676 

1.433 

2 

2 
0 

2 
30 

1 

8 

17 

4 

16 

2 

66 

21 

21 

23 

7 

•  ••••••■ 

is  not  induded  in  thi^  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Employees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Coanties— 

Continued* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eitab. 


Atsraob  Numbkr  of  Wagx 
Earnbbs  in  Junb. 


M«D.    I  Women. 


ICONBOB  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Other  places — Continued. 

Bressware 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Hroomsand  brushes 

Carpeiitertng 

Carpets,  rag 

Garriagesand  wagons 

Cars,  steam  railroads,  not  includins  opera- 
tions of  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  (actory 
product :•.••■ 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Coffins,  burial  oases  and  undertakers'  goods . 

Cooperage 

Explosives 

Fertilisers 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits^  and  vegetables,  cuTining  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Grease  and  tallow 

Iron  and  steel 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  distilled 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  cu«itom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  not 
cpecified 

Oil.  not  elsewhere  specii^ed    

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Papev  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photographic  materials 

Photography 

Pipes,  tobacco 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products.. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  snd 
periodicals 

Pumns,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Soap  and  candles 

Tinsmi thing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snufF 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wire  work,  indudmg  wirt  rope  and  cable . . . 

Woolen  goods 


3 
2 
2 
2 
21 
12 


5 
3 
1 
2 
11 
1 
1 

Ij 
24! 

2 

47 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1. 

6 

2 
1 
2 
3 

i; 

21 

i; 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

8 

1 

13 

1 

3 
5, 
3 
11 
3 
1 
1 


2 
95 


2 

"ji 

207 

7 
1 


21! 

17 
8, 
3! 


26 
11 

71 


40 
9 


14' 
1 
6 

12 
6 
3 


8 

4 

22 

15 

215 


7 

19 

125 

4 

1 

11 

1 

4 

"2 


91 


250! 


6 


127 


8 


-3  4: ' 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  indnded  in  this  table.] 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


3 
104 


26 
U 

327 


40 
9 


17 

14 

1 

8 

12 
6 
3 

7 
2 


8 

4 

22 

15 

342 


15 

19 

125 

( 
8 

"i 

1 


2 
20 


2 

1 

2 

1 

71 

70 

07 

177 

7 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

27 

35 

17 

32 

8 

20 

3 

3 

66 
6 

407 


31 
9 


17 
14 

10 

4 
6 


1 

8 

3 

22 

>  •   ■  » 

298 


15 

4 
50 

8 

1 

11 

1 


3 
20 
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Table  XII.— Faetorles  and  IDmploTCC*  t>t  Urban  Centem,  by  Oonntlea— 

OontlBved. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ebtob 


Atbraob  Numbxr  of  Wagx 
Eabkbrb  in  Junx. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dm 


MONTOOXBBY  OOtTVTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Amsterdam 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Rlackunithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoen,  cuBtom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  psjper. 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothinjc,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Corsets 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hand  stamps 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  sunsmithing 

Looking-gfass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Needles  and  pins 

Oil,  linseed 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  hanging 

Photo^pny 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shoddy 

Slaughtering  and  meat  parking,  wholesale. 

Sprinip,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Tmsmi  thing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working i 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes : 

Watch,  dock  and  jeweiry  repairing | 

Woolen  goods j 

Fort  Plain j 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  workand  repairing^ 


454|     6.171 


212 
3 

18 
1! 
7 
1 
2i 
1. 

0| 

2| 
7. 
2 

13 
3 
3 

13 
6 
3 


19 


6 
1 
2 
3 
61 

3; 

3 

4 

2> 

1 

1 

I 

8i 

14 

71 
1 

43 
1 
2 
2 


3.926 

2 

12 


1 

31 

12 

18 

44 

290 

145 

76 

1.306 

6 

20 

j 


11 

4 

280 


6 

8 

10 

72 

18 

18 

7 

2 

311 

6 

29 
3 

60i 

16. 

]80| 

29 

32 

6 

6 


211 


3,647 

2,718 


10 


66 

820 


2 

20 


2401     9.068 

i  I 

181      6.826 


2, 


121 


2- 
29 


77 


1 
41 
12 
18 
44 
292 
220 
75t 
2,202- 
6 
22; 
20' 
2 


111 
4 
287 

It 


1 
3i 


20| 


6 
187! 


2 

14 


I 


5 

81 
14 
72! 

18| 

181 

»» 
*  t 

4 

31 

9 

30 

3 

70 

15 

180 

29 

32 

5 

13 

412 


8.246 

6.438 

2 

IK 


1 
24 
19 
19 


280 

281 

33 

1.843 

6 

19 

16 

2 

20 

4 
288 


1 


1.034 
16 

1.768 

61 



2,863 
15 

2.861 
16 

1...... 

2 

2 

36 
30 
26 
10 

2 

36 

32 

30 



8 

25 

8 





10 

...... 

10 

3 
6 

14 

69 
4 

17 
3 
4 

36 
9 

28 

3 

70 

20 

200 

36 

36 

6 

67 

268 


1 
2 


(N.  B. — ^Tbe  manufaetme  of  gas  is  not  indnded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  BSaaployeee  In  Urban  Oentere,  by  Conntiei 

Oontinmed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDX7BTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbbaob  Nvmbbr  of  Wa<» 
Babnxb*  in  Jonr. 


Man. 


Womm. 


ChU- 

dren 

uiuier 

16. 


Total 
No.  in 


Total. 


ICONTQOICBBT  OOUVTY-^Oimtlnaed. 


Fort  Plain — Caniintud. 

Bottlinf 

Boxfla,  fanoy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakiNty  products 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cbeea^  butter  and  condensed  milk,  faetory 

product 

dothiof,  men'%  oustom  work  and  repairing, 

Confeetioneiy 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products..- 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hardware 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

I.<eaUier,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  Mid  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  eustom  work 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Silk  aoui  silk  goods 

Tinamithing,  ooppeismithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  Jewelry  repairing 


Other  jplaees 

Agriculturalimplements 

B^,  paper 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmtthing  uid  wheel  w  lighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  oustom  work  and  repairing 

Glothiof •  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hardware 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mm  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 


1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

4 
1 
2 

199 
2 
1 
2 
33 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 

^! 

35 
3 
6 
1 

21 
3 

1 
1 

10 
1 

11 

2 
1 

4 
1 
1 


1 
1 
5 

8 

3 
3 


3 


84 
3 
2 

12 

4 
2 


2 
4 

11 

3 

20 

32 
2 
2 

1.034 
37 
42 


R 


10 

13 

0 

88 


2 
6 

62 

4 


2 
13 
M 

3 

1 

378 

2 

16 

45 
80 


6 


26 
116 


6 


36 


1 

7 
6 
8 

3 
3 


12 


28 


742 


72 


12 


26 

4 
17 

4 


46 


663 


38 


211 

3 

2 

12 

4 
2 
6 
2 

4 

11 

3 

67 

82 
2 
2 

1.821 

37 

114 


22 

16 

6 

88 

4 


10. 


2 
6 

88 
8 

17 
6 

13 

66 

3 

1 

979 

2 

16 

46 
80 
12 

4 


1 

4 
6 
6 

3 
8 


1 
26 


88 

2 

2 

12 

2 


11 

3 

67 

29 
1 
2 

1,640 

84 

123 


6 

2 

32 

14 


96 
1 


3 
6 

65 
8 

16 
9 

18 

61 


773 

2 

12 

.^2 

80 

12 

8 


(H.  B.—T1M  manufacture  of  «ai«  b  not  kiduded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faotorlea  and 


BSmplOTees  in  Urbas  Centers,  by  Conntlei 
Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Kst&b. 


A  VERA  OB  Number  of  Waob 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU-  , 
16. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


MONTGOMEBY   OOTJKTT^ConcIuded. 


Other  places — Continued. 
Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  ntiaterials.. 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  oomoounds 

Plumbing,  gns  and  steam  ntting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

SaddieiT  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Rlau^tering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale . 
Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Upholstering  materials 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelrv  repairing 

Wire  work  including  wii^e  rope  and  cable.. . 


53 
2i 


53 


21 


58 
3 


? 

4 
15 

4 
16 

3 

7 
1 

I 

17 

4 

5 

•  •••••«•{''**-' 

6 

5 

1 

1 
9. 

29 

4 
0 
1 
3 
1 

34 

63 

4 
10 

1 
3 

1 

35 

4 

5 
1 

1 

10 
1 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

COUNTY  TOTAL. 


NASSATT   OOTTHTY 

310 


Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ancTrepaiilDg 

Boots  and  shoee,  factory  products 

Bottling 

Brass  esstings  and  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brisk  and  tile 

Carpentering 

CarpNets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Confectionery 

Fertilisers 

mouring  and  iprist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Ftuits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Hardware 

lee,  manulaetursd 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific .... 

Lime  and  cement 

liouors,  malt 

Litnographing  and  engraving 

Looking-glass  and  pictures  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 


14 
65 
1ft 

1 
4 
1 
8 
4 

22 
1 

10 

1 
6 
1 
1 

7 
6 

i! 

1, 
8 

2' 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

7 
2 


1,481 
13 

263 

22 

1,766 

13 

76 

7 

9 

9 

8 

27 

169 

318 

1,527 

4 

76 

67 

7 

6 

1 
7 
3 

8 

2 

11 

9 
3 

26 
166 
318 

2 
2 

•  •  •  •  -  • 

1 

24 

62 

212 

47 

47 

1 
2 
2 

29 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 
81 

26 
82 

16 
128 

12 

10 
2 

38 
•  1 

8 

31 

28 

6 

14 
48 
12 

20 
82 

2 
76 

9 

3 
83 

10 

129 

12 

10 

3 

2 

2 

38 

28 

1 

1 

6 

28 

28 
6 

16 
43 

82 

6 

4 

16 

8 

43 

. 

18 

24 

24 
3 

io 

3 



'     3 

[N.  B, — The  manufacture  of  'g^B  is  not  inrludr'd  in  this  table. J 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


BSmployees  la  Vrbaa  Centeray  by  Covntl 
Oontl»«aA« 


1 .                                                            -                                       i  — 

AYERAaB  NUMBCR  OF  WaOM 

Rariobrb  in  Junb. 

Ertab. 

Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 

locality  and  industry. 

Oul- 

Men. 

Women. 

dren 
under 

Total. 

1 

16. 

NASSAir  OOtTVTT— Ooneladed. 


Murical  inetruments,  pianos  and  maCeriali. . 

Painting,  house,  sign,  ete 

Paper  banginfE 

Patent  meaioines  and  oomi>oundB 

Photography 

Pickle8|  preeervee  and  sauces. ; 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Printing  materials 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Sporting  goods 

Stareh 

Taxidermy 

Tinfoil 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

To3rs  ana  games 

"^negar  and  cider. . : 

Watch,  dock  and  jeweliy  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 


1 

6 
19 

1 

6 

7 

8 

19 

1 

44 

1 

1 

3 

3 

20 

4 
60 

30 
6 
3 

16 
3 

'  *  *  337 
7 
0 

16 
6 
1 
3 

20 

4 
60 

44 

6 

3 
16 

3 

63 

880 

7 
18 

16 
6 
1 
3 

22 

1 

2 

17 

48 

7 
1 

13 

• 

1 

68 
6 

2 

1 

12 

10 

7 

3 

3 

1 
1 

68 
34 

9 

42 

427 
24 

4 
11 

9 

18 
16 

8 
1 

1 

6 
1 

4 

' 

10 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

nw  TOBK  OOITNTY. 


New   York    (Boroiufhs   of    Man- 
hattan and  The  Bronx) 

Agricultural  implements 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 

Artificial  limbs 

Artists'  materials 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Axle  pease 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bags,  other  than  pi4>er 

Bags,  paper 

Baking  and  veast  powders 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bells 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Bieyde  and  tricycle  repairing. 

Bieyeles  and  tricycles 

Bimard  tables  and  materials 

Blacking. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Blxiing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boot  and  shoe  out  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  dgar 

Boxes,  faocy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 


27 


Bread  and  other  bakeiy  products I  1 


,162 
2 
142 
6 
4 
103 
4 
7 

16 

13 

8 

18 

1 

8 

286 

16 

12 

14 

469 

7 

219 

11 

10 

86 

,888 

65 

137 

27 

189 

66 

33 

64 

,011 


223, 


2, 


6 


w 

602 

97,360 

8,468 

7. 

305 

1,978 

64 

63 

7 

6 

636 

220 

2 

8 

191 

144 

8i4 

180 

126 

6 

36 

21 

2 

106 

1 

2 

864 

4 

282 

49 

166 

8 

1 

84 

111 

294 

10 

26 

84 

.  •  .  •  .  .' 

661 

2.742 

89 

81 

48 

81 

65 

10 

828 

27 

8 

382 

610 

86 

795 

16 

10 

600 

284 

24 

483 

2,969 

117 

908 

9 

2 

234 

% 

2 

863 

181 

18 

000 

1.661 

227 

fN.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.1 


324,330 
2 
2.337 
60 
6 
757 
8 
191 
468 
311 
68 
107 
2 
368 
282 
49 
160 
196 
1.804 
60 
6,492 
81 
79 
76 
1.868 
1.928 
820 
808 
4,669 
919 
288 
1,047 
7,888 


340,819 
2 
4,675 
60 
4 
477 
8 
196 
466 
768 
67 
107 
2 
868 
176 
82 
209 
166 
1,295 
69 
6.318 
79 
97 
73 
1,470 
1,988 
781 
869 
4,874 
1,094 
219 
1,129 
7,626 
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V»ble  XII.— FaotorlMi  >nd  BaaploTeefl  im  Urban  CeMtera,  by  Coiu&ti 

Oomtimm«d. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Ateraok  Numucr  of  Wage 
Earners  in  Jcnr. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 


TotaJ. 


Total 

No.  4n 

Dec. 


HEW  YOBX  COTJKTT-^Oontiniied. 


New  York  (Btanbattan  and  The  Bronx) 

— Contintted. 

Bridsea 

Bronie  castings 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Calcium  lights 

Cardboard 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag 

Oupets,  rag 

Carpets,  wood 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  sleds,  ohildren's 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  by 
steam  railroad  companies 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  street  railroad  companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products . . . 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Chemicals 

China  decorating 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products 

Cieanaing  and  polishing  preparations ...... 

Clocks 

Cloth,  sponging  and  refinishing 

Clothing,  horse 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product,  button- 
holes  

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Coffins,  burial  oases  and  undertakers'  goods, 

Combs 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cordials  and  syrups 

Cork,  cutting 

Corsets 

Cotton,  cleaning  and  handling 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  small  wares 

Cutlery  and  edice  tools 

Dentists'  materials 

Drugfosts'  preparations,  not  including  pre- 
sonptioDS 

Dru^  grinding 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

I^reing  and  finishing  textiles 

Dye  stuffs  and  extracts 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Kleotrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Enameung  and  enameled  goods 

Engravers'  materials.  .1 

Engraving  and  die  sinking 

Bhigraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing.. . 


5 

5 

52 

30 

3 

1 

3 

835 

3 

10 

9 

1 

5 

128 


4 
5 

1 
16 
20 

6 
19 

4 
20 

5 
2,265 
1,808 

40 
1,113 
1,470 

41 

11 

5 

321 

52 
4 
7 

15 

40 
1 
3 
0 

13 
4 

28 

6 

147 

21 

9 

.90 

148 

69 

15 

4 

93 

81 


425 

280 

4 

390 

226 

62 

565 

563 

,  1 

u 

14 

*****   * 

••••'*! 

20 

21 

4 

5,607 

1 

Sf 

551 

745 

1881 

17 

1 

264 

1 

•     •  •  ■ 

29 

3 

1,809 

1 

3 

412 

25 

1,135 

19 

1 

152 

44 

31 

22 

3 

216 

269 

30 

99 

43 

13 

329 

i 

17 

31 

5.971 

501 

84 

16,029 

6.304 

82 

118 

85 

<• 

1,583 

4,762 

68 

14,147 

19,941 

240 

328 

173 

22 

258 

142 

1 

97 

5 

2,114 

1,818 

64 

872 

14 

670 

033 

112 

17 

6 

56 

10 

105 

057 

42 

2 

1 

91 

220 

49 

81 

i 

118 

52 

45 

...... 

187 

217 

1 

46 

325 

227 

8 

602 

150 

54 

4,008 

402 

"25 

944 

1 

61 

316 

10 

10 

36 

1 

1 

30 

235 

7 

8 

1,006 

600 

25 

425 

284 

678 

1.120 

11 

14 

45 

5.616 

1,484 

18 

264 

1 

32 

1.813 

437 

1.135 
10 

1 

106 

561 

515I 

1421 

131 

3.30 

48 

6,506 

22,505 

203 

6,4a3 

34,328 

523 

401 

102 

3,001 

886 

1,716 

23 

75 

1,104 

3 

320 

131 

118 

07 

405 

46 

560 

761 

54 

4,435 

051 

336 

38 

30 

250 

1 .631 


210 

313 

027 

1,078 

36 

18 

40 

4.904 

1.595 

16 

282 

1 

30 

1.627 

432 

1,133 

4 

1 

192 

72 

574 

157 

13 

320 

51 

6.707 

22.011 

200 

7.736 

30.301 

540 

418 

200 

4.234 

306 

2,126 

23 

67 

I. Ill 

5 

30U 

187 

121 

05 

437 

46 

507 

808 

48 

4.780 

041 

373 

23 

30 

256 

1.621 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faetorle*  and 


SSmployees  im  Urban  Renters,  br  Covntli 
OontinmcA. 


locality  and  industry. 


EHab. 


AvKRAOE  Number  or  Wage 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chll- 

dnen 

under 

Id. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


HSW  T03SK  OOTOTY— Contiimed. 


New  York  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 

—Continusd., 

Engravins,  wood 

Envelopes 

Faaey  artides,  not  eiMwhere 

FertiUaers ^ 

Fire  extingniahars,  ohemieal 

FIreworka 

Fish,  eanning  and  preserving 

Flags  and  banners 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  uid  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

nerving 

Fur  goodii 

Fur  hata 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Furs,  drecsod 

Galvanising. 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Gas  machines  and  meters 

Gas  and  oil  stoves 

Glass,  cutting;  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Glue 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  refining,  not 

from  ore 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hair  work 

Hand  knit  goods 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hat  and  cap  materials 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hones  and  whetstones 

Hosiery  and  knH  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  sped 

fied 

Ice,  manufactured 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific .... 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and 

rivets 

Iron  and  steel,  doors  and  shutters 

Iron  and  steeel,  forcings 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and 

wrought,  including  wire  nails 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental. . . 

Ivory  and  bone  woik 

Japanning 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 


81 
9 

126 
1 
4 
2 
4 
8 
42 
3 
55 

384 

1 
482 

8 
211 

643 

150 

14 

2 
47 

7 

6 
77 
32 

5 
17 

13 
7 

53 
9 

29 

18 
7 

21 

287 

1 

23 

40 
8 

14 
6 

55 
8 

2 
5 
3 

.     4 

119 

15 

4 

221 

28 

3 


46 

2 

2 

115 

352 

648 

659 

44 

300 

15 

71 

20 

15 

100 

96 

36 

99 

80 

257 

128 

533 

187 

5 

10,243 

96 

87 

8 

30 

2,120 

1,219 

11 

93 

67 

1,375 

5.285 

io 

1.764 

328 

13 

5,036 

115 

3 

142 

3 

5 

1,667 

14 

10 

169 

15 

178 

861 

103 

14 

71 

281 

1 

35 

5 

158 

119 

2 

49 

209 

5 

77 

238 

6 

141 

125 

8 

1 

390 

22 

18 

45 

] 

71 

37 

4 

2,462 

1,313 

7 

1 

137 

709 

14 

248 

508 

13 

143 

115 

4 

*      • 

50 

30 

285 

14 

6 

490 

63 

36 

6 

. 

45 

1 

2,553 

1 

1 

152 

9 

1 

10 

2,150 

384 

121 

194 

109 

10 

9 

50 

50 

467 

66» 

1.851 

1,650 

800 

400 

15 

15 

91 

91 

15 

16 

282 

126 

179 

189 

385 

29» 

725 

785- 

10,376 

10,875 

88 

10- 

3,350 

4,527 

160 

162 

6,670 

7.165 

2,105 

2-,  888 

5,154 

5,788 

145 

171 

5 

6 

1,691 

1.789 

184 

248 

178 

156 

978 

1,027 

353 

398 

40 

41 

279 

806 

49 

50 

214 

226 

815 

850 

147 

148 

134 

182 

425 

405 

46 

49 

112 

118 

8.782 

8,048 

1 

1 

860 

055 

769 

827 

143 

102 

119 

120 

80 

76 

805 

805 

490 

650 

63 

68 

36 

28 

6 

6 

46 

43 

2,555 

2,610 

162 

209 

10 

11 

2.655 

2.|?1 

313 

827 

9 

12 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufaeture  of  gas  Is  not  Indnded  in  this  table.l 
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TAble  XII.— FActorles  And  Employees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Counties— 

Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eiiab. 


AvsKAOs  Number  or  Waox 
Earntiis  IK  JUNC. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChD- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


mrw  TOBK  COTTHTY— €oiitlnaed. 


New  York  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 

— ContiMud, 

IGndlins  wood 

Labels  and  taics 

Lanipe  and  refiecton 

Lapidary  work 

I«ard,  refined. 

Laste 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  abeet 

Leather  board 

Leather  gooda 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

liquors,  malt 

liouors,  vinous 

Litnosraphins  and  engraving 

IxMsk  and  gunamithing 

Looking-0a08  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Mantels,  slate,  marble  and  marbleised 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Millstones 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Mirrors 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombetones 

Mucilage  and  paste 

Musical    instruments    and    materials,    not 

specified 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials.. 
Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Oil,  essential 

Oil.  lard 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Oilcloth,  floor 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  hanging 

Paper  hangings 

Paper  patterns 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Pencils,  lead ; 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic 

Pens,  gold 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Phonographs  and  graphophones 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photographic  materials 

Photography 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engraving. . 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Pipes,  tobacco 


8 

119 
78 

119 
162 

13 

69 

15 

26 

533 

69 

1 

608 

32 

268 

15 

8 

291 

1 

103 
53 
71 

108 
53 

73 

7 

4 

2 

1 

10 

25 

• 

35 

97 

1,564 

920 

36 

2.520 

10 

210 
324 

210 
326 

3 

i 

42 

2,979 

a...*... 

2 

2,981 

1 

1 
8,837 

1 
3,769 

89 

306 

"iii 

212 

197 

6 

4 

207 

162 

963 

42 

17 

1,022 

6 

186 
1,312 

186 
1.313 

62 

1 

2 

217 
202 

217 
203 

3 

1 

T01 

2,862 

2,862 

240 

10,147 

19 

5 

10.171 

73 

692 

163 

855 

361 

1.445 

6,683 

84 

8,212 

366 

60 

1.928 

22 

2,010 

1 

25 
1,512 

25 
1.721 

186 

3 

6 

30 

781 

47 

13 

841 

50 

223 

47 

3 

273 

23 

159 
30 

159 
32 

6 

"2 

32 

246 

30 

276 

7 

55 

2 

57 

86 

4,518 

6 

150 

4.674 

6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

22 

1 

23 

2 

103 
92 

103 
100 

29 

7 

1 

1 

200 

1 

201 

46 

200 

53 

10 

263 

946 

5,760 

19 

14 

5,793 

28 

1,024 

13 

1.037 

44 

350 

543 

2 

895 

8 

226 

771 

226 
864 

6 

71 

22 

4 

13 

31 

44 1 

133 

358 

415 

5 

778 

21 

1,146 

2 

1.148 

1 

883 

495 

124 

1.002 

9 

94 

9 

1 

104 

13 

266 

27 

293 

58 

153 

374 

6 

533 

3 

56 

'   10 

66 

7 

77 

7 

84 

9 

39 

14 

53 

254 

529 

153 

13 

695 

46 

618 

12 

11 

641 

54 

334 

367 

1 

692 

28 

638 

131 

7 

776 

182 

176 

602 

286 

110 

71 

72 

35 

2,806 

225 

325 

2,895 

3,962 
207 

1,307 
201 

1.378 

268 

288 

2.489 

7,404 

777 

9,696 

2.176 

25 

1,238 

895 

289 

109 

38 

309 

66 

5,281 

4 

29 

87 

102 

201 

272 

4,583 

947 

974 

36 

1,191 

45 

85(^ 

842 

976 

103 

292 

604 

66 

73 

57 

714 

606 

631 

769 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Nbw  York  State  Dbpabtmbnt  or  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faotories  amd  Baaployees  In  Urban  Centers,  br  Conntie*— 

Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  ANDIINDUSTRY. 


Estttb. 


Atxbaqi  Numbbb  or  Waqb 
EABNBRa  IN  JvNa. 


Men. 


Womeii 


cui. 

draii 

under 

16. 


KEW  YOBX  COTrNTY-^ontixiaad. 


New  York  (Blanhattan  and  The  Bronx) 

— Continutd. 

PlaHtering  and  stucco  work 

Plated  and  britannia  ware 

Plumhera'  supplies 

Plumbing,  gae  and  steam  fitting 

Pocketbooks 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  ana  job 

Printing  and  pubUshixig,  music 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodieab 

Printing  materials 

Pulp  goods. 

Pump0,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Ref  ngf  raton 

Regalias  and  society  banner*  and  emblems . 

Registers,  car  fare 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Rules,  ivory  and  wood 

8addler>'  and  harness 

Safes  and  vaults 

Sausage 

Saws 

Scales  and  balances 

Screws,  machine 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Sewing  maohinee  and  attachments 

Ship  building  iron  and  steel 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Show  oases 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Silversmithing I 

Silverware 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale. .  I 
Slaui^tering,  wholeeale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

Smelting  and  refining,  not  from  the  ore .... 

Soap  and  candles • 

Soda  water  apparatus 

Sporting  goods 

Springs,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Stamped  ware 

SUroh 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

Steam  fittings  and  beating  apparatus 

Steam  packing 

Steneils  and  brands 

Stereotyping  uid  electrotyping 

Straw  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Sugar  and  molassee,  refining 

Surreal  appliances 

Taxidermy 

Tinfoil 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmitbing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehandling 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Toyn  and  games 


92 

913 

4 

53 

20 

350 

1,008 

5,638 

33 

337 

2 

30 

844 

9,665 

22 

183 

371 

7.253 

16 

111! 

1 

12i 

2 

2 

10 

294 

25 

i     20 

1 

9 

121 

447 

4« 

384 

2 

10 

211 

675 

8 

35 

21 

73 

4 

3 

6 

134 

1 

15 

62 

65 

10 

68 

3 

580 

24 

1,209 

188 

1,747 

6 

99 

60 

1,416 

20 

860 

18 

982 

14 

297 

28 

1,288 

4 

103 

31 

681 

7 

273 

22 

46 

3 

66 

21 

262 

1 

10 

29 

202 

19 

796 

11 

29 

16 

101 

26 

453 

I 

3 

7 

40 

32 

60 

7 

20 

3 

169 

494 

2,931 

8 

139 

1,212 

10,526 

1 

9 

33 

75 

26 

190i 

28 
11 


1 
94 


1.664 

23| 

I 

l,685i 

8! 


4. 

9i 

2,217 

6 

2,203 

27 

49 

6 


164 

8 

48 


64 


824 

1 


26 
5 


4 

33 

6 

145 

42 

204 

8,830 

20 

24 

129 


7 

1 

2 

63 

7 


871 
2 

52 


^i 

1 

710 

18 

36 

3 

5 
36 
16 


182 

6 

26 

3 


67 
1 
9 


2 

'7 

i 
'5 


31 
18 


46 


Total. 


T«*t«»l 

No.  la 

Dec. 


948 

873 

65 

93 

352 

i    324 

6.602 

1  6,721 

438 

469 

30 

30 

11.406 

12.600 

208 

218 

8.990 

9.161 

119 

122 

12 

12 

2 

2 

294 

293 

67 

t     74 

9 

1     10 

447 

618 

1.107 

1.242 

10 

9 

614 

1    600 

36 

35 

78 

72 

3 

3 

134 

132 

16 

16 

66 

71 

68 

71 

589 

669 

1.263 

719 

3,960 

:  4.069 

105 

1    121 

3,761 

8.709 

383 

1    468 

1,066 

1,204 

306 

847 

1.288 

1.828 

103 

103 

792 

796 

282 

272 

97 

107 

66 

53 

308 

373 

10 

7 

633 

667 

797 

1,084 

80 

37 

126 

134 

463 

473 

3 

3 

44 

61 

83 

91 

26 

51 

346 

366 

2.986' 

3,020 

343 

467 

19,40] 

19,819 

29 

29 

99 

117 

323 

311 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  thi«  table.] 
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Table  XII.^Factorlea  and 


BSmplOT^^a  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Comntlei 
Contlnved. 


1 

1 

Average  Number  or  Waob 
Earners  in  June. 

1 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

EHnb. 

Tot5»l 

No.  in 
Dec. 

oha- 

Men. 

Women 

dren 
under 

Total. 

r: 

16. 

HEW  YOBK  OOTJKTT-^Ooncluded. 


Hew  Tork  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 

— Continutd, 

Trunks  and  valises 

Type  founding 

Typewriters  and  supplies. 

T^'pewriter  repairing 

iTmbreUas  and  canes 

Upholstering  materials 

Varnish 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 

Vinegar  and  eider. 

Wasung  maebines  and  elnthes  wringers. . . . 

Wateh  and  oloek  materials 

Watch  ease^ 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Watches 

Whalebone  and  rattan. 

Whips 

Windmills 

Window  shades 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  cable.. . 

Wood,  preserving 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Woolea  goods 

Wool  puTKng 


71 

933 

5 

189 

11 

407 

6 

27 

96 

597 

24 

128 

12 

156 

6 

85 

4 

24 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

99 

642 

523 

1 

1 

3 

12 

4 

8 

1 

40 

39 

145 

49 

308 

1 

10 

77 

346 

3 

22 

8 

80 

2 

51 

21 
71 
39 


843. 

234^ 
7 
1 


2: 

24  < 


12 


49 


84 
49 

12 

3 

1 
...... 

•  •  • 

271' 

1 

957 

967 

260 

282 

468 

478 

27 

28 

1.449 

1.521 

366 

478 

168 

167 

86 

67 

24 

24 

2 

2 

1 

2 

101 

101 

596 

681 

1 

1 

13 

16 

8 

8 

40 

37 

241 

208 

357 

360 

10 

8 

350 

376 

2? 

22 

351 

358 

51 

41 

jtulqkbjl  cottntt. 


COUNTY  TOTAL 


Itfockport 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blaoksmithing  and  whedwrightinf 

Bookbinding  and  blank  hook  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  csntings  and  lirass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothinfr,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Files .\V 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 


770 

242 
2 

1 
2 

7,677 

2,389 

3 

14 

2 

11 

18 

1 

1,300 

525 

3 

12 

76 
22 

9,052 

2,936 

6 

26 

2 

12 

18 

1 

8,274 
2.50» 

3 
16 

1 

4 
1ft 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

io 

2 
32 
10 
40 
103 
16 
82 

6 

61 

85 

2 

9 

4 

39 

777 

30 

2 

1 
10 

2 
53 
10 
66 
103 
16 
53 
10 
11 
76 
67 

2 
29 

4 

47 

.       797 

70 

] 

1 
2 

1 

I 
18 

] 

1 

8 
1 

18 

3 

.      50 

2 
5 

26 

67 
105 

3 

7 

16 
2 
3 

4 
2 
1 

20 

10 

5 

32 

1 

■■"is 

49 
9 
10 
79 
93 
1 

2 

1 

20 

50 

4 

3 
18 

3 
1 

20 
40 

46 
535 

36 

4 

7 

• 



7 

T 

L 


[N.  B. — Hie  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.l 
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New  York  State  Depaetment  op  Labor 


Table  XII.— Factories  and  Employeea  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 

Continued. 


AvCraob  Number  op  Waqb 
Earners  in  Junb. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Women . 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
10. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


I 


NIAQABA  C0T7VTT— Continued. 


Lockport — Continued, 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass 

Grease  and  taUow 

Hand  stampn 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied  

Iron  and  steel 

liquors,  malt    , 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

mUinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pmp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspi4[>ers  and 
periodicals 

Piup  goods 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Roonng  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

flaws 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Blaughteriiig,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 
packing 

Smelting  and  re6ning,  not  from  the  ore .... 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Tlttsmithing,  coppersmithmg  and  sheet  iron 
worldng 

Tobacco,  dgam  and  cigarettes 

Upholstering  materials 

Vinenr  and  dder 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 


Niasara  Falls 

A^oultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling .; 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars   and  general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies ! 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing,  | 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking • 

Confectionery ' 


1 
1 

1 

13 
142 

2 

13! 

1 

15 
155| 

19 

1 

4 
1 

1 

14 
64 

17 

1 

9 
16 
12 

6 

30 

230 

2 

2 

1 
4 

2 

18 
64 
17 

1 

il 

12 

34 

5 

30 

241 

6 

6 

2 

18 
117 

8 
2 

17 
3 

4 

5 

2 

10 

1 

10 

11 
2 

88 

1 

29 

4 

10 

11 

6 
1 

4 
] 

11 

4 
4 

258 

6 

7 

7 

22 
5 

64 
240 

22 
9 

99 
240 

18 

6 

B 
1 

3 
35 

1 

9 

101 
240 

1 

2 

9 

7 

4 

16 

15 

i 

10 
21 

3 

4 
93 

9 

7 
4 

16 
185 

1 

•  6 

45 

10 
21 
80 
3 
4 
93 

8 

4 

6 

1 

0 

2 

4 

3 

1 

170 

186 
1 

1 

8 

1 

69 

7 

8 

12 

22 

3 
2 

30..:... 

.1 

80 
5 

7 

4 

8 

91 

1 

264 

1 

3,133 

36 

10 

8 

88 

.   5 

3 

3 

22 

465 

8 

•  ••••• 

8.606 

86 

10 

8 

214 

5 

3 

28 

24 

3,496 
16 

6 

6 

g 

6 

1 
13 

126 

265 
9 

2 

8 

1 
9 
1 

25 

2 

46 
23 
45 

19 
3 

140 
20 

72 

612 

27 

9 

1 

141 
20 

72 

624 

51 

30 

9 

87 
14 

1 

67 

9 

9 

16 

4 

12 

24 
30 



633 

39 

26 

6 

CN.  R. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  ia  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Ejmployees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Counties— 

ConttniKed, 


Average  Number  of  Wage 
Earnebs  in  June. 

Eetab. 

Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Cha 

Men.     Women. 

dren 
under 

Total. 

■ 

16. 

NIAGABA   COTTNTY— Continued. 


Niasara  Falls — dmiinued. 

Dyeing  and  eleanini^ 

Eleotnoal  construction  and  repairs . . . 

Electroplating. 

Fancy  articles,  not  elfiewhere  specified 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . 

Fumisiung  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  r^airing  and 

upholstering 

Gas  machines  and  meters 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Ice,  manufactured 

Jewdry 

Lime  and  cement 

IJquors,  malt 

liumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  1>linds 
Malt 


llasonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

MilUneiy,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  bouse,  sign,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewbere  specified 

Paper  hannn^ 

Patmt  medicines  and  compounds 

PSYing  and  paving  materials '. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Platea  and  britannia  ware 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  uid  publishing,  book  and  job. . . . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

ptoiodioals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

SmeltinK  and  refining,  not  from  the  ore . . . 

Stamped  ware 

Surreal  applianess. 

Taxidermy 

TSnsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Upholsterinflc  materials 

Watch,  clock  and  jeweliy  repairing 


North  Tonawanda 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricsrcle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrimting 

Roots  and  shoes,  custom  work  andrepairing 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakeiy  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

QotbiniBp,  men's,  factory  product 

Confectioneiy 


1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

7 
1 

16 
1 
8 
3 
1 

19 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 

12 
1 

10 
4 

6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
2 
6 

76 
1 
6 

7 
5 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 


28 

148 

3 

131 

119 

4 

5 
6 

28 

202 

4 

131 

121 

23 

5 
5 

10 

54 

1 

168 

1 
19 

1 

127 
23 

4 

11 

130 

14 
2 
8 

20 

164 

5 

266 

14 
3 
8 

20 

156 

5 

265 

4 

I 

2 

8 

20 

1 

116 
10 

160 

3 

3 

110 

8 

622 

16 

4 

2 

33 

3 

4 

210 

67 

10 

31 

30 

30 

3 

3 

110 

5 

689 

18 

4 

6 

38 

4 

16 

287 

67 

11 

36 

30 
3 

1 

2 

17 
2 

36 

3 

639 

18 

1 

4 

7 

10 

1 
12 
76 

2 

4 

16 

814 

78 

3 

1 
2 

4 
32 

2 

6 

4 

2 
6 

4 

•  ••••■« 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

10 
18 

8 

1.731 
2 

6 
4 
4 

40 
2 

37 
8 

14 
6 

3 

11 

41 

3 

1,849 

6 

4 

4 
46 

2 
37 

8 
14 
12 

8 

1 
23 

6 

36 

6 

108 
2 

10 

1,621 
2 
2 

4 

2 



6 

54 
2 

•••••*•• 

18 

5 

...••• 

18 

6 

11 

i 

...... 

i 

8 

{N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not' included  in  this  table.]    E. 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bmployees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntiei 

Continned* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Fstab. 


AysRAQc  Number  of  Wao« 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total' 

No.  in 

Dec. 


NIAGARA   COUNTY— Concluded. 


North  Tonawanda — Continued. 

•CoopeniKe 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Toundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and 

rivets 

Xrime  and  cement 

liumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Killineiy,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tomlwtones 

Musical  instniment-s,  organs  and  materials. . 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paving  and  paving  materials « 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newvipapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Varnish 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Other  places 

ALgrioultnrafimplements 

Baskets,  and  ratt^in  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrikhting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  worlc  and  repairiug 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  biitter  and  oondensed  mUk,  factory 

product 

Oooiierage 

Felt  goods 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. .... 
Fruit«  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 


serving  

Furniture,  factory  product 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  Including 

sash,  doors  and  bliads 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  cuptom  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood 

Tinamithing,  coppersroithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

^  [N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


1 

I 

320 
376 

390 
6 

423 

2 

5 
45 

1 
4 
1 
5 
12 

6 
1 

1 

2 

320 

376 

459 
6 

424 
2 
2 
5 

50 
1 
4 
1 
5 

24 

20 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

265 

1 

311 

1 
1 

69 

474 

4 

10 
2 

1 

........ 

2 

1 

357 
2 

3 

6 

1 
1 

5 

35 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

11 

12 

1 

2 



24 

19 
1 

1 

} 

i 

424 

1 

4 
3 
1 

661 
9 

3 

3 

1 

189 
3 

202 

35 

648 
3 

1 
2 

20 

34 

39 

•    13 



18 


11 

2 



2 
1 

20 

21 

7 

48 

3 
I 

""53 

i 

4 

58 

17 

6 

4 
1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

5 

20 

19 

16 

11 

3 

65 
16 
41 

96 

4 

19 

26 

11 

3 

200 
17 
66 

102 

4 

5 

1 
16 

10 

26 

14 

3 



1 

39 
1 
7 

4 
1 

125 

2 

20 

•  ••■•■ 

10 

6 

6 

840 
12 
66 

109 

4 

1 

3 

1 

24 

'    ! 

1    ' 

t 

4 

8 

2 
1 

**26 

5 
2 

26 

6 
2 

6 

4 
5 

4 

6 

1 

... 

4 

3 

1 

4 

, 

12 

1 

, 

1 

1 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Employees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Counties*" 

Continued. 


LOCAT.ITY  AND  TNDtTSTRY. 


Ateraob  NrMBEH  OF  Waqx 

E\RKSBS  TN  JtTNE. 


E^ab. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


■ONEIDA  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Borne 

AwninjEs,  tents  and  aaila 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

Bicycle  and  trioyole  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrishting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  oigsr 

Brass  and  eopper,  rolled 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishings 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  miUr,  factory 
prodnct 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Confectionery 

Fertilisers 

Flouring  and  i^st  mill  products. 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Fumitiue,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Hair  work 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

liquors,  malt 

Tx>okingHKlas8  and  picture  frsmes.. 

TfUmber  and  timV^r  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  oroducts,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blirds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Maeonry,  brick  and  stone   

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints.  ..f 

Paper  hannng 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Flumberr  supplies 

Plumbinf.  mu  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  itind  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  .and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodieals 

Pumps,  not  in^^luding  steam  pumps 

Saddlery  pmd  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Soap  and  candles 

Sporting  goods   

Sugar  and  molasses  beet 

Tinsmithing,  coppersroithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  eheming.  smoking  and  nnnff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 


1,518 

196 
1 
1 
7 

10 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
I 
1 

14 
3 
6 

2 
7 
1 
2 
3 
1 
5 


3 
2 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
12 
2 
3 
8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 

4 
1 
7 
1 
2 
2 
] 

8 
1 


12,351 
1,896 


2 

17 

10 

3 

2 

3 

581 

9 

11 

20 


126 

14 

4 

3 
24 
3 
5 
2 
1 
192 

176 

6 


44 

162 
0 


17 

4 
76 


1 

6 

48 

1 

4 

2 

1 

80 

33 


61 
1 

42 
1 

16 
9 


60 


6,440 
596 


2 
26 


16 


136 


1 
346 


856 
45 


28 


10 


6 
9 


30 
3 


18.647;  17,423 
2,638i     2,303 


1 


18  50 2 

f  N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


4; 

17 

10 

3 

2 

6 

666 

9 

13 

20 


126 
16 

4 

3 
40 
3 
5 
2 
2 
192 

310 

6 

1 

419 

165 

9 


17 

4 

76 

28 

1 

6 

48 

1 

4 

6 

1 

90 

33 

2 

66 

1 
47 

1 
16 
18 


68 
52 


2 

8 

10 

3 

2 

6 

640 

9 

13 


78 

17 

6 


46 
3 

7 

2 

3 

270 

1ft 

7 

1 

416 

165 

H 


1ft 


64 

28 
1 

4 

19 

1 

1 

7 


6f> 

26 

2 

67 

1 

67 


1ft 
29 

no 

87 

7 

52 
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Table  XII.— Faetorlea  and 


BSmpIoTees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 
Contlnved. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab 


ArxsAeB  Numbbb  op  Wag* 

EARinBES  IN  JUNC 

Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 

niQ. 

Ifoo. 

Women. 

dran 
und«r 

TMal. 

ONEIDA  COmrrY— Gontinaed. 


Bome — CanHnutd. 

Upholatering  mnteriak 

Wafceh,  clnoK  and  jewelry  repairing. 

W  nettbarf**  WB 

WlTe 

Wood*  turned  and  earved 


Utlea 

Asrioulturai  implementa 

Awnings,  tent*  and  saiU 

Baking  and  yeaat  powders 

Bieyele  and  tricyole  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blaoksmithing  and  wbeelwrighfing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  hook  making 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  cnstons  work  and  rspairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

BoToft,  fancy  and  paper 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Broonis  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  waffons 

Cars   and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products . . . 

Cloth|  sponging  and  refinishing 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women'a,  dressmaking 

Coffins,  burial  eases  and  undertakers'  goods, 

Confeetionery 

Cooperage 

Oordage  and  twine 

Cordials  and  syrups 

Cotton  goods 

Cbtton  waste 

Dyeing  and  cleaning. 

Dveinf  and  finishing  textiles 

Eisotneal  apparatus  and  aupplies 

Eleotrieal  eonstmotion  and  repain 

Elaotroplating 

E^igraving  and  die  sinking 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing. . . 

Engraving,  wood 

Flieanns 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemicals 

Flavoring  extraota 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fur  goods 

Fttf  hata. 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Oas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Clam  cutting,  staining  and  omameniing. . . . 
Hair  work 


1 

8 

7 
1 

3 
2 

8 

4 

6.045 
08 

4 

1 

15 

9 

50 

3 

4 

1 

17 

26 

20 

3 

20 

2 

02 

86 

2 

327 
106 

78 

1 

11 

4 

10.816 

08 

11 

1 

17 

25 

1 

17 

52 

20 

14 

43 

2 

127 

86 

2 

827 

106 

78 

4 
2 

2 

1 

S 

11 

7 

732 

8.277 

504 

10.006 
100 

2 

1 

7 

2 
1 

20 
] 

2 

11 
5 

26 

42 

2 

1 

4 
21 

.... 

6 
35 

40 
1 

7 

23 

8 

11 
41 
17 

3 

? 

..... 
20 

i 3 

U 

50 

1 

36 
? 

32 

^ 

119 

16 

1 

2 

33 

223 

6 

55 

2 



67 

1 

. 

106 

428 

7 

40 

0 

8 

2 

4 

1,071 

14 

7 

1 

160 

1,064 

108 

62 

0 

3 

2 

4 

3.100 

30 

14 

1 

54 

58 
34 

1 
6 

52 
618 
100 

13 

2 

18 

1 

174 

1,040 

101 

50 

10 

1 

8 

1 



2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

742 

25 

6 

206 

i 

2,188 
80 
16 

2 

1 

54 

0 
1 

2 

] 

87 
0 
1 

58 

21 

2 

•  •*••■•• 

5 

1 

1 

•  ••••■ 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

02 

3 

5 

13 

10 

478 

4 

1 

14 
10 
32 
12 

02 

3 
11 
U 
4t 
48< 
I 

1^ 
3| 

100 

1 

8 
o 

5 

1 

11 
18 

2 

16 

3 

1 

9 

1 

30 
8 
9 

.  2 

5 

2 

15 

482 

10 

3 

21 

4 

2 

81 

1 

17 

6 

I               4 

4 

(N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Coatlttv 


tm  Vr] 


€«mtev%  hr  C^vmties— 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUOTRY. 


EMab. 


Atkraos  Numbbr  or  Waob 
Earkbbs  in  Junb. 


Man. 


WonwD. 


ChU- 

dren 

ooder 

16. 


Tcital. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dm* 


OHXIDA  0OXnn!T-<-C0Btl]nMd. 


HaU  and  eapa*  not  inoludins  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

tron  work,  aroliitectural  and  ornamental. . . 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  sheet 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithins 

Looking-^ass  and  pioture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work .  • 

Hasonry.  brick  and  stone • 

Matches 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials.. 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanging 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  aod  cosmetics 

Photographic  materials 

Photography 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engraving. . 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Tottery,  terra  eotta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Hoofing  and  roofing  materials 

"Saddlery  and  harness 

'Sewing  machine  repairing 

"Shirts 

"Show  oases 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale. . 
"Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  inelit<fing  meat 

packing « 

'Soap  and  candles 

"Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

ftngar  and  molasses,  refining. 

Tinsmithing.  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working < 

Tobaeoo.  chewing,  smoking  aod  snulT 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Trunks  and  valises 

Upholstering  materists 

Vunish 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Worsted  goods 


Other  places 

Afrrieiilturaf  implements 

Bicycle  a^d  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blacksmithing  and  wbeelwrighting. 


3 
12 
2 
1 
1 
8 
3 
6 

4 
6 

16 
1 
3 

21 
2 

11 
1 
1 

23 

10 
2 
7 

.  1 
1 

10 
1 
1 

17 
1 

16 

9 
5 
9 
1 

4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
1 

17 
4 

36 
2 
1 
1 
1 

22 
1 

591 

1 

5 

1 

87 


4 
438 

5 

7 

12 

131 

3 

6 

192 

45 

303 

1 
31 

7 

3 

140 

34 

3 
512 

4 
1.115 

*"i67 

8 

1.720 
5 
7 
12 
131 
3 
6 

192 

45 

303 

1 

39 

118 

8 

29 

6 

3 

141 

35 

4 

512 

7 
1.687 

' 

7 

12 

114 

2 

9 

177 

17 

140 

8 

116 

2 

1 

29 

99 

6 

23 

******** 

1 

8 
3 

i 

] 

1 

61 

12 

4 

112 

........  ...... 

6 

2 

6 

136 

1 

8 

] 

13 

2 

6 

136 

1 

14 

2 

3 

•••"•••• 

113 

58 

91 

192 

12 

43 

1 

4 

14 

2 

ii 

2 

12 

4 

114 

198 
12 
43 

1 
16 

4 
16 

2 

119 

188 

12 

89 

1 

18 

4 

15 

i 

2 

20 
2 

541 

541 

652 

4 

34 
28 
130 
18 
26 
3 

84 
31 
138 
18 
26 
3 

28 

7 
2 

1 

6 

86 

186 

18 

8 

2 

20 
325 

3,508 

85 

2 

•^   3 

'   27 

20 
635 

5.293 

85 

2 

r   3 

L  28 

17 

245 

1,568 

65 
217 

724 

5.024 
85 

1      2 

1) 

..'. 

*i 

25 

[N.  B. — The  manufactui^  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XlI.^Factori< 


id,  Brnployees  in  Vrbam  Centers,  by  Coontlei 
Comtinned. 


s 

AVKRAOB  NtTVBBR  OT  WaGK 

Earners  in  Junk. 

t^ah. 

Total 

No.  ID 

Dec. 

LOCALir\'  AND  INDUSTRY. 

1 

Chil- 

Men. 

Women. 

dren 

unctor 

16. 

Total. 

ONBIiiA  COUNTY— Continued. 


Other  places — CanHMttd. 

Booti«  and  shoee,  oustom  work  and  repairins 

Boota  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  faetoiy 
product g^ 

Cleansing  and  polishing  pl^arations 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectioneiy 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Cutlery  and  edft  tools 

Pyeing  and  fimshing  textiles 

Felt  ^oods 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  snop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  rq>airing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hardn^re 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Imn  snd  steel 

Kindling  wood 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt 

I>ooking-i^ass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  Goors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Pipes,  tobacco 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shoddv 

Silk  and  silk 

Soap  and  candl 

Sporting  goods 


11 

3 

60 
4 

10 
2 

50 

3 
86 
18 
11 

2 
50 

9 

1 

2 

7 
2 

26 

14 

1 

86 

18 

9 

2 

8 

7 

1 

3 

7 

27 
63 

125 

1 

10 

. . . » •    • 
27 
63 

182 

1 

84 

22 

22 

48 

141 

1 

8 
1 

5 
24 

2 

25 
I 

32 
5 

5 

1 

5 

1.014 

8 

77 

71 

22 

234 

114 

5 
812 

12 
1 

12 

1 

5 

1.728 

3 

184 

140 

22 

288 

184 

5 
818 

10 

1 
3 

5 

1 

599 

115 

1,675 
5 

1 

1 

40 

107 
50 

■"'19 

199 

150 

34 

7 

21 

8 

2 
65 

2 
5 

245 

82 

5 

11 
1 

4 

2 

351 
42 

2 

5 

62 

174 

20 

10 

5 

74 

689 

20 

16 

6 

2 

t 

478 

12 
87 

89 
660 
105 

1 
1 

6 

1 

8 

k 

8 

1 

40 

181 

46 

21 

5 

9 

8 

181 

45 
21 

5 
81 
10 

8 

63 

6 

47 

4 

8 

2 

15 
5 

4 

31 

1 

28 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

12 

189 

2 

12 

141 

2 

1 

11 

3 

1 

2 

142 

5 
1 

1 

.     2 

8 

8 

8 

1 

'19 
6 
1 

280 

5 

1 

I 

*  •       •   •   • 

0 
11 

15 
6 

4 

22 
6 

1 

1 
15 

1 

1 
1 

179 

36 

280 

1 

20 

8 

"i 

29 

"    **» 

[N.  B.~The  manufactureTof^gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.]    ^  ^ 
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Table  XII.— Factori< 


id  Bmplorees  in  Urban  penters,  by  Conntiei 
ContlnneiL 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EiiUtb. 


Atbbaob  Nuicbcr  op  Waqb 
Ea,rni:b8  in  Junv. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


OITEIDA  C0XJNT7— Ooneluded. 


Other  places — ConHntted. 
Tinsmithins,  oopperamithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  ciffars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wheelbarrows 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  eable.. . 
Woolen  goods 


■T- 


16 

60 

3 

77 

60 

3 

95 

20 

4 

4 

2 

7 

18 

62 

4 

1 

8 
2 

8 
2 

8 

11 

2 

1 

2 

67 
103 

67 
180 

58 

3 

78 

....  ^ 

158 

ONOXTOAGA  GOXJNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL 

BaldwlnsYlIle 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmi  thing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  cigar: 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Soap  and  candles 

SpnnflS,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

linsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cisarettee 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Solvair 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Coke 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Salt 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.. . .....  

[N.  B. — The  manufacture^  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


1,862 

66 

2 

17.069 
334 

3.296 
124 

264 

1 

20.619 
469 

19.607 
316 

6 

8 
1 

4 

3 
1 

1 
4 

6 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 
6 

2 

1 

1 
4 
1 

2 

6 

7 

6 

4 

20 
163 

2 
86 

24 

20 
163 

2 
186 

24 

30 

2 

128 

2 

80 

1 
1 

100 

26 

1 

2 
1 

3 

6 

10 

9 

6 

*  '  '  6 

3 

5 

10 

13 



6 
1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 
1 

4 

13 

2 

8 

1 

10 

18 

7 
7 

8 

1 

17 

18 

7 
7 

9 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

18 
21 

.3 

7 

.3 

2 

3 

8 
1 

S4 

14 

98 

101 
1 

1 

6 

6 

23 

41 
6 
2 

23 

4 

2 

... 

8 

1 

26 

1 
1 

14 



66 

1 

2 

3 

464 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bmployees  In  Urban  Centera,  by  Conntlei 

Continued. 


Average  Number  of  Waoc 
Earners  in  June. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Men. 


^omen. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


bNOSTDAOA  COUNTY— Gontinned. 


Syrscniie 

Agricmtural  implements 

AwningB,  tents  and  sails 

Axle  p;rease 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bakinc  and  veast  powden 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Belting  and  boee,  leather. 

Bic3'c)e  and  tricycle  repairinc. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 

Blacking 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel  wrightin^. ....... 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

BrasH  castings  and  brass  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials. ..,...., 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products. . . 

Chemieals 

China  deoorating 

Cleansing  and  polishing  preparations 

Clocks 

Cloth,  sponging  and  refinishing 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  factoiy  product,  button- 
holes  

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  produei 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding. . . . 

Coffins,  burial  cases  and  undertakers'  goods, 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordials  and  symps 

Corsets 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repurs 

Electroplating 

Enameling  and  enamded  goods 

Engraving  and  die  sinking 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing. . 

Engraving,  wood 

Fancy  artieles,  not  elsewhere  specified .... 

Fertilisers 

Firearms 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 


1.382 
2 

11,961 

285 

17 

S 

9 

t 

42 

426 

5 

5 

86 

12 

23 

262 

8 

4 

21 

32 

37 

182 

75 

14 

496 

2,820 

282 

15,013 
285 

9 

1 

7 

3 

42 

437 

5 

6 

86 

36 

24 1 

375< 

il 

91 
35 
37 

226 
75 
30 

496 

14,508 
412 

3 
1 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

1 
3 

1 

8 

1 

3 

28 

15 

8 
2 

11 

637 
6 

1 
54 

1 

•••••■ 

6 

85 

4 
69 

4! 

5 

22 

1 
103 

2 

"io 

38 

27 

490 

8 

11 
3 
2 
5 

.  7 
56 

4 

14 

8 

5 

77 
38 
84 

61 
2 

43 

1 

218 

8 

3 
89 

5 

ii 

48 

826 

2 

2 
1 

75 

5 

80 

47 

20 
3 

873 

114 

2 

44 

15 

...... 

388 
114 

111 

2 

9 

2 

46 

1 

2 

2 

48 

1 

150 

489 

1 
81 
15 
15 
40 
42 
45 

1 

48 

1 

233 

1.182 

6 

547 

208 

21 

48 

64 

45 

3 

50 

1 

I 

91 
98 

2 

44 

8 

4 
1 
9 
6 

78 
626 

5 
502 
171 

6 

t     22 

5 
17 

•  *i4 
17 

26a 

1.065 

.  5 
688 
187 
21 
48 
67 
41 

1 
1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 
18 
62 
32 
19 

2 

1  • 

1 
24 
64 
32 
21 

2 

9 

4 
10 

6 
2 



18 
67 
32 

5 

1 

2 

20 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

22 

174 

24 

1 

3 

2 

2 

22 

180 

5 

24 

4 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

34 

o 

3 
1 

6 

2 
1 

197 

ft 

24 

N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XIT.— Factorlen  and  Bmployees  ttt  Urban  Centers,  by  Connttea— 

Conttnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


E«tab. 


Ateraoe  Number  op  Waob 
E\Ri>rER8  IN  June.  ' 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
10. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


OKONBAGA  COXOVTT— Gontintied. 


Syracuse— ConiiniMd. 

Food  preparations 

Fnunurv  and  machine  shop  producta 

Foundry  supplies 

Fraits  and  TSgetables,  eanning  and  pre- 

servins 

FuripoaB 

Fumishinc  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering .' 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hair  work 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientifte .... 

Iron  and  sted 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought 

Iron  work,  aroLiteotural  and  ornamental.. . 
Jewelry 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  sheet 

Leather  goods 

lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lithographing  and  engraying 

Lock  ana  gunamithing 

I/x>king-0aas  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  Snduding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  woiic 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Minon ...■......*...••...«.. 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musieal    instmmenta   and    materials,    not 

specified 

Optical  goods , 

Painting,  house,  rign,  etc 

Paper  hanging. 

Paper  hanidnRs 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  material 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photography 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engra^-ing. . 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals i 

Pulp  goods. . 


4 

40 

] 

36 

1,275 

5 

5 
5 
1 

60 

301 

1 

11 

3 

8 
200 

3 
53 

2 

604 

313 

22 

3 
50 

3 

4 

55 

256 

10 

6 
61 

4 

102 
20 
31 

466 

31 

1 

27 

30 
3 

2 

66 

1,280 

5 

5 
11 
16 

61 
312 

1 
34 
6 
4 
8 
351 

7 

347 

2 

616 

313 

25 

3 

54 

3 

4 

56 

256 

10 

6 

60 

4 

105 
20 
31 

466 
41 

101 
33 

01 

1,402 

7 

1 

15 

i 

27 
8 
1 

'6 
13 

.   1 
0 

2 

2 

47 
15 

57 

200 

1 

5 
5 
3 
1 

23 
6 

i 

SO 

4 
8 

1 

2 
5 
2 

26 

4 
280 

35 

804 

7 

241 

1 

3 
1 

12 

700 
330 

3 
1 

3 

17 
3 

1 
1 

4 

82 
3 

1 

4 

5 
10 

1 

44 

245 

1 

10 

12 

8 

12 
1 

7 

1 

85 

4 

0 
? 

3 

204 
32 

5 

11 

84 

588 

4 

20 

7 

1 

10 

100 

6 

32 

166 

20 

3 

7 

16 

2 

4 

101 

18 

7 

16 

2 

6 

104 

18 

7 

7 

8 

1 

4 

4 

33 

1 

2 

2 

i 

6 
74 
15 

1 

10 
8 

3 
838 

2 

^  5 
^38 

7 
47 

1 

16 
1 
? 

16 
5 

14 
263 
303 
133 

380 
12 

10 

1 

35 

i5 

265 

458 
102 

410 
12 

40 

43 

4 

20 

16 

12 

i66 

30 

24 

2 

■"20 
6 

224 
400 
230 

417 
10 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bmplojrees  In  Urban  Centers  br  Coumtl< 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eetab. 


AVERAGK  NVMBBB  OF  WaOB 

EitRMSBS  ni  Jmra. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


ONONDAGA .  CO  VNTT— Continued. 


Syracuse — Continutd. 
Pumps,  not  includins  steam  pumps. 

Refrigerators 

Roofinq:  and  roofing  materials 

Rubber  and  elastic  Roods 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt 


Sausage 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

Shirte : 

Show  cases 

Silverware 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packini;,  wholesale. . 

Soap  and  candles 

Sporting  goods 

Spring!!,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Stereotyping  and  electrotypmg 

Sunipcal  appliances 

Taxiderrny 

Tinsmi thing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valises 

TVpewriters  and  suppUes 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wire  work,  includmg  wire  rope  and  cable.. . 
Wood,  carved  and  turned 


Other  places 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware. 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting;. 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  wonc  and  repair- 
ing   

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  wooden  packing    

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  bnishee 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  Gomi>anies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flouring  and  «nsi  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  


I 

1 

] 

5 

1 
19 
18 

3 

a 

1 

11 

2 

1 
1 

5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

54 
2 

72 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

38 
1 
2 

417 

59 

3 

1 

93 

6 
2 

4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
5 


24 

1 

e 

8 

1 
1 

45 
2 
8 


3 

4 

42 


37 

276 

7 

1 


10 
128 

1 
40 
73 

2 
15 


132 


282 

48 


3 
432 


10 
4 

32 
6 

26 

4.690 

40 

1 

9 

42 


2 

3 

3 

64 

4 
1 

7 

37 

81 
2,586 

""si 

18 
10 
18 


501 
20 


46 


51 


8 


6 


12 


30 


3 
76 

2 
15 


3 
4 

42 
2 

39 

284 

7 

2 


50 
1 


I 


10 

185 

1 

40 

85; 

2! 

45 


338 
2 


21 


134 

3 

367 

51 

15 

3 

432 

1 

11 

4! 

82| 

6 
26' 

5.049 

42 

1; 

9 

42 


25 


5 

3 

3 

64 

4 
1 
7 

37, 

81 
2.586, 
3i 
31 
20 
11 
13 


502= 

45I 


56 


41 

30 

11 

2 


41 
1 


12 

203 

1 

40 

88 

4 

74 


110 

4 

389 

53 

20 

3 

559 

1 

11 

4 

38 

6 

35 

4.682 
69 

* "  io 

37 


8 
6 

4 
8 
15 
1 
5 

32 

12 

2.064 

3 

23 

19 

14 

36 

3 

515 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  Is  notjinoluded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  anA  IBmplOT^^*  in  Vrban  Oeaters,  by  Comitie*— 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUBTHY. 


Eiitab. 


Atbraob  NuMBm  of  Wags 

Earnbrs  in  Jvkb. 


Men. 


WoniAn. 


cha- 

dxen 

under 

16. 


Total. 


OHONSAOA  OOITHTT— Gooclud^d. 


Other  placM— CofiKniMi. 

Furniture,  factory  produet 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hardware 

HoneK  and  whetstones 

Hoany  and  knit  coods 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  waehers 

rivets 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Malt. 


and 


not 


Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical    instruments    and    materiab, 

specified 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Piekleii.  preserves  and  sauces 

Plated  and  britannia  ware 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodioalfi 

Pump^,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt 


Ship  and  boat  building*  wood 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  sperified 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch«  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wlieelharrow!! , 

W  oolen  goods 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec 


7 
1 
2 

182 
3 
16 
12 
41 
21 

33 
246 

23 
5 
6 

9 

4 

117 

8 

10 
6 

192 
9 
16 
12 
41 
64 

34 
246 

23 
6 
6 
6 
9 

4 

141 

8 

288 
10 
13 

t 

12 

2 

89 

2 

1 
10 

41 
1 

2 

67 

41 

365 

16 

19 

1 

5 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 
5 

1 

7 

8 
1 

24 

163 

2 

1 

1 

8 

96 

5 

3 

19 

1 

.  8 

114 

6 

7 

37 

1 

16 

1 
3 

14 

2 

126 
3 

2 

10 
1 

3 
16 

1 
2 

7 

63 
1 

8 

1 

4 

74 
5 

3 

7 

13 

2 

3 

74 
6 

3 

7 

16 

2 

3 

10 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

6 

26 
1 

1 

1 

21 
3 

14 

26 

1 

2 

14 
286 

14 
478 

14 

3 

i82 

'"  io 

622 

ONTABIO   CGUITTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


CanandaiKOA 

Aftricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmith  ing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  nudcing 

Boot-fi  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Breed  and  other  bctkery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Confectionerv 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  prnductn 

Foundry'  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 


471 

86 
1 

2,929 

602 
8 
1 

13 
1 
4 
6 

14 
109 

88 
5 
9 
5 

16 
3 

2 

609 
62 

34 

1 

8,472 

666 
8 

1 
18 

1 

4 

6 

16 

109 

88 

6 
23 

6 
16 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

6 
2 

1 

• 

6 

1 

' 

6 
1 

14 

_ 

2 



1 

■ 

3 

2,203 

607 
12 

1 
12 

I 

8 

3 
18 
84 
46 

6 
20 

6 
16 

6 


f  N.  R. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Nbw  York  State  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labor 


Tatfcto  XII.->Fa«t*rU 


A  Bmployees  in  ITvbam  Centers,  by  CouBttei 
CenttnueiL 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eotab. 


Aver  AGE  Nuicbbr  or  Waqb 
Eabnkrs  in  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
Id. 


TotaL 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


OHTABIO   OOXntTT— CoartmiMd, 


C^nandalffoa — Contintud. 

<3a8  machines  and  meters 

I jquors,  malt 

tLook  and  gunamithing 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planinc  mill  products,  includinv 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Ifaaonry,  brick  and  stone 

liillineiy,  custom  work 

lionuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Taving  and  paving  materials 

Thotocpaphy 

Plumbing.  ga«  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,   newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Raddlery  and  harness 

Tinsrai thing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

^atch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Geneva  

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Dicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Dlacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Doots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Drick  and  tile 

*Carpentering 

"Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

"Carriages  and  wagons 

'Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  r^airing, 

'Clothin|r.  women's,  dressmaking 

<!onfectionery 

'Cooperage ^ 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Tlouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Traits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  ^ T  • 

Turniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

"Iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental . . 

Time  and  eement 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

-Malt 

'Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  aad  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Ifusioal  instruments,  organs  and  materials. . 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hangings 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photoip«phy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 


3 
2 

3 
2 

i 

5 

160 
1 
2 

12 
8 
5 
2 

15 
1 
2 
7 

10 
2 
1 
1 
3 

e 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
6 
8 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 
5 
4 

?! 


2 
89{ 


14 

12 
28 


3 

12 
25 

1 
25 

1 

15 
2 

134 
3 


1,677 

1 

2 

10 

2 

12 

18 

102 

21 

63 

13 


2 

38 

382 

234 

8 
1 
2 


7 
50 
54 


2 

S. 
2 

142 

69 

10 

174 

3 

40 

20 


14 


20 


409 
2 
1 


31 


6 


2 
12 
43 


235 


25 


1 

12t 
28 
14 

3 
12 
25 

I 
25 

2 

18 
2 

154 
3 


2.117 

3 

3 

10 

2 

19 

18 

102 

21 

65 

25 

43 

2 


2 

88 

882 

494 

8 
1 


27 

' 

........('----- 

24 
1 

i 

2 

14 

a 

41 


10 

10 

18 

14 

8 

8 


2 

84 

2 

21 
2 

103 
8 
3 

4 

1.085 

2 

2 

8 

2 

17 

1 

50 

14 

51 

24 

39 

4 


1 
29 

175 

50 
6 

"i 


7 
54 

27 


3 

4 

9 

185 

24 

27 

8 

10 

31 

3S 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII«»Faetories  »m4l  IBBipl^jreMi  ia  Vvbaa  Ceaters,  br  Coaatt 


localitt  and  inddbtry. 


Amu.ai  NuMBBB  or  Waob 
Eauobs  iw  Juirs. 


Mm. 


WoniMi. 


Chfl. 

dren 

undsr 

16. 


Total. 


Toua 

No.  in 


OVTABIO   OOUSTT— OoncliidHl. 


Printing  and  publiahixuK,  nowapapen  and 
periooicali 

Recalia  and  aodety  banners  and  emblems . . 

"Saddlery  and  hamera 

Soap  and  oandtes 

Steam  fittinca  and  heating  apparatus 

Tinsraithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobaeoo,  oisar^  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewury  repairins 

Other  places 

Agriculturarimplenients 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairinic 

BlacksmithinK  and  wheelwriRhting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 
Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  mi!k,  factory 
product 

Clothingt  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flouring  ana  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products    

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Tee,  manufactured 

liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  vinous 

liiimber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
doors,  sash  and  blinds 

Millinery,  eustom  work 

Tainting,  house,  ngn,  eto 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

PiMtograpby 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  Btting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodieals 

fltaddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning.  ooppersmithing  aod  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobaoeo,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  eider 

Watch,  olock  and  jewdiy  repairing 

Windmills 


5 
1 

16 

21 

37 

38 

3 

3 

2 

94 

65 

13 

3 

650 

180 

9 

8 

2 
04 

65 
16 

700 

180 

26 

3 

1 

2 

1 

88 

3 

5 
5 

10 
3 

13 

15 
4 

226 
4 

48 

2 

611 
170 

1 
4 

17 

1 

48 

"23 
2 
12 
11 
58 
41 

4 

5 

19 

30 

20 

4 

1 
2 

23 
2 
12 
11 
58 
41 

4 
12 

20 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

6 

2 

52 

? 



23 

.s 

2 

3 
1 

7[ 

19 
1 

.»> 

io 

30 
20 

4 

1 
2 

.33 

1 

9 

28 

23 

2 

26 

23 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 
15 

4 

6 
59 

12 

i 

18 

3 

2 

8 

4 

102 
10 

5 
6 

11 
65 

12 

7 
1 
18 
1 
3 
2 

12 

4 

102 
12 

6 
43 

22 

9 

1 

7 

7 

2 

18 

4 
1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

2 

7 
10 

4 

14 

4 

9 

82 

4 
3 

1 

1 

12 

6 
1 

2 
2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

OSAHOS   OOUKTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Mlddletown 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrigfating 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 


886 

107 
1 
6 
4 


7,743 

1,178 

10 
5 


2,306 
365 

229 
5 

10,2781     9,528 


10,278| 
1,548 


1 
10 
5 


[S,  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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1 
5 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Brnployeea  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Coiintl< 

Contlnvied. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atxraob  Numbbb  or  Waos 
Eaknkbs  tn  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chn- 

dren 

under 

16. 


ToUl. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


OSAHOB  OOTTNTY— Gontintied. 


MXddleiown-— Continued. 

BottUnff 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakeiy  produota 

Carpentering 

Carriaffee  and  waoons 

Can  and  general  ahop  conatmetion   and 

repaim  b\  uteam  nulroarl  companleM 

Cheeae,  batter  and  eondenaed  milk,  faotory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  momen'a,  dreasmaking 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Electrical  apparaiua  and  auppliee 

PUea 

Flavoring  extracta 

Flouring  and  griat  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  abop  producta 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholntering 

Glasa 

Glasa,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 
Hata  and  cape,  not  including  fur  hata  and 

wool  hata 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  ciutom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography .; 

Plummng,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Printing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saws 

ShirU 

Tinsmithing,  coppetsmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Trunks  and  valiaea 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wool  hats 

Ncwburgh 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxep,  fancy  and  paper 

Brass  caatings  and  braas  finishing 

Braad  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 


2 
2 

4 
1 
1 


1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 
3 

5 
1 
3 
2 
1 

5 
8 
1 

7 
1 

2.'S2 
2 
1 
3 

16 
1 

21 
2 
1 
1 

17 
2 
1 
8 


1 

3 

18 

2 

6 

f84 

1 

10 

21 

2 

6 

284 

1 

1 
11 
21 

3 

K 

7 
3 

294 

31 

9 

4 

40 

4 

41 
2 

2 

67 

3 

1 

28 

2 

4 

57 

7 

1 

28 

4 
60 

7 

9 

4 

28 

110 

s 

108 

105 

10 

4 

15 

8 

7 
44 

1 

21 

6 

48 

7 

3 

165 

10 

17 

15 

10 

8 

114 

2,840 
9 

4 

18 

187 

295 

105 

10 

4 

15 
11 

8 

7 
44 

3 
21 

9 

49 

7 

3 

179 

63 

17 

15 

14 

8 

180 

4,151 
10 

1 

4 

18 

310 
90 

10 

3 

10 

11 

6 

4 

A 

18 

2 

< 
23 

2 
1 

1 

13 
48 

2 

14 
53 

176 
97 

18 

15 

3 

1 

14 
8 

63 

1.224 
1 
1 

3 
87 

170 

3.926 
6 

1 

9 

23 

1 

6 
2 

4 

48 
600 

4 
66 

6 

2 
15 
4 
50 
600 
12 
66 

A 

2 

15 

16 
2 

1 

1 

48 

320 

8 

19 
45 

fN.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  In  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^Factorlea  and  Bmployees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Countlee— 

OontinneiL 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVIBAOB  NUMBIB  OF  WaOE 

Earnsbs  in  Juns. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


OBANGE  OOXTNTY— Continued. 


Newburgh — ConHri'ued. 

Carpets  and  ru|p,  other  than  rac 

Carpeta,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking .'.... 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Confectionery 

Cotton  goods 

Dnig^sts'  preparations,  not  including  pre- 
scriptions  

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textilea 

Klectrical  construction  and  repairs 

EngraAing,  including  plate  printing. 

Ezploeives 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified .... 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fur  hats ; 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 
wool  hats 

Ice,  manufactured 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Oilcloth,  floor 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing*  book  and  )ob 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  building,  iron  and  sted 

Shirts 

Soap  and  candles 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat'paekingfVholesale. . 

Sporting  goods 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  cable. . . 

Woolen  goods 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


1 

2 

65 
1 

16 

19 

147 

1 

2 

8 

75 

2 

24 

2 

!     81 

1 

16 

31 

793 

2 

2 

9 

286 

2 

86 

2 

10 

16 
3 

1 
1 

12 
642 

1 

4 

30 

830 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

170 

1 
40 

8 
290 

2 

1 

1 

4 

85 
30 

26 

4 

116 
30 

138 
30 

1 

1 

26 

1 
2 

i 

294 

300 

4 
59 

5 

5 

1 

294 

400 

4 
59 

? 

7 

323 

1 
9 

100 

400 
6 

4 

64 

1 

1 

1 
4 
123 
9 
1 

88 

3 

46 

ii 

12 

18 

83 

5 

3 

69 

1 

71 
14 

6 
240 

0 
34 
49 

3 

1 

18 
6 

4 

1 

4 

123 

9 

1 

38 

3 

46 

49 

11 

12 

18 

83 

8 

6 

69 

1 

79 
14 

6 

240 

48 

44 

81 

3 

1 

18 
6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

128 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

41 

2 

3 

4 

23 

15 
4 

48 

1 

1 

3 

12 

1 

21 

10 

72 

4 

4 

13 

3 

3 

1 

73 

2 

•  ••••• 

2 

6 
3 

8 

S 

4 

6 

1 

204 

1 
2 
1 
1 

40 
10 
29 

2 

8 

68 
44 

79 
2 

1 

1 

6 

24 

1 

6 

3 

4 

1 

It 

10 

8 

83 

10 

8 

189 

10 

1 

• 

10 

1 

77 

**29 

189 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gat  is  notlindudedltn  this  table.] 
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Table  XII. — Factories  and  Employees  In  Urbaiw  Centers,  by  Conntiei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


AvehVoe  Numdeb  op  Wao« 

£\RNRRfl   IN  JrSE. 


Eiitab. 


Men. 


H^omen. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 

l'60« 


I 


OBANGE  COXXNTT-^ontinued. 


Port  Jerris 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwright  in^ 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoee,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars   and  general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  oustom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Funcy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Glass 

Glass,  cutting;,  staining  and  omamenting. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  woik 

Millinery  and  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Plateaand  britannia  ware 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publiahizijg,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saws 

Shirts 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelTy  repairing 


OthM*  places 

Belting  and  nose,  rubber 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheel wriiditinc 

Boots  and  shoes,  eustom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factoiy  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rags 

Carpets,  ra« 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Car    and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 


82 
1 

751 

285 

9 

995 

96S 

-  .5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

•  13 

44 

is 

320 
4 

1 

1 
14 

^t 

13 

320 

4 

35 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

■■"••• 

14 
49 

2 

1 

1 
8 

1 

• 

319 

3 

4 

1 
3 
1 
1 

32 
3 
1 

2 

2 

1 

?. 

5 

9 

76 

2 
75 
12 
12 

2 
2 

i 

6 
2 
3 

eo 

10 

76 

2 
82 
12 
97 

2 

2 

21 

1 

68 

3 

2 

1 
1 

7 

84 
12 

1 
1 

85 

vr 
I 

? 

1 

? 

21 

19 

1 

6 
2 
3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

•••••• 

2 

2 
1 

1 

I 
60 

1 
60 

4 

10 

10 

1 

• 

2 

3 

15 

1 
38 

1 
34 

6 

21 
1 
48 
34 
79 

20 

1 

1 
1 
2 
9 

5 
33 
45 

■••••• 

89 

61 
81 

3 

445 
1 
6 

11f) 

1 

2,974 

12 

4 

73 

1 
3 
3 

1 

482 
13 

128 

i 

2 

''in 

5 
73 

S 

2.978 
2» 

4 
50 

14 

1 
7 
8 

1 
? 

4 

3 

1 

15 

8 
1 

17 
411 

2..'..'.. i9 

1     2    413 

19 
61 

?0 

«96 
J  70 

695 

;    303 

572 

1 

90 

43 

308 

1 

11 

37 

43 

229 

37 

43 

355 

28 

2 
24 

1 
1 

126 

1 

1 

45 

271 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Employees  la  Urban  Centers,  by  Coantle*— 

Continued. 


I 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


AVBRAOK  NdMBER  OF  WaQB 

Eabners  IK  June. 


E9tab. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


-I  Total 
I  No.  In 
'    Dec. 


Total. 


OBAJTOE  00UNT7— Concludea. 


Other  places — Continued. 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  woric  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothini^,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

-Cooperage 

■Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

-Felt  goods 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

"Foundry  and  machine  shop  produetP . 

Fruits  ^  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving. . . 

Tumiture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

'Gloves  and  mittens 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

Leather  goods 

l.>eather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished. . 

Lime  and  cement 

T^iquora,  distilled 

Liquors,  vinous 

Xumber  and  timber  products 

H arble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments  and  matwials,  not 
specified 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  Mid  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing*  newspapers  and 
periodieals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

*8addteiy  and  harness 

Silk  ana  silk  goods 

Soap  and  candles 

'Sporting  goods 

Steneilsand  brands , 


TInsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaooo,  cigars  and  dgarettes 

Vinenr  and  cider 

'Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 

Woolen  goods 

WorstedJBoods 


13 

13 

4 

13 
24 

17 

1 
2 

201 

1 

15 
2 

2 
? 

2 

i....::       3 

8 

3 

1 
1 

208 
26 

40 

3 

25 

868 
28 

358 
10 

27 

12 
271 

12 
271 

19 

4 

228 

2 

3 

2 
9 

2 
23 

2 

2 

1 

14 

13 

10 

2 
3 
2 

4 

99 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

11 
101 

1 

4 

107 

3 

6 

11 

1 

24 

17 

16 

16 

1 

6 

6 

3 
36 
98 

24 

17 

15 

15 

3 

5 

5 

3 

36 

129 

1 

22 

48 

1 

8 

100 

21 

14 

24 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

] 

3 

13 
6 
3 

1 
31 

i 

10 

108 

1 

5 

22 

39 

1 

8 

73 

40 

14 
3 

2 

2 

44 

15 

8 

1 
1 

27 

6 

181 

2 

1 

7 
1 

30 
9 
2 
2 
2 
02 
05 

3 

10 

1 

80 
9 
2 
2 
2 
105 
104 

9 
1 

22 

30 

5 

8 

8 

* 

20 

10 

2 

2 

2 

3 
1 

38 
JLI  58 

5 
41 

105 
162 

0BLEAK8   OOXJNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Albion 

'Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmi thing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

<!arriages  and  wagons. 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  notlincluded  in  this  table.] 


315 

57 

1 

1.093 
248 

67 
22 

30 
3 

1.190 
268 

1,099 
165 

5 
1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

i 

? 

•     { 

i 


2 

T 

2 

1 
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Table  XII.— Faetories  and 


Kmplo^ees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Coonti 
Continued. 


locality  and  industry. 


Entab. 


Atbhaob  Nvmbbr  of  Waob 
Earners  in  Jvn. 


M«n. 


Wonitti. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


ToUl. 


OBLBAH8  OOITHTT— Continued. 


Albion— CMfifiHsi. 

Clothini,  men's,  eustom  worir  and  repairing, 

Conf ecuonery 

Cooperace 

Fertiliien 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Fniite  and  Tegetablcw,  oanmng  and  pre- 

*  serving 

Fumiturs,  eaUnet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

HouM  fumislung  goods,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied  

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
aath,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters. . . .  .* 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

PlumUng,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  ciffars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Medina 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repslring 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrigfating 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  worv  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

X>>operage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre* 

serving 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Instruments,  professional  and  seientifie .... 

Liquors,  malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  dfarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Other  plaeet 

rieulturalimplements 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwriiditing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 
Carriages  and  wagons 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


4 
1 

4 

4 

8 

7 
1 

2 

11 
8 
8 

11 
3 
8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

60 

2 

1 

4 

1 
158 

1 

4 

1 

159 

12 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

•^ 

5 
5 
1 

ii 

1 

10 
12 

1 

8 
29 

3 
29 

8 

2 
2 

2 

] 

8 

7 
5 

6 

8 

13 
5 

6 

8 

4 
8 

5 

1 

15 
5 

3 

6 

1 

1 

22 

2 

53 
2 

889 

3 

15 

1 
4 

1 
8 

38 

21 

393 
3 
15 
1 
6 
1 
9 

510 
1 

7 

8 

4 

2 

2 
] 

2 

6 
1 

3 
1 

6 

9 
2 

?. 

2 
152 

2 

152 

2 

3 

256 

1 

3 
1 

128 

1 

2 

12 

i 

6 

21 

150 

1 

2 

12 

14 

1 

172 
1 

1 

2 

1 

6 
1 

ii 

14 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

6 

4 

5 
3 
1 

511 
8 

7 

3 
2 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

18 

4 

2 

6 

7 

3 

5 

3 

1 

529 

8 
8 

1 

205 

2 

37 

3 

12 

6 

■  •  •  •   « 

1 

434 
8 
6 

1 
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Table  Xll.^Faetortes  aad  Bmployees  la  Urbaa  Ceater*,  by  Coaattea— 

Oaatia«e4. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab. 


Atbraos  Numbbb  of  Wagb 
Eariobss  in  Jukb. 


Men. 


IWomen. 


ChU- 

dren 

und«r 

16. 


TotaL 


ORLEANS  COUNTY— Condudod. 


Other  places — Cantinued. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Lime  ana  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Bfillinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

•*  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinentr  and  cider 

Watch,  clock  and  jeweliy  repairing 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


7 

4 
3 
8 
7 

4 

7 

10 
7 

3 
31 
12 

4 

2 

3 

11 
22 

44 

224 

3 

7 

46 

408 

7 

46 

410 

7 

1 

6 

18 

23 

16 
3 
1 

7 

2 

i 

04 
6 
1 

1 

1 
6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

6 
1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

8 

3 

•  «•••• 

08WEQO    COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL 


Falton 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksraithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bread  and  other  bakery  produets 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials.. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Electncal  apparatus  and  supplies 

Fbearms 

Flags  and  banners 

Flouring  and  griat  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  snop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding.. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produets.  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publbhing.  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

flaadlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning.  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working. 


658 

68 
] 

5,030 
642 

1.476 
54 

205 

6.720 
606 

6.804 
710 

5 

8 

1 
7 

8 

1 
7 

8 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

12 

12 

12 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

22 

56 
47 
240 
2 
10 
40 

4 

7 

5 

7 

22 

56 

51 

240 

2 

10 

40 

5 

7 
20 

3 

58 

1 
1 

4 

26 
240 

1 

2 

5 

12 

5 

31 

1 

1 

1 

6 

27 

13 
70 
20 
17 

'4 
2 

8 

6 
10 
27 
13 
8S 
20 
33 

5 
2 

8 

6 

4 
?, 

10 

10 

4 

3 

8 

2 
4 

12 

145 
10 

1 

2 
8 

16 

1 

87 

5 
2 

8 

•  ••«•••• 

8 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Factories  and 


Emploreeti  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 
ConttnneA. 


ArmRAQW  NUMBBR  OF 

Earnbbs  in  Juni 

Waok 

s. 

Ertab. 

Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Chil- 

Men. 

Women. 

dren 

under 

16. 

Total. 

OBWEQO   COTTHTT—- Oontinned. 


Fulton — ConHnued. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Upholstering  materials 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing. 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 

Woolen  goods 


Oswego 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wbeelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  andrepairing 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars   and   general   shop  construction    and 

repairs  by  ^team  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing. . . 

Flouring  ^nd  grist  mill  prooucts 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,   repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Matches 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness ■. 

Ship  andl^oat  building,  wood 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale. . 

Soap  and  candles 

Sprmgs,  steel,  car  and  carriage •  •  • . 

Starch 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

206 

4 

3 

12 

11 

2 

9 

13 

4 

1 
9 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
11 

3 
3 
5 
1 
1 

2 
5 
1 

7 
1 
1 
9 
3 
2 
14 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
5 

2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


9! 
31 


2 
11 


16 


3,072 

8 

3 

11 

2 

490 

19 

97 

16 

461 

17 


1 

33 

1 


1 
663 

e! 

133< 
831 


69 
27 

4 

78 

135 

1 


5 

3 

92 

3 

1 

2 

18 

80 

25 

40 

16 

4 

8 

2 

1 

90 

239 

24 

13 


936 
8 


1 
27 
19 


36 
1 


659 


116 


62 


128 


2 

11 


16 


33 
1 


4,136 

11 

3 

11 

2 

528 

24 

97 

16 

462 
45 
19 


181 


1 
87 


36 


32 

*i 


81 
t 

19 


1 
669 

5 

728 

33 


64 


69 

27 
4 

73 

283 

1 

63 
5 
3; 

92 
3, 
2 
2 

18! 

30 

34 

59 
16 

4 
8 
2 
1 
90 
303 

24 
13 


87 


3,917 

2 

10 
1 
417 
24 
97 
12 

489 

46 

15 

2 


98 
2 


1 
628 

5 

737 
32^ 
1 


59- 
38 


29- 
340 


65- 

2 

18 


2 

4 
Ifr 
84 
86 

69^ 


3 
6 
2 
1 
110 
268 

24 


[N.  B. — The'manufacture'of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.} 
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Table  XII.^Factoriefl  and  Biaployeea  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Coantiea-^ 


• 

A  VCR  AGE  NUMPER  OF  WaOS 

Eakncrb  in  Junk. 

LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

EiUb. 

Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 

■ 

Chil- 

Hea. 

Women. 

dren 
under 

Total. 

16. 

OSWBGO    OOTJV 


Oswego— Contmtierf. 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Watob,  cloek  and  jewelry  repairing. 

Window  shades 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 

Woolen  goods 


Other  places 

Bicsrele  and  trioyole  repairing 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheel  wrishting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Broad  and  other  t>akery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

(^rpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  faotoiy  product 

Cooi>erage 

Fertilixen 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Hardware 

Leather  goods 

I^eather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  inelnding 
sash,  doors  and  Minds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstone 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Pulp  goods 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Soap  and  candles 

Surgical  instruments 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet,  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettefl 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vinegar  and  eider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Window  shades 

Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


1 
6 
1 
3 
1 

384 
3 
71 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
6 

66 
3 
2 

1 

3 

1 

30 

4 

20 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
46 

8 

11 

2 

4 
7 
4 
3 
1 

12 
1 
1 

12 
2 
1 
1 

6 
5 
1 

4 

1 
3 
2 
1' 


39 
12 
14 
14 
74 

1,325 

1 

15 


2 
88 

2 
10 


12 

76 
1 


2 

2 

25 

22 

10 


43 
30 


25 
107 

37 


2 

7 
131 


13 
56 

1i 
15 


5 
16 


201 
7 
1 

337 


13 

486 
1 


2 
55 


77 


39 
12 

16 
14 

87 

1.888 

2 

15 


1 
12 


22 

1 


7' 
24 


4 


54 


280 


60 


4 

143 

2 

10 


12 

77 
6 
3 


2 

2 

25 

22 

10 


48 


34 


25 
107 

38i 
12' 
2 
7 
153 
1 
5 
2 

24 

80 

1 

15 


5 
16 


2 
255 

7 

1 

605 


30 
12^ 
42 
9- 
82^ 

2,2«7 
1 
22 


4 

106 

I 


1 
12 

12 
6 
3- 


12 

2 

20^ 

23 

18& 


64 
35- 


15^ 
114 

42 
11 
1 
3^ 
151 
1 
5- 
1 

28^ 

8a 

1 

la 


& 

18 


4 
2 

301 

.8 

2 

041 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^— Faetories  anA  Biaployeea  la  Urban  Ceaters,  by  Coaatlei 

Coatiamed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Brtab. 


Atbraoe  Numrkr  or  Wagi 

FiARNBRS   IN   .TUNR. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Doe. 


OTSBQO    OOXTHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Oneonta 

Awnincs,  tents  and  naila 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrifhtins 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  andrepairing 

Bottlinae 

Boxe9.  cigar 

>  Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Can>entering. 

Carriages  and  wasons 

Cars  and   general   shop  oonstruetion  and 

repiirp  by  steam  railroad  eomiMmies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery ^^ 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Fertilisers 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuU,  washers  and 

rivets 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photocptkphv 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and! 

periodicals j 

Saddlery  and  harness ' 

ShirU ; 

Silk  and  silk  goods .....' 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron' 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  olook  and  jewelry  repairing 

Other  places 

ABrieulturafimplements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  whiBelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop   construction  and 
repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 


569 

110 

1 

4 

1,753 

772 

1 
3 

4 

536 

175 

1 

36 
18 

2,325' 

965 
2 
3 

4 

1,990 

883 

11 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

70 

1 

3 

12 

70 

1 
5 
3 

2 
3 

i 

3 
12 
43 

1 

........ 

•  •«■»•■« 

1 

464 

464 

489 

3 

7 
9 
2 

5 

i 

1 

1 
16 

4 

io 

28 

15 

28 

1 

4 

1 

16 

p    4 

16 

20 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

7 
8 

7 
3 

6 

] 

1 

11 

7 
2 

i 

5 

21 

20 

20 
1 
5 

21 

13 
1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 
4 
5 

5 

22 

2 

27 
3 

io 

4 

81 

1 

981 

26 
7 
3 

22 

1 
4 
4 
8 
69 

2 

5 

2 

22 

2 

36 

3 

47 

45 

5 
112 

1 

1,360 
26 
12 

3 
22 

1 

4 
15 

8 
69 

2 
'  2 
12 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

8 

31 
3 

1 
1 

2 
3 
4 

47 
35 

23 

1 
8 

47 
23 

6 

112 
1 

459 
1 

361 

18 

1,107 
40 

1 
4 

5 

2 

88 

29 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

2 

1 
3 

7 

4 

15 
•      il 

7 

36 

1 

7 

30 

7 

30 
7 

27 

1 

8 

[N.  B. — ^Tho  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Brnployees  In  Urban  Centers,  bx  Conntlee-* 

OontimmeA. 


• 

Atxraov  NniiBBR  OF  Waov 
Eabnbbs  in  Jvms. 

■ = 

Ertab. 

Total 

No.iD 

Dee. 

locality  and  industry. 

CUl- 

Men. 

Women. 

dran 
under 

ToUl. 

• 

16. 

OTSBGO  OOtnrTT— Oonclnded. 


Other  _ 

Cheeee,  butter  and  oondensed  milk,  factory 

produet 

Oothing,  men's,  euetom  woik  and  rapairinc, 

dothins,  women's,  drewmeWiig 

Coflini,  Durial  eases  and  undertakers'  soods, 

Gonfeotionery 

Dentists'  materials 

Dnigiists'  preiMttatione,  not  induding  pre- 

s(ffu>tions 

Flounng  and  grist  mill  produets. 

Foundry  and  machine  sbop  produets 

Fndts  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

senring 

Furniture,  oabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furaituie,  factory  produet 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House    furnishing    goods,    not    elsewhere 

specified .' 

Looking-glaps  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  producte 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanging. .' 

Patent  roeoicmes  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspi^Mrs  and 

periodicals 

Bsddlerv  and  harness 

TSnsmitning,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewriry  repairing 

Wire  rope,  including  wire  rope  ana  cable. . . 
Wood,  carved  and  turned 


98 
8 

5 
1 

4 
1 

208 

9 

22 
2 

61 

15 

18 

8 

i 

269 

24 

18 

25 

8 

147 

24 

9 

25 

S 

1 

1 

32 

9 

7 

9 
10 

18 

5 

8 

7 

1 

6 

1 

2 

81 

4 
216 

81 
12 

417 

86 

1 
8 

8 
201 

12 
856 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

65 

120 

13 

8 

24 

4 

2 

8 

1 
1 

120 

18 
8 

24 
8 

12 
2 
8 
1 
1 

76 

5 

14 

1 

3 

18 

1 

14 

2 

•4 
12 

9 

11 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 

8 

8 

7 

1 

8 

17 
16 

40 
6 

15 

31 

2 

8 

5 

58 
6 

15 

48 

2 

4 

2 

18 

5 

57 
9 

14 

17 

6 

7 

12 

42 

5 

1 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 
5 

3 

1 
2 

12 

18 
5 

VUTVAM   OOITNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing. 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of 


81 

11 
3 
8 
9 
3 

1 
2 
3 

795 

6 

3 

22 

66 

10 

70 

92 

5 

62 

5 

862 

6 

3 

25 

66 

10 

127 

92 

6 

3 

57 

i 

is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


82C^ 

7 

20 
87 
.8 

110 

86 

8 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bmployeeti  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Count  lei 

Con  tinned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVERAQB  NUMBRR  OV  WaOB      ^ 
EA.BKERB  IX  JUNC. 


Total 

No.  In 

Dec. 


PXXTNAK   COtnrTT-^oiLoluded. 


Conf  eotionery 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  producta 

Foundry  and  machine  snop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholaterinf: 

Liimber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products, .  including 

sash,  doors  and  Minds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photo^phy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

I3addlerv  and  harness 

Tinsraithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigaretten 

Vinegar  and  eider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing. 


l! 
9i 
3i 

I 

li 
4 

2 

li 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

8 
2 

4 
1 


. 



i 

434 
5 

■■■■  5 

439 

5 
2 

4 

40 

3 

2 

4 

428 
5 

2 

8 

4 

5 

40 
3 
2 

4 

70 

••■•••• 

3 

1 

2 

7 
......  • 

•  •  •  •  >  • 

7 

io 

11 

1 

8 

1 

12 
1 

12 

I 

...*••.• 

8 

5 

I 

1 

QXJEE2IS  ootnrrr. 


QueMis  Borovgli  of  New  Tork  City  .    1,288 


Awainge,  tents  and  sails 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  trioyole  repairing. 

Blaok^mithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  oustom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering. 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  oonstruetlon  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cars  and  general  shop  eonstmotion  and 

repain  by  strset  railroad  companies 

Chemicals 

Cleansing  and  pt^shing  preparations 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Cooperage . . .  ^ 

Copper,  smeltmj;  and  raflnhig I 

Ooitlage  and  twine I 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Dye  stuffs  and  extracts 

Mectrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing.. 


10,223        1,434        272 


2 

4 

29 

llfi 

1 

162 

22 

105 

2 

118 

1 

1 

1 

14 

3 

1 
4 
2 

M 
9 

26 
2 

12 
1 
1| 
2! 
4 
2 

'2, 
4 
2 

'1 


10 
16 

140 

7 

60 

38 

293 
81 

692 
60 


11,929 


11,601 


45 


13 
78 

495 

80 
296 
24 
59, 
161 
6 


8 
4] 
35 


10 
16 

140 

7 

50 

89 

295 
36 

596 

105 


A  •• 


21 
12 

710 
24 
.50. 

276 

.  21' 

'    71 
569, 

4I 


27 

8 

ii 

60 

1 

■   B   •   •   ■   • 

109 

15 

18 

78 

495 

30 

296 
24 
67 
67 
41 
27 
29 
12 

710 
25 
61 

276 

81 

7 

693 
4 


10 
11 

120 

8 

75 

20 

280 
35 

410 

116 


6 

61 

446 

80 

295 

19 

76 

62 

49 

14 

26 

12 

710 

15 

68 

278 

84 

6 

816 

.   6 


[N.  H.— The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^— Factories  and 


E2iapl07ees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Countiei 
ContinnecL 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Atsraos  NniiBBR  OF  Waok 
Eabnkbb  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


Cha- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


QTIEENS  COUNTY— Continued. 


Fertflitera 

Flceworka. 

Flouring  and  crist  mill  products 

Food  preparationa 

Fomiaiy  and  machine  ahop  products 

Fmifts  and  vegetablea,  canning  and  pre- 

*  aerving 

Fiifnltiix«»  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Oaa  and  lamp  fixtures 

Glass. 

Clans,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Qrease  and  tallow 

Hoaiary  and  knit  goods 

Ice,  manufaoturaa 

Ink,  printing 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  forgings 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental. . . 

Jewelr>'  and  instrument  cases 

^ndling  wood 

Lestlier  goods 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Look  and  gunsmithing 

LooUng-glaas  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonryt  brick  and  stone 

MQUnery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical    instruments    an«*.    materials,    not 

specified 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials.. 
Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Oildoth,  enameled 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints. 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  q>ecified 

Paperhangini^s 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Psving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plokles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Pipes,  tobacco 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Pocket  books 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fiie  day  products. . 

Printing  and  pubUshing,  hock  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  iiewq;>apers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Rubber  and  eiastis  goods 

Saddlsry  and  haraess 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

SUk  and  sUk  goods 


4 

1 
4 

1 

10 

i! 

23 
1 
2 
2 
I 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
7 
1 
1 

13 

18 

26 

6 

9 

1 

46 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

92 
6 
1 
1 
8 
3 
9 
2 
2 
6 

67 
1 
2 
4 

14 
8 
1 

26 
1 
3 
6 


51 


5i 
10, 
314 

IS 

2 
34 

1 
65 


63 
9 
1 


25 


12 

12 

148 

213 


1 

224 
208 
160 


26 


287 

1 

4 

515 

101 

88 

321 

180 

4 

44 

10 

54 

4 

5 

14 

21 

801 

1 

181 

5 

94 

51 

896 

22 


56 
298 


19 


78 
4 


8 


.«> 


11 


6 

13 

4 

6 


6 


141 


11 
26 


291> 


1 
15 


51! 


103 

39 
2 

34 
1 

65 
7 

63 
9 
1 


25 

8 

12 

17 

MS 

213 


1 

224 

208 

160 

11 

26 


237 

1 

4 

515 

101 

88 

822 

186 

17 

48 

25 

54 

4 

5 

19 

21 

804 

2 

186 

5 

111 
51 

562 
22 


604 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 

31 


ST 


•"^1 

6 

29 

34 

316 

295 

20 

27 
2 

54 
3 

60 
7 
9 
9 
1 


30 
12 
12 
17 
'  98 
202 


254 

194 

61 

U 

17 


150 

I 

4 

484 

60 

100 

158 

181 

35 

66 

25 

45 

3 

7 

19 

14 

801 

2 

193 

5 

101 
52 

613 
20 


50 

782 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


Employees  fa  Ur1>aa  Centers,  by  Coaatlei 
Coatinned. 


locality  and  industry. 


Efltab. 


Aterage  Number  of  Wage 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


QUEENS  COXXNTY— Concluded. 


Soap  and  candles 

Stamped  ware ., 

Stationei^  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

Steam  fittings  and  heatinji  fl4>paratus 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refinmg 

Tajddermy 

Tin  and  teme  plate 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

workinff ; 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Varnish 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

19 

1 
66 

8 

6 
16 

1 


9 
800 

11 
360 

""ieo 

20 
1,310 

20 

1.600 

•  1 

1 
439 

2 

3 

439 

3 

861 

9 

■'"9 

229 

112 

78 

1 

71 

8 

1 

9 

186 

21 

77 

1 

26 
88 

1 

18 
3 

230 
104 

n 

1 

71 

66 

8 

10 

1 

I 

BENSSEUIEB  GOUinrT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Hooalck  Falls 

Agricultural  implements 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrisht^g 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Briok  and  tile .*.  .• 

Brooms  and  bmslies. 

Carpentering 

Qothing.  men's,  ctistom  work  and  repairing^ 

Qothin^.  women's,  dressmaking 

Confeetioneiy 

Flouring  and  grist  miU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fumismng  goods,  men's 

Fomituxe,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

uph<d8tering 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds. 

Millinery,  oustom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  aign,  etc 

Paper  hanging 

Photo^poy 

Flumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Waich,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


I<anslngbiirff 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairinR 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 


1,103 

66 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

127 
2 

10 

10 
1 

11 
1 

16 


11,516 

1.216 

1,013 

6 


3 

4 
6 
1 
46 
8 


2 

17 

6 

8 

70 
o 


1 


3] 
11 
1 


16,462 
438 


376 


•••••• 


260 


169 

is 


28,3541  28.176 


1,664 

1.013 

6 


6 
6 
6 
1 
46 
7 
7 


2 

17 

266 

3 

229 

2 

1 
13 

3 
11 

1 


1.660 

1.049 

6 


5 
5 
2 


ft 

7 


34 
220 

3 

16S 
1 
1 

13 
2 
1 


7 
8 

6 


2 
8 
1 


926 

1,829 

52 

2,806 

2.861 

13- 

1 

14 

16 

21 
15 

16 

36 

16 

28 

461 

83 
13 

28 

7 

267 



182 

*"i2 

408 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  b  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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T»bi«  xn 


^— Faetorlea  aaA  fDmplOT^es  in  Urban  Centers,  hy  Conntlei 

Oontlnmed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efltab. 


ATXBAin  NmiBBR  ov  Waob 
Eabnibb  in  Jumv. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Totid 

No.  In 

Deo. 


BEITSSELAEB  OOITNTT— Continaed. 


lAnstngburg— C<mlfnu«l. 

Garpenterinc 

Carriage  and  wacon  materials. 

Ganiagea  and  wagons. 

OothiD^,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

dothins,  women's,  drassmaking 

Cmfeotlonery 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  cleaning. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fumismng  goods,  nun's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hooary  and  luitt  goods 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  miil  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

MiUinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  ctwtom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

OUoloth,  floor 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Pliimbing,  ns  and  stream  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job .... 
Printing  and  puUishing.  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

sup  and  boot  buflding.  wood 

Shirts 

Tlnsmithing,  coppersmltbinp:  and  sheet  iron 

worldng 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Baniselaer 

Bicycle  and  tiioyele  repairing. 

BlaoksmitUng  and  whedwrisditing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  wok  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bcJcery  products 

Carpentering 

Oaniages  and  wagons. 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  eompanies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  woric  and  repairing, 

dothtng,  women's,  dressmaking 

Felt  ]|oods 

Flounng  and  grist  mUl  products 

Foundry  and  mnchine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 


9 

30 

12 

1 

8 

20 
6 

ii 

.  a  .  •  .  •  •  1 

1 

1   , , 

20 
5 

16 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 
1 
1 

7 

11 

2     7| 

7 
15 
22 

7 
15 
21 

1 

1 

lol 

181 

1 

11 

40. 

46 

1 

35i 
15 

1 
20 

... 1 

10 

8 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1.425 

30 

r ; : ; : 

1.636 

1 

230 

46 

35 

1,756 

1 

220 

46 

1 

35 

2 

15 

1 

24 

8 

1 

■ 

1 

1 
1 

4 

24 

2 

1 

h 

71 
81 
26 

3 

^  ^ 



3 

1 

3 

1 

9 
71 
31 

9 

9 



67 

8 

1 

'     9 

A 

.!..!;.  .1--  ■" 

26 

1     16 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•  •••••  • 

2 

I 

4 

8 
8 

8 
9 

8 

3 
3 

1 

9 

£8 

2 

405 
2 

4 
2 

78 

18 

491 
2 
4 
2 

501 
1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

1 



4 

7 

16 

5 

228 

4 

76 

2 

7 

16 

5 

228 

4 

1 

165 

2 

7 

8 

* 

..•••• 

12 

1 

5 

1 

237 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 
66 

**"i8 

2 

164 
8 

1 

7 

1 

1 
4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 
25 
14 

1 
25 
14 

3 

10 

2 

17 

1 

a 

11 

4 

15 

15 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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New  Yoek  State  Department  of  Labor 


Table  XII«»Factories  and 


Biaployeea  tn  Urban  Centers,  by  Coantlei 
Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVXRAGIC  NUMBKR  OF  WaOB 

Earners  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


BENSSELAEB  OOUNTY—Gontinued. 


Benflselaer— Conltnued. 

Haddlery  and  harness 

Tin  smithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaoco,  cisars  and  eigarettee 

Watch,  clock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope  and  cable. . . 


Troy 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails , 
Bells. 


Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Bicyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheelllrrightinf 

Bookbinding  and  blank  hook  making 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  wrrk  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  woooen  pscking 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Bronse  castings. 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general   shop  consiruotinn  and 

repairs  by  street  railroad  oompaniee 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Qothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women '^,  dreMmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Coffins,  burial  cases  and  undertakers'  goods. 
Confectionery 


Cutlery  and  edge  tools. 

Dyelns  and  deaning 

Eiectrieal  apparatus  and  Bupplie<« . , 
Electiioal  construction  and  repairs , 

Electroplating 

Knamenng  and  enameled  goods 

Engraving,  wood 

Files. 


Flouxing  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Fur  goods 

Fur  hats 

Fumidiing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Qrease  and  tallow 

Hair  work 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Instruments,  pnrfesa&onal  and  sdentific .... 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  ^eel,  forgings 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental. . . 

I.ieather  goods 

Idquors,  malt 


2 

1 

* 

3 

4 

2 

:::::; 

3 
6 

2 

4 

1 

8.237 

4 

17 

10 

20 

44 

6 

16 

2 

87 

3 

130 

100 

30 

846 

62 

80 
124 

88 

9 

4 

1 

25 

5 

3 

7 

26 

17 

13 

1 

1 

22,011 

6 

17 

10 

20 

44 

13 

15 

2 

212 

.3 

136 

100 

30 

346 

62 

30 

129 

20 

88 

124 

4 

1 

42 

5 

3 

7 

26 

17 

18 

1 

I 

3 

661 

18.491 
2 

283 

21.66fr 

8 

17 

2 

11 

0 

80 

"•••"'■f'"   '' 

44 

2 
60 

6 

1 

18 

1 

2 

3 

1 

80 

4.5 

197 
2 

26 

6 

4 

2 

128 
18 

1 

30 

41 

252^ 

8 

44 

1 

30 

46 
1 

19 
2 
3 

6 

20 

49 

115 

i 

142 

30 

108 

8a 

6 

1 

1 

6 
1 

15 

2 

48 
6 

1 

8 

2 

1 

4 
8& 

4 

14 

2 

r 

1 

1 

2 

1 

» 

1 

16 

28 

977 

3 

2 

1.166 

44 

16 

1 

4 

15 

14 

2 

28 

977 

9 

5 

10,028 

50 

15 

1 

4 

5 

28 

24 

975 

8 

1 

21 

8 
1 

6 

3 

8,753 

6 

"169 

28 

5 

10,815 

89 

16 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

4 

1 

4 
4 

4 

2 
6 

1 

6 

883 

89 

1.221 

22 

58 

2 

248 

5 
415 

•  « 

10 

823 

80 

10 

690 

84 

2 

...... 

1,221 

22 

58 

2 

252 

1.528 

1 

1 

1 

22 

1 

i 

58 

1 

2 

8 

4 
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(N.  B. — The  manufacturp  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


Kmployees  in  Virban  Centers,  by  Countiei 
Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


AVBRAOB  NUMBBB  OF  WaGS 


BsUb. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Chfl- 

dren 

under 

16. 


ToUl. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


BENSSELAEB  COXXHTY-^-GontixiiiecL 


Troy — ConiiMud. 

Liihograpbing  and  engmiong 

Look  and  ffunemithinf 

Looking-glaes  and  pietnre  framee. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produote,  including 

saah,  doors  and  blinds 

Mantels,  slats,  marble  and  marbleised 

Marble  and  storio  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns. 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc.. 

Paints. 

Psper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  pa\dng  materials 

Photography 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbers'  supplies. ; 

Plimibing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  ana  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

poiiodieals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Sesles  and  balances 

Sewing  maehine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale . 

Springs,  steel,  ear  and  carriMe 

Stereotyping  and  eleotrotypmg 

Tlasmithing,  coppersmithmg  and  sheet  iron 

wcH-Ung V 

Tobaeeo,  elgars  and  eiganites 

Varnish 

Watch,  elook  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wire 

Wire  work,  induding  wire  rope  and  cable.. . 
Wood,  eanred  and  turned 

Other  plsceii 

Agricultural  implements 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder. 

Bies^s  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  whedwriihting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repaying 

Bottling 77: 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Oarnages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  roUk,  factory 

product 

Qothing,  men*8,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Qothmg,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Dyelstuffs  and  extracts 


1 

6 

6 

94 

1 

12 

262 

5 

1 

44 

63 

16 

227 

44 

172 

6 

1 

6 

94 

1 

12 

262 

5 

6 

6 
2 

1 

1 
41 

4 

28 

1 

1 

3 

20 

12 

70 

1 

3 

87 
6 

173 

4 

178 
44 
63 
16 

173 

34 

3 

40 

6 

11 

28 
2 
6 
2 

i 

2 

4 

220 

48 

173 

81 

33 

177 

-1 

1 

10 
20 
6 
14 
148 
63 
70 

264 

49 
41 

10 
21 
6 
14 
148 
63 
80 

260 
49 
41 

26 

11 
1 

1 

22 
8 

1 

14 

26 

134 

2 

71 

14 

12 

4 

3 

6 

7 

96 

276 
81 

11 

36 

1 

4 

2 

14 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 
1 

806 

8,813 

67 

4,676 

4,607 
11 

1 

9 
8 

76 
231 

9 
3 

76 
2.M 

4 

1 

8 

21 

78 

41 
1 

1 

22 

236 
2 

18 

10 

20 

9 

5 

784 
10 

10 

20 

9 

6 

l..'{9? 
10 

10 

1 

24 

2 

A 

1 

206 
1 

631 

27 

1.69ft 
10 

1 

1 

68 

14 

U 

17 

6 

1 

6 
2 
1 
2 

7 
1 

6 
2 

1 
2 

7 
1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 
99 

45 
22 

2 

187 

72 

22 

6 

2 
1 
2 

70 
27 

is 

216 

vr 

22 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.^ 
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New  York  State  Depabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Factories  and  Brnploreea  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Countl 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efltab. 


AvBRAOB  Number  or  Waob 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


WomeD . 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Toifd 

No.  in 

Deo. 


Total. 


BENSSEIiAEB  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Other  places — Continued. 

BxplosivM 

Flouring  and  gnat  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .  . 

Furnishing  goods,  men's  .^ 

Furuttare,   cabinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

Hosiery  and  kuit  goods 

Iron  and  stee).  forgings 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

Lumber  and  timber  products 


and 


Millinery,  custom  work i 

Muhioal    inntrumfnts    and    matcriithi,    not. 

speciAed 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Painting,  house,  sign,  eto 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodioals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Shirts 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

TLasmithmg,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

woridng 

TobaooOf  oisars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  ana  cider 

Wood,  oarved  and  turned. 

Woolen  goods 


1 

20 

3 

3 

1 
2 
I 
1 
23 
1 
3 


2 
1 
1 
5 
1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

10 


6 

4 
8 
2 
1 


31 

10 

4 

11 


62 


31 

10, 

4 

64, 


BICHMOKD  COXTNTY. 


,??Blehmond  Borough  of  New  Tork 

City  I : 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrichting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and;  repairing 

Bottling 

Biead  and  other  bakery  products 

Biiok  and  tile 

Bridssa. 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons. 

Cars  and  generBl  diop   construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies.  .^. . . 

Qotning,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Qothlnf,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Coo^rage 

Dyemg  and  cleaning 

Dveingt  and  finishing  textiles 

Eieotnoal  construction  and  repairs 

tingraving  and  die  sinking 

Engraving,  wood 

Fireworks 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Food  preparations , 


27 
18 

56 


72 
4 

8R 

7 

107 

143 
2 

4 

■•••■• 

4 
14 

4 

14 

16 

3 

^i::-" 

2 

3 
86 

2 
4 

78 

*•  '  s;.:.::: 

99 

4 

4 
180 

170 

9| i 

192 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

421 

1 

3 

18 

48 

373 

418 
15 

2 

2 
11 
11 
12 
29 

1 

11 

10 

11 

15 

12 
27 

2 

•  . .  •  •  • 

24 
152 

602 
2 

5.464 
17 
11 
19 
58 
14 
16 
94 
38 
12 
428 
73 

100 
80 

4 

3 

177 

8 

13 

6 

881 

55 

6,400 
17 
48 
19 
58 
14 
16 
98 
88 
12 
428 
73 

100 

30 

30 

8 

3 

861 

11 

13 

6 

6.726 
17 

5 
17 

37 

89 
12 

48 

58 

62 

12 

11 

18 

45 
1 

4 

97 

1 

12 

66 

307 

11 

69 

n 

85 

29 

28 

1 
2 
1 

"so 

4 

16 
8 
8 

5 

1 
8 

184 
3 

302 
13 
18 

1 

6 

1 

2 
1 

'?36 

68 

6 

63 

34 

333 

68 

3 

338 
69 

1 

2 

iN.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII«— -Factories  and  EmplOTeee  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlee— 

OontinneA. 


LOCAUTY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EdUb. 


averaqb  numbbr  of  yfaqm 
Eabnbbs  in  Jvnb. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


BIGHIEOND  GOUMTY — Concluded. 


pre- 


Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  . 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and 

serving 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Glass,  cutting,  Gaining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Ice,  manufactured 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific .... 
Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and 

rivets 

Iron  work,  arohitectuxal  and  ornamental. . . 

Japanning 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Leather  goods 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Look  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-^ass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Uarble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery  and  laoe  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Mirrors 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Needles  and  pins. 

Oil,  lard 

OUeloth,  floor 

Optical  goods 

Punting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Fsints 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specdfied 

TBper  nanaing 

Patent  medicines  and  eompounds 


Pnving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Ptekles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plastering  and  stuoco  woric 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Poeketbooks 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  pdblishing,  newspapere  and 

periodieals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Soales  and  balances 

Shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Smelting  and  refining,  not  from  the  on. . . 
Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Toys  ana  games 

Typewriten  and  supplies. 

TmibreUas  and  canes 

Varnish 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 
Wood,  car^'ed  and  turned 


6 

1 
1 

14 
1 
1 

If 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 

1 
2 

17 
1 
5 

12 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

52 
2 
1 

2\ 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 

32 
1 
2 
9 

8 
8 

11 
1 
2 

11 
2 
1 

15 
17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 


83 

83 

100 
345 

22 
5 

17 
2 

2 

108 

100 

3 

4 
22 

336 

6 

887 

18 

5 

6 

17 

::::::::  :  :::: 

5 

2 



' 

2 

2 
2 

16 

2 

2 

* 

2 
56 

2 
301 
210 

1 

1 

50 

12 

159 

4 

8 

84 

60 

80 

6 

1 

10 

513 

4 

16 
2 

40|     1 

61 
2 

295 

200 

4 

2 

206 
199 

1 

1 

1 

•••*•" 

1 

50 

60 

12 

14 

159 

• 

144 

4 



4 

34 

8 

6 
20 

40 
30 

20 

•  >..«• 

60 
80 

6 

3 

1 

I 

10 

10 

475 

38 

...... 

518 
1 

200 
34 

219 
2 
3 

153 

i 

24 

50 


3 

8 

201 
58 

277 
2 
6 

153 
8 

138 
80 

804 
8 
6 

168 

8 

8 

1 

1 
160 

1 

158 

2 

lis 

229 
24 

42 

2 

229 
26 

42 

5 

9 

3 

574 

493 

57 

40 

64 
14 

3 

20 

12 

107 

3 

261 
26 

56 

5 

5 

9 

7 

3 

I 

8 

574 

506 

493 

•• 

404 

37 

40 

20 

.••.•• 

1     64 
40 

54 

1 

1 

38 

12 
3 

2 

1 

11 
3 

20 

20 

12 

t 

12 

98 
3 

9i 

112 
3 

17i 


171 


18 


(N.  B. — The  manufacture' of  gas  is  not' included  in  this  table.] 


New  Yobk  Statb  Department  of  Lasok 


Table  XII.-Faetarlei>  a>d  Bn 

EEt>b. 

Atbraqb  Number  or  Waob 

LOCAI.ITY  AND  I»DU8THY. 

Men.     ■Women.     ^"5°  '  Tolil. 

,=.  [     ■ 

BOOKLAND  COXTHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL... 


elnrightini I 

work  and  npairinci  I 


Droduet* 

nop  prodtwti ( 

kioi,  repairini  and' 

prcidaeta,  fDoindist' 


17  npaiiiiw 

Kruk t 

naysta  uid  tricycle  repurinir. 1 

BUskniiHhIng  sod  wbMlinriihIllifl | 

Boota  ud  ahoM.  ouTCom  work  uidivpaltlni 
Bom*  and  ihoFf.fiutont  product 


Braad  aod  othar  umt?  produeta 

OarpMtarfu. I 

C«Tla(M  and  wasona 

"  '"          aa'a,  aiuloni  work  and  npairing, 
in'a,  fastory  products I 


and  machine  ahop  prodiHts 

1,  cabinet  "■■"■'§,   repairins  and 

apholneiioK 

roridture,  factcrrr  prodnst 

Boalarr  and  knii  londa  

Look  and  funtmit  ninjc- .  -  - ,,,-.-.., 

Liimher.  plaoiu  mlU  prodoota,  InelDding 
saih,  doori  and  blinda 


1    I.81; 

i    \ 

i  '-^ 



3: 

24 

1,860 

; 

3,282 
253 



34 



; 

'1 

2              3 

:i 

i         i( 

11 

MM 

17; 

la; 

i 

a: 

136 

m 

<1 

7 

f 

Ifl 

2( 
11 

EI 

1             fl 

1      "i 

3; 

1 

3 

2H 

B 

». 

It  [noluded  in  thiB  tablp] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


Elmployees  la  ITrbaa  Centers,  by  Coaatlei 
Continmed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTHY. 


EiPtab. 


ATUtAor  NnifBBB  or  Waqk 
Earnvu  in  Junr. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
Id. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 
.Dec. 


BOCSLANB  COtnrTT— Concluded. 


MssonrsTj  briok  and  atone 

Mattvaaaea  and  apring  beds 

Millinery,  ouatom  work 

Mineral  and  aoda  watera 

Monumenta  and  tombaioDaa. 

Muaical  inatmmanta,  oirsana and  materials.. 

Fainting,  houae,  algn,  eto. 

Photof^raphy 

Plumbing,  na  and  ateam  fitting 

Printing  and  publiahing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publiahing,  newapaiiera  and 

periodioala 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus 

Tobaooo,  dgars  and  cigarettea 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Other  plaees 

Artificial  featlkera  and  flowers 

Blaoksmithing  and  whei^lwrigfating 

Boots  and  shoes,  eustom  vroric  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Brick  and  tile 

Canpentering 

Cutlery  and  ed(ie  tools 

Dveing  and  fimahing  textiles 

Flavoring eztraicts '..'.,'. .,.'.. ..'...'.] 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquors,  distilled 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

MineraTand  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materiala 

Pipes,  tobacco. 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publiahing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Pulp  goods 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shoddy.. 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  chewinR,  smoking  and  snufT 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes 

Tods,  not  dsewhere  specified 

Umbrellaa  and  canes    

Tinegar  and  dder 


1 

1 

3 

1 
o 

i 

8 
1 
7 
1 

8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
3 

117 
1 
2fi 
1 
5 
1 
11 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
7 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


82 

32 

28 

1 
2 

1 
1 

37 
1 

41 

6 

7 
2 
] 

1 
37 

1 
41 

3 

2 
1 

a 

1 

29 

22 

1 

11 

33 

1 

83 
1 

83 
3 
2 
1 

2,761 

4 
5 

33 
3 
2 

1 

3.049 
6 
6 

12 

1 

2 

1 

225 
2 

63 

2,887 
12 

6f> 

24 

4 

83 

106 

679 
21 

6 

685 
21 

101 
32 

4 

699 

1 

1 

8 

M4 

136 

87 

772 
3 
9 
8 

564 

778 
1 

8 

16 
8 

680 

A 

4 

4 

2 

11 

83 

2 

1 

11 

83 

2 

1 

7 

68 

2 

"iii 

1 

1 
M4 

1 
387 

2 

1 

20 
19 

2 

1 
20 
20 

1 

1 

5 

1 

17 

21 

76 

5 

2 

62 

i 

13 

21 

3 
140 

5 

16 

4 
154 

g 

12 

,  2 

1 

iJ 

1 

i.'i 

2 

1 
1 

14 

1 

5 

[N.  B.— -The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Nbw  Tore  State  Depabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faetories  and 


Eiaploreea  in  Urban  Centers^  br  Coanti 
Oontlnved. 


LOCAI.ITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efltab 


ATVR40B  NnVBKR  OW  WaOB 

Eabncos  tm  Jttxb. 


Men. 


Women. 


dren 
under 

in. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


ST.  LAWBSNGE  C017NTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Ogdenabnrg 

AwninRS,  tents  and  saDs 

^eyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blackamithing  and  wheelwrightin^ 

Bookbindinff  and  blank  book  making. ...;-. 

Boots  and  iiboefl,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Brasswars. , 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Briok  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

ClwmiealB. 

Clothing,  men's,  onstom  work  and  repairing, 

Oothing,  women's,  dressmakinir ! 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Coffins,  burial  cases  and  undertakers'  goods. 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Flouring  and  grifit  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Fur  goods. 

Farmtnre,  caMoet  making,  repainng  and 
upholstering . ; 

Glass,  cutting^f  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Glores  and  mittens. 

Leather,  tanned,  enrried  and  finished 

lime  and  cement 

liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  pUniniK  mm  products,  including 
aaah,  doors  and  blinds 

Ifasonry,  briok  and  stone 

Matches 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

MiUifiery,  custom  w<vk 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  torobetmiee 

PaintlBg,  house,  rfgn,  etc 

Paints 

Patent  medicinea  and  compounds 

Pavlnie  and  paving  mateiials 

Photography 

numbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  eotta  and  fire  day  prodoots. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  new8pi4>eni  and 
periodicals ^ 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Silverware 

Sporting  goods 

Unsmitnmg,  ooppersraithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 


860 

106 
1 

3,701 
010 

480 

*r   303 

28 
14 

4,308 

;   1.236 

1 , , , , , , 

3.050 
077 

2 

14 

1 

7 

3 

8 

2 

29 

16 

5 

62 

; 

44 

le 

1 
o 

1 
9 

1 

1 

I 

a 

5 

7 

1 

r 

1 

0 
1 

14i     1 

37 

A 

1 

fi 

0 

1 

16 

1 

1 

3 

17 

2 

10 

6 

7 

5 

1 

22 

1 

17 

83 

It 

4 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1( 

2J 

82 

13' 

i 

2: 

10 

7 
15 
2 
1 
3 
1 

16 

32 

127 



1 

:::::: 

17 

20 

135 

6 

2 

21 

1 
5 

1 

i 

2 
18 

() 

27 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 
20 

1 
11 

2 

240 

117 

12 

1 

47 
20 

1 
11 

2 

252 

117 
87 

1 

1 
1 

30 

"8 

56 
42 

9 

1 

11 

2 

2 

5 

4 

8 

181 
55 

1 
1 

■"*  25 

87 

8 
1 

2 

2 

22 

5 

4 

2 
22 

•  ii 

•  ••■•■ 

81 
2 
S 

22 
5 

? 

6 
22 

82 

1 

2 

1 

11 

8 

1 

1 
2 

8 

•••••• 

8 

2 
6 

4 

0 
14 

1 

2 

1 

28 

2 

2 

101 

7 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

12 

52 
2 

8 

2 

101 
7 

I 

13 

2 

ft 

43 

1 

1 

3 

8 

*  *  *  t  •  ■   ■ 

1 

12 

[\.  B     The  manufacture  of  gas  li  not  included  In  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Employees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntiei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INBU8TRY. 


Estab. 


Atxraos  Nuhbto  of  Waov 
EABNXiUi  IN  Juint. 


Men. 


Women. 


CM]- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


ST.    ULWBENCB    COTJNTT— Concltsded. 


OftdensburfT — Continttsd  . 

Tohaooo,  dJEsn  and  asaiettea 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing. . 
Woolen  goods 


repairing 


Other  plaees 

Agxteultoialimplement* 

Baking  and  yeaiet  powdera 

Bicyde  and  tzteyde  mpairing 

BlaokaoiitbiDg  and  wheels  riahtiog 
Boots  and  ahoea,  custom  work  anoT 

Bottling 

Bozea,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

CanliHees  and  wagons. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product  

(Nothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Coffins,  ourial  cases  and  undertakers'  good^ 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  ffrist  mill  products. 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding. 

Leather,  tanned,  curriedfand  finished 

L^ne  and  cement 

Loek  and  gunsmithing 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  including 

saah,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

MUlinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  piup 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Printing  and  pubHshinjr,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishmg,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Pmp  goods 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Starch • 

X  i^yioefmy. .  ....•...•■•..•^.......•.... 

TInsmithing,  eoppersmitbing  and  sheet  iron 

worldng 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  dgarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  earved  and  turned 

Woolen  goods 


10 

1 

28 
6 
3 

2,872 
13 

4 

1 

28' 

6l 

81 

8,072 
18 
14 

'm 

28 

4 

5 

1 

664 
2 

5 
186 

14 

8 

2,082 
14 

1 
1 

10 

12 

128 
10 

45 
1 
3 

32 
3 

83 

45 
1 
8 

82 
8 

88 

48 
1 

2 

2 

3 

9 

6 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

16 

27 

241 
24 
12 

27 

247 
56 
45 
13 

89 

158 

12 

2 

S 

1 

3 
32 
33 
13 

3 

65 
57 
86 
18 

1 

i 

74 
20 

.30 

2 

49 

1 
74 
?0 

1 
80 

2 
49 

6 

6 

57 

38 

1 
5 

2 

1 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

83 

8 

40 

1 

4 

51 

1 

6 

77 
82 
28 

77 
32 
23 

1)7 

8 

86 

5 

15 

1 

78 
10 

965 

85 
223 

i 

79 

•  •■••**  * 

6 

970 

85 

228 

16 

1 

79 

285 
86 

8 

105 

18 
1 

16 

14 

1 

R 

69 

? 

10 

4 
1 

706 
8 
1 
2 

80 
28 

8 

789 
81 

1 

4 

756 

86 

1 

6 
1 

2 

4 

11 
1 
1 

28 

10 

2 

9 

11 
8 

8 

42 

13 

2 

9 

45 

18 

2 

24 

7 

1 

2 

16 

15 

9 

1 

1 

28 

27 

2 
5 

27 
2 

5 

26 

4 

8 

9 

6 

1 

8 

8 

9 

17 

[N.  B. — The  maiiufaeture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.l 
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Nbw  Yobk  State  Department  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faotorlea  and  Employeea  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntles-* 

Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Aybraob  NnifBBR  OF  Waor 
Eabners  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women 


ChU- 

dren 

finder 

16. 


Total. 


Totnl 

No.  in 
D«e. 


SABATOGA  COITNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Balliton  Spa 

Bleyol«  and  trioyole  repairing 

Black  vnitfcing  and  wheelwriKhtinc 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Qothing,  men's,  oustoro  work  and  repairing. 

Cutlery  and  edgjB  tools 

PloariDg  and  grist  mill  products 

Voundiy  and  machine  shop  products 
Leather,  tanned,  currifni  ana  finished 

Lomber  and  timber  products 

HOUnery,  enstom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  hooae.  tiapn,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photngraphy 


Ptombing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodieals 

Mldlery  and  harness. 

Tobaeoo,  eigan  and  eigarettes 

Wateh,  doek  and  je^^ry  repairing 

Corinth 

Bicycle  and  trieyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wri^ting 

Boots  and  shoes,  eustom  work  and  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Qothing,  nMn's^  enstom  work  and  repairing. 

Flouring  and  gnat  mill  products 

Lumber  and  timber  produets 

Millinery,  ouatom  woric 

Perfumery  and  ooemetios 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Shirts 

Tobaeoo,  cigars  and  eigarettes. . . .-. 

Wateh,  oloek  and  jewelry  repaLring 


Blaeksmithmg  and  wheelwri^ting. . . 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhers  specified. 


MeehanlcTllle 

Biosrele  and  trieyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting < 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing! 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products i 

Brick  and  tUe ' 

Carpentering j 

Carriagee  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  nhop  construction  and  re- 1 
pairs  by  steam  railroad  companies i 


S48 

61 
2 
7 

5,470 

998 

1 
8 

i   2.166 

22 

1 

107 

4 
1 

7.733 

1.024 

2 

8 

7.167 
984 

6 

3 

? 

6 

74 

190 

6 

5 

6 

74 

56 

1 

4 

12 
190 

4 

4 

0 

1 

210 

2 

2 

\1 

393 

3 

i 

19 
253 

1 
3 

1 

13 

1 

4 

11 

395 

4 

14 

2 

19 

255 

1 

12 

1 
2 
3 

1 
5 

i 

14 

2 

i 

892 

4 
7 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

247 
2 

4 
1 

3 
1 

3 
2 

2 
3 

5 

If 

4 

IS 
1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

23 

1 

16 
2 

1 

2 

18 
2 

1 

72 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

4 

4 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

] 

1 
2 

1 
-2 

i 

1 

2 

1 

47 

] 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

83 

1 

8 

9 

70 

958 

1 
6 
1 
7 
110 
39 
3 

83 

1 

3 

9 

70 

1,222 

1 

84 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

7D 

66 
2 

* 

257 

7 

1,010 
1 

5 

6 

1 
7 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 
8 

i     6 

t 

116 
39 

84 
16 

li 

1 

3 

2 

1' 


531 


^4 


49 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and 


BSmployees  In  ITrbaii  Centers,  br  Comttlei 
CoBtlnaed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Entab. 


Attoaox  Numbkr  of  Waob 
EABNKRa  IN  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 

dren 

under 

Ifl. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


SABATOOA  COUNTY— Continued. 


MechanlcYllle — Cantinusd. 
-Choeae,  butter  and  condensed  mUk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

1]|veing  and  finishing  textiles 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

lime  and  cement 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

aaab,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

f^aper  and  wood  pulp 

Pbotofjraphy 

Plumbmg.  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publirhin^,  book  and  job   . . . , 
Frintinff  and  publishmg,  newpapers  and' 

periodicals 

Doofing  and  roofing  materials 

fladdlery  and  harness. 

Shirts 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Saratoga  Sprinss 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacking 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  malang 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Botes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

<3arpenterinB 

"Oarriaget  and  wagooB 

•Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

dothin|;,  women's,  factory  prodnet 

Confectionery 

Kleetrioal  construction  and  repairs 

Soaring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  uiop  prodaets 

Ftamiture,  cabinet  makfaig,  repalrfaig  and 

qphc^ering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

•Glass 

Hand  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Ijumber,  planing  miU  products,  hicduding 

s«h,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  bride  and  stone 

Mplineiy,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

I'aving  and  paving  materials 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
? 
6 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

169 
6 
1 

17 
1 

10 
2 
] 
6 
8 
2 
1 

15 

12 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 

7 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
12 
2 
1 


2 

2 
2? 

2 

6 

5 

12 

9 

y 

16 

117 
3 

131 

248 
3 

05 
62 

1 
6 
3 
2 
2 
434 
6 
20 
1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

76 

160 
4 

96 

81 

62 

g 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3P7 
6 

37 

■ 

434 
6 

20 

17 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

ft 

2 

2 

2 

73 



, 

92 

668 
12 

382 

8 

1.053 
12 

870 
2 

24 

24 

1 
7 
7 
9 
61 
63 

17 

7 

1 

A 

7 

5 

9 

g 

42 
63 

19 

67 
80 

3 

2 

2 

88 

52 

224 

1 

37 

ii 

1 

1 

52 

209 

1 

21 

89 

224 

1 

2 

2 
68 

17 
11 

2 

64 

16 
9 

4 

2 
2 

57 

6 

11 

6 

17 

10 

17 

15 

6 

. 

6 
19 
16 

2 

74 

103 

5 

i4 

2 

19 

i 

14 

13 

2 

73 

51 

5 

1 
52 

23 

116 

IN.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  Included  in  this  table.] 
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New  York  Statb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faotorles  and  Bmployees  in  Vrbaji  Centers,  by  Countlei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eftab. 


I 


AVERAGIB  NtTMBER  OP  WaOB 

Earners  in  Junb. 


Men.      Women. 


SABATOGA  CDUJBS^TT— Continaed. 


Samtosa  Springs — Continued. 
Photocraphy. 


Plumrang,  n«  and  B^^ann  fitting; 

Prinf  ing  ana  pubUabinjSi  book  and  job 

Printing  and  puUiihing,  newspaper*  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Soap  and  candles 

Surgical  instruments 

Tobaceo,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  Jewelry  repairing 


South  Glens  Falls 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting. 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products . . 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting . . . 


Watev^ord 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing. 

Blacking^ 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting 

Bone,  ivory  and  lampblack 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Qothing,  women's,  dressmakinff 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  proauct 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dyeing  and  deaning 

Foundry  and  maohme  shop  produets 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  produets 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  induding 

sash,  GOors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  houss,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing;  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dears  and  dsarettes 

Tools,  not  dsewbere  specified 

VUieear  and  dder 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 


Other  places 

Agriculturalimplements 

Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Blacksmithing  ana  whedwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 


5 

11 

3 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
6 

7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

68 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
9 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

168 
2 
1 
81 
8 
1 


6 

84 

6 

49 
9 

1 

7 

84 

7 

50 
9 
3 

66 

1 
1 

e 

28 
8 

3 

8 

2 
28 

7 

176 

1 

16 

1 

17 
24 

7 

176 

1 

14 

16 

7 

169 

9 
165 

9 
165 

9 

160 

899 

994 

63 

1.956 

1.878 

2 
2 
1 
16 
1 
6 
2 
4 

6 

2 

8 

12 

216 

490 

89 

8 

i 

2 
2 
1 

28 
2 
6 
2 
4 
6 

20 
2 
8 

16 

217 

1.498 

89 

3 

1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

6 

7 
1 

28 
S 
1 

1 

2 

6 
16 

....•'. 

4 
90 

12 

4 

1 

965 

""68 

8 

184 

1,466 

60 

1 

1 

1 

43 
16 

2 

6 

49 
15 

2 

40 

11 

^, 

8 

3 

23 

2 

3 

3 

25 

2 

8 

2 

2 

21 
2 

1.673 

9 

12 

8 

499 

80 

2.202 

9 

32 

8 

2,100 
12 

20 

26 
10 

P 
140 

4 

2 

is 

140 

16 
88 

Brick  and  tile -«  * '  4' 

(N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  tsble.] 
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Table  XII.^FAotorleB  and  Bmployees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntie*-* 

Continued* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUBTRV. 


Ertab. 


AvsRAQB  NumiKB  ov  Waos 
Eabkkbs  m  Juws. 


Men. 


WoiDen. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


BABATOGA  COXnTTT-^^Joneladed. 


Other  places — ConHnttsd, 

CaxT>entering 

Carriages  and  wagona 

Charcoal 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Cotton  goods 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  gri^t  mill  products 

Foundry  aod  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 


upholstering. 
'  tall( 


Orease  and  taiiow 

Horiery  and  knit  goods 

lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paperhangin^ 

Patent  medicmes  and  compounds 

Photospiphy 

Flumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodioals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Thismitmng,  ooppersmxthing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cktars  and  olgarettes 

Vinenr  ana  elder 

Waieh,  doek  and  Jewelzy  repairing 
Woolen  goods I 


1 

5 
3 

1 

3 

1 
101 

5 
3 

1 

3 

1 
515 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

311 

13 

55« 

20 

8 
30 

1 

2 

01 

3 
151 

1 
100 

8 
30 

1 

2 
245 

3 
151 

1 
100 

0 

2 

47 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 
1 

150 

4 

108 
3 

35 

110 

1 

1 

28 

1 

8 
1 

12 

1 

13 

0 

1 

1 

1 
773 
100 

i 

783 
113 

12 

1 
1 

10 
3 

""io 

784 
104 

1 

2 

'""••••• 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

80BBHE0TADY  OOXTNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL.. 


Sdieneetady 

AgrieuHural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bieyde  and  trioyde  repairing. 

BIsekwnHhing  and  whedwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottlins 

Bores,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bucery  produets 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Carpentering 

il^rriages  and  wagons 

Oars  and  general  shop  eonst  ruction  and  re- 
pairs by  street  railroad  companies 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Qothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 


448 

887 
1 
1 
6 

16 

28 
7 
1 

17 
4 

80 
2 

1 
81 
38 

1 


8,408 

8,820 
100 

1,006 
661 

72 

87 

6 
11 

2 

28 

12 

10 

40 

37 

285 

0 
2 

i 

70 
14 

15 

04 

263 

2 

6 

0,576 

4,418 

100 

8 

11 

281 

12 

10 

14 

42 

-    88 

286 

4 

4 

04 

07 

283 


0.676 
4,786 


1 

8 

34 

12 

17 
18 
48 
46 
165 
2 

4 

03 

02 

207 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Kew  York  State  Departmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Faotorlea  and  Bmployees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntles— 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Entab. 


Atbragk  Numbkr  of  Wage 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

drpo 

under 

ItJ. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


SCHENECTADY  COUNTY— Continued. 


and 


Scheneetady— CoTiftnued. 

Confeotionery 

EleetricMd  appamtua  and  supplies 

Eleotrieid  constructioii  and  repairs .... 

Eleotioplating. 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

Gloves  and  mittens.. 

Hammocks 

Hats  and  caps,  not  induding  fur  hats  and 

wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  spe«i« 

fied 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock^and  gunsmlthing 

Looking-guun  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planins  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  ana  blinds. 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  briek  snd  Hone 

Millinery,  custom  woric 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Painting,  house,  rfgn,  etc, 

Psints. 

Paperhan^f^ 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publiahmg,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Slurts 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Varnish 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 


Other  places 

Blacksmithing-and  wheel wrigbting 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Briok  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Greaw  and  tallow 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


7 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 

7 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 

2 
1 
20 
12 
8 
3 
1 
40 
1 
2 
3 
6 
1 
7 
G 

5 
3 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4 
11. 

1 

1, 

8 


9' 

20^ 
11 


6 
2,233 

8 
3 


1 
11 


62 

25 

189 


14 
9 


201 


1 
65 


5 

150 

10 

41 

18 

5 

1 


1 

7 

41 

1 


6 


56 

14 

1 

i; 

2. 

11 
1 


4.678 
7 
2 

25 
8 

83 
2 


1 
2 

4; 
1 


1, 
4.431 
6 
lOl 


1 
61 


1 
13 


60 
2 


1 

is 


IQ 


6 


4 

103 

11 


6 
2,233 

8 
10 


1 
11 


1 

64 

25 

189 

62 

16 

9 


203 
1 


19 
65 


446 


85 


6 

161 

10 

62 

18 

5 

1 


7 

45 

1 


430, 


27 


6 

5.158 
7 
2 

25 
8 

83 
2 

1 
4.888, 

fil 
10' 


6 

138 

9 


6 
2.502 

8 
10 


160 

1 
9 
1 
2 

64 

ft 

124 

57 

11 

9 


92 
1 


20 
300 


7 

122 

5 

62 
21 

4 
2 


6 

7 

44 

1 


4,940 
5 
2 

4 

4 

89 

2 

1 

4,732 

8 

4 
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Table  XII.— >Factorlea  and 


Brnployeea  in  Urban  Center*,  hy  Coantlei 
Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ef>tab. 


AVERAOB  NUMBKR  OF  WaOE 

EAHNXRa  IN  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total, 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


SCHENECTAPT  OOTJNTY— Concluded. 


Other  pUicefl — CaniinMd. 

Lumber  and  timoer  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  briok  and  stone 

Painting,  house,  aicn,  etc 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlenr  and  hsmoss. 

Tiosmit-oing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Vhiegar  and  eider 


5 

2 
30 
23 

4 
42 

2 

2 
30 
23 

4 
65 

2 

1 

3a 

4 

42 

2 

I 

2 
1 

15 

8 

64 
2 

] 

1 

1 

SCHOHARIE    COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL,. 


Ajpioultural  implements 

Bioycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaicksraithing  and  wbeelwrighting 

BootK  and  shoee,  custom  work  anoT  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Qothing,  men's,  factory  product 

dothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products.. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  ouU  produois,  indudiug 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

MiUinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monum«>nts  and  tombstones 

Hioioi^pby 

Pliimbmg,  gas  and  rteam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publisliing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgar*  and  dgarettes 

Vinegar  and  dder 

Umbrellas  and  oane.s 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

[K.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 

32 


51 
3 

438 
23 

178 

4 

620 
23 

3 

68 

14 

1 
2 
1 

1 

14 
1 
2 
1 
2 

10 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

20 
2 

21 
6 
1 

i 

10 
6 

3 

10 

148 

60 

18 
26 

4 

6 

29 
2 

21 
11 

6 
14 

1 
10 

6 

3 

10 

148 

50 

18 
26 
18 

4 
6 

3 

12 

2 

1 
8 
3 

6 

4 
14 

27 

4 

8 

2 

1 

31 

2 

, . 

4 

........ 

11 
1 

17 

1 

2 

4 

2 

5 

1 

15 
5 
5 
1 

11 
5 

5 
3 

20 
5- 

1 

9 
? 

1 
4 

1 

i      1 

0 

j 

5> 

1 
12 

108 

1 

109 

11 
5 

4 

4 

1 
5 

7 

1 

23     1 
1...... 

.  ■'   3li 
1' 

580 
21 


12 


2 

1 

18 

1 

10 
11 

2 
14 

1 
28 

3 

3 

10 

100 

30 

10 

48 

9 

4 
A 
1 
5 

4 

21 

2 

3 

119 

10 
5 
1 

15 
1 


is  not  induded  in  t  hia  table.] 
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Nbw  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


Table  XII.-*Fa«torles  and  Employees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Countlei 

Continved. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbbaok  Numm  of  Waqs 
Eabnxbs  in  Jumb. 


Men. 


Women. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


BCHU  YLXB  OOUNTT. 

168  826f 


Baaketa,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blackemithing  and  wheelwriehtins. . 
Boots  and  ehoea,  custom  work  andTrepairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Bridges 

Carpentering 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

i  ^  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  aud  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hardware , . . . 

House    furnishing    goods,    not    elsewhere 

specified 

Liquors,  vinous 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  Miods 

Malt... 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  rteam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

€alt 


Tinsmithing,  coppomnitUng  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  oiffars  and  cigarettes 

Vinenr  ana  dder 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 


6 

2 

43 

?• 

2 

1, 
1 

I 

21 

ti 

1 
1 
3 

i: 

ISi 

2' 

1| 
l| 

l| 

1, 

15 

1 
2 
9 
1 

1 
2 
1 

5 

4 
2 

8 

4 
8 
8 


46 
2 
7 
3 
2 
1 

24 
1 

4 

7 


59 

10 

1 

28 

1 
5 


8 


8 

6 

66 

18 
6 


Cha- 

dren 

under 

16. 


90 

20 


01 


10 


6 


13 


Total. 


2 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec 


4ia 

66 

? 

3 

2 

1 

24 


4 

Ifl 
21 


2 

7 


61 

IC 

1 

2i 


IC 


407 

16 
1 
8 
8 
2 
1 

30 


1 
16 
12 

2 


3 

2 
8 
2 


67 

10 

1 

12 

1 
9 
9 

4 


16 

8 

140 

9 

7 
2 
8 


8BHBGA  OOXTNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Seneca  Falls 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairing. 

Blackanithing  and  whedwris^ting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  andrepaiiing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Faninr  artides,  not  elsewhere  spedfied 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 


180 

64 
2 

1,781 

1,168 

6 

848 
124 

26 

10 

2,166 

1,887 

4 
6 

8,847 
1,480 

7 

6 

3 

1 

18 

1 

2 

16 
5 

8 

1 

10 

3 

8 

8 

26 

8 

8 

4 

16 

1 

1 

7 

1 

7 
11 
.  * 

4 

8 

81 
6 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  Is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faotorlea  and 


iploxees  In  Urban  Center*,  by  Conntlei 
Continued. 


tf 

AVXRAGB  NUICBBR  OF 

Eabmbrb  in  Jum 

Waob 

i. 

• 

EHab. 

Total 

No.i» 

Dec 

ND  INDUSTRY. 

chn. 

Men. 

Womao. 

dien 

Total. 

^is."" 

BENBGA    COUJNTY— Continued. 


Seneca  Fails— ConMnuai. 

Foundry  and  maohine  shop  prodnots 

Fumitnref  oafainet  making,  repaiiinB  and 

uphcdBtering 

Leather  roods 

Look  anq  cimsniithinK 

Masonry,  briek  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstonaa 

Painting,  house,  agn,  ete. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Rules,  iyory  and  wood 

Saddlery  and  harness .^ 

Stationeipr  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 
llnsmithmg,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 

Waterloo 

Bioyde  and  tricycle  repairing. 

Blackamithing  and  wheelwiighting 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Biiok  and  toe 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Garpenterinr 

Carnage  ana  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repaiifaig. 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Malt 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Mudcal  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Photography 

Printing  and  pubHsUng,  Dcwapapers  and 

Saddlery  and  harness. ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Tlosmitmng,  ooppemnHhing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  dgaxettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods. . . . .- 

Other  placet 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bleyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blaeksmithing  and  whedwrighting 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

OieiMs,  butter  and  o^mdenlled  milk 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Ootbing,  women's,  dressmaking .1 

FertlHsera 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. ' 

(N.  B.— The  manufacture  of 


7 
2 

807 

1 
4 

31 

028 

1 
7 

1,014 

1 
1 

3 

7 

1 

25 

i 

6 

4 

10 

35 

2 

10 
20 

4 
4 

4 

? 

60 

523 

1 
3 
1 
5 

■  •  •   ■ 

26 

5 
1 
6 
4 

10 

38 

2 

17 

50 

4 

8 

4 

2 

1 

80 

762 
1 
3 
1 
5 

28 

4 

1 

5 

6 
1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 
] 

3 

•  «•••• 

48 
2 

3 

1 
2 

7 
33 

6 

19 
61 

4 

1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

86 
1 

20 
218 

16 

12a 
726 

4 

8 

2 

1 

T 

1 

2 

7 

83 

118 

2 

6 

16 

15 

2 

00 

1 

1 

8 

14 

1 

204 

106 
2 

7 

88 

122 

4 

6 

16 

16 

3 

2 

00 

2 

8 
1 

8 

14 

1 

415 

116 

5 

2 

] 

88 

1 
2 

4 
2 

122 
8 

8 

2 

10 

1 

8 
1 

8 

8 

2 

1 

00 

1 

1 
2 

2 
8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

2 

18 

1 

1 

1 

80 
2 
1 

100 

11 
8 

12 

416 

•1 
8 

18 

5 
13 
16 

6 
18 
16 

6 

8 

8 

8 

1            " 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

7 

7 

\  'a 

is  not  included  in  this  table.)     x .    _  T  3L  . 
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New  York  State  Department  op  Labor 


^able  XIL^Factoriea  and  ESmplorees  ia  Urban  Centers,  bT  Countlei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


F^tab. 


Aykraqe  NmiBKii  of  Wags 
Earners  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

drcD 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  Id 

Dec. 


SBNECA    COXJNTT^Concluded. 


Other  vlAces— Continued. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Hardware,  saddlery 

Liquors,  distilled 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

If  arble  and  stone  work 

Masonty.  brick  and  stone 

IflUinery.  oustom  work 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Tlumbing.  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
peTiodioals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Soap  and  candles 

Tinsmithing.  coppersmlthlng  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  eider 

'Wf^tch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 


1 
1 
1- 

SI 
li 
1 
6! 

II 

il 

li 

i 

li 

i 


4 

-  4 

2 

20 

20 

11 
7 
3 

26 

11 

12 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 
4 

A 

■■■■■■ 

2 

;:::':i::::::' 

1 

1 1 : 

:::::::.|:  :::!:-:::  : 

1 

5 
3 

1 
1 

6 
4 

8 
6 
1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 
1 

STEUBEN   COXJNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


ComtnfC 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

filacksmitMng  and  wheelwriffhting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Gars  and   general  riiop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products . . . 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

•Confectionery 

'Cocnera«s 

Dyeini^  and  cleaning 

Fiavonnc  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Flimiture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

opholsterhig 

•Om»  machines  and  meters 

Olasft. 

OlasB.  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Lookinn-gleee  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  odll  products,  including 

sash,  doora  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Muacal    instruments    and    materials,    not 

specified 

Painting,  house,  agn,  etc 


781 

187 

4 

4,397 

1.636 
6 
3 

1 

9 

7 

96 

240 

792 
147 

50 
22 

5,239 

1,805 

6 

3 

1 

10 

10 

96 

242 

5,167 
2.100 

9 

* 

4 

3 

1 

4 

6 
6 

1 
8 

10 
10 
96 

1 
1 

2 

264 

8 

14 

i 

10 

4 

13 

12 

2 

27 

26 

9 
1 

4 

12 

3 

10 

4 
1 

IS 

1 

10 

1 

7 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

8 
129 

1 

8 
129 

1 

8 

6 

141 

2 

2 

] 

t 

] 
6 

1 
2 

308 
506 

41 

12 
23 

3 

80 

43 

1 

""is 

838 

666^ 

1 
41 

12 

23 

23 

3 

447 
682 

1 
89 

1 

12 

3 

30 

8 
2 

23 

28 
2 

1 

1 

5 

32 

si 

ii 

[N.  B.— The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  ESmployeea  In  Urban  Centem,  by  Coantles— 

Contlnaed. 


LOpALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab. 


AYBRAOB   NuifBBR  OF  WaOB 

Earnbbs  im  Junk. 


Men. 


Womeo. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Totftl. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


STEXTBEK  COUNTY— Continued. 


Gomlns — Coniinvsd. 

Photomphy 

Flumnng,  (as  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  eotta  and  fire  clay  oroduots. 

Printing  and  pabliahiDg,  book  ana  job 

Piinling  and  publiahing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

fiaddlery  and  harness 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 

packing 

Statlonei;^  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. . 

Tinsmithing.  eoppersmithing,  etc 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehandling 

Watch,  (dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


HorneUsTflle 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  raUroad  companies. . . . 
Gars  and  general   shop   construction  and 

repairs  by  street  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  noilk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmakinc 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery ^ 

Bsreing  and  cleaning. J 

Electncal  construction  and  repairs ^ 

Tlouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Fniniture,  factory  prodoet 

OJoves  and  ndttena. 

Hats  and  caps,  not  fnduding  fur  hats  and 

Mwool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  Uinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 


2 
1 
I 
3 

3 
8 

} 

5 
8 
4 
7 

154 
1 
2 
9 
8 
1 
2 
6 
1 
12 
2 

1 


1 
11 
I 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 

1 
.1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 
4 
6 
1 
2 
9 

I 

1 


3 

125 

2 

11 
2 


1 
17 

8: 
101 

4 

1.365 

1 

3 

4 

2 

80 

5 

9 

21 

62 

12 

604 


4 
17 


i 

1 

1 

6 

18 

6 
32 


ao 

26 
15 


207 

3 

13 


1 
27 

7 
2 
1 


17 
2 


2 

2 

3 

2 

125 

85 

2 

6 

8 

4 

467 
2 

13 

40 

17 

1 

26 

67 


100 


28 


1 


1 
17 
16 
14 

4 

1.845 

3 

3 

4 

2 

120 

5 

12 

21 

62 

12 

604 


4 

84 

1 

26 

60 

2 

2 

1 

6 

19 

7 
32 


180 
26 
15 


207 

13 
28 


1 
27] 
7 
31 
1 


18 
2 

2 

1 

14 

19 

265 

4 

1,653 
1 

6 
3 

3 
12 
21 
19 

9 

683 


8 

20 

1 

17 

64 

6 

2 

1 

6 

14 

7 

43 

8 


160 
26 
12 


104 

1 

0 

26 


1 
15 

2 
1 


[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^Faetoriea  and  Bmployeea  In  VrlMtn  Centers,  bx  Conntlei 

Continued. 


LOCALITy  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertab. 


Atcragk  Numbkr  op  Wags 
Eahnkrs  in  Junc. 


Men. 


I  Cfafl* 

Women     ^^ 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


STEUBEN   COUNTT— Continued. 


HornellsTlIle — Continued. 


Plumbing,  ma  and  steam  fitting. 

Pitting  ana  publiiihing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publUhing,  newspapers  and 

periodioals. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

TInamithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaooo,  dgars  and  oigarettes 

Watch,  cloek  and  jewdry  repairins 

Wire  rope,  including  wire  rope  and  cable . . . 

Otlier  places 

AgricultiirBlimplements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blacksuiithing  and  wheelwright  in  cr.    

Roots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

B»>ttUng. .    

Boxea,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Buttons 

Can>enterintf 

Carriage  ana  wagon  materials.. . . 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Cars  and  geDeral  shop  eonstruction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing  wcnnen's,  dressmaking 

ConfeotuMkeiy 

Cooperate 

Dye  stuiis  and  extracts 

ftavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mOl  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

nrving 

Fonlture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Iron  work,  areiiitectura]  and  ornamental. 
Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished. . . . 

Lime  and  cement 

liquors,  -vinous. 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  nuU  productp,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  rign,  etc 

Photography 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gaa  and  steam  fit^inr 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 


I 

41 

2| 
4- 
8 

4 
7 
7 
3 

490 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
«5 
11 
3 
ti 
5 
1 
2 
8 
1 
7 


43 
0 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
43 
6 


2 
1 
4 

2 

16 

1 

3 

76 

9 

1 
14 
1 
4 
A 
7 
2 
8 


24' 

18' 
65' 

12' 
6 
2 

1,396, 

3' 
44 

5t 


26 
1 
7 

20; 

2' 
6' 
20 
26 
38 
13 


49 

4 


8 
2 


81 
102 


1 

18 

111 

133 

122 


2 
185 

233 
3 


8 

0 


?. 
33 


170 


178 


10 


15 


3 

17 


2 

1 

1 

79 


24 
2 

25 

4 

245 

8 

15 

6 

2 

1,589 

7 

6 

63 

A 


18 


4 
20 


27 

1 

7 

22 

4 

6 

107 

26 

38 

13 


50 
8 
3 


8 
2 


31 
102 


1 

18 

111 

133 

140 


2 

185 

233 

7 
20 
1 
8 
h 


16  38  5:  2 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


9 
33 

45 


24 

2S 

2 
•  270 

9 

16 
6 

10 

1,414 

4 

4 

42 

"ii 

2<» 
1 

7 

82 

4 

6 

118 

190 


8 
1 

4 


71 
74 

19 

1 

IS 

106 

145 

US 


1 
184 

48 

6 

12 

»   •  •  • 

5 
3 


9 
22 

47 
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Table  XII.— Faetories  and  Bmplorees  In  Urban  Centers,  br  Connties— 

Continued. 


locauty  and  industry. 


Ertab. 


Atbragk  NtniBBR  OF  Waob 
Eabnbsb  in  Juns. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


STBUBJSK  OOUTNTT— Concluded. 


Other  plaeei — ConHnued. 

Koofinii  and  rooiSnc  materiala. 

Seddleiy  sod  hameei. 

Tinaadtning,  ooppenmithing  and  theet  iron 

working 

Tobaooo,  dgan  and  dgarettes 

Toob,  not  einewhero  ipeeifled 

Vinemr  and  cider 

Waton,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wixe  work,  induding  wire  rope  and  cable.. . 
Wood,  oaryed  and  turned. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


2 

2 
37 

12 
24 

2 

39 

12 
31 

13 
12 

o' 

*i 

18 
1 

7 

" 

3 

11 

1 
1 
8 

1 
6 
8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

89 

8 
38 

1 
10 

1 
11 

8 


SUPFOLX  OOUSTTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAJ. 


Agricultural  implements 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Biosrde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wbedwrightinf . . 
Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 
Boats  and  sDoet»  custom  work  and  repairing 
BottdDg 


Bozos,  tAgBT, 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Bxiek  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clotlung,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing, 

Qothing,  women's,  dressmaidng 

Confeetloneiy 

Cotton  goode 

Fertilisers 

Pish  canning  and  preserving 

Flouring  nod  grist  null  prodnets 

Food  orepararioDs 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  pmdaets 

Fruits  and  Tegetablee,  canning  and  pre- 

^  serving 

Furniture*  cabinet  ipaUng,  lepalilng  and 

5  upholstering. 
aittware. • • 

Ice,  manufaotured 

Instruments,  profcMional  and  sdentiflo. . . 

Kindling  wood 

liquors,  malt 

Look  and  gunsmithing 

Lumber  and  timber  orodueta 

Lumber,  planins  mill  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  ana  blinds. 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 


647 
1 

2,739 

1 

667 
1 
1 

72 

3.37^ 
1 

2,666 

1 

14 

7 
23 
98 

1 

*>1 

22 
18 
71 

n 

26 
297 
491 

2 

1 

i 20 

.... 

1 
3 

■•••  25l 
19 
74 
42 

4 

14 

4 

68 

44 

3 

10 

24 

16 

1 

12 

7 

3 

1 

27 
297 
491 

6 
18 
67 

88 

804 

2 

16 

46 

8 
31 

6 

98 

R 
18 
10 

2 
12 

22 

12 

46 

8 

"i 

6 
286 

8 
68 
10 

2 
12 

62 

12 

21 

8 

16 

34 

5 
8 

6 

6 

2 

I 
1 

145 

42 

101 

8 

1 
22 

60 

18 

1 

8 

2 

7 

2 

6 

40 

4 
7 

1 

4 

8 

16 

16 

1 

] 

1 

8 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

121 

96 
24 
21 
1 
14 

"ii'ie 

6 

121 

96 
24 
21 

1 
60 
11 
16 

6 

119 

9 

47 

T 

10 

4 

8 

1 

2 

16 
10 

86 
11 

60 
6 
8 

9< 

6 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not'induded  in  this  table.] 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Factories  and  SSmployees  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntlei 

Continned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Atsraox  Number  of  Waob 
Eajinkrs  IK  Jdnb. 


Estab. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


SUP70LK   COXTirTT— Concluded. 


Muflical  inBtrumeDts  and  materials,  not 
specified 

Needles  and  pins 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photography 

HcUes,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  day  products. . 

Pooketbooks 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periooioals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood 

linsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Toys  and  games 

UmbreUas  and  canes 

Vinegar  and  dder 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers. . . . 

Watch  cases 

Watch,  dook  and  jewdry  repairing 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 


1 
1 

12 
1 
1 
9 
2 

12 
1 
1 
1 

21 

1 

1 

19 

28 

26 
16 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
18 
3 


3 

3 

106 

3 

46 

52 

"8 

95 

48 

1     49 

1» 

8 

8 

10 

10 
5 

3 

4 

1 

4 

8 

8 
29 

10 

29 

27 

1 

1 

2 

1 

105 

71 

2 

178 

182 

18 

3 

21 

43 

17 

17 
227 

86 

15 

227 

12a 

84 

•  ••••••• 

2 

7^ 

58 

29 

87 

sa 

5 

1 



6 

4 

5 

1 

6 

2a 

10 

5 

15 

15 

2 

480 

89 

"■"io  ""579 

625 

3 

1 

2      6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

SULLIVAN  00TJNT7* 


COUNTY  TOTAL, 


A^cultursl  implements 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  repairmg ^. . . 

Blaoksmithing  and  whe^lwrighting T. . . 

Boots  and  ^oes,  eantom  work  andrepairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carpentering 

Caxiiages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factor^' 
products 

Cnemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  gribt  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving   

Furniture,  cabinet  makiog,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Furs,  dressed 

Gloves  and  mittens. I 

Grease  and  tallow 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquora,  distillea 

Lock  and  gun  smithing 

Lumber  and  timber  products 


302 
1 

597 
2 

31 

7 

635 
2 

61» 
1 

2 

73 
4 

30 

1 
4 
9 
9 

25 
44 

4 
5 
2 
6 

1 

2 

32 

1 
5 
9 
9 

26 
44 
4 
5 
2 
6 
2 

27 

2 
5 

1 

9 

19 

8 

6- 

19 
4 

1 

14 
55 

3 

t 

1 

s 

2 

1 

30 

IR 

1 
I 

1 

2 

20 

2 
1 

4 
4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

J 

1 
1 

1 

•  •••■••• 

14 

14 

1 

34 

12 
1 

1 

34 

44 

1 

1 

1 
133 

1 
183 

1 

46 

145 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.l 
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Table  XII.— EVtetories  and  'Brnployees  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Counties— 

Conttnned. 


LGCAIiITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


ArmAGK  NuMBXB  or  Waqk 
Earnxrb  xii  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


8TTLUVAN  COXTNTY— Concluded. 


Lumber,  planins  ndll  products,  Including 
■ash,  doors  ana  blinda 

Marble  and  sbone  work 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones I 

Musioal  instruments  and  materials,  not 
specified 

Painting,  house,  mga,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 


Photo^aphy 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periooieals ^ 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Tlnamithing;  o<Y>pcnimithing  and  sheet  iron 

working. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Uphcdsteiing  materials 

Vinenr  and  cider 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 


4 

11 
166 

11 

166 

10 

6 

14 

23 

1 

115 

9 
3 
2 

6 

10 

1 

8 

4 
3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

•  • 

2 

1 

25 

25 

1 
2 

13 
5 

17 

21 

4 

25 

2 
1 

2 

9 

4 

17 
19 

4 

1 

1 
2 

7 
10 

9 

2 

2 

1 

13 
3 

18 

6 
1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

8 

2 

12 

12 

ii 

TIOGA  OOUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Owego 

Bicycle  and  tricyde  reoaifiBg. 

BlaoksniHbing  and  whedwrichting 

Boots  and  shoeA.  custom  wont  and  repaifing 

Bottlhig 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Bridges 

Carriages  and  wagona 


Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

products 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twine 

^eing  and  cleaning 


les. 


and 


Ploiiring  and  gri/it  mill  oroduets. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .  . 
Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

-Qas  and  lamp  fixtures 

XiSather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds. 

MiUinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstoneo 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Photo^phy 

Plumhmgt  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodieah 


277 

81 
3 

839 

392 
4 
5 

154 
28 

11 
6 

1.004 

426 
4 
5 

927 

382 
3 

8 
5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

85 

120 

20 
5 

1 
2 

2 

7 

85 

120 

21 

14 
3 
2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

53 

3 



116 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 
9 
2 

21 

14 

1 
1 

i 

1 

4 

3 
10 

1 
15 
10 

6 

4 

•  •  "b  •  •  •  • 

9 

4 
1 
6 

1 

22 

3 
10 

1 
20 
10 

5 

4 

11 
9 
4 
2 
6 
1 

22 

2 

10 

2 

6 

7 
1 

1 

4 

20 
10 

2 

5 

1 

4 

4 
2 

11 



8 
2 

1 

4 

3 
4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

22 

[N.  B. — The  maauf&oture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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New  York  State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.— Factories  and 


Bmployeea  in  Urban  Center*,  by  Conntiei 
Con  tinned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EcUb. 


Atxbaos  NuMBEit  OP  Waob 
Earners  in  June. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


TIOOA  OOTJHTY— Ck>xiti]ined. 


O  wego  — Continued. 

Saddlery  and  hameu 

TlnBmitning,  copperamithinc  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaoco,  oigars  and  dgarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Washing  machines  and  dothes  wringers. . .  . 
Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wayeriy. 

Bicycle  and  tricyde  repairing 

BlaokamithiQg  and  wheelwrightine 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Cars  and  general  ahop  construction  and  re- 

pairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Gothin^,  women^fi,  dressmaking 

Confeotionery 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

ElectriGal  construction  and  repairs 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  sliop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  makixig,  repairing  and 

upholstering. 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Matonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattreaaes  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Ptdnts. 

Paperhanglng 

Paylag  and  paring  materials 

Photography 

Plummng,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periomoals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 

Other  places 

Agricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  trioiycle  repairing 

Blackamithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  roiU  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 


89 
4 

11 
5 
8 
4 

1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
5 

4 

107 
1 
1 
37 
1 
1 
2 

7 
2 
1 
16 
2 


301 
14' 


19 

19 

4 
22 

19 

4 

1 

22 

28^ 

...... 

3 

.^ 

6 

304 
2 
6 

3 

.  6 

6 

247 
2 

63 

4 

277 

6 

8 

7 

7 
6 

6 
23 
11 

1 

8 

6 

1 

5 

4 

8 

i 

16 
11 

20 
9 
1 

2 
7 

1 



■■■   3 

7 

7 
13 

73 
6 

i 

2 

76 

1 

6 

2 

6 

19 

10 

8 

.   6 

4 

6 

7 

1 

4 

11 
2 

32 
29 

6 

81 
3 
2 

2 

■  •     •   « 

7 

£ 

2 

9 

8 

19 

i 

18^ 
6 
6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

2^ 

7 

4 

1 

1 
6 

6 
2 

4 

1 

11 
2 

32 

17 

28 

5 

1 

2a 
ft 

200 

73 

1 

274 

268 

1 

i 

7 



1 

7 



12 





30| 
14. 


9 

19 


!« 

4 

.::;::' 

19 
4 

10 
6 

7 

1  *  • " 

•   ■   k   A   A   •  1 

7 
1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

....   ^ 
1 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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T«ble  XH 


.^Faetorles  and  Binploreea  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Connttei 

Oontlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Atsbao*  Number  of  Waob 
Earnkrb  in  Jdnr. 


Men. 


!  Woman. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


T<rf%I. 


TIOOA  COITKTT— <?onclttded. 


^*      Other  plftCM— CoattniMd. 

CDoTea  and  mittens. 

Leatlier,  tanned,  ourried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  produote 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Patent  medicines  and  oompounds 

Pxintins  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periooioals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

TinsmithinK.  coppersmithins  and  sheet  iron 

worldng 

Tobaeoo.  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 


Totsl 

No.  in 

Deo. 


2 

] 

46 
31 
28 

5 

54 



100 
31 

109 
30 

12 

1 

28 

3 
5 

35 

7 
1 

8 

2 

A 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

6 

7 
1 

? 

1 

i 

8 

1 

1 

1 

16 

1 
1 

1 

•  ■ .  •  • 

1 
1 

1 

....  ^ 

18 

TOMPEIirS  COT7NTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL 

M  itiuM*:? :* *  ..1. 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrightin^ 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  makmg 

Boots  and  shoes,  cnitom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  dnur 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prodoetf 


Carpenteriog 
Carnacee  and  wagons. 

Cloeka. 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dsfwng  and  deaning 

Finoy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Firearms 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass 

Orease  and  tallow 

Hand  stamps. 

Jewelry 

Iiook  and  gunsmithing 

Lookiog-i^aas  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

flash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work. 

Mssoory.  brick  and  stone 

SGUinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  fraters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical    instruments   and    materials,    not 

spedfied 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 


382 

193 
2 
2 

1.640 

1,075 

2 

16 

16 

3 

5 

6 

I 

21 

10 

39 
2 
8 
8 
6 

27 

115 

5 

46 

19 

204 

174 

3 

1,844 
1.249 

li 

16 
6 
6 

1.770 

1.25S 
5 

14 

17 

3 
15 

3 

7 

s 

2 

6 

4 

1 

8 

15 

2 

1 
2 

3 

22 

78 

5 

10 

72 

5 

9 

8 

8 

49 

115 

5 

46 

19 

8 
22 
64 

5 

14 

15 

33 
3 

1 

74 

8 

10 

2 
32 

•  ••••■ 

7 

87 

106 

7 

6ft 



18 



86 

20 
2 

20 
2 

142 

'  1 

2 
4 

2 

122 

6 

105 

8 

8 
1 

80 
41 

2 

4 
2 

122 

6 
105 
30 
3 
3 
1 

33 
41 

2 

8 

2 

88 

4 

87 

80 

85 
3 

8 

1 

1 
9 

8 

44 

15 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  notlinduded  in  this  table.] 
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New  Yoek  Statu  Dspartmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XlI.^Factoriea  and  Bmployeea  Im  Urban  Centers,  by  Conntiei 

Continned. 


1 

AVBBAOB  NUMBJBR  OF  WaGS 

Earners  in  Junb. 

I 

LOCALITY  AND  INDrSTRY. 

Eiitab. 

. 

Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 

Chil- 

Men. 

Women. 

dren 

under 

Ifi. 

TotBl. 

TOMPKINS  C0TTNTY--<^>iLtinn6d. 


Ithaca— ConMnued. 

Paper  and  wood  puli> 

Patent  medicines  and  compound" 

Photocraphy 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo-engraving. . 

Plumbing,  gas  and  ateam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publiiAiing,  newspapers  and 

periodieals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt ! 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood > 

ShiHs 

TinsroitUng,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  risarettes 

1?fotch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 


Other  places 

Agricultural  implements 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwright  ins 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brick  and  tile 

Bridges. 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Oarpantering 

OarriacBs  and  wagons. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condeDsed  milk,  factory 
produet. , 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperafls 

Cutlery  aad  edfs  tools 

Bmenr  wheels 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  maohine  diop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  eanning  and  pre- 
serving  >. 

Fnmitnre,  oabinet  making,  repairing  and 
uphosterin^. 

Gloves  and  mittena 

Leather,  tanned,  eurried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  produots,  induding 
sash,  Goors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  woric 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photography 

Plumbmg.  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodieals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materisla 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Salt..... 

Shirts 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersviithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 


2 
1' 

fi 

31 

5 
6< 

11 
l' 

2 

< 

4 

12 
5 

189 
1 
2 
1 
45 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

13 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

30 
2 


1 

1 

1 

28 

8 
1 

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

4 
1 
4 
1 
1 

3 


15! 


57 
22 

30 

51 
52! 

5' 

22; 
76> 

4 

565 

3 

1 

27 

9 


47 
150 


2 

71 

86 

1 


4 

15 

1 


1 


1 
48 

4 
2 


6 
8 
9 


2 
08 


11 


8 

26 

2! 


30 


2 

is 


17 
13 

41 


57 
30 

56 
5 

54 
5 

21 

22 
79 

4 

595 

3 

1 

27 


9 


47 
151 


3 

71 

36 
.■> 

4 
7 


4 

15 

1 


1 


1 
48 

4 
2 
3 


6 


8 
11 


2 
113 


17 
15- 
7 
1 
55 
31 

61 
2 

62 
5 

20 

21 

83 

5 

512 
2 


9 


30 

150 

3 

6 

70 

24 
9 
1 
2 


17 
2- 


1 

1 
1 
2^ 


6 
■7 

IL 


1 

112- 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.j 
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Table  XII.I— Faetoriea  and  KmplOTeea  im  Urban  Centersi  by  Coantle^^ 

Comtinaed. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Bstftb. 


AVERAOK   NT7MDER  OF  'WaGV 

EARNicits  IN  Junk. 


Men. 


Woincii. 


Chil- 

.  dran 

uoder 

18. 


Total. 


Total 
No.  in 

D60a 


TOKPKIHS  COUKTY— Concluded. 


Other  places — Contimted. 

Tobaoeo.  dimrb  and  ci^irett^is ; . . . . 

Todak  not  claewhaTe  specified 

^rpewritera  and  ^ippUen 

Virefrar  a/vd  cider 

WaAhioK  maohinee  and  dolhefi  wririger^. . . . 
Watoh,  doek  and  jewel r3'  repairing 


4 

4 

ft 

8 

8 

6 

. 

.■•.•' 

VLSTEB  COTTNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Bll«iiTllle 

Bioyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Bladcamithing  and  wheelwrightiog 

Boots  and  ahoof,  ouatom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  produrtp 

Carpentering 

Clothing,  m<»o'8.  eustom  woric  and  repairing, 

Clothina,  men's,  factory  product 

Gothinf^,  women's,  dreafonaklng 

Confectionery 

Cutlery  and  edge  tods 

Flouring  and  gnat  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 


Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  induding 

iaah,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  ntone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  eustom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  dgn,  eto 

niotograpky 

Printing  ana  publishing,  book  and  job 
Printing  and  publishins,  newspapers  sod 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Tinsmitning,  eoppersroithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaoco,  dgara  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  doek  and  jewelry  repairing 

Kingston 

Awnings,  tents  and  saUs 

Baking  and  yewit  powders 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  rspairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  Tnaking 

B00I.S  and  shoes,  c-n^om  wurk  and  lefivring 

Bottling 

B*»xes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  Mkoy  produet? 

Brick  and  tfle 


815 

6.300 

956 

,       150 

7,406 

5,800- 

69 

188 

64 

11 

253 

263 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

3 

2 

110 
2 

1 
2 
2 
9 
26 
1 
5 
128 
2 

1 

2 

2- 

? 

4 

2 

9 

23 

1 

2 

10 

i 

8 

9 
26- 
1 
5 
146 
2t 

1 

1 

1 

6" 

32 
6 

3 
8 

32 
6 

3 
3 

22 

2: 

2* 

6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 
5 
2 
2 

1 
6 

2' 

1 

1 

2- 

1 

2 
3 

7 
1 

1 
3 

1 

8 
1 

1 

4 

9- 
1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

1 

3 

343 

1 
1 

2,487 
1 

541 
2 

27 

3,066 
3 

2,536. 
1 

1 

4 

2 
23 

2 
23 

1 
6 

n 

38 
433 

1 

16 

2&- 

1 

1 

1 

19 

6 

38 

421) 

7 

4 

8 

1 
17 

2 

2 
87 

3 

12 

8fr 

[N.  B.— The  manufaeture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  thi?  table.} 
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Nbw  York  Statb  Ddpartmbnt  of  La.bob 


Table  XII.^nustovieii  and  BrnplOYeea  fin  Uriiaii  Centent  by  Covnti 

Oonttnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eiitab. 


Atbraov  Nvmbvh  of  Waob 
Earnebu  in  Junc. 


Men. 


Women . 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Tota! 

No.  in 

Dec. 


Total. 


TJIjSTEB  county— Continued. 


Kingston — Continued. 

Bridges. 

Brooms  and  brushes.. 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  vagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Gars,  street  railroad,'  not  ^including  'opera- 
tions of  railroad  companies 

Gothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Qothin^.  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dvemg  and  cleaning 

Electroplating 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 
upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Orease  and  tallow 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental. . . 

Kindling  wood 

Lime  and  oemeot 

Liquors,  malt 

Xiook  and  gunsmithing 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
■ash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Ifasonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattrea^es  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  idgn.  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photoipraphy 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting.. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sowing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  buUding,  wood 

Shirts 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  whc^esale. . 

Soap  and  candles 

TlnfoU 

Tlnsmithiog,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff 

Tohacors  ciffsrs  and  cigarettes 

^nenr  and  cider 

Watch,  olork  and  jewelry  repairing 


Sanjgertlefl 116 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel  wrighting 16 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 1 

^N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 


3' 
1 
20' 
1 
6 

3; 
1' 

24 
32 

8 

2 

1 

i| 
I 

] 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

7J 
6; 

1 
16 

6 

1 

8 

10 

4 

5 

5; 

? 

4 
2 

li 

1 

I 

11 

■ii 

81 


I 

17' 

100' 

134, 


23' 


100' 
1341 


23 


100 
102 


17 


1 
56 

1 
1 

66 

t 

226 

29' 

70- 

17 

9 

1 

59 

225 

236 

18, 

i7i 

11 

70 

30 
63 
14 

0' 

7 

4 

35, 

7I 

1: 

36 

mm 
i 

73 

21' 

1 

46 

7 

73' 

( 

102 

21 

1 

14 

1 

1 
3 

35  . .  •  . . 

■■"361 

3, 

91 

1 

5 

273 

31 

18 
3 

13 
1 

78i 

9 

5 

1 

5 

270 
31 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     '       3 

253 
24 

1 

76 

...  ....J  . 

1 

76 

137 

193 

10 

44 

12 

1 

76 

24 

1 

6 

90 

5 

68 

11 

8 

1 

182 

260 

4 

8 

54 

78 

187 

186 

193 

126 

8 

ii 

2 

44 

5 
85 

8 

1 

X 

76 

82 

7 
1 

16 

1 

24 
1 

6 

5 

90 

101 

4 

66 
11 

2 

1 
1 

13 
74 

a 

8 

7 

1 

I 

132 

179 

8 
4 

252 

293 

4 

3 

8 

26 

25 

3 

57 

5 

5 
39 

6 
12 

690 

U 

1    206 

5 

83 
6 

1 

5 

40 
15 

12 

13 

644 

11 

143 

3 

642 
10 

*  78 

128 

206 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bniployeca  In  Urban  Centers,  by  ConntleiK- 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


ATBBAaa  Nvmbbr  or  Waob 
Eabmsbb  im  June. 


Men. 


Womm. 


ChO- 

under 
16. 


Totnl. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


VLSTEB  C0T7NTY— ^Jontinued. 


Sauserties— rConKniMd. 
Roots  and  Bhoen,  enstonf  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Br^ad  and  other  bakery  product  b 

Briok  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriagea  and  wagons. 

Clothing,  men's,  oustom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Flouring  ana  grist  mill  products j 

Foundry  and  maoliine  shop  product.n I 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

,  upholsterin|r 

I^umber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone. 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Painting,  housp.  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucoo  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  Mtearo  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  oigarettes . , . . . 

Watch,  dock  and  jewwry  repairing 

Other  pbtees 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwri^ting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brick  and  tile 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  ruga,  other  than  rag 

Carnage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edge  tods 

Explosives 

Fanc3^  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving   

Furniture^  factory  product 

Gas  machines  and  meters 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  di!«tilled 

Lumber  and  timber  products 


3 
3 

4 
3 

4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
3 

4 
6 

4 

297 
2 

59 
3 
1 
8 

12 
1 
3 
1 
2 
7 


1 
5 

12 
116 

12 


1 

ll 

1 

11 

16 

89  i 

3 

27 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

41 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

9 

2 

28 

1 

1 

26 

61 

9 


1 
5 

13 
116 

12 


6 
9' 


1 

3 

"   '  i22! . . 

6 

1 

■ 
J 

1 

6> 
1221 

.a«ttBB      -|.«^----- 

i 

48! 
1,093!.. 

120 

9 

1 

1681 

1,102' 

1 

41 

'"'ioi'!! 

v.";4i 

M    106i 

1 

5 
9 
8 
7 


3 3|  3 

.1  1.......  ll  1 

4  1 5.  1 

4\'.','.'''.'.'.''.'.'.'/,[\ 4 7 


4 

4| 
12 

« 

81 

2 

8,408 
80 
28 

6 

9 

1 

8 

.  .  .  k  ^  . 

14 
1 

8 

6 

80 

1 

8.081 
28 

1 
1 

218 
10 

109 
20 

80' 

2,460 
22 
26 

72 
1,114 

16 

7 
26 

96 
1,140 

18^ 

94 

70 

23 

*    '  23 

271 

6 

7 

3 

2 

9 

28 

1 

7 

172 
5 

68 

41 

808 

4 

7 

... 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

9 

9 

28 

69 

1 

11 

14 

1 

132 

1 

78 

1,046 

197 


ist. 


t.     [N.  B. — The  manufacture  oCgas  if  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  amd  Bmployeea  In  Urban  Center**  by  Conntlei 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Eatab. 


Ayvraob  Number  op  Wagb 
Earners  in  Junk. 


Women . 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


ULSTEB  COITNTY— Concluded. 


Other  places— ConKniMd. 

Lumber.  planlDs  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doora  and  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

fiaddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wooden 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
working 

Upholstering  materials 

Vinegar  anaoider 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 

Woolcni  goods 


} 

2 

lot 

1 

1 

1 

« 

I 

2 
4' 

104 

r 

1 

18 

55 

76 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

, 

•  ■  ■   ■      ^       • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

.  . 

1 

3 

69 
1 
3 

16 

1 
2 

■•;  4|:...:. 

•  •••••• 

63 

1 
3 

17 
1 
2 

60 

2 

3 

7 
9 

1 

17 
1 

5 

2 

2 

111 

2 

8 
10 

8 
10 

4 

3 

22 

6 

2 

2 

4 

7 
11 

7 
14 

6 

1 

3 

20 

WABBBK   COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL 


Olene  Falls 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricyole  repairing 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blacknnithing  and  wheelwrightin^ 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  malong 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

BoTes.  dgar 

Bcaces,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagnnA 

Chemicals 

Oothing.  men's,  custom  woric  and  repairing 

Cl^'tthing.  men'9,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  draasmaldng 

Oothin^,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Eleotncal  construction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Flouring  and  g^st  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fumistung  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Hand  stamps 

Hones  and  whetstones 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lime  and  cement 


284 

161 
1 
6 

2,440 

1^080 

6 

1,762 

1.436 

4 

23 

23 



4.225 

3,430 

4 
5 

4.446 

3.500 

2 

1 





10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

] 



I 

0 

3 

6 

2 

20 

3 

83 

47 

3 

6 

3 

50 

5 

83 

47 

3 

2 

A 

1 
1 
3 
0 

2i 

2 

1 
0 

3 
49 

6 
72 

3 

4i) 

1 

8 
1 
4 
3 
5 

20 
4 

"266 
2 
3 

4 

6 

2 

7 

663 

26 
6 
7 
772 
2 
5 
5 

26 

11 

10 

1.223 

2 

2 
1 
] 

....  ^ 

1 

7 
3 

2 



2 

1 

27 
08 

6 

27 
663 

8 

17 

4 

4 
1 

556 
2 

0 

607 
6 

1 

1 

I 

4 
727 

4 
727 

10 

4 

349 

[N.  R. — The  manufacture  of  gas  U  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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T«ble  XII.— Faotorlea  and  Kniployee*  In  Uruan  Ceutera,  hy  Coimtlc*— 

Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AyxRAoa  Nukbbx  of  Waob 
Eaxnxbs  in  Junb. 


Men. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dien 

under 

16. 


ToUl. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


WABBEN  COITNTT— Concluded. 


Glens  Falls — Continued, 

Liquon,  malt 

Look  and  gunamithinc 

Lumber  and  timber  j^roduots 

Lumber,  planing  nuU  produots  including 

■asht  doon  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work T 

Masonry,  briok  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  laoe  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  >oda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photo^phy 

Plumbmgt  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saws 

Shirts 

Starch 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Other  places 

Bicyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

BottUng 

Briok  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furniture,  faotoiy  product 

Furs,  dressed 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  i)roducr8 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produce,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Pottery,  terra  ootta  and  fire  day  products. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts...^ 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working; 

Tobacco,  cisars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider I 

("^atch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood,  carved  and  turned 1 

^  oolen  goods  

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of 

S3 


1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

?l 

1 
1 
2 

7 

3 

4j 
1 
2 
1 
10 
1 
6 

123 
4 
26 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
9 

2 
1 
1 
3 
30 

2 

5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

7 
1 

6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 


90 
6 


10 

10 

10 

60 
69 

2 

62 

69 

18 
18 

70 
64 

18 

10 

18 

20 

6 

23 

2 

23 

6 

1 

41 

323 

i 

1 

1 

41 

16 

314 

9:::::: 

323 

*  2 
43 

41 

6 

i 

6 

2 

3 
44 

49 

6 



3 
36 

47 

7 

46 
6 

226 

271 
6 

321 
80 

22 

1 

2 

26 

29 

4 

•  •  ■ 

4 

786 
1 
10 

6 

460 

1 

•  ■■••■■a 

326 

946 

10 

. 

is 



5 

•••••••• 

• 

5 

88 

1 

38 

*'*'*■*■ 

10 

...... 

8 

. 

8 

8 

13 

60 

ii7 

167 

835 
6 

^^ 

i 

i 

1 
41 

2 

1 

1 

41 

39 

113 

*••••• 

113 

15 
2 

161 

15 

4 

2 

•••••• 

1 

32 

82 

20 
11 

81 

1 

20 

20 

7 

4 





6 

180 


270| 

I 
6i 


2 

270 

6 


2 i 2|  10 

19'  28 42  19 

gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.]  9 
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Kew  York  Btatb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor 


Table  XII.^FaotoHea  and  Brnplorees  in  Urban  Center%  hy  0«vntl 

Oontinned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Entab. 


ATnuoB  NcMnm  or  Waqs 
EARMBRt  111  Jmn. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chfl- 

dren 

under 

1«. 


Tfiial. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


WASHtNOTON  OOXrVTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL 


Sandy  Hill 

Bioyele  and  trioyde  repairing 

Blaokemithinff  and  wheelwrightina 

BootB  and  shoefl,  ouBtom  work  and  repainng 

Bread  and  oth«»r  bakery  products 

Oarpenterlng 

Carriages  and  wagons. • 

Nothing,  men\  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Flouring  and  gnst  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repainng  and 

upholsterinff 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  rmll  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  Bt'>ne 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Fating,  hoiise.  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paperhanging. 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitUng.. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodioals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitbing,  ooppersmithing  and  siieet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  eigarff  and  ciniettes. . . ; 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  wnngers. . . . 
Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

Whitehall 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  wonc  and  repairing 

BotUing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brass  and  copper,  rollcKi 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

produot ;••••, •.•.••* 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Flouriug  and  gnst  mill  productti.. 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  includmg 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

MHlinery,  custom  work 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood i 

Silk  and  silk  goods. ! 

Sporting  goods '.*'*! 

Tmsmitning,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  dodc  and  Jewelry  repairing 3 

[N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  ibis  table.] 


397 

50 
2 
7 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
I 
4 

3 
1 

1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

47 
5 

4 
2 


2,733 
996 

048 
28 

38 

7 

3,419 
1,031 

3.317 
945 

3 
3 

1 

30 

5 

4 

3 
3 
2 
30 
5 
9 

3 

3 

1 

2 
9 

5 

5 

9 
1 

154 

1 
85 

40 
110 

io 

337 
191 

164 

1 
85 

44) 

110 

6 

10 
341 
205 

164 

1 

20 

35 

110 

0 

6 
2 

4 
8 

6 

852 

201 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 
2 

7 

2 



4 

1 

2 
7 

3 
2 

8 
2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

279 

1 
1 
2 
3 
50 

1 
438 

1 

135 

24 

411 

1 

2 

3 

60 

1 

2 

3 

48 

4 

6 

10 

io 

1 

1 

2 

55 
5 
1 

65 
5 
6 

1 

54 

1 

5 
1 

6 

1 

7 
9 

7 
11 

9 

2 

11 

41 
85 

1 

1 

ii 

231 

1 

1 

21 

121 

24 

240 
1 

i 

•  «  . 

i 

i 
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Table  XII«-^VaetorleB  aad  BrnployecB  in  Vwhmn  Centers,  br  Covmtiei 

ContlniKea. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


•  ...v 


Eaub. 


ArmiAOB  NUMBKB  OP  Waob 
EiRNXRS  IH  JUNX. 


Meu. 


Women. 


C3hil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


WASKIKOTON  COTTNTY--Ooxicluded. 


GtlierB] 

AcrieuHtinu  implementii 

Bieyele  and  tri^jrble  repairing. 

BuekranHliInt  and  wheelwrightinff 

Boote  and  aboe^  cuatom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bmad  and  other  bakery  products 

Briek  and  tile 

Oarpantering 


Oarriagas  and  wamia. 

butter  and  ooadenaed  milk 


Qotlungi  men'a,  ouatom  work  and  repairing, 

dotbing,  women'a,  dieaamaking 

Coopeimga 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  uiop  products . . 

Furniture,  cabinet  maldng,  repairing  and 

upholateiing 

Furmturv,  factory  product 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lime  and  cement 

linen  goods 

Licpiors,  matt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mul  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Haaonry,  brick  and  stone 

mUinery,  cuatom  woi^ 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Needlea  and  pins. 

Fainting,  house,  sign,  ate 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Pfttent  medioines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 


Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products. . 

Printing  and  puUishing,  book  and  job 

Printlnc  andT  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodisala 

Roofing  and  roofing  materiala 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Soap  and  candles 

'RnsnJthing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working ^t. . . , . , . 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  dgarettes 

Vinegar  and  dder 

Watch,  dock  and  iewdry  repairing 

Woolen  goods 


300 
2 
1 

68 
8 
2 
1 
2 
5 
2 

21 
6 
2 
2 

18 
1 

2 

1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
31 

2 
1 
19 
5 
4 
1 
1 
9 
1 
5 
6 
1 
2 

8 
6 
)2 
2 
4 
1 

6 
6 

4 
9 
2 


1.458 
29 

485 

7 

1.950 
29 

1,961 
42 

24 

2 

4 

2 

14 

22 

10 

26 

5 

24 
2 

4 

3 

15 

22 

10 

27 

8 

1 

18 

4 

1 

i 

2 

A 

A 

... 

3 
1 

10 
10 

1 

4 

1 
4 

1 

4 

• 

15 

3 

5 
60 
42 
72 
14 
38 

3 

8 

9 

11 

1 

2 

106 

1 

103 

2 

7 

166 

43 

177 

14 

38 

3 

8 

12 

10 

11 

2 

2 
207 

42 
155 

14 

43 

4 

12 

1 

10 

8 

7 

1 

2 

898 

10 

*  *•*  •  •  • 

908 

906 

2 
6 

1 

22 

47 
2 
3 

41 

1 

6 
6 

2 
6 
2 

28 

47 
2 
3 

278 

1 

6 
6 

1 

A 

3 

1 
3 

6 

30 
40 

2 

........ 

2 

237 

317 
1 

ft 

A 

1 

3 

14 

3 

17 

3 

3 

17 

WAYNB  COTTWTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 

Olyde 

Biackamfthing  and  wfaedwrighting 

Boota  and  shoes,  custom  work  ana  repairing 

Bottling : 

Bread  imd  other  bakery  products 

Garpentering 


657 

45 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 


1,384 

178 
4 

227 
18 

56 
22 

1.667 

218 
4 

1.522 

185 
3 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

8 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[N.  B.—Tbe  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  inlthis  table.] 
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Table  XII.^FaretorleB  ac 


d  BSmploreca  in  Vvban  Centers,  by  Coiuttlei 
Contlmvted* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ertftb< 


Ayebagk  Nuicbek  or  Waob 
EIarnebs  in  Juke. 


Men. 


Women . 


Oul- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


WAYNE  COTTNTY— Continued. 


Clyde — CanHnusd. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory* 
product ■  • 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairmg, 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  pmducts 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

JKumiture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  nnd 
upholstering 

Gloss 

LrtokiDg-glajis  and  picture  frames. 

Malt 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones. . . . .' 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photo^fraphy 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  6tting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
worldng • 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  .^ 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Iiyom 

Apricultural  implements.  .^ 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrightin^ 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons ^ 

Cars  and   general   shop   construction   and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  cora()anie8 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Cooperage 

Rouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholsterfaog ., 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  ana  blinds 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Oil^  essential 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 


Photography 
Hatea  and  bi 


ritannia  wnr 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

79 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 


1 
98 


2 
43 

1 
2 


271 


2 

8 
17 

25 

2 
5 
4 
5 


241 


7 

II 

12 

3 


79 


18 


89 


1 

2i 


12 


? 


1 
122 


3 

4 
2 
2 

3 


8 
49 

1 

2 


311 
1 
1 
2 


8 
2 
1 
1 

4 

8 

17 

25 

2 

17 
4 
5 
3 


8 


24 


3 

4 
3 
7 

1! 

12 

3 


84 


2 

6 


2 

8(> 
1 

11 
1 

4 


1 
2 

8 
48 

2 
8 


301 
13 


2 
1 
1 
8 


14 
21 


17 
4 
6 
3 

3 
S 


24 
13 


2 
3 
5 
1 
14 


88 


[N.  B. — ^I'ho  manofaoture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.^Pactorles  and  BSmployces  In  Urban  Center*,  by  Connttei 

Continned. 


Fi   A    A 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Baiab. 


Atxraqb  NuMBut  or  Waob 
Eabmsbs  im  Juni. 


Hen. 


Women 


CbiU 

dren 

under 

Ifl. 


Total. 


WAYNB  COXTNTY— Goxitinued. 


Lyons — Continued. 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting.. 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodieids 

Saddlery  and  harness .^. . . 

Unsmitning,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Newark 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting.  •••;••• 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottlinff 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product •.".••• 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Electroplating 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  null  products 

Food  preparations • 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  ; 

Furniture,  cabinet  making 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

MiUinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paints. 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting.. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing^  and  publishingt  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Ssddlory  and  harness 

Tinsmitmng,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
worldng 

Tobaooo,  mgars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  eider 

Waton,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 

Other  places 

Agricultural  implements. 

Baskets*  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bievde  and  tricyde  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwriffhtmg 

Boots  and  dioes,  custom  worx  ana  repairing 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carpentering 

Carpete,  rag 

IN.  B. — The  manufsotnre  of 


2 
1 

3 

4 

3 
6 
3 

77 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
3 

1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

8 
3 

5 
0 
1 
2 

456 
2 
2 
3 
61 
5 
2 
3 
2 
6 
1 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


5 

5 
17 

13 

1 

4 

21 

2 

345 

1 
3 
1 

45 

8 
2 

17 

7 

3 

17 

•  •■••»•■ 

15 

7 
1 

6 

13 
1 

4 

3 

18 
2 

3 

21 
2 

251 
1 

84 

10 

364 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 
3 
2 

23 
5 

56 
2 

17 

3 

7 

5 

2 

18 

20 

21 
1 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

60 
5 
5 

30 
10 

1 

30 
5 

20 

10 

00 
5 

5 

8 

30 

6 

10 

12 

i 

3 

3 

1 
2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
6 

1 

fi 

1 

1 
5 

8 
2 

7 

15 
2 

55 

1 

55 

45 

23 
3 

7 

30 
3 
2 

^     34 
20 

2 

2 

684 
151 

86 

23 

793 

161 

72 

1 

20 

1 

672 
105 

42 
1 

22 

8 

18 
1 

20 

24 

1 

2 

6 

4 
2 

5 

2 

84 

5 

34 

8 

is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Faetorlea  and  BmployeeB  lit  Urban  Centers,  by  Oonntl 

Continned. 


LOCAJ.ITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


ArmRAQK  NuifVBR  or  Waob 

Earn«b«  in  Junm. 


Men. 


Women . 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


WAYNB    COVNTT-^Jonclttded. 


Other  pla^ea— Continued, 

Carriaies  and  wagons 

flan  and  ceneral  shop  constniotion  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companien 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  factory 

product 

Qothlngf  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

dothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  gxist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  pre- 

•erving 

Famitore,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering. 

TiCather,  tanned,  ounied  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  diftUled 

Lumber  and  timber  product.s 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blu.d^ 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

M<mument8  and  tombstones 

Oil,  essential 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job .... 
Printins  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

perioaicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Steam  packing 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  oigars  and  cigarettes 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Washing  machine^  and  clothes  wringers. . . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Wire  work,  ineludmg  wire  rope  and  oabl^.. . 


6 

6 

11 

17 
2 

8 

26 
123 

30 

1 

1 

10 

1 

6 
11 

4 

1 



10 

11 

17 
9 

14 
8 

26 
123 

58 
1 

s 

3 

6 

11 

7 
14 



7 

12 
7 

23 

26 

0 

110 

182 
2 

16 

12 

134 
1 

1 



1 

1 

3 

10 

11 

1 

2 

27 

87 

4 
4 

87 

4 
4 

38 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
3 

8 

3 

16 

16 
8 
3 

16 
3 

3 

1 

1 

2 
7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

10 
10 

1 

15 
4 

4 

3 

1 

22 

4 

1 

29 

4 

1 

2 

42 

10 
15 

45 

IC 
2C 

42 

9 

11 

4 
5 

6 

16 

.  mm   A  a  a 

1 

i 

1 


1 
1 

5 

■  •     •  •  • 

1 

1 



WESTGHESTEB  COTJNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


New  Bochelle 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelMrrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  cu^ora  worlc  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carfventering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering. 

Lock  and  gunsnathlng 

(N.  B. — ^The  maniifaoture  of 


1,406 

130 
6 
6 

19 
4 
6 
7 
2 

11 
7 
3 

6 

1 


18.187 

600 

3 

10 

4 

8 

36 

163 

22' 

Si 

9 

4 
3 


4,341 
39 

368 
4 

2 

1 

i6 

1 

i 

17.886 

16,487 

643 

673 

3 

2 

10 

10 

4 

4 

8 

8 

38 

38 

163 

146 

22 

14 

6 

6 

19 

\9 

11 

11 

4 

4 

3 

8 

gaa  Is  not  indnded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^-^Faotoriea  and  Bmployeea  In  Urban  Centers,  by  Covntlei 

Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Ejitnb. 


Ateraob  Numbxb  op  Waox 
Earnsrs  in  Junr. 


MeTi. 


Women. 


Chn- 

drrn 

under 

16. 


Total. 


WESTGHESTEB  COITNTY— Continued. 


New  Bochelle — Continutd. 
Lumber,  planina  mill  products,  induding 

Mah,  doors  and  bUndi. 

Masonry,  briek  and  stone 

MiOineiy,  eustom  woric 

Ifineral  smd  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials. . 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paperhanging 

Patent  medidnes  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Pbotographifl  mntitrials 

niotMraphy... 

Plumnng,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlenr  and  harness. 

Scales  and  balances 

Sewing  machine  xepairing 

Ship  and  boat  building^  wood 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  stieet  iron 

woridng 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  dgaiettes 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repairing 


Oistnlns 

Awnings,  tents  and  sailr 

Bicyde  and  tricyde  repairing 

BUcksndthing  and  whedwrightlng 

Boots  and  shoes^  eustom  work  and  repainng 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product. 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Clothing,  men's,  ciistom  work  and  repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foimdry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fnmituie,  eabinet  makixiig,  repairing  and 

upholsteiing. 

I«ook  and  gunsmithinir 

Lumber,  planins  miO  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

IGUinery,  custom  woric 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Psinting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paperhani^g 

Patent  medimnes  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  roaterial« 

Photography 

Plummng,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Saws 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

wotUng. . 


Totsl 

No.  in 

Dec. 


2 

a 

47 
76 

i 

1 

9 

37 

10 

1 

47 

76 

6 

1 

1 

9 

37 

10 

4 

48 

4 

55 

2 
1 

6 

6 
1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

21 

1 

1 
1 

3 

10 
2 

1 
3 

10 

10 

20 

J5 

6 

40 

13 

5 

31 

40 

17 

5 

31 

40 

4 
2 

2 

2 

13 
5 

2 

31 

1 

2 

10 

29 
5 
5 

712 

10 

29 
5 
6 

869 

23 

8 

29 

2 

5 

4 

5 

186 
1 

167 

996 

] 

4 

14 

4 

202 

1 

8 

56 

7 

9 

4 

4 
14 

4 
24r) 

1 

8 
56 

7 
18 
12 

4 

2 

11 

13 

7 

4 

1 
2 

44 

249 
1 

3 

7 

15 

49 

3 

7 

i«* 

3 

9 
.   12 

16 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

134 
5 

134 

5 

224 

4 

4 

0 

2 

12 
13 

3 

1 

37 

3 

104 

12 

13 

11 

3 

I 

37 

3 

116 

104 

10 

2 

10 

2 

11 

'I 

] 

12 

21 

I 

1 

2 
2 

81 

IHO 
70 

2 

5 

25 

9 

4 
5 

9 

25 

9 

4 
5 

9 

22 

3 

11 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

9 

(N.  B.^-The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Bmployeea  in  Urban  Centers,  by  Coontfei 

Continued. 


LOCAUTY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efttab. 


AynuLOB  Nuicbbb  or  Waob 
EIabnkbs  in  Jitmb. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chfl- 

dren 

under 


Total. 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Deo. 


WESTCHSSTE&  COITNT 7— Continued. 


Oaaining-^Continued. 

Toboooo,  ouan  and  oicarattee 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watoh.  olock  and  jewelry  repairing 

PeeksklU 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bioyola  and  trioyele  repairing 

Blaoksmitliing  and  wlieelwrightlnff 

Boots  and  shoes,  eustom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpoitering. 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confeotionenr 

Fleetroplating 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Foundry  supplies 

Fur  liats 

Furniture,  oabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Grease  and  taUow 

Kindling  wood 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

TiUmber,  planing  miU  products,  including 

sa^,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  eustom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting.  house|  sign,  etc 

Paving  and  paymg  materials 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  day  products.  . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials.    

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  b«iilding,  wood   

Tinsmiihing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

Forking  

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch  and  dock  rraterials 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing 

Window  shades 

Port  Chester 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright  in  g    

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 
Confeotlonery 


li 

1 
3' 

162 

1 

3 

10 

9 

3; 

12 
5\ 

13, 
3 

6, 

?i 

7 
1 
li 

I 

2 
1 
2 

11 

3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
141 
2 
4 
8 
II 

3 
2 
2 

li 

3 
3 
1 

4 
1 

79 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
3 
1 
6 

i 

21 


31 
3 
9 


563 

2, 

199| 

1 
4 
3 


29i 
28> 


1 

7 

63 

7 

2 

22 

20 

16! 
5 
2 
II 

4 
61, 

3 


931 


4 

2 

17 

12 

17 

8 

3 


2 

2 

.....••• 

2 

2 

1,634 

2 

1.200 
2 

428 

8 


13 

......... 

13 

4 

4 

6 

5 

18 
55 

1 

19 
65 

22 

6 

27; 

32 

346 


1 
34 


32, 

380 

3 

9 


565 

3 

234! 

1 

4 
3 


626 


36 


29 

28 

5 

1 

7 

63 

7 

3 

22 

20 

16 
5 
2 
1 

4 
62 
5 
3 
1 

1.593 


10     2 

1' 

< 

2 
6 
8 

1.617 
1 
1 

11 
4 
2 

16 

H 

32 

28 

402 

3 

9 


689 

3 
240 

1 

4 
2 


27 
9 
6 
2 
7 

24 
6 
6 

22 

25 

16 
6 
1 
1 

6 
60 

7 
6 
1 

1.619 


3 
9 


4 

3 

14 

14 

17 

17 

12 

2 

17 

13 

9 

6 

3 

3 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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TaM«  XII.*JrKetorie« 


md  ESmplOTeea  Im  Crban  Center*,  hy  Coan^iei 
Continuea. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


EsUb. 


Atvraob  Numbbb  of  Waob 
£arnbbs  in  Jukv. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


TotaL 


WESTCHESTSB  COITNTY— Continued. 


and 


Port  Chester — Continued. 

I>yeing  and  cleaning 

Flouring  and  srist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  maohine  shop  products.. . 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing 
upholstering i 

House  f  umishmg  goods,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied  

Ice,  manufactured 

Iron  and  steel,  bcdts,  nuts,  wash'ers  and 
riirets 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing,  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  clock  and  :ewury  repairing 

Tarrytown 

Bicyde  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwrighting. . . ., 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing.! 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Confectionery 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

MUlinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Fainting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Faperhanging   ,. 

Paving  and  pacing  materials 

Photo^aphy 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Potterv,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clav  products.  . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood ,•  • . 

tlnsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working . . 


2 

1 

2| 
3 

4 

76' 
2 

4| 
6' 

2i 
2 
8| 

II 
4, 

fi 

4 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 

II 
4 

li 

2 

i! 

I 

1' 


314 


69 

lo: 
179! 
121 

64 


3 
38 


21 

16 
10 

4 
2 
2 

389 
1 
7 
2 
3 
5 

53 
5 

17 


1 

4 
2 

34 


2 
34 

6| 

34 
29, 

811 


36; 

4i 

li 

6 
9 


600, 


31 


11 


2 


60 


14i 


4 
3 


11 


16 


ToUl 

No.  in 

Dec. 


314! 


700 
10' 

1921 

121 
641 

4' 
3 
38 
1 


21! 

16 

10 

4 

2. 

2, 

439! 
1 
7; 
21 

63' 

5, 

17 
14' 


1 
4 
2 

86 


2 
34 

10 

8, 
341 
40, 
81 


35 
20 

8 
5 
6 

9I 


376 


700 
10 

266 

120 


2 

2 

26 

1 


21 

16 
10 

4 
4 
2 

336 


7 

1 

2 

4 

27 

6 

17 

11 

34 

1 

4 

1 

19 


2 
54 


3 

7 

40 

26 


29 
20 

7 
3 
1 

9 


fN.  B. — Hie  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  ineluded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.— Factories  and  Brnployeea  la  Urban  Centers,  by  Counties— 

Contlnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


AVXRAOB  NtTMBBK   OF  WaGB 

Kajinxbs  in  Jumx. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Deo. 


WE8TCHE8TBB  COXJKTY— Continued. 


Tairytown — Centimud, 

Tobaeeo^  eisare  and  eiganttee 

Vfaiecar  and  eider 

Waten,  dock  and  jewelry  repairing. 


iting 

andrepairing 


and 


Tonken 

Awnings,  tenie  and  sails 
Bioyole  and  trioyde  repairii 
Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwri 
Boots  and  tdioes,  ouatom  wor] 

Bottling 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Brass  castingt  and  brass  finishings 

Bread  and  either  bakery  products 

Bridges. 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  rugs^  other  than  rag 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  eonstniotion 

repairs  by  street  railroad  oompanles 

Oieese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products . . . 
Clothing,  men's,  ctistom  work  and  repairing. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Confectionery 

Dyeing  and  deaning 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fur  hats. 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

uhpolstering 

Hair  work 

Ice,  manufactured 

Iron  work,  arehxteotural  and  ornamental. . . 

liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing.. 

Looking-^fass  and  picture  frames.. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  induding 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Msttresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Modds  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  hous^,  sign,  etc 

Paperhani^ni^ 

Piatent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photographio  apparatus 

Photographic  mAterials 

Photography 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plumbing,  gHB  and  steam  fitting 

Muting  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of 


1 

1 

2 

2 

5,548 
8 
9 
46 
11 
3 
6 

2 

8,638 
10 
13 
46 

11 

4 

15 

2 

386 

3 

8 

26 

2.818 
2 

•  •■«•••• 

272 
4 

8,554 

6 

47 

46 

10 

4 
1 
1 

i 

9 

4 
19 

17 
1 

69 

35 

218 

1,634 

6 

10 
1 
46 
19 
22 
6 
84 
16 

5 

1 

76 

35 

218 

8,754 

6 

10 
1 
63 
30 
26 
7 
95 
16 

76 
10 

24 

' • 

177 

1 
1 

2,026 

194 

3,793 
4 

1 

10 

1 

•1 

27 
11 
8 
2 
2 
3 

6 

11 

4 

1 

11 

1 

45 
32 
26 
6 
88 
13 

1 

12 

591 

1.510 

3 

18 

591 

2,093 

28 

18 

597 

2 

1 

9 

526 
20 

57 

2,268 
23 

16 

1 

1 

15 

8 

28 

1 
4 

18 

37 

331 

5 

34 

15 
8 

28 
2 
4 

18 

87 

331 

5 

8 

34 

8 

1 

5 

1 

30 

4 
3 

1 

1 
3 

2 

11 

3 

48 

8 

232 

1 

6 

10 

8 

9 

31 

8 

116 

40 

34 

8 

116 

44 

79 

4 

14 

4 

41 

4 

71 
76 
80 
26 

6 
45 
4 
9 
125 
8 

28 
6 

4 
8 

1 

23 

3 

6 
68 

7 

9 

125 

9 

35 
6 

4 
8 

16 
90 

7 

8 

2R 

111 

6 

6 
3 

7 
1 

3 

1 
4 

9 

87 
15 

**•••••• 

5 

2 

gas  is  not  induded  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII^— Faetortea  aad  Batployeea  in  Vrban  Centen,  by  Goitatiea^    . 

<3ontIa«ed» 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Efltab. 


Atbraos  Nvmbkb  of  Waos 
ea.hnx1i8  in  junjb. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chfl- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Totol. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


WE8TCHESTEB  COUNTY— Continued. 


1 
1 
1 


8Uk  and  silk  toodi 

Sugar  and  moUsMa,  rafining. 

Surgieal  inetrumantB 

Taadermy. 

Tinamhhing,  ooppenaiithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobaoeo^  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  cloek  and  jewMiy  repairing 

Window  shades 

Wood,  oarved  and  turned 

Wool  hats 


<Hh«r  ^laeet 

Artificial  featliers  and  flowers 

Biesrds  and  tiioyde  repairing. 

BlaeUnfr 

Blaeksmithing  and  wheel wrightinR 

BooiB  and  shoes,  eufftom  wo»  and  rppniriog 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

BottU&g 

Brass  castingB  and  braas  finishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag. 

Carrlagss  and  wagons 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products 

Cleansing  and  poliahing  preparations 

Clothfaig,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

.Glotliing,  women's,  dressmaking 

ConleeClooaiy 

Cooperage 

Dyeing  and  cleaning. 

Dye  stuffs  and  extracts 

Eieetrieal  apparatus  and  supplies 

EngraTing,  steel,  including  plate  printing. 

FertiUsen 

Flouring  and  plat  mill  products 

Food  prsparatioBs 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholatering 

Gas  and  lamp  ilxluies 

Glass,  outtlnik  staining  and  ornamenting. . . 

Grsase  and  tallow. 

lee,  manufaetured 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grindini; 

Ijcather,  tanned,  curriedand  finished 

Udm  and  oement 

LiQUors,  malt 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  idaning  null  products,  including 

sash,  doon  and  blinds 

HarUe  and  stone  work 

Hasooiy,  brick  and  stone 

HiUinery  and  lace  goods 

mUinexy,  custom  work 

Mineral  sod  soda  waters 

IfoBuments  and  tombstones 

Miuleal   instrumeots   and   materials,    not 

speelfied 

|N.  B. — ^The  manufacture  of 


1 

12 

17 

11 

1 

2 

1 

446 
1 
7 
1 

77 

31 
4 

12 
1 

19 

11 
1 

35 
1 
9 
1 
1 

13 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 
1 
3 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
10 

7 
1 

15 
1 
3 
4 

10 


19 

117 

9 

2 

65 

13 

9 

1 

11 

30 

117 

22 

2 

66 

13 

0 

2 

1 

31 

101 

18 
4 

13 

1 

63 

11 

16 
2 
2 

.   1 

121 
3,807 

•  ••••« 

87 
225 

5 
38 

213 
4.070 

105 
2.806 

7 
1 
74 
17 
25 
14 

A 

871 

1 

376 

i 

1 

8 

2 

74 

18 

41 

14 

4 

77 

883 

1 

375 

2 

6.^ 

18 
47 

9 

4 

1 

16 

4 

i2 

75 
136 

347 

389 

18 

11 

9 

i 

9 

2 

391 
27 
11 
10 
14 
3 

149 

27 

1     10 

8 

12 

3 

1 

14 

2 

5 
19 
70 

4 

9 
19 
82 

5 

27 
60 

12 

1 

36 

140 

5 
5 

4 

1 

37 

140 

7 
5 

4 

6 

37 

291 

6 
5 

1 

2 

8 
16 
48 
97 
14 

1 
47 

156 

40 

137 

48 

24 

20 

8 
16 
48 
97 

14 

1 
47 

156 

40 

137 

4 

3 

48 

26 

20 

4 
17 
41 
66 
12 

1 
46 

171 

4 

55 

4 

1 

28 

19 

16 

4 
8 

1 

gas  is  not  included  in  this  table.] 
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Table  XII.F-Faetorlea  and  Employeea  In  Urban  Gentersy  by  Gomiti 

Conttnned. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Estab. 


Aykbaob  Numbbb  op  Wags 

lUjUniRB  IN  JUKX. 


Men. 


Women. 


Oiil- 

dren 

under 

16. 


Total. 


Total 

No.  in 

Dee. 


WESTCHESTEiR  COUNTY— Concladed. 


Other  plaees— ContfniMd. 

Oilcloth,  enameled 

Painting,  house,  idcQ,  etc. 

Paper  goods,  not-  elsewheru  specified. . . 

Patent  medicines  and  eompoimds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 

periodicals 

Refrigerators 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Shirts 

Unsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes 

Yinenr  and  dder 

Watch,  dock  and  jewdry  repairing 


and 


1 
14 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
21 
2 

16 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 

15 

10 

8 

6 


100 

111 

100 
112 

4 

100 

4 

1 

68 

10 

1 

*  200 
3 

200 
3 

110 

3 

106 
161 

140 

89 

36 

3 
5 

6 

109 
255 

182 

114 
279 

179 

23 
5 

35 
1 

82 
4 
3 
2 

85 
8 

103 
5 
3 
2 

10 

3 

15 

6 

15 

1 

1 
6 

5 

68 
7 
8 

8 

WYOMIHQ  COITNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Warsaw 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  won  ana  repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,  ftMstory 

product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing, 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and 

upholstering 

Furs,  dressed 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House    famishing    goods,    not    dsewhere 

ra>edfied •• 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photography 

Printing  ana  publishing,  book  and  Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Rules,  ivory  and  wood 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Salt 


Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tobacco,  dears  and  cigarettes 

Watch,  olnck  and  jewelry  rep  wing 


Other  plaees 

A  ^oulturaf  implements 

Bioyde  and  trieyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrighting. 


839 

47 
1 

1,234 
251 

712 
104 

52 
2 

1,998 
357 

1.855 
315 

7 

8 

8 

6. 

2 

I 

2 
5 

3 

2 

34 

1 

5 

10 

1 

3 

2 
11 

3 

7 

34 

1 

6 

64 

] 
5 

! 

2 

3 
I 

5 

1 

10 
2 

3 

1 

5 



9 

38 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
54 

6 
1 

3 
1 

6 

5 

1 
1 

i 

1 

2 
1 

9 

7 

3 

4 

154 

4 
4 

1 

983 

4 

1 

17 

4 

1 

i 

11 
5 

4 
182 

4 
4 
1 

1.641 

4 

1 

19 

IS 
8 

1 

5 
2 

28 

209 
6 

2 

4 

s 

1 

292 

1 

608 

50 

1,540 

4 

8 

45 

2 

ii 

[N.  B. — The  manufaotiire  of  gas  is  not  indnded  in  this  table.] 
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T»Mtt  J^I«— Faotorlea  mnd  Bmployeea  In  Urban  Center*,  bj-  Conntl 

Continued* 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


^tob. 


Atk&aob  Nvmbsb  or  Waob 
Easnxba  in  Junk. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 


Total. 


WYOXINO  COTUTTY— Concluded. 


Other  plftcai — ConHnmtd. 
BooU  sad  ihoet,  euBtom  work  and  repalnnc 
Bottling H— *-• 

Bii4sk  aad  tfle 

Oarpentariiic. 
^trriaitet  and  wagona. 


Cheeae.  butter  and  oondenasd  ndlk,  factory 

produot 

Gothing,  men'i,  euatom  woric  and  repairing, 

Qotfaing,  womea'a.  dreaunaking 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  and  edgs  to6Ia 

Flouring  and  gnat  mill  produota 

Foundry  and  maohine  inop  produota 

Fruita  aad  vegetablea,  ^«*^"fag  and  pie- 

■enring 

Hosiery  and  knit  gooda 

Ink,  writing. 

liquors,  malt ..^ 

Looking-glaw  anf)  picture  framee. 

Lumber  and  timber  i^rodueti 

Lumber,  planing  null  produota,  bioluding 

aaah,  doors  and  blinda 

Malt 

Marble  and  atone  work 

Mattreaaes  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstonea 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paying  uutteiials 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  puUlshing,  newspapers 

periodioala 

Saddleiy  aad  harneas. 

Salt. 


and 


Tinamithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 

working 

Tohaipeo,  ciga«v  and  eigareitea 

Toola,  not  dsewlieie  spJBcified 

^negar  and  dder 


Watoh,  dock  and  Jewdiy  repairing 

Wiie  work,  inehiding  wire  rope  and  eable. . 
Wood*  carved  and  turned 


Total 

No.  in 

Dec. 


6 
1 

2 

3 

25 

0 

13 

67 
6 

i 

135 
10 

1 

3 
3 

28 
0 

13 

77 

16 

5 

1 

140 

10 

4 
1 

1 
4 

8 

8 

1 
7 

85 

10 

6 

0 

51 
7 
2 
8 

10 

10 

5 

1 
81 

11 

8 

143 
20 

1 

1 
20 

4 

2 
1 
2 

101 
6 
6 
1 

60 

85 

501 
3 

87 

720 
0 
6 

1 
60 

36 

747 

•  «   •  •  •  • 

5 

1 

1 

27 

58 

1 
1 

1 

4 
15 

4 

118 

lis 

lOA 

1 

13 
2 

7 

7 

10 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

* 

1 

7 

1 
2 

16 

4 
208 

8 
3 
1 

7 
1 
2 

22 

4 
266 

ft 
3 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

10 
13 

6 

24 

4 

3 
13 

55 

3 

240 
12 

3 

a 

1 

1 

3 

«... 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TAXES  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL. 


Penn  Tan 83 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 2 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 1 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheel wrfthting 6 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and^repairing,  5 

Bottling 1 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 2 

Carpenterina 3 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 1 

Carriagea  and  wagons. 2 

Clothing,  men's,  eus^om  work  and  repairing,  4 

[N.  B.—- The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  inchided  in  this  table.] 


157 


534 

371 
52 

164 

72 
40 

8 

6 
2 

706 

440 
04 

455 

321 
30 

6 

5 

2 

4 

17 

81 

17 

a 

5 
4 
2 
8 
6 
21 
10 
0 

5 

2 

4 

17 

30 

17 

5 

4 

1 
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Table  XII.F-Fii.otorle«  and  Bmployeea  In  Uvb 

Coneluded. 


C«Bter%  bj-  Oovmtli 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUBTRY. 


Estab. 


Atbiiaob  Nvhbbs  of  Waob 
Eakiomb  in  Junk. 


Man. 


Women. 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16. 


ToUl 

No.  iu 

Dm. 


ToUl. 


TATEB  COUNTY— Concluded. 


and 


Penn  Tan — ContinmBd. 

Flouiins  and  crist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  maohinfi  shop  products . . 
Furniture,  eahinet  making,  repairing 

upholstering 

Hard  ware..  ......•••••.....•.•••..• 

Liquors,  malt 

Liquors,  vinous. 

Lumber,  planing  miU  produots,  including 

sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Millinery,  cuatom  work 

Mcmuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  dgn,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photoipraphy 

Plumbmg,  gM  and  steam  fitting. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 
Printing  and  pubHshingt  newspapers  and 

periodioals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  oigarettee 

Watch,  dock  and  ieweliy  repairing. . . . 


Other  plsocg 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Blaokamithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Bottling 

Chemioals j. 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mlli  prndncf  s 

Fruits  and  ir^golables,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Lumber  and  timber  products. 

Millinery,  custom  woric 

Paper  and  wood  palp 

Photngraphy 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron 
woridng 

Watch,  clock  and  Jewdry  repairing 


2 
2 

1 
8 
1 
5 

1 
5 

2 

4 
8 
2 
3 
2 

8 
1 
ft 
8 
3 

74 
S 

24 
1 
1 
1 
6 

10 

6 

n 

8 
I 


I 
3 

2 

S 


2 
9 

1 

2 

5 

26 

80 


7 
21 
85 


12 


18 
2 
6 
9 
8 

168 

17 

0 

1 

1 


10 
14 


73 
35 


8 


2 


18 


92 
41 


47 

4 


2 

1 


2 
9 

1 

4 

5 

82 

80 
18 
7 
31 
85 


12 
1 

15 
2 
6 

11 
8 

257 

59 

9 

1 
1 


10 
14 


121 

4 

85 


87 
10 


2 
10 
22 

25 
17 
3 
10 
37 


11 
1 

15 
2 
6 

11 
4 

1S4 

6 
7 
1 
1 


8 
18 


51 

4 

35 


[N.  B. — The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included  in  this  taUe.] 
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T«bl«   XII  —  ReeApltnlAtio; 
Btanptoyed    Im    all 
Jvme  aad  Deeeatber,  IfNW. 


tlie   Number    of   lirave-Bamemi 
tndnstrlea    of    Baob    Connty    In 


OGUNTY. 


AlbMiy 

All«|^y 

Ca^tanragns 

OftyugA 

Chautauqua 

Chemuns 

Chanango 

Clinton 

Columbia. 

Cortlaatl 

Delaware 

DtttoheM 

Erie 

Eapex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Ganeeee 

Qraene 

Hamiltoa 

Heridmer 

Jeflenon*. ........ 

Kinn 

LeiS 

LiYinfRton 

MadiMo 

Monroe 

Montcoinery  •■.•.. 

New  X  oric ........ 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondasa. 

Ontario. 

Orange 

Orieana, 

Oewego*. 

Otaego 

Putnam 

Queena 

Rencvelaer 

Riohraond 

Roekland 

Bt.  Lawrenee. ..... 

Saratoga. 

Soheneetady 

Sehoharie 

Sohuyler. 

Seneoa 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

TompUna 

Uleter 

Warm 

Waeliington 

Wajme 

Weetehester 

Wyoming 

Yatee ^. . . . 

Total 

ICannfacture  of  gaa 

The  State 


Eetablljih- 
ments. 


10 


27 

1 

1 


,248 
447 
8A7 
601 
A14 
778 
465 
468 
888 
301 
300 
418 
766 

.400 
180 
360 
654 
310 
320 
27 
527 
002 

.711 
336 

455 

454 

310 

.162 

770 

.518 

.862 

471 

886 

315 

658 

560 

81 

.288 

.103 

602 

313 

860 

548 

443 

251 

158 

180! 

781 

547 

302 

277 

382 

815 

284 

307 

657 

.405 

330 

157 


Men. 
June. 


78.567 
101 

78.658 


17.637 
1.153 
6.118 
4.230 
5.868 
7,300 
3,771 
1.224 
1.714 
2,885 
2,018 
1.141 
6.480 

42.120 
1.207 
1.500 
6.234 
2.108 
1.437 
36 
5.824 
5,040 

77.622 
1.103 
1.100 
1.768 

25,327 

5,171 

1,481 

223.502 

7.677 

12.351 

17.060 
2.020 
7,743 
1.003 
5,030 
1,753 
706 

10.223 

11. .516 

5,464 

5.237 

3.701 

5,470 

8.408 

438 

326 

1.781 

4.307 

2,730 

507 

830 

1.640 

6.300 

2.440 

2.733 

1.384 

18.187 

1.234 

534 


611.227 
4.050 

616.177 


Women, 
June. 


7,260 
82 

2.614 
418 

1.781 

1.707 

1,227 
287 
400 

1.387 
447 
244 

1.121 

7.145 
201 
168 

7,003 

488 

373 

1 

2.242 

700 

20.850 

60 

414 

542 

10.515 

3.647 

253 

07.360 

1.300 

6.440 

3.206 
500 

2,306 
67 

1.476 

536 

62 

1.434 

16.462 

881 

303 

480 

2.156 

1.006 
178 
00 
348 
702 
567 
31 
154 
204 
056 

1,762 
648 
227 

4.341 
712 
164 


Children 

under  16. 

June. 


582 

15 

70 

110 

140 

313 

165 

13 

10 

128 

0 

16 

173 

603 

12 

2 

103 

12 

47 


ToTAI«  NUMBKB. 


June. 


188 

34 

1.827 

13 

70 

37 

1,040 

240 

22 

3.468 

76 

856 

254 

34 

220 

30 

205 

36 

5 

272 

376 

55 

07 

28 

107 

72 

4 

2 

26 

50 

72 

7 

11 


150 
23 
38 
56 

358 

52 

8 


220.041 
2 

1 

220,043 


13,167 


13.167 


December. 


25,488 
1.260 
8,811 
4,767 
7,208 
0.410 
5,163 
1,524 
2,223 
4,400 
2,474 
1.401 
7,774 

40,058 
1,510 
1.760 

13.340 
2,608 
1.867 
37 
8.254 
5,783 
100.200 
1.176 
1.503 
2,342 

36,801 

0.058 

1.756 

324.330 

0,052 

18.647 

20.610 
3.472 

10,278 

I.IOO 

6,720 

2.325 

862 

11.020 

28,354 
6,400 
5,727 
4,308 
7,733 
0,576 
620 
418 
2,155 
5,230 
3.378 
635 
1.004 
1,844 
7.406 
4,225 
3.410 
1,667 

17,886 

1.008 

706 


844.435 
4,052 

840.387 


23.838 
1,054 
8,778 
4,234 
6,753 
8,786 
5,000 
1,471 
2.080 
4,071 
2.244 
1,221 
6,136 

46.012 
1,572 
1,320 

11,858 
2,476 
1.308 
10 
7,441 
5.404 

00,463 

1,067 

007 

1,036 

34,248 

8.246 

1,527 

340,810 

8,274 

17,423 

10,607 
2.203 
.0,528 
1,000 
6,804 
1.000 
820 

11,601 

28,176 

5,726 

3.282 

3,050 

7,167 

0.676 

530 

407 

2,247 

5.167 

2.556 

610 

027 

1,770 

5,800 

4,446 

3,317 

1.522 

16.437 

1,855 

455 


826.076 
5,702 

832.768 
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TABUB  Xm.— CAPITAL  INTESTED,  WAGES  PAID,  COST  01 
HATEEIAL  AND  VALITB  OF  PEOSVCTS  MADE  IN  THB 
SEVERAL  INSVSTEIES  OF  THE  PEIITCIPAL  CITIES  AHD 
VILLAGES. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


C<H(of 
materiHlv 


Vidueof 

products, 

indadlQs 

ouatom  work 

and  TOpair- 

ins. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 
2.261  $89,133,293  $10,767,392  $20,254,280  $42.721 ,067 


Albany 

Agrioultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails .  .^ 

Bioyole  and  trioyele  repairms 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwri^t- 
ins 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  mak- 
ing   

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  mnenl  shop  construc- 
tion ana  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

CHothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product . . 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking . . 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  prod- 
uct  

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 
grinding 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dyeinf;  and  (deanin^ 

Electnoal  construction  and  repai» 

Electroplating 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate 
printing. 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere 
specified 

Flavoring  extracts 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fur  goods 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fxir 
hats  and  wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  orna- 
mental  

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing i 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,' 
inoludinic  sash,  doors  and  blinds. i 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone   

Millinenr.  custom  work 


.666 

3 

6 

15 

69 


6 


120 

4 
3 
4 

70 
6 
3 

79 
4 

11 


128 

27 

243 


4 
35 

7 
9 
6 
3 


3 
6 

21 
3 

32! 

41 


9' 
5. 


21.328.764 

180,500 

30,235 

26,643 

128,730 

24.637 
3.000 

49,784 
58.800 
10.200 
16,046 

402,431 

148,000 
17.416 

397.626 
2.890 

226.625 


1,708,686 

277,580 
104,886 
158,312 

180.748 

198.150 
278,558 
42.090 
23,490; 
20,750 
10,620 

21.300 

5.280 
11,925 

898,306 
6,760^ 

114,285 

17,000, 
428,9381 


4'  178,360 

10,  3,776,272 

14'  24,660 

5  106,542 


831 
*.\11  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 


413.050 

9.950, 

307,609 

86,6271 


6.111.059 

26.600 

6,861 

7,774 

64.601 

22.055 
2,300 

20.080 

12.362 

7.470 

23.403 

108.568 

33.000 

6.282 

304.831 


1,067.156 

193.738 

46,837 

116,034 

94,867 

23.950 
61,797 
11,692 

6,481 
13.166 

6,100 

16,924 

6,252 
2,658 

395.063 
2,320 

33,071 

8,964 
112,689 

82,676, 

235.935' 

7.932 

10.858 

112.549 
12,000 

324.338 
41,106 


11.121.601 
81,617 
18,767 
11,962 

69,403 

20,827 
4,818 

41,278 
52,084 
12.108 
33,800 

413,156 
12,880 
11,008 

469,866 

695 

68.366 


1.445.069 

806.922 

91.135 

123.806 

191.065 

242.935 

245.866 

30.401 

7.578 

31.135 

3.149 

9.356 

3.345; 
12,669 

311,624 
8.645 


24.992,021 
76,940 
87,370 
37,737 

192,149 

56.092 
10.683 

138.159 
93.508 
30.194 
87.420 

756.961 

63,300 

21.600 

1.009.984 

8.200 

168.976 


2.660,666 

747,842 
209,075 
439,886 

369,177 

320,800 
437,814 
58.251 
27.980 
60,922 
17,160 

38,146 

11,438 
22,877 

949,248 
20.000 


40.535'         110,789 


22.141 

315.822 

I 

92.590 

527,657 

11.465, 

38.708| 

223.997 

9.910. 

747.388 

120,096 


47,000 
600,914 

218,582 

2,478,991 

32,696 

55,167 

415.044 

30,905 

1,211,220 

k  233.880 
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TRble  JLllIw— CoHtinned. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
e8tab> 
lish- 

mente. 


Capital. 


Waciea. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
moludins 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


ATiBANY  COTTHTT-'-Goiitinued. 


A  lliany — Ceniinued, 

Mineral  and  sods  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Muoilan  and  paste 

MusiesI  instruments  and  mate- 
rials, not  specified 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanginjc 

Patent  mediomesand  oompounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photonaphy 

Photo-lithographing  and  photo- 
engraving   ■ 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
|ob 

Pxinting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Roonng  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
wholesale 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worlung 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and 
snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Toys  and  games 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  industries 

echoes.* 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing .... 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Carpentering 

Qothinfl^.  men'iB,  custom  work  and 
repainng 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confeotionerv 

Foundry  ana  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair^ 

*^hig  and  uph(dstering 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  else- 
where specified 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
(duding  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  . 

Mas<mry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc « 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photo^phy 

Plumbmg.  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
Job 

*A11  industrieSr  violuding  the  hand 

34 


9 
8 
9 
3 

3 
5 
3 

53 
8 

14 
6 

13 

3 
60 

29 

15 

9 

20 

7 

6 

16 

3 

71 

3 

32 

3 

106 


$57,000 

.  13,250 

55,9001 

62,679; 

6,60o' 
60,750: 

9.440 
99,4191 
35,305{ 
29,970' 
96,100 
35,030 

22,000; 
359,477' 


$10,808 

8.0(H 

19.184 

9,050 

4,200 

3.680 

792: 

122,717 

29,992 

5.848 

53,715 

12,536 

25,536 
249,085 


1,253,4461    347.876 


714,4431 
53,675, 
20,203l 

307.974, 

113,653; 

16,197' 

133,190' 
383.500 
108,110 

29.0661 

13.000 

6.118.6041 


316 

5 

11.316.482 
5.890 

1 

13 

8.882' 

22 
3 

18 
18 

5.009 
68,997 
40.295 
14.440 

6 

48 

9 

8.969 
6,963 
6.025 

10 

438.112 

6 
24 

3.989 
5,299.944 

6 

230,873 

3 

14 

10 

4 

15 

3 

4 

3 

14 

75,900 

18,955 

15,641 

16.950 

16,740 

515 

5.400 

3.500 

22,775 

3 

35.985 

trades 

1 

232,963 
41.102> 
14.4991 

147.653, 

14.364 

13,103 

40.238 

151,982| 

22,6201 

21.2611 

5.100 

752.9281 

3.140.668 
2.152 

6.264! 

3.533' 
40.514, 
23.851' 
17,496 

11=820 

12,0721 

2,580 

142.351 

1,500 
1.390.4751 

42,361| 

40,675; 

38.482' 

6,628 

3.700: 

25,974 

708 

6,100 

542 

17,994 

12,480 


$23 
13 
33 

17 

51 
54 
29 
60 
23 
10 
52 
14 

9 

481 

332 

143 
41 
17 

153 

344 

22 

64 

167 

21 

14 

6 

2.477 

6,120 
4 


6 
74 
68 
25 

12 

9 

11 

140 

4 
2.688 

269 

60 
21 
21 

8 
22 

1 
18 

1 
26 


496 
689 
270 
332 

008 
860 
575 
371 
060 
726 
265 
962 

653 
078, 

316 

343 
091 
239 
411 

029 

776 

696 
623 
844 

182 
946 
437 

342 
311 

036 

390 
932 
622 
947 

002 
487 
603 

147 

608 
750 

532 

910 
333 
804 
467 
433 
920 
475 
200 
788 


8.797 


$66,550 
33,207 
79.415 
44.750 

71.150 
89.167 
40.519 

263.707 
69.199 
35.522 

180.838 
61.485 

49.716 
937.368 

1.244,810 

592,124 

111,489 

52.487 

469.058 

399.468 

53.492 

257,519 

502.227 

77.456 

72.287 

16.725 

4,714.139 

11.636.130 
10,400 

21.590 

19,398 
144.769 
141,899 

67.040 

34.990 
50.608 
29.886 

396,872 

9.870 
5.026,374 

375.295 

118.949 
95.117 
43,410 
17.824 
71.327 

5.800 
28.500 

3.800 
64.407 

35.242 
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Table  XUl^^Contliiiied. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of! 
efltab- 

ments. 

I 


Capital. 


Cottof 
materials 


Value  of 

produete, 

IndudiDg 

euBtom  work 

and  lepair- 

ing. 


AltBAVY  OOTTVTT— Ooadnded. 


Ckthoes— ConKrwad. 
Printing   and   publishing 

papers  and  oetiodieals 

Saddlery  and  namess 

Tobaoeo,  oafs  and  oigarattes. . . . 
Watch,  olook  and  jewelry  xepair- 

ln« 

AH  other  industries 

Qreen  Island* 

Green  Idand  (exduding  hand 

trades)t 

dothing,  men'Si  factory  product.. 
Foundry,  machine  shop  products. 
All  other  industries 

WateirUet* 

^'atervUet    (excluding    hand 

trades)]- 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

lepaixmg 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Confectionery 
Foundry  and 
ucts. 


machine  iJiop  prod' 


Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  bUnos . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
AH  other  industries 


Other  plaeest 

Boxes,  wooden  packing. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condenmd 
milk,  factory  product 

Cooperage 

Flooring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fnnts  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

Grease  and  tallow 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . . 

Monuments  and  tomDstooee.. ... 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  harness .  .^ 

TInsmitning,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  wornng 

Vinegar  and  cider 

All  other  industries i 


4 

4 

4 

3. 
40 

46 

28 
6 

7 
16 

135 

74 
9 

4 

6 
16 

4 


3 

4 

4 

22 

113 
4 
4 
3 
6 

7 

4 
19 


3 

3 

1o 

3 

3 
5 

3 

8 

20 


S60,041 

3,980 

16,425 

1.654 
4,883,633 

2.472.997 

2.453,093 

1.377 

1.255,038 

1,196.678 

1.826,691 

1,736-,  887 
16.365 
26,275 

9.225 
6.907 
3,060 

31,332 

69.440 

3,150 

2,000 

1,568,583 

2.100,035 

4,881 

4,160 

138,000 

19,661 

19.655 

4,790 

89.623 

958,642 

13,990 
39,075 
51.347 
93,000 

12,750 
6,255 

3,500 
195.709 
444,997 


$17,878 
1,546 
8,604 

424 
1.262,464 

470,980 

459,150 

712 

190,508 

267,930 

460,352 

385,223' 

7.657' 
8,813| 

1.939 
2.677 
1,980 

4,904| 

27.581 

1.892 

2,389 

325,391 

565,315 

2,000 

2.200 

58,691 

6.867 

4.207 
1.412 
2.886 

343.020 

4.570 

4.582 

7.546 

17,559 

1.207 


16.939 
92.629 


111 ,697 

2,327 

16,358 

605 
2,576,861 

1.029.273 

1,000,698 

68 

452,371 

548.169 

ovV, Vo4 

754.745 

38.485 

6,707 

6,178 
2.337 
6.780 

54.366 

51.957 

2,4.57 

8,366 

582,112 

1,104,237 

1.016 

6.746 

23,209 

9,832 

51.203 

4,130 

173,787 

369.795 

10,727 
41.367 
16.445 
14.592 

1.326 
2.393 

3,705 
110.207 
273.757 


$47,041 

6,226 

36,086 

3.200 
4,731,212 

1.992,098 

1.930.148 

3,623 

1,023,603 

903,022 

1,809,241 

1,676,014 
73,337 
28,874 

14.664 
16,130 
19,346 

70,788 

110.309 

6,686 

10,626 

1.229,366 

2,191.603 

6,300 

16,029 

131.600 

23,156 

61,246 

7,730 

320.027 

926.731 

18.395 
58.077 
39.750 
74.440 

10,213 
5.589 

5,900 
176.375 
412.946 


ALLEaAHT  GOXTNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTALS 


WellSTlUe* 

WeUsville    (excluding    hand 

trade8)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 


447 
64 

40 

4 
4 


3,122.637 

1.344,438 

1,297.504 

6,525 

29.445 


:1 


454.836 

131.835 

119,672 
1,536 
7,186 

6,129 


2,643,207 

668. 2S3 

642.  f. 55 
8.443 
6.896 

9.850 


3,958,636 

1.017.616 

959.266 
14.280 
21.381 

22.468 


10.555] 

*A11  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 
tBxduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  diessmaUng. 
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mtble  JLI11d-4;o]itIiiiic*d. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


lUh- 


Capital. 


Wage*. 


Coat  of 

mateiiala 

aead. 


Valuaof 

prodneta, 

moludlng 

oiwtoin  wonc 

andrapttli^ 
Inc. 


ALLBGAHT  OOTrVTT— Concluded. 


WtflffTlll«— Cofif<miaif. 
Uisnber  and  timber  prodneta. . 
Tohaeoo,  eicara  and  dgarattaa. 
AB  other  IndQetfiea 


Other  nlaeeet 

Baxea,  woo<ien  paeldiiK.. .... 

Braad  and  other  bakery  prodnota. 

OarriacBa  and  wagona 

Cheeee,  butter  and  candeDsed 
milk,  faetonr  produet 

Ctothiofc  meo'a,  euatoin  work  and 
repaimg 

Flonrlog  and  friat  miU  produota 

Foundry  mad  machine  shop  prod- 
neta.   

Lnmber  aiid  timber  prodiieta.. . . 

Lumber,  planing  mill  prqduots, 
inolnmng  sash,  doora  and  hUndi* 

MoBumenta  and  tombatonee 

Printing  and  publiahlng,  newa- 
papera  and  penodioala. 

Oaddknr  and  aemoan 

Tlnemithing,  eopperwnitWng  and 
aheet  iron  woning 

Tobaoeo,  eigan  and  oigarettea. . . . 

All  other  InduatiftBa 


8 

4 
20 

277 

3 

5 

12 

102 

6 
25 

7 
5t 

7 
8 

14 
17 

7 

8 

16 


1103,680 

11,085 

1,135,406 

1,680,008 

54,050 

5.625 

20,075 

211,144 

2,280 
184.561 

326,174 
876.207 

58,120 
0,850 

52.470 
21,828 

0,003 

4.702 

848,200 


$12,800 

0,026 

88.005 

813.412 

18,500 

1.210 

5.700 

26.116 

1,800 
13,242 

61,728 
58,412 

84,078 
1,100 

0.170 
1,100 

8.000 

1.641 

75,625 


867.450 

7.254 

542,762 

1.088.084 

54.580 

4,688 

10,064 

057.275 

6.085 
836,803 

154,105 
157,135 

01,648 
12,370 

8,234 
10.447 

5,565 

1,680 

128.855 


$100,248 

27,150 

778,785 

2,880,741 

108.546 

10.700 

25.100 

1.070,828 

18.784 
801.005 

843,010 
300.135 

141.043 
21,800 

48,700 
22.067 

14.278 

5.023 

322.410 


BBOOHE  C0T7VTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


BtnghAinton* 

Bleyde  and  trieyole  repairing . . . . 
Blaekamlthing  and  wheelwiight- 

Boofuiding  and  Uank  book  mak- 
ing  

Boota  and  ihoea,  euatoro  work  and 
repairing 

Bottung. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carpentering. 

OarnacBa  and  wagona 

Cheeee  and  butter,  urban  dairy 
pTodueta ;  **  *; 

QotUng,  men'a,  custom  work  and 
renaiimg • 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product. . 

Qothins.  women's^  dreesmaking. . 

CoDfectTonery 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  griat  miU  products . . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 


Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 

^  inland  uphoiateiing 

Funuturs,  factory  product 

Olovee  and  mittena 

liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunamitfalng 

Looking-ipaaB  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planing  mitt  products, 

indumnc  aaah,  doors  and  bKnda. 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Ifaaonry,  brick  and  atone 


868 

504 
12 

24 

8 

32 

3 

11 

40 

0 


$12,550,516 

0.205,850 
27.411 

28.138 

6.500 

8.155 

25.100 

130.477 

103.710 

330.738 

3.221 

47  52.278 

6  785.682 
66  10.065 

7  12,800 

3  20.110 
5    226.060 

11    623.880 

7  18.775 

8  815,026 
8  12,026 
8  247,060 

4  4,800 

4  7,625 

5  568.104 
4     34,000 

12^     28.020 


$3,302,605 

2.461,084 
7.534 

13,878 

1.805 

4.131 

4.200 

88.604 

212.184 

80.645 

780 

34.128 

183.187 

85.010 

6.306 

8.116 

15.408 

117.267 

8,464 
165,782 
6.637 
14.006 
1.368 
2.832 

117.838 
25,602 
04,177 


$10,536,787 


6.330 
13 

11 


0 

17 

140 

800 

166 


.365 
.046 

.402 

,308 

.545 
.313 
.206 
.560 
.820 


0.600 


60 

607 

7 

33 

51 

1,030 


.570 
.145 
.041 
,000 
,601 
.081 


137,088 


18 
101 
24 
45 
1 
10 

404 

30 

176 


,277 
.557 
.046 
.148 
.118 
.804 

.532 
.880 
.143 


$18,474,365 

12,688,547 
20.750 

52.821 

5.202 

81.701 

30.530 

245,858 

644,800 

313,511 

12,512 

174,400 

1,070.783 

86.725 

48.026 

68.830 

1.142.025 

306.240 

40,062 
461.681 

86.268 

181.810 

7.270 

20.400 

652.101 

87,010 

201.174 


«Aniiiduetriee»iBel«ding  the  hand  trades.^    ^     ^.  ^       . 
tBnatadfaig  an  the  10  hand  tradee  or  neighborhood  induatnee.  except 


tailoring  and  dreeamaking. 
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Table  JULI1«— Continued* 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

MtftIV 

liish- 
ments. 


OapHflO. 


Waffat. 


Cost  of 

materialB 

uimL 


Value  of 
product  a, 
indudmc 
oustom  work 
and  repair- 
Ins. 


BBOOXB  OOXTNTY— Ooneliided. 


Binshamton — Contimud. 

ICUlinery,  eustom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Ptorfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photoi^aphy 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Piumtnng,  gas  and  steam  titting. . 

Printing  and  pubUsfalng,  book  and 
job 

Prmting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

SaddJezy  and  harness 

Shirts. 

Ttosmithing,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and 
snufl 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

All  other  industries 

I>ster8hlre* 

Lestershire  (excluding  hand 

tradeA)t 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts 


Tobacco,  cigars  and  dgarsttea. 
All  other  inaustries 


Other  placest 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Chemicals 

Clothing^  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Flouring  and  gribt  mUl  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod 
ucts 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,   r^aning  mill   products, 
including  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 

Printing   and    publishing,    news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlerr  and  harness. 

Tlnsroitning,  coppersiiiithing  and 
sheet  iron  worlnng 

Tobacco,  dears  and  dgarettea. . . 

Vinegar  ana  dder 

All  other  Industries 


17 
6 

21 

13 
8 
8 
4 

17 

11 

6 
9 

6 

10 

8 
53 

14 
66 

40 

28 

8 

•4 
16 

163 
8 

41 
3 

3 
15 

3 
88 

8 

8 
7 

7 

4 

6 

17 


$38,670 

80.830 

0,407 

647,252 

02.442 

18,156 

2,200 

188,841 

32,400 

228,054 
31,200 
82,022 

30.705 

4.101 
1.042.924 

0.480 
8,265,716 

1,677.367 

1,560.967 

29,677 

1,680 

1,529,710 

1,621.070 

77,260 

281.409 
74.000 

880 
121.600 

90.729 
203,290 

21.106 

38.050 
11,200 

16,175 

24,412 

4,000 

656,959 


$19,827 

3,415 

29,815 

85.002 

4,884 

8,286 

2,624 

54.001 

5.656 

48,807 

8,730 

17,685 

15,488 

2.500 
491.618 

5.493 
509.144 

712.333 

677.517 

.  4,846 

1,708 

670.968 

210,563 
29,145 

87,903 
11.480 

1,950 
8.191 

15,900 
36,536 

4,550 


8,085 
1.9791 

3.475 

4.601 

1,065 

45.683 


$62,067 

8,114 

18,428 

228,819 

40.796 

6,342 

3,920 

159,598 

9,195 

44.005 
21,868 
33.985 

2d,53I 

4.050 
503,219 

2,778 
1,557,031 

2,941,777 

2.887.298 

6.875 

2.698 

2.877.725 

1,281.521 
58,122 

607.189 
26,527 

8,865 
190,728 

22.460 
97.268 

13.765 

4.447 
5,683 

8,983 

5,912 

8.711 

178,976 


$118,819 
26,700 
63,248 

839,162 
69,511 
21,078 
10.600 

276,487 

28,682 

224,124 
89,164 

71.124 

56,904 

12,976 
1,951,842 

20,218 
2.679,494 

8,964.112 

8,844.531 

14.083 

10.850 

8.820,098 

1 .799.800 
122.716 

760,888 
58,260 

8.888 
241.274 

67,004 
175.898 

28,196 

24,046 
18.187 

18,784 

17.941 

9.290 

268.278 


OATTABAUaxrS  OOTrVTT. 


COUNTY  TOTALS 
Glean  * 


hand 


691 

152 


85 

7 

9 

10 

3 


$18,787,844 
5.915,740 


Glean        (excluding 

trades)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Confectionery 

^All  industries.  Induding  the  hand  trades. 

tExduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  ndghborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dresmakini. 


5,793.801 
17.726 

12.793 
5.086 
1,597 


$2,006,522 
935.932 


$12,216,683 
5,000,818 


866.081 
5,211 

10,244 

5.099 

535 


4.883.473 
17,321 

19.018 

12.018 

5,252 


$16,688,572 
6.624.380 


6.845.106 
82.860 

88,880 

26,278 

.  8.200 
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Table  JUll^-^UMitliiuea. 


GITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


Hdi- 

DkSlltB, 


Cupital. 


Cost  of 

materiala 

used. 


Value  of 

products, 

IndudiiiK 

ouftom  work 

and  rapair- 

ing. 


OATTABAUGXra  OOTJVTT— ^noltidecL 


Foondxy  and  manWiw  ahop  prod- 


Leather,  tanned,  ourrled  and  fin- 
ialied . .  TrrTTV 

Lumber.  planbiK  mill  produett, 
inehidinc  aaah,  doon  and  bttnda, 

Fbotocrapny 


Printing  and  publiBfainc  book  and 

job 

Printing   and   publishing,   ne' 


papers  and  periodieals. 
Saddlery  and  namees . . . 
Tlnsmithing,  eoi 

sheet  iron  woricmg 


eoppersmit 
irorklng. . . . 


hing  and 


Tobaeoo,  eigars  and  oigaiettee. . . 
All  other  industries 


Salunftncft  * 

Salamanca  (ezdudlng  hand 

trades)t. 

Clothing  men'sy  custom  work  and 

TOpainng 

Printing   and   publishing,   news- 
papers and  periodicals. 
Tobacco, 


Cigars  and  cigarettes, 
industi' 


AB  other  industries 


Other  plaeest 

Boxes,  wooden  packing. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

C3othing|  men's,  custom  work  and 
rspaiiing 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools. 

Floutmg  and  gnst  mill  products. . 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished!  

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  pludng  mill  products, 
indumnc  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 

Photograpny 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  poiodioals. 

Saddlenr  and  harness 

TInsmitliing,  eopperamithing  and 
sheet  Iron  wondng 

AH  other  industries 


4 
6 

8 

4 

8 

8 
3 

0 

4 
20 

62 

83 

4 

I 

22 

862 
8 

7 

181 

6 

6 

87 

8 

5 
88 

4 
6 

11 
14 

10 
83 


$118,720 

2,312.668 

49,000 
6,034 

4,538 

82,888 
7,626 

18,100 

17,101 

8,200,131 

1,867,280 

1,826,811 

6,068 

21.000 

8,ou0 

1.701,030 

6,866.477 

6,706 

16.400 

282.586 

18.500 
267.846 
330.032 

130.472 

2.402.660 
1,268,180 

67.250 
6.626 

40.020 
21.620 

66.114 
834.488 


$38,764 

210,023 

16.463 
1.060 

10.470 
704 

7.610 

4.470 

544,132 

188.656 

167.778 

5.134 

3,803 

4.482 

154.350 

863.377 
1.320 
2.350 

62.800 

5.834 
76.150 
21,326 

47.163 

232.462 
143,061 

7.625 
370 

8.405 
8.450 

12.870 
248,183 


$87,680 

2.246.122 

38.027 
3.422 

601 

7,281 
1.076 

13.870 

5.787 

2.424.230 

1.302.662 

1.245.237 

0.276 

2.477 

5.516 

1.227.068 

5,830.304 
1.027 
4.070 

1.356.001 

5.581 

45,860 

552.003 

165.152 

2,802,100 
567.204 

23.300 
1.508 

7,520 
8,202 

22.805 
684,073 


$160,044 

2,786,100 

68,623 
10,262 

2,000 

36.803 
4.661 

20,200 

16,540 

3,124,173 

1,764,476 

1.654,333 

20.010 

16,728 

17.813 

1,508.882 

8.120.807 

5.845 

12,832 

1.550,376 

16,710 
140.721 
685,347 

810,554 

3,123.700 
060,062 

43,627 
6.638 

35,033 
21,020 

63,058 
i;i35,471 


COUNTY  TOTAL*. 


OAYUQA  OOXTNTY. 

615  $18,065,545  $2,861,402  $6,481,887  $11,063,102 


Anhiurn  * 

Agricultural  implements. 

Bicycle  and  tricyde  repairing. ... 
Blacksmithing  and  whedwxigfat- 

iog 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Bnad  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carpentering. 

Oarriages  and  wagqps 


316 
3 
8 

20 

14 

14 

17 

6 


12.810,863 

6,084,041 

20,650 

17.200 

5.370 
45.500 
80.036 
46.068 


2.706,048 

767.342 

5.002 

13.440 

2.786 
20.717 
47,620 

8.050 


5.630 

1.188 

7 


.026 
.176 
.205 


10.881 


6 
83 
75 

6 


,812 
,176 
.020 
.974: 


10.501.100 

2.338.101 

22,100 

45.842 

16.537 
152,740 
168,630 

42.361 


*AIl  industiieSft  Induding  the  hand  trades. 

tExduding  all  the  10  hand  trades  o^  ndghborhood  Industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  XIll^-4k»mtl] 


CITIES.  TOWNB  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


manU. 


GMtaL 


Cottol 

miitdriili 

and. 


Value  of 
prodiMta, 


andniMir- 


OAYUQA  CX>trHT7— CoAolttdAd. 


Auburn — Ccntimud. 
dotUnc.  men'8,  euntom  wva^  and 

repaimg 

Clotmng,  women's,  dresBmaking. . 
Gioihinc  women's,  faetory  prod- 

uet 

Conleotione] 

DyeinL                     _ 
Plouring  and  grist  miU  products. . 
Foundry  and  maeWne  shop  prod- 
ucts  A 

Furniture,  cabinet  maldng,  repalr- 


ry... 
ig  and  leaning 


Ing  and  upholstering, 
lalt. 


liquors,  mi 

Looldng^ass  and  picture  frames 

Masonry,  Driok  and  stone 

MiOlnery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sgn,  etc 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  flWB  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
fob 

Printing  and  publisUng,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddler}*  and  harness 

Shirts 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

ToYjaoco.  vigm  and  nii^rettes. . . 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  xepaii^ 
ing 

All  other  industries 

Other  plaeest 

A  i^rioultural  implements 

Bnck  and  tile 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
nulk,  factory  product 

Clothing  men's,  custom  work  and 
repainng 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fruits   and    vegetables,   canning 


and  preserving. . . 

Lumber  and  timner  products 

Photography. 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning,  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workug 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

>^egar  and  eider 

All  other  industries 


11 
24 

6 

7 
4 
3 


6 
4 
4 
6 

13 
3 
8 

10 
7 

6 

8 

7 
3 

8 
15 

9 
61 

202 
3 
4 

16 

3 

3 

32 


16 

29 

3 

10 
13 

18 

13 

8 

82 


|15,7fi8 
14,022 

187.409 

10,860 

9.400 

127.600 

1,073,781 

11.196 

699.068 

11,776 

26,900 

46,114 

6,900 

7,260 

14,777 

56.791 

23,860 

122,460 

96.709 

8,460 

17,436 
18,603 

4,200 
4,054.291 

1,064,192 
40,600 
26.000 

49,954 

6,060 

4.300 

212,718 

62,216 

14.827 

119.714 

3,625 

33,260 
11,464 

31,186 

14.294 

7.926 

427.671 


$11,805 
16,856 

41,788 

2.260 

988 

7,844 

289,734 

4.464 
29.375 

8.118 
43,753 
11,564 

6,100 
18.427 

8,608 
23,336 

6.388 

29,600 

17.171 

1.946 

14.146 
12.413 

4.247 
1.236.328 

144.112 
8,860 
6,174 

9.061 

?.380 
1.386 
9.920 

10.981 

7,662 

11.057 

800 

6.292 
2.000 

li^4 

590 
46.866 


$28,422 
26.882 

187,852 

17.919 

1,217 

178.837 

518.694 

9.723 
63.644 

6.261 
33.978 
31.277 
10.480 
12.620 

9.626 
70.998 

8.099 

18.968 

40,249 

8.228 

41.924 
20.708 

3.900 
2.976,981 

812.146 

10.448 

1.488 

170,448 

3,816 

3,160 

825,253 

29.436 

20,247 

41,126 

1,291 

5,729 
7,348 

16.849 

12.107 

8.115 

160.786 


$59,805 
65.904 

249,548 

33,464 

8,094 

202.540 

1.110.982 

20.450 
184.662 
16.965 
93.770 
76.600 
20.160 
52.644 
82.575 
121.659 

25,825 

95.750 

86,996 

6.580 

89.123 
52,784 

18.460 
5.085.917 

1.256.999 
33.425 
18,816 

198.801 

9.296 

7.861 

891.788 

66.521 

86.424 

82.508 

8.295 

26.068 
17.880 

40,125 

88.569 

7.759 

283.924 


OHATTTAUQUA  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Dunkirk* 

Dunkirk     (excluding     hand 

trade9)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repainng 


781 

86 

56 
6 


$16,740,821 

4.226,495 

4,162,986 
18,800 


$3,984,987 

1.874,017 

1,357,764 
2,772 

16.862 


$10,250,047 

8,084,197 

8,044,454 
16.167 

19,284 


$18,876,685 

5,898.058 

5,801,066 
88.904 

50.496 


16,280 

*  All  industries.  IndiHUng  the  hand  trades. 

tExoluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  induatrieSk  except  tailoring  and  drassmal  Ing. 
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Table  XUl.— Comtlnaed. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  ATVD 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


Uah- 
meuU. 


Capital. 


Wagos. 


Cottof 

materials 

ufed. 


ValuBof 

produetB, 

tndudins 

oufltomwmk 

and  repair- 

ing. 


OHATTT AUQITA  OOTrVTT-^OoiLtiiiued. 


Dunkirk— ConlimMtf. 
Fmindiy  and  mafthinn  shop  prod- 

ucta. 

liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  miU  prodtiete.  in- 

duding  sash,  doors  and  blinds . . 

Photography 

Tobacco,  cimrs  and  cigarettes. . . . 
An  other  industries 

Vredonla* 

Fredonia     (excluding     hand 

trades)t 

Clothing  men's,  custom  work  and 

repainng 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 


Aii' 


iob. 


other  industries, 


Jamestown* 

Bicycle  and  trieyde  repairing .... 
Blacksmitfalng  and  wheelwrigfat- 

Bottttngl! '.['.'.'.'//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'....... 

Cotton  goods. 

Flouring  and  grist  miU  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Furniture,  factory  product 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  mgn.  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Photographic  materials. 

Photo^praphy 

Flumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Sadolerv  and  harness 

TInsmithing.  eoppersmlthing  <>fid 
sheet  imo  worfciiDg 

Tf^baocu,  rlgnn  and  cigarettes. . .  . 

Watch,  clow  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing.  

Worsted  goods 

AU  other  industries 

SilTer  Creek* 

Slyer  Creek  (exduding  hand 

trades)t 

Foundry  and  macWne  diop  prod- 
ucts.  

An  other  industries 

Westlleld* 

Westfield    (exduding    hand 

trades)t 

Bread  and  otner  bekery  produets. 

liquors,  yinoos 

An  other  industriee 


Other  pUectt 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  wiUow 


Carriages  and  wagons . 


4 
3 

4 

3 

7 

22 

41 

22 


3 

16 

178 
3 

9 
4 
3 
3 

9 
20 
4 
4 
3 
6 
3 
3 
6 
7 


8 

4 

n 

7 

11 

8 
46 

27 

20 

4 
16 

39 

24 

3 

4 
17 

319 

19 
5 


$8,280,968 
127,200 

246.072 

7,660 

19.193 

448,373 

614,976 

466,696 

4,170 

16,697 
446,928 

8,652.470 
10,200 

7,626 

21,600 

216,819 

37.800 

966.668 

1.469,676 

236.235 

70.470 

4,800 

4.626 

10.060 

462.892 

12.150 

36,976 

26,080 

101,336 
14.950 

8.ri00 
8.776 

14,660 
3,686,871 
1,136.023 

026.396 

619.701 

490.709 
128.992 

364.409 

362,619 

3.310 

176.963 

173.366 

2,379,037 

129.113 
7,162 


$1,172,142 
12,960 

41,498 

1,683 

6,322 

103,640 

68,363 

64,078 

2,200 

6,246 
46,632 

1.800.192 
2.936 

3.376 

8,276 

26.092 

5,100 

196.200 

648.279 

31.671 

16.660 

2,444 

16.090 

321 

28.599 

3.711 

18.742 

6.166 

20.299 
4,156 

3.366 
7,209 

6.230 
682,133 
264.136 

146,716 

146,606 

119,003 
26.603 

46,666 

41.471 

624 

10.823 

30,024 

489,987 

61.067 
1,400 


$2,643,052 
21.911 

266,478 
1,946 
8.464 

178,162 

217,440 

183,359 

3,687 

1.246 
178.427 

4,096.302 
4,086 

3.609 

47,613 

66.933 

111.847 

316,270 

636,637 

140,935 

69.637 

16,462 

9.200 

3,309 

441 ,067 

6,476 

.   61,460 

10,100 

16,310 
8,897 

10.460 
6.960 

7,066 

1.399.085 

713,084 

217,842 

215.575 

149.079 
66.496 

136,444 

127,117 

3,482 

43,368 

80.267 

2,456.040 

60.599 
1.974 


$4,374,648 
87.664 

334.980 

7.976 

26,942 

384,457 

462.456 

393.089 

12.006 

16.593 
364.490 

8.218.922 
10.800 

18.150 

71.275 

141,462 

132,696 

739.701 

1,642,762 

244.675 

117.42.5 

24.600 

33.400 

6.000 

920.060 

17.427 

.  90,669 

30,648 

81.094 
18,892 

22.760 
22,^00 

22.700 
2.565,920 
1,243.708 

563,662 

655,754 

410,944 
144,810 

326,918 

301,670 

7,617 

137.310 

166.843 

3.801.749 

151.053 
7,802 


*An  industries,  indttding  the  hand  trades. 

tBxdndIng  att  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmakjng. 
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Table  JKllU— C«mttmnod« 


as:^ 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
astab- 
lub- 

menta. 


CMtaL 


Wmcpt. 


Cofltof 

UMd. 


Value  ol 

produota, 

molvdiiiff 

ouitoin  woflc 

and  npair- 

ing. 


GHAXTFAUQITA  GOT7HTT— OondnidML 


Other  pUoest— CtfiUMMMd. 

Choeae,  butter  and  eoodennd 
miSkt  faotory  produiot 

Cooperate 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  produota.. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Fruits  and  vegetables,  eanning 
and  preserving 

Lienors,  vinous 

Lumber  and  timber  produots.. .,. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
xoluding  sash,  doora  and  blinds . . 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  namess 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worJung 

Vinegar  and  cider 

All  other  industries 


82 

8 

42 

8 

8 

8 

88 

8 
3 

8 
0 

8' 

801 


8168.718 

lO.lfiOj 

288,580! 

16.876 

67.760 
184,287 
618,660 

117.708 
2.746 

86.776 
11.838 

10,083 

12.160 

002,000 


881,084 

7,076 

12.428 

8,836 

16.802 

8.630 

107.740 

66,880 


6,770 
868 

8,220 

1.080 

176.860 


8813.082 

16.803 

488,080 

6.066 

46.060 

20,086 

843.616 

07.646 
787 

6.884 
11.612 

7,266 

0,120 

476.664 


81.068,843 

84,710 

628,160 

28,840 

84.800 

62.620 

668.778 

284,807 
2.025 

21.085 
17.004 

16.780 
15,606 


GHEHUNQ  C0T7HTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


466!  88.022.688 


862 

13 

3 


22 

24 
0 

12 

4 


3 

10 
12 

3 

4 
3 

6 

0 

3i 
3 

8' 
3 
3 

15 
3 

16 
8! 
0 

11 


7,365 
11 


12 


11 
40 
23 
82 


8!        266.184 


Elmlra* 

Bicycle  and  trioyde  repairing 

Bicydes  and  tricycles 

Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  woric  and 
repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. . 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wasons 

Oars  and  general  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy 
products 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  woric  and 
repairing 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  prod- 
uct  

Confectionery 

Flavoring  extracts 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
uots   

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 

Hosiery  and  Imit  goods 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Marblo  and  stone  work 

M*i!^onry,  brick  and  stone 

MUliaery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photoiptiphv 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting..  . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

*A1I  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 
tExoluding  aU  the  10  hand  traded  or  neighborhood 


.534 
.087 
.600 


26,210 


.142 
,010 
,625 
.125 


8,576 


40 
16 

37 
30 
20 


,365 
,143 

,400 
.436 
.600 


320,035 


7 

362 

2 

028 
81 
30 

77 
26 
26 
11 
60 


,016 
,402 
.300 

,457 
.550 
,080 
420 
,472, 
,525 
.815 
.102 


44.635 


82.251.086 

1.065.056 
2,074 
0.460 

11.760 

4.748 
11.471 
50,784 
11,420 


257.640 

480 

46.614 
17,720 

12.031 
8.687 
7.600 

07.141 

4.502 

135.316 

466 

178.000 
8.578 

78.230 
0.411 
5.610 

80,000 
2.806 

21.802 

8.344 


85,014,246810,416.608 
4,061,685;    8.558.786 


6,048 
16.504 

10.620 

12.587 
46.048 
71,200 
13.453 


402,828 

10.480 

68,008 
22.885 

61.070 

82,601, 

6.426 

112.744 

10.818 

271.810 

1.000, 

851.442! 
14.620 
45.626: 
47,200 
11.280 
10.670, 
5.431 
66.078 

10.652 


18.480 
86,752 

47.426 

80.350 

76.210 

140.500 

41.820 


688.226 

12.510 

147,044 
68,676 

01,852 
67,480 
20,700 

276.433 

88,700 
508  825 
^1400 

1.200.214 

81.500 

188,000 

«9'SS5 
71.504 

18.840 

118,082 

48.876 


induslriea.ezeept  taUorfaig  aad 
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Tabto  XJUl.*-<;o&timm««U 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


lull- 
mants, 


Capital. 


Coat  of 
mataiiala 

UMd. 


Value  of 
product*, 
including 
custom  vrork 
and  repair- 
ins. 


CULUMUHQ  OOVHTY— Oonolmded; 


Ftfeiinc  and  pwhMihfag,  a»ii»- 

papan  and  periodioala 

OBdulorjF  fid  hamaM 

TfaumHhing,  oopparamitlihig  aad 

*  'aliBat  iron  wornni 

Tobaaoo,  dgaia  aad  oigaiatiaa. . . . 
Tobaoeo.  ■temmbg  and  rahaad- 

^^Dllg..  ....••.....>. •••• 

Watab,  doek  and  >weli7  repair- 
ing  

Attotharindufltfiaa 

Other  plaeeaf 

iMk    butter    aad    oondeaiad 

milk,  factory  produet 

Flouring  and  grut  mill  products. . 
Foundry  and  ma^hm^  shop  prod- 

uots 

Lumber  and  timber  produeta.. . . . 

Saddlery  aad  harness 

Tebaeeo,  elBtra  and  eigarettes. . . . 
All  other  tadustries 


5 
6 

0 
27 


18 
67 

68 

0 
10 

8 
6 
8 
8 
21 


8262.907 
11.125 

40.076 
06.467 

702.017! 

I 

12.225^ 
8,730,628 

1.407.107 

47.260 
86.406 

10.700 

83.543 

4.160 

11.652 

1.254.496 


166.744, 
5,885 

27,832 
45,821 


7.815 
725.807 

270.827* 

10.062 
8.240 

6,414 

14.148 

300 

8.957 

227,206 


851,622 
16,885 

47.767 
62.452 


55.720    353.992 


3.528! 
2.171.055' 

921,843 

139,261 
223.175 

5.525 

83,460 

1.875 

5.864 

463.183 


8233,130 
81,450 

102.058 
171.584 

466.485 

22,675 
8,469.421 

1,766.846 

180,737 
270,997 

18,550 

118,980 

3.600 

15.167 

1.158.865 


CHEirANGO  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL*, 


hand 


Norwich* .•. . 

Norwich     (excluding 

trades)t .TTT 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Cheese,    butter    aad    condensed 

milk,  faetoiy  product 

Clothing;,  men^s,  custom  woik  and 

repairmg 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Gloves  and  mtttens 

Lumber  and  timber  products 
Printing  and   publishing,   i 

papers  and  periodicals 

Sadalexy  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  oigarettee. 
AU  other  industries 


Other  placesf 

Oarriages  and  wagons 

Chsese,    butter    and    condensed 
milk,  faotray  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairmg 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Furniture,  factory  product 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished    

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sashTdoors  aad  blinds . . 

Photography 

Printing   and   publishing, 
papers  and  peiiodicab.. . 


460    $2,491.1611       $607,171'  82.232.5961  83,747.645 


109 

69 
3 


8 
8 
5 
6 
8 

3 

8 

9 

26 

941 

8 

56 

3 
3 

4 
24 

5 
3 

3 
57 

I 
3: 

8| 

11' 


1,308,683:         330.166,         801.821 


1,227,908 
1,788 

118,824 

2.200 

2.660 

41,682 

34,741 

8,015 

53,990 

3,450 

23,866 

942,192 

1.071.097 
85.924 

189.613 

7.400 

10,695 

5.237 

118.865 

113.882 
89.942 

28.025 
174.578 

22,000 
1,675 

34,887 


295.0031 
2.220; 

9.855 

2.410 
2.010 
1.124 
7,870 
610 

8.084 

1,084 

8,872 

251.364 

849.850 
8.046 

43.477 

1.200' 

825 

2.890 

6,157i 

I 

22.744, 

17.063, 

1.910 
42.235 

5,500 
120 

7.061 


1.556.696 


733.734   1.409.342 
6.859     13.798 


124.700 


4 

8 

51 

17 

1 

5 

1 

15 
496 

1.354 
14 


.429 
.045 
,0061 
,5261 
,345 

,838 
.728 
.428 
.830 

.163' 
,168. 


3 

4 

3 

201 

30 
18 

35 
110 

6 


.387 
.888 

.359 
0441 

.861 
.796 

.838' 
.032 

.035 
666 


5.356 


153.694 

11.084 
13,910 
60.241 
35.715 
2.680 

29,756 

5.163 

38,760 

1.044.541 

2,002.027 
33.102 


695,868,   .  836.147 


8.400 

13.070 

9.079 

248.957 

85,859 
43,492 

46,064 
221.667 

14,860 
2.300 

23,157 


•AU  industries,  iadadingthe  hand  tnules. 

tEzduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Tabic  JlIll.*4;ontlm«e4l. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
offtah- 
liiih- 

m«ot8. 


OapH«l. 


Waives. 


Coat  of 
materialB 


Value  ol 

products, 

ineUidlnic 

eufltom  work 

and  repair^ 


•»:■:«. 


FAHOO  OOTTNTT— Oonolnded. 


Other  placM — ConftmMtf. 

Saddlery  and  hameee 

Thmnitoing,  copperamitbing  and 

sheet  iron  workmR 

Tobacco,  cigam  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vi&egsr  and  dder. 

All  oiber  industries 


11 

14 

4 

3 

26 


$14,077 

10.416 

0,285 

1.4fiO 

244,246 


$2,860 

6.572 

4.252 

105 

78,753 


$0,508 

0,370 

7,885 

1.320 

105.853 


$20,047 

28.406 

20.200 

3.685 

342.505 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


CLINTOH  OOTTHTT. 

380    $4,664,220        $753,300    $1,781,131 


Plattibiirg  * 

Flattsburg   (excluding   band 

tTades)T« 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repainng 

Clothing,  women's,  dreeamaking. . 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Fur  goods 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paying  and  paving  materials 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Prmting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Tobacco,  eigars  and  dgaxettes. . .  . 

All  other  industries 

Other  places! 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Flouring  and  ynst  mill  products. . 
Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . . 
Lumber,   planing  mill   products, 

including  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  other  industries 


131 

75 
8 
4 

0 
8 
3 
3 
4 
3 


3 

8 

6 

22 

130 
0 

20 
14 
30 

4 
4 
4 
7 
20 


2,210,046 

2,140,760 

40,651 

1.300 

14,015 
4,816 
55,760 
16,150 
722,873 
30,100 

17,200 

27,200 

1,655 

82,000 

1,136,041 

2,387.016 
25.400 

103.000 

45,206 

338,006 

134,685 

5,000 

1.032.820 

5.825 

605.004 


306.284 

243,786 

10.107 

661 

6,081 
4,550 
3,376 
4,650 
43,077 
13.150 

3,670 

8,740 

300 

10.138 

124,387 

441,427 
4,430 

15,285 

3,306 

66.028 

23,624 
875 

88,101 

236 

230.453 


716,467 

622.038 

30,046j 

1,125 

16.220 
2,840 
75,482 
13.015 
06,346 
0,701 

5,166 

4.775 

•       1.140 

20,412 

337,171 

1.041,762 
6,885 

288,274 

83,324 

120,683 

00.066 
4,184 

226,000 
2.280 

210,067 


$3,565,081 

1.455.150 

1,235.883 

50.208 

5,088 

35,256 
10,400 
80.820 
24,700 
242.606 
31,820 

14.525 

28.305 

8.800 

78,250 

621,066 

2,031,027 
10.785 

357,275 

06,286 

250,006 

151,215 
0,364 

535,762 
6,582 

603,002 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


OOLUKBIiL  OOTTBTTT. 

302    $7,502,208    $1,680,564 


hand 


144 


72 
0 

11 

5 
3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

20 


2,357,304 


2,321 
31 


.481 
.275 


28,170 


400 
7 

62 

0 

3 

11 

1,668 


,127 
.550 

.003 
,000 
,450 
,360 
,646 


$501,430 


HudaoD* 

Hudson      (excluding 
tiadesH 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. ' 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and> 
repairing 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   ' 

Photography 

Printing   and   publishing,    news-' 
papers  and  periodicals. 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . 

All  other  industries 

*  All  industries,  including  thf>  hand  trades. 

t  Excluding  all  the  10  band  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailormg  and  dreaamaking. 


481,746 
8.078 

17,075 

65,753 
1,602 

12,336 

5.070 

036 

4.041 

365,055 


$4,215,106 
$1,406,636 


1,400.116 
32.316 

27.347 

348,000 
-4,103 

3.707 

6,456 

1.601 

17.764 

058,723 


$8,184,411 
$3,006,750 


2,734,212 
51.120 

67,156 

607,150 
14,080 

30,257 

17.045 

4,180 

43,180 

1.000,176 
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TiLlble  ILUl^-^oBtlaved. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
esteb* 
Ibb- 

mentt. 


Oapital. 


W 


Cost  of 

materialB 

orad. 


Value  of 

nrodiiota, 

inoluding 

oiut.om  work 

and  repvir- 


CX)ZiUMBIA  OOlTHTT-^Ooiittladed. 


Other  plaoast 

Briek  and  tib 

OwriacM  and  wacons 

Cbwm,  butter  and  candensed 
milk,  faetonr  produet 

Clothmi^  men's,  euatonn  work  and 
repairms 

Coopera«e.. 

Cotton  goods. 

Flouxing  and  grist  mill  pmduets. 

Foundiy  aad  maohine  shop  pr-td- 
uets 

Fniits  and  -vegetahles,  sanning 
and  preserving 

Horiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumb^  and  timber  products. 

Monuments  and  tomostones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medidnes  and  oompounds . 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodioals 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Tfaismitoing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  wonang 

Vinenr  and  dder. 

All  othor  industries 


163 
8 
4 


3 

5 

8 

30 

6 

8 
10 
15 

3 
11 

8 

4 
9 

4 
11 
25 


96,118,726 

168,800 

14,766 

17,733 

1,815 

13,630 

321.485 

173,769 

33,685 

13,513 

1,233,819 

67,202 

3,181 

420.022 

183,421 

26,972 
12,135 

7,450 

20,270 

2.385.558 


$1,007,164 

120,400 

4,650 

8.007 

2.000 

4,050 

62,257 

5,564 

8,350 

5,378 

387,063 

13,652 

1.000 
69,314 

6,835 

7,700 
1,186 

1,075 

1,615 

807.068 


12,655,243 

85,978 

5,333 

36.484 

2,251 

16.631 

131,168 

213,835 

5.438 

12,450 
782,747 

89,989 

5,735 

285,000 

92.069 

6,564 
5,669 

2,385 

9.682 

1.016.335 


84.911,398 

262,000 

15,036 

46.532 

8.000 

23,269 

211.157 

273,316 

31,992 

23,476 

1,423,217 

84,612 

10,100 

406,316 

228,750 

28.804 
12,621 

4,890 

17,125 

1,810.185 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


OOBTUkBD  OOTTNTT. 

301    $4,378,458        8989,179    $3,057, 899|  $5,281,895 


hand 


OortUnd* 

Cortland     (ezduding 

trades)t 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials. . . . 

r^arriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairmg 

Clothiiig,  women's,'dres8making. . 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Foundry  and  maohine  dtop  prod' 

nets 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography.. 

Saddlery  and 


Tinsmtthing.  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  wornog. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  dgaieites. . . . 
AO  other  industries 


Homer* 

Homer      (exduding      hand 

trades)! 

Honring  and  grist  miU  products. . 
Tobacco,  dears  and  dgarsttes. . . . 
AH  other  industries 

Other  pUeest 

Oarriages  and  wagons 

Qieese,  batter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  produet 

Flouring  and  grut  mill  products. . 

T^nmber  and  other  timber  prod- 
ucts  

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Vinegar  and  dder. 

AH  other  faidustrles 


118 

74 
5 
9 

9 

4 


3 
3 

4 
4 

3 

4 
23 

36 

21 
5 
3 

13 

113 
5 

38 
12 

28 


2,857,094 

2,785,844 
354,733 
966,492 

14,973 

815 

39.900 

107.844 

12,200 

9,850 

2,940 

12.100 

9.776 

1,254,222 

496,611 

476.076 
22,200 
15.900 

437,976 

$988,943 
10.398 

102.067 
53,210 

117,655 


715,749 

676,270 
132,328 
156.489 

17,148 
2,095 
1,750 

26,348 

43,045 

1,995 

1.558 

3,324 

3.320 

286,870 

108,274 

100.300 

1,600 

6,620 

92.180 

$159,803 
812 

18,924 
2,380 

10,380 


1,973,877 

1.874,234 
272,552 
358,731 

22,629 

2,345 

69,511 

24.402 

42,359 

3,284 

2,506 

6,584 

7,072 

1,062,259 

275.992 

252.176 

51,986' 

6,200 

193.990 

$795,751 
2.094 

367.649 
74,200 

42,372 


3,456.262 

3,248.719 
472,096 
684,290 

54,964 

7,154 

75,956 

79.441 

95,047 

9,727 

6.399 

20.188 

15,205 

1,728.257 

622.890 

576,981 
63,351 
21.063 

492.567 

$1,166,225 
7.931 

411,633 
93.819 

80,878 


6  24,000<  3,525  8.687  16.950 

3  4.5951  320  7731  2.351 

21  677,0181         128,462^         299,976'         552,663 

^AO  industries,  induding  the  hand  trades. 

t  Bxduding  aD  the  19  hand  trades  or  ndghbothood  industries,  exoept  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  JUllw-CcmtlmittPd. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

69tab- 

Uflh- 

luent-B. 


Capital. 


WacM. 


Cert  of 

matariaU 

uied. 


VaJnaol 

produota, 

Inoladiiif 

oufltcmi  work 

and  rapair- 

ing. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


418   $8,026,800       $637,028    $1,»I0.6M    $3,806,080 


Coimty    total    (exduding    hand 
trades)! 

Carriaces  and  waaons 

Cheeee,    butter    and    condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Chemicala 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod 
uots , 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber.    [Waning  mill   products, 
indudinr  saah,  doo'v  and  blinds. 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Photography 

Printing    and    publishing,    news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  namess 

Tinsmitoing.  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

AU  other  industries 


202 
18 

31 
16 

6 
13 
35 

10 
61 

5 
22 

3 

7 

10 
13 

13 
8 
4 

23 


2,861.031 
280,168 

220.068 
707.123 

14,167 

25.075 

100.020 

74.637 
860.666 

30,600 

12.770 

6.645 

10.200 

02.380 
31 .087 

37.460 

7.700 

8. 635 1 

633.832' 


500,021 
40.606 

20,640 
124,608 

5,805 
4,200 
7,002 

12.050 
36.051 

1,725 

10,157 

800 

460 

16,064 
2,060 

7,005 

8.024 

6, .550 

170,135 


1.707,002 
110.488 

628,022 
270.050 

10,343 

10.551 

258.627 

16.200 
110,217 

8,037 

1,287 

11,030 

2,702 


ll,120f 
10.53.5 

16.006 

4- 147 

3,311 

21)5.330 


8.006.287 
245.677 

770.313 
615.182 

25.770 

24.086 

310.665 

40.885 
217.036 

14.468 

41.628 

15.628 

0,450 

70,361 
21.720 

37,210 

13.141 

15.500 

588.573 


DTTTOHESS  GOUJNTV. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Fisliktll-on-Hadson*.   .. 

Fishkill-on-Hudson    (exclud- 
ing hand  trades)! 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

rep*  trAD^  ■  ••••••••••••■•••••■ 

Tinsmithing.  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  working 

AU  other  industries 


Matteawan* 

Matteawan  (excluding  band 

trades)! 

Tinsmithing.  ooppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  workmg. . , 

AU  other  industries 

Pongtakeepsle* 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing .... 
Blaoksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

BottUng 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Qothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

*  Ml  industries,  including  t  be  hand  t  radex. 

!ETcluding  aU  the  10  hand  trades  or  nei^borhood  industries,  except  tailoring  or  drsitsmaking. 


760 

$11.470. 138 

$3,214,243 

$6,601,284 

$12,865,438 

38 

721.820 

215>324 

361.000 

681.038 

17 

608.658 

203.165 

334.480 

623,282 

3 

8.000 

2.100 

8.087 

13,300 

3 
11 

2.150 
687.608 

1.420 
100.645 

5.165 
321.278 

0.140 
600.842 

43 

1.110,746 

322,633 

643.740 

1.224.025 

17 

1,004,333 

313,023 

621.084 

1.175,148 

4 
13 

2,800 
1,001.533 

1,445 
312,478 

4,463 
616.621 

8.825 
1,166,323 

377 
5 

5.688.058 
17,400 

1,683.268 
7,600 

3,475.100 
8,006 

6,826.760 
20.863 

17 

16,245 

16,243 

12.586 

56,068 

24 

6 

10 

10 

4 

6,700 

11,700 

130,124 

64.508 

58,500 

1,324 

2.052 

31.687 

66.130] 

10,060 

6.516 

12.483 

110.307 

77.402 

11,807| 

10.007 

23.005 

218.562 

104.083 

40.050 

2P 

22 

5 

4 

51.424 
22,510 
13,350 
55,000 

36,40? 

14,553 

4,011 

27,012 

40.664 
21,084 
18.367, 
38,731 

135.013 
57.157 
35.080 
85.307 
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TiLlbto  JUllw— ConUmited« 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


Uah- 

mentt, 


CaplUl. 


Waa»a. 


Cost  of 

mat«ruUa 

awd. 


Value  of 
produots, 
including 
custom  woilc 
and  repair- 
ing. 


DUTCHESS  OOUNTY— Concluded. 


Pouchkeepsle— Con^niMd. 

Dvcins  and  cleanioy ,. 

Eraetnoal  conftruotion  and  repaira 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fumitux«,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  uphi^ering 

Loclc  and  gimBmitlung 

Looking-gULBS  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  pUming  mill  products, 
including  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paperhanging 

Patent  medicmes  and  compounds* 

Photography 

Plumbuig,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
iob 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Hoofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

fflaughtering,  wholesale,  not  in- 
oludinii  meat  packing 

Tinsmithmg,  oopperamithing  and 
sheet  iron  working^. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Watch,  mock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

All  other  industries 

Wapplngen  Falls* 

Wappingers  Falls  (excluding 

hand  trades)t    

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

AU  other  industries 

Other  placest 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  .and 
repairing 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod* 
ucts 

Lumber  and  timber  products. .... 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photography 

Printing  and  pubtishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Vinerau'  and  cider 

All  otner  industries 


6 

4 

Id 

4 
6 

3 

3 

9 

17 

4 
3 

14 
4 
4 
7 

13 


4 
11 

16 
46 

31 

15 
5 
3 
7 

171 

18 

9 


4 

4 

47 

4 
11 

4 
3 
3 

14 
8 

10 

9 

18 


$4,775 
4.033 

423.921 

16.805 
2.400 
3,685 

86.878 
10,275 
15.210 
38,026 
16.425 
61.500 
13.460 
12,875 
29,875 
9.300 
100.730 

61.360 

110,625 
5,450 
3,400 

10.975 

11,285 
54,090 

21 ,225 
4,110,934 

1.947.381 

1.940.871 

25.300 

1.800 

1,913,771 

1,818,819 

569.816 

28,550 

161.638 

1,700 

4,935 

193.164 

98.286 

47,500 

11.604 

9.2701 

6.600 

44,049 
6,503 

50,535 

47,528 

537,241 


$1,002 
1,479 

186,102 

13.389 
620 
860 

17,900 

5,000 
39,540 
13,674 

7.707 
24.424 
31.904 

5.640 
10,276 

5.098 
62,350 

25.496 

41.634 
6,200 
3.653 

1,945 

4,126 
32.264 

5.116 
869,997 

448,815 

441,486 
3.109 
2.148 

436,229 

580.716 

358.087 

6.035 

44,870 

665 
3.125 
7,934 

29.986 
7,590 
2,156 
1,900 


12.710 
1.100 

9.600 

3.988 

90.969 


$1 
6 

283 

12 

6 

37 
13 
23 
33 
12 
29 
32 
6 
101 
13 
79 

16 

18 
9 

4 

98 

12 
32 

4 
2,208 

450 

489 

20 

3 

415 

1.639 

128 

11 

650 

2 

12 

263 

36 

38 

8 

4 


8 
3 

15 

14 

440 


495 
961 

640 

708 
718 
764 

160 
160 
817 
901 
347 
980 
642 
400 
503 
899 
172 

057 

304 
332 
095 

712 

177 
701 

274 
078 

623 

203 
752 
066 
385 

747 
811 
381 

572 

862 
680 
649 

116 
760 
398 
632 
959 

812 
176 

059 
742 
238 


$7 
13 

627 

60 

3 

14 

83 
22 
79 
70 
28 
73 
91 
19 

276 
30 

174 

76 

96 
18 
10 

109 

23 

109 

24 
3,886 

972 

941 

35 

9 

897 

2.861 

686 

33 

726 

6 

18 

321 

90 

61 

24 

8 

5 

41 
9 

37 

41 

749 


000 
920 

710 

376 
686 
903 

000 
417 
411 
890 
696 
950 
480 
610 
302 
760 
696 

449 

307 
986 
919 

242 

800 
166 

715 
786 

838 

419 

182 
160 
087 

077 
463 
306 

394 

020 
495 
687 

346 
398 
985 
413 
060 

409 
036 

661 
240 
166 


*A11  Industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tExoluding  a31  toe  19  hand  traHes  o/  neighborhood  industries,  except  tstlnnng  and  dre.tfBmakmg. 
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Table  JU1]<— ConUnneA. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
entab- 
lish- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wacea. 


Co0tof 

materials 

ufiad. 


Value  of 

{iroduot^ 
aduding 
ottstom  work 
and  repair- 
ins. 


BBIB  COXJKTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Buffalo* 

Awnings,  tents  and  saUs 

Baldng  and  yeast  powders. ..:... 
Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 

ware 

Bdting  and  hose,  leather 

Bioyole  and  trieyoie  repairing .... 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Blacking^ 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing 

Bluing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  mak- 


ing. 


Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product. . 

Bottling 

Boxes,  dgar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  fmi^hing . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

Bridges 

Brooms  and  bmshes 

Carpentering 

CanDNsts,  rag 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials. . . . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

Chemicals .- 

CMna  decorating 

Clothing^  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairmg 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product. 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product, 
buttonholes 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking.  . 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  prod- 
uct  ■ 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 
grinding 

Confectionei> 

Cooperage 

Corsets. 

Cotton,  small  wares 

Dentists*  materials 

Druggists'  preparations,  not  in- 
cluding prescriptions 

Dyein|c  and  cleaning 

EiectncaJ  apparatus  and  supplies .  i 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs' 

Electroplating , 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods. . 

Engraving  and  die  sinking 

Fancy     articles,     not     elsewhere; 
specified i 

Flavoring  extracts ' 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Food  preparations j 

Foundry  and  macbioe  shoo  prod-' 
ucts     

Fur^oods j 

Furmture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering ' 

^All  industries,  inoluding'the  hand 


4.492 

3.902 
8 
8 

4 

3 

114 

14 

6 

167 
3 

8 

227 

17 

14 

3 

9 

6 

7 

154 

6 

10 

179 

12 

3 

58 


11 
4 
3 

46? 
119 

4 
:i03 

10 

12 
35 
35 

I 

3 
3 

3 
16 
8 
13 
0 
5 
6 

10 
6 
9 
5 

86 
13 

54 
trades. 


$116,397,404 

103,939,666 
34.162 
26.976 

18,080 

149,675 

106,396 

1,063.967 

76,689 

339,806 
2,760 

61,961 

111,168 
640.398 
147,965 

24,780 
146,673 
300,644 

47,182 

1,946,937 

677,955 

304,735 

66,269 
993,913 

20,646 

250,800 

1,387,426 


1,968,332 

1,668,880 

2.940 

1.261.059 
1,703,661 

7,475 
190.056 

76.681 

231,400 
469,68-1 
266,445 
4,700 
104,308 
12,785 

107,256 
48,257 

125,660 

88,681 

14.725 

7,925 

66,725 

20,860 

53,600 

1,593,589 

464,700 

8,613,240 
62.622 

92.971 


19,915, 

817 

19, 

650 

2 

,762 

6 

,362 

8, 

711 

45, 

,161 

264, 

,476 

10, 

,120 

148, 

739 

1, 

000 

39, 

896 

32 

,170 

192, 

439 

17 

886 

7, 

200 

76, 

845 

99 

4.52 

16 

,723 

413 

025 

92, 

859 

116, 

321 

16, 

783 

648, 

631 

7, 

975 

64 

181 

265, 

,260 

1,729 

,837 

71 

,119 

•  •  • 

607 

,718 

4.50 

.111 

8 

,730 

190 

.919 

57 

,289 

5 

.915 

139 

,211 

185 

.069 

3 

.428 

22 

.759 

4 

.584 

6 

,970 

26 

,257 

19 

,943 

45 

,524 

8 

970 

7 

,440 

17 

,652 

9 

.935 

5 

.582 

112 

,331 

66 

,258 

1.988 

,906 

17 

115 

1,283.339 

>134.8a0.391 

3.369.466 

122.280.061 

38.066 

84.123 

23.916 

48.720 

9.500 

26.600 

89.468 

180.882 

106.442 

267.111 

696,761 

1,222,602 

64.889 

184,619 

133.408 

486,884 

3.086 

7.300 

16,707 

80,964 

80.793 

267,883 

671.460 

890.493 

180.279 

260.106 

10.679 

23.983 

101,. 341 

237,504 

350,306 

631.117 

40,432 

76.196 

1.412.693 

2.648.447 

38,347 

202,982 

293,106 

629.000 

43,102 

81,669 

1,440,802 

2.729,751 

3.265 

26.911 

252.683 

866.100 

876.195 

1.021.194 

2,667,663 

4.618,333 

1,109,669 

1,939,378 

1,801 

3.600 

1,007,670 

2,631,241 

1,464,610 

2,793.474 

3,666 

17.066 

224,230 

713.850 

143,212 

273,249 

169,468 

241,603 

784.38.5 

1,211,759 

31] .691 

631,498 

6,223 

18,481 

61.874 

151,000 

2,339 

19.228 

29.162 

77,236 

10.640 

73.971 

76.714 

161,188 

148.762 

278,966 

6,620 

29,016 

1.886 

16,047 

16,826 

60,646 

19,060 

44.096 

37.272 

77.360 

2,932.191 

3.263,697 

770,807 

1.4.54.130 

3.069,198 

6,«1«,067 

43.768 

107.006 

66,996 

170,762 
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Table  Xlll^— GomttmucA. 


CITlEa.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTAIfiS. 


No.  of 
e«tab- 
lish- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wa«efl. 


Cost  of 
materiala 


Value  of 
produota, 
indttding 
onatovn  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


Buffalo— ConltntMd. 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glan,  cutting,  atauiing  and  orna- 
menting  

Gloves  and  mittens 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hair  work 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  f  ur 
hats  and  wool  hats 

Instruments,  professional  and 
sdentifie 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  orna- 
mental  

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases .... 

Lasts 

Leather  goods. 

Leather,  tanned,  ounied  and  fin- 
ished  

Lime  and  AftT'yw't 

liouors,  malt 

Lithographing  and  engraving. 

Lock  ana  gunsmitbing 

Looking-^us  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products, 
indaoing  sash,  doors  and  Minds, 

Malt 

MarUe  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

IfiUinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Mucilage  and  paste 

OO,  linseed 

Optical  goods 

Fainting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Faints 

Paperhanging 

Patent  medicmee  and  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Piddes.  preserves  and  sauces 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plumberr  suppfies 

Plumbing,  ns  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
iob 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Rafngerators 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  bidlding,  wood 

Shirts. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  paddng. 

wholesale 

SUtughteiing.  whdesaJe.   not   in- 

dudfaig  meat  packing 

Soap  and  candles 

Steam  packing 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping. . . 
Surgical  appBanoes 


301 

TNTT— Co 

ntinaed. 

18 

$2,329,454 

$453,886 

$720,105 

$1,644,671 

7 

58,815 

38.362 

52,781 

131.631 

4 

63,666 

18,844 

55.126 

106.000 

4 

81,600 

4.217 

52.201 

71,029 

6 

12,825 

5,394 

9,994 

23,779 

5 

27,543 

5,972 

6.382 

26,200 

4 

328,738 

163,539 

258.304 

412,036 

6 

21.350 

16,486 

27,186 

57,794 

4 

135.465 

30.617 

14,747 

108,178 

3 

1.631,289 

541,893 

1,629,168 

2,624,547 

7 

305.060 

85,526 

425,524 

648,480 

10 

322,029 

87,277 

194,410 

413.845 

4 

43.200 

30,864 

33,100 

90,700 

3 

30,358 

13,363 

5,812 

29,849 

5 

69,590 

12.371 

48,809 

92,754 

3 

1.295.095 

219,652 

1,161,700 

1.663.350 

6 

398.161 

74,181 

118,506 

298.437 

18 

9.135.343 

410,704 

862,108 

4,269,973 

7 

881,957 

249.244 

220,199 

767,036 

23 

23,420 

11,674 

10,504 

46.595 

25 

101,660 

31,045 

202,687 

303,108 

22 

2.851,650 

675,473 

1.919,163 

3.095.760 

16 

2.394,179 

123.116 

1,377.491 

1.959,967 

11 

793,568 

216,606 

207,614 

592,130 

89 

1.067.972 

695.163 

1,116,513 

2.309.168 

8 

186.629 

47,526 

174.603 

299.315 

69 

227.404 

74,438 

326,660 

604,066 

20 

203,238 

45,166 

61,201 

215,363 

6 

10.906 

12.346 

1,936 

25,120 

11 

117,861 

48,528 

46,056 

143.945 

3 

26,316 

3,183 

16.246 

27.411 

5 

1.786,809 

112.475 

5,761,940 

6.271.170 

6 

20,411 

9,195 

27.088 

76.256 

140 

269.818 

314,841 

272,194 

846.710 

5 

610.634 

71,817 

629,022 

753,519 

34 

92.206 

62.910 

73,705 

192,310 

44 

1,105.432 

194,763 

317,218 

1,866,808 

19 

830.306 

243,028 

309.366 

660,564 

57 

129,457 

38,217 

69.906 

210.732 

5 

41.428 

5.700 

27.082 

46,660 

11 

14,865 

2&,836 

9.498 

52,044 

3 

34.993 

7.408 

31 . 192 

56.138 

115 

781,516 

385,400 

715.853 

1,561.920 

87 

1,517.303 

522.369 

475.302 

1.455.933 

32 

1,788,558 

445.340 

362,772 

1.735.978 

3 

279,028 

43.266 

74  ,,363 

184.035 

16 

322,667 

85.939 

236,315 

444.244 

41 

426,180 

155,444 

295.818 

666,316 

8 

48,100 

21.450 

90,536 

170,660 

8 

574,826 

86,547 

66.922 

216,486 

8 

50,430 

43.307 

73.688 

164.143 

10 

4,948,216 

384,007 

8.286.237 

9.631,187 

14 

225,478 

62.862 

1,740.439 

1.969.980 

9 

2,565,134 

241.639 

2.475.171 

3,818,571 

3 

11,275 

4.672 

15,628 

34,560 

3 

62.309 

28,323 

6.764 

104,192 

4 

16.794 

2.183 

5.393 

14.896 
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Tabl«  XIlI.^-i;omttnmca. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
esUkb- 

ments. 


Oftphal. 


Wacee. 


Cortof 

materiaLi 

tiffed. 


Value  of 
products. 
Including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


EBIB  COnKTY--Ooncluded. 


Buffalo — Continued. 

T&iflmithing,  ooppemnithins  and 
■heet  iron  worlung 

Tobaooo,  oigars  and  oigarettes .... 

Trunks  and  valises 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

Wire  woric,  inolvding  wire  rope 

and  oable 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  induftries 

Tonawanda* 

Tonawanda  (excluding  hand 

trades)t 

Foundiy  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts     

Lumber,  planing  mill  product^ 
including  siish,  doors  and  hUnds. 

Saddlery  and  harnens 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood 

Tobacco,  cigari  and  cigarefttes 

AU  other  industries 

Other  plaeesf 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 
ware 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Oarriagesand  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factorv  product 

Clothing,  men  s,  oilatom  work  and 
repfdring 

Flourmg  and  grist  mill  products. . . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished   

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlenr  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

N^inegar  and  cider 

All  other  industries 


107 
176 

7 

87 


8 

9 

112 

60 

84 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

17 

362 

5 

7 
23 

61 

13 
45 

8 

4 

4 
4 

41 

9 
4 
9 

7 

14 
25 

16 

14 

7 

42 


$847,838 

420,011 

82,977 

135,213 

153.781 

20.475 

30.526.930 

1,540.789 

1,508,536 

49,237 

1,066,223 

4,680 

38.550 

1,865 

347.981 

10.657,126 

18.649 
10,925 
71,114 

147,307 

29,445 
403,920 

1 ,852,954 

436,306 

177.082 
418,949 
241,652 

136.534 

43.100 

26.615 

4,769 

104.538 
49.979 


$238,758 

178,686 

80.451 

88.962 

85,098 

15,050 

2.888.237 

158.851 

141,895 

15.444 

71,393! 

9871 
13,740: 

7501 
39,081 


8568,700 

298,512 

51,577 

89.765 

90,232 

10.658 

17.164,465 

'  1,227,349 

1.186.456| 

21,274 

1.014.327i 

2,464> 

34.430, 

2.580 

111.381 


$1,138,579 
811,605 
125,226 

167,319 

179,549 

41,231 

28,646,410 

1.676.280 

1,688,965 

47.860 

1.256.322 

iS.597 

63,100 

5,000 

210,086 


2.047.3871  6,596,386  10.139,834 


7,208 

2,144 

12,500i 


5.333 

8,370 

22,941. 


18.215 
18,285 
62,965 


28,100    620,473,    621,721 


42.372 
25,480 
12,551 
6.402,885. 


7,256i 
25,827 

430,0:5 

85.158 

3O.O79I 
83.6151 
44.06/1 

21,782, 

1.100 

4.28O1 

150| 

41.245* 
4,054 

6.552: 

5.345; 

6871 

1,206,317' 


14,500 
574,259 

691,939* 

577,615 

213.250 
108.959 
136,190 

120, 123 1 

4,457> 

25,027 

1,936 

20.258' 
16,174 

9.033 

9.047 

4,620 

3,511.877 


35,901 
700,200 

1,421,226 

727.107 

285.801 
267.014 
241,228 

195,878 

14,724 

41,751 

7,745 

87,825 
84,614 

81,348 

26,319 

8.969 

5.291.654 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,     butter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men  s,  custom  work  and 

repairing 


ESSEX  COUKTY. 

118    $5,000,858        $594,453    $1,904,644    $3,253,623 

8  38,072  6,805  10,014  26,337 


13,830 
4.950 


3.800 
3.280! 


74,212 
8.190 


92,544 
16.367 


>AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tBxoluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmakbg. 
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Table   Alll.— Contluu^d. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

B9ttu>' 

lUh- 
ments 


Capital. 


Wagefi. 


Cost  of 

materiala 

used. 


Value  of 

product*. 

including 

::u8toin  work 

and  Tcpair- 

!ng. 


ESSEX  COTTKTY— Concluded. 


Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. 

Flouring  and  grist  mill- products. 

Foundry  and  maduoe  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Lumber  and  other  timber  prod- 
ucts  

PaT>er  and  wood  pulp 

Printing  and  publishing,  newa- 
paoers  and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirt.i* 

Tinsmithing,  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

AU  o( her  industries 


4 
14 

3 

42 
5 

6 
5 


4 
17 


$1,015 
81,960 

$662 
3,560 

$420 
105,366 

$2,850 
133.468 

135,972 

23,031 

36.701 

69,453 

467,990 
3.525.740 

67.885 
299.703 

222,366 
1,258.242 

366.424 
2,093.626 

43,361 

7,820 

24,500 

16.576 

1,372 

30.200 

10.179 
3,487 
9.010 

46.980 

9.160 

53.216 

14,700 
640,948 

2,550 
134.969 

3,177 
163.280 

8.550 
336.648 

COUNTY  TOTAL* 


FBANKLIH  COUNTY. 

361  $5,762,802   $607,412  $2,609,981  $4,044,210 


hand 


Malone* 

Malone      (excluding 
trades)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

nothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repainng 

Comectionenr 

Flouring  and  grist  raSi  products. . 

Lumber  and  other  timber  prod- 
ucts  

LumT)er.  planins  miU  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds . . 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

SadcUery  and  namess 

Tfaismitning.  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  oigars  and  cigarettes. . .  . 

An  oihw  industries 

Other  plaeesf 

Bnsad  and  other  hekeiy  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Qieese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Clothin|[.  men's,  oustom  work  and 
repainng 

Qotning.  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Plouring  and  (prist  mill  products. . 

Lumber  and  tunber  products. . . . . 

Lumber,  planing  miU  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
paners  and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood .... 

Starch 

Tinsmithing.  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

All  other  industvie^ 


116  693,853 

73  632,880 

3  3.034 

4  8.609 

8  23.906 

4  8,175 

5  63,981 

6  37,156| 

3  26,675 

3  6,304 

3  3.233 

4  24,750 
3  1 .897 

3  7,603 

4  5.996 
20  811.661 

170  5,058.389 

3  6,750 

10  23,850 

47  123.589 

6  8,390 

3  2,205 

14  71,206 

36  4,919,215 

3  122,026 

4  4.680 

7(  31.276 

8  9.390 

4  11,825 

5  11.600 

5  13,634 

15'  403,7.54 


201,364 

162.992 
2,635 

1.080 

12.862 
1.296 
2.206 

9,156 

8.904 

2,503 

502 

4.630 
1.500 

2,535 

8.100 

110.083 

883.790 

531 

4,900 

18.144 

2,760 

725 

5.389 

221.890 

35,410 
410 

5.838 

/  1,026 

750 

1.272 

3,352 
81.893 


681,929 

510.804 
6.189 

28.749 

19.109 
10.000 
68.384 

29.515 

14.967 

4,573 

965 

2,768 
2.180 

5,606 

3,153 

824,651 


1,986 
8 
5 

562 

4 

134 

871 

71 
1 

6 

5 

1 

'  3 

3 

260 


,092 
.130 
.309 

.356 

,659 

620 

.440 

.028 

,773 
.360 

,511 
,314 
.989 
,298 


985.797 

834,754 
11,093 

33,006 

44,223 
13,424 
68.916 

45.897 

30.677 

12,256 

3,974 

18,175 
5,087 

11.465 

9.828 

526.733 

2,878,821 

5,828 

21.24A 

081,272 

12.139 

2.875 

168,298 

1,401,764 

130.085 
4,276 

21,850 

10.011 

5,290 

5,945 


^AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades, 

tExeluTling  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring 

85 


,509  12.565 

,7961         395,376 

m 

and  dressmaklngw 
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Table  XIU^— Comtimmed. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INbuSTRIEa 


No.  of 
ertab- 

meats. 


OKpital. 


WacM. 


Ooitof 

materials 
imd« 


Value  of 

prodneis, 

tnoliuSnc 

oiutom  woilc 

inc. 


VULTON  GOTOnrST. 


CX)UNTY  TOTAL* 


OIoTenyUle* 

Gloversville  (excluding  hand 
trade»)t 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  produote. 

Qotbinj^,  men's,  custom  work  and 
reoainng 

Clotnins.  women's,  dresamaldnc. . 

Cutlerv  and  edge  tocAs 

Foundry  and  maohhie  diop  prod- 
ucts.  

For  goods 

Cloves  and  mittens 

I^eather,  tanned,  ounied  and  fin- 
ished  

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Printing  sod  publishing,  book  and 
iob 

Saddlery  snd  hamees 

TInsmitning,  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  andciipurettea. . . . 

AH  other  industries 

Johnstown  * 

Johnstown  (excluding  hand 
tr»des)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

QothiniBf,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairmg 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Foundry  and  machine  diop  prod- 
ucts  

Fur  goods 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hodeiy  and  knh  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished  

Marble  and  stone  work 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Au  other  industries 

Other  placest 

Boxeft,  fancy  and  paper. 

Cheese,    butter    and    condeneed 

milk,  factory  product 

Plouring  and  pist  mill  products. . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Vinenu'  and  cider 

All  other  industries 


666 

812 

227 
6 
4 

14 

7 

4 

8 

3 

100 

27 

3 
3 

3 
3 

8 

6 

86 

214 

188 

4 

6 
11 

3 

4 

49 

8 

26 
3 
3 

4 
24 

106 
3 

6 
8 

16 
4 

89 
3 
4 

24 


$10,601,176 

6,740.827 

6,687,521 
44,986 
10,600 

24,060 

6,620 

28,066 

47.700 

72,873 

8,660.383 

1,066,262 

11.375 

8,800 

11.098 
1,740 

11,965 

12,060 

686.063 

3,696,819 

8,618,636 
16,360 

8,400 
1.841 

6,336 

12.700 

1,686,604 

191.160 

966,982 
3,575 
3,920 

61.693 
664,986 

1,186.706 
6.843 

12,636 

22,660 

170,863 

9.726 

326.199 

31,800 

6,276 

661.714 


S4,104;439 

2,686.868 

2,429,277 
16.890 
16,601 

16,120 
6,100 
7,880 

16,878 

19.100 
1.686,608 

474,723 

4,485 

860 

2,266 
660 

6,694 

8.291 

164.441 

1,248,687 

1,166,922 
8,112 

8,240 
2,800 

8,100 

2,626 

680,146 

41.877 

427.720 

8.830 

600 

11.213 
82,868 

816,730 
1,166 

2,300 
2,000 

106,979 

4,012 

64,493 

4,600 

1,850 

139,331 


$9,607,869 

6,618,391 

6.810,732 
24,801 
86,439 

23.191 
2.428 
6,603 

18,671 

68.101 

8,887,772 

806,779 
8,118 
1,615 

8.448 
1.779 

8,349 

10,124 

408,819 

8,180,043 

8,007,668 
11,603 

7.387 
1,288 

8,169 

9,178 

1,606,193 

118,866 

1,087,804 

16,088 

976 

9.350 
286.657 

849,830 
3.441 

89.034 

70,001 

282.623 

3.607 

132,497 

23.777 

1.195 

293.856 


$16,670,066^ 

9,647.167 

9,213.646- 
61.016 
71.000^ 

69,26^ 
11.900 
21,500- 

40,480 

118,60O 

6,462,287 

1,621,000 

19,800 

4.200 

11.867 
4,400 

23,680 

27,765 

764,982 

6.480.072 

6.180.690 
24.800 

22.680 
9,400 

9,700 

21,780 

2,676,04» 

192.026 

1,666,016 

26,675 

4,865 

46,611 
690.840 

1,618,280 
7,446 

44,071 

81,822 
486,82» 

11.802 
288,684 

66,285 

6,646 

687,246 


COUNTY  TOTALS 


GENESEB  coxnrrT. 


BateTla* i 

Batavia  (excluding  hand* 
trades.)t ! 

Agricultural  implements. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products,  i 

^All'indnstries,  including  the  hand  tradei^. 


321 

126 
74 


$6,047,684 

3, 63?. 968 

3,447,533 

2,336.310 

,   6.950 


$1,001,642    $2,286,389 


763.494 

673.113 
348.303 
4  6.362 


1,426.436 

1,278.784 
693.848 
t 18.968 


$4,769,646 

2,993,297 

2,661.225 

1,311,067 

86,096 


tExduding  sll  the  1 9  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tsaloring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  XIll.«-00]itlnae4. 


c= 


CITIBS.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
Mtab- 

meots. 


OapiUl. 


Cottof 

materiaLi 

and. 


Value  of 

prodaotB, 

ineluding 

omtoDoi  wofk 

and  repair-  ■ 

9.  ing.      ^ 


GBHSSBB  OOTJSTY— Ckmolvded. 


BatsTla — ConHniMd. 
OotbiDC  man's,  eustom  work  and 


\xo(iuns.  m 
im>aannc 
CoDMOtioDa 


Vmrinc  and  gilafc  mill  products. 

Pbotogmphy 

Priatfaic  and  pohHshing,  book  and 


irsmithJnc  and 


fladdtonr  and  haiaasa 
Tlnsmttninc,  coppers 

shaat  iron  worHng. 

Tobaoeo»  cigars  and  ogarattea. 
AO  other  indoatries 


hand 


Ii»Bo7* 

Le     Roy    (exohiding 

trades)t 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products  . 
Pstent  medicines  and  compounds. 
Printing  and  publishing, 
papers  and  periodicals.. , 
AH  other  industries 


Other  plaeest 

CarriagBH  and  wagons 

Cheees,    butter    and    condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grift  mill  products . . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fruits   and   vegetahles,   canning 
and  preserving 

lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . . 

Printing  and   publishing, 
papers  and  periodicals. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Vinegar  and  cider 

An  other  industries 


4 
4 
8 

4 


4 
8 

8 

5 

81 

68 

88 
8 
3 
5 

8 
24 

07 
8 

4 
13 
21 


6 

4 
7 

3 

8 

4 

14 


810.802 
10,176 

3,785 
28,000 

7.800 

7.100 
8.060 

24.976 

8,710 

002,626 

1,066.088 

1,038,708 
10,870 

74,600 
273,406 

13,676 
1,661,867 

616,104 
18,160 

11.811 

16.733 

112,260 

14.010 

18.725 
74,150 
31.016 

2.526 

6,008 

9,410 

206.317 


87,486 

4,264 

516 

2,720 

1.070 

2.880 
784 

8.860 

9,490 

282,089 

168,282 

146,968 

8,065 

6,600 

16,680 

3.489 
117.289 

80,744 
6.119 

1,532 
2.535 
4,870 

1,066 

7,756 

80,761 

5,460 

668 

208 

925 

19.824 


810,188 

11,892 

8,606 

57,847 

2.676 

1.038 
8,792 

28.451 

11,796 

486,702 

407,716 

475,548 
20,067 

116,808 
81.009 

1,981 
255.603 

844.756 
7,684 

20,491 

12.718 

160,900 

1,792 

16.567 
79.899 
11.897 

1,899 

8,442 

3,005 

34,461 


827,680 

80,550 

6,481 

66,609 

10,886 

8.200 
6,280 

44,488 

80,280 

1,078.868 

1.187,210 

1,080.205 

24.767 

140,418 

338,687 

12.867 
563.471 

670.801 
21,210 

24,697 

22.967 

187,602 

'  5,497 

80,544 

158.954 

22.690 

6,025 

7.254 

6.471 

81.980 


QBBBNB  GOXJKTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Athena* 

Athens      (excluding      hand 
trades)! 


Catskill 

Cat  skill      (excluding      hand 

tradosjt 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

Flouring  and  grist  mUl  products. . 

Photography 

Printing    and    publishiog,    news- 
papers and  periodicals. 
Saacuery  and  nam 


Tobacco,  cigars  and  dganites. . . . 
AO  other  industries 


Oozaaekie* 

CoxsBokie    (excluding    hand 
trades)! 


821 

16 

12 

76 

48 
4 
4 

4 
3 

4 

4 

4 

21 

36 

27 


88,788.161 

236,610 

223.340 

1.679,609 

1.523.284 

8,260 

965.013 

13,060 

2,050 

36,830 

5.925 

4.976 

487.191 

499.386 

487,720 


559.854 

510.086 

*AI1  industries,  ineluding  the  hand  trades. 

tEToluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 


8727.614 

101,207 

90.360 

876.644 

322.340 
3.848 

130.722 

650 

2.600 

7.738 

5.220 

2,160 

169.412 

170,684 

169,582 


81,181,601 

178.777 

169,389 

495.860 

445.321 

9.295 

91,452 

16.578 

1.610 

4.581 

5,782 

4,084 

311.939 

233.367 

211.968 


82,640.248 

354,540 

825,940 

1,196.543 

1.035.297 

^22.710 

296,423 

19.691 

7,916 

30,049 

17.426 

10.350 

630.832 
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Table  Xlll<— Continued. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

Ush- 
ooents. 


Gkpital. 


Wbcm. 


Cost  of 

materials 

iued. 


aBEENE  COXnrrY— Concluded. 


Other  placest 

Bottling 

Ccmfeotionery 

Ooop6ra0B 

Flourinc  and  ^JLrt  xnill  products. . 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters'. 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmitfaing  and 
sheet  iron  wonang 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All'other  industries 


lift 

4 

S 

£ 

16 

26 
7 
4 
3 

7 
3 

7 

8 

8 

17 


$390,528 

13,975 

3,495 

21,245 

48,840 

118,871 

8,435 

5,800 

3,800 

18,354 
3,275 

10,650 
19,060 
14,850 
99,886 


$56,292 
2,486 


3.025 
2,940 
11,374 
6.271 
1,175 
640 

4.007 
760 

2.600 

1,027 

1,830 

19.268 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


$228,352 

14,877 

1.616 

14.301 

80.660 

41.215 

401 

1.607 

864 

2,674 
2.002 

6.116 

3.614 

2.149 

56.368 


$414,013 

26.920 

8.280 

27,770 

98.014 

80,284 

11.546 

5.760 

2.968 

13.720 
8,700 

17,338 

6.735 

11.266 

103,884 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


HAMILTOH  C017NTT; 

27         $96,788  $9,021 


Counter    total    (exduding    hand 

traaes)t 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
All  other  industries 


21 

14 

7 


83.185 
56,940 
26.245 


8.795 
6,495 
3.300 


840,804 


38,874 
18,409 
20,465 


$68,806 


62.740 
31,740 
31,000 


OOXTHTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Herkimer* 

Herkimer    (excluding    hand 

trades)t 

Clothing,  men's,  cu(>tom  work  and 

repairing 

Tinsroithing,  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  working 

All  other  industries 

lUon* 

Ilion         (excluding        hand 

trade8)t 

Dothing,  men'u,  custom  work  and 

rppniring 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 1 

UCti* ' 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  I 

sheet  iron  working , 

AU  other  industries ' 

Little  Falls* 

Little  Falls  (excluding  hand, 

trades)t i 

Bottling. 


Carringes  and  wagons I 

Bread  and  other  bakery  product*. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and' 

repairing < 

Clotning,  women's,  dressmaking. .] 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
uct n  I 

Hosierv  and  knit  goods , 

Lumber  and  Timber  products 

Printing    and    publishing,    news-; 
papers  and  periodicals. 


4 
29 

47 

30 

4 

31 
20 


78 

31 
5' 

3 


529j$ll,201.228 

73i     1.836.979 

I 
37,     1.796,199 

4,  13.475 

r.,300 
1,776,424 

2,172,209 

2,151,404 

1,725 

37.600 

8,300 
2,103.779 


124,     4,020,573 


3,981.667 

7,650 

13,900 

4,250 

3,075 
295 

166,162 

2,280,230 

522,646 

34,000 


$3,416,735 

615,627 

471.283 

7,800 

5,068 
458,415 

1,185.975 

1,174,840 

1,097 

21.295 

5.746 
1,146.702 

1,125.777 

1.069.833 

952 

7.230 

3.144 

8,022 
1,546 

39.114' 

702,112, 

53,947 

9,20^ 


$6,590,20 

940,818 

877,789 

10,495 

6.118 
861.176 

564,422 

539.443 

2.35C 

36,271 

4,885 
495.037 

2,361.593 

2.280,360 

4,920 

6,723 

20,365 

5.833 
40 

34,672 

1,208,639 

86,518 

8.249 


*AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trade?. 

tExcluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and 


$13,430,060 

2,053.605 

1,892,816 

26,700 

15,200 
1,850.915 

2,944.655 

2.889.252 

5.880 

70.866 

13.500 
2,799,006 

4, J  70, 080 

8.780 

21.610 

33.617 

20.470 
4.125 

106.760 

2.303.690 

199.712 

28.440 
dressmaking. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


Table  Alll.»Co]itlnited. 


No.  of 
esiab- 
Ush- 

ments. 


Cost  of 

materials 

Uf>ed. 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


HKEKTMFiTl  COXTNTY^-OoncludtcL 


litttle  Falls -CarUtniMd. 
Tlnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  worlcmg 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

All  other  industries 


•  «  •  • 


Other  pUcest 

Carriages  and  wagons. . 

Cheese,  butter  and  oondensad 
milk,  factory  prociuct 

flouring  and  gnst  null  produets. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

time  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products. 

Muacal  instruments,  pianos  and 
materials 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppemmithing  and 
sheet  iron  wornng 

Vinegar  and  dder 

AH  other  industries 


4 

5 

30 

230 

7 

97 
16 

6 

4 

6 

41 


5 

6 

6 
3 

30 


$6,775 

4.810] 

087,876 

3,120,582 
24,026 

277,336 
68,242 

161,201 

440.338 

OfBvO 

764,608 

206,146 

16,641 
5.146 

8.060 

2.350 

1,171,810 


$11,308 

1,614 

281,664 

686,337 
6,101 

83,844 
3.270 

81,861 

186,563 

6,616 

100,676 

60,233 

2.424 


3,600 

300 

213,271 


$10,023 

3,116 

800,353 

2,703,603 
6,003 

786,881 
106.643 

67,686 

236,653 

2,786 

601.341 

117,105 

1,864 
3,000 

4,846 

1.157 
788,930 


$34,000 

10,007 

1,306,770 

4,006,500 
18,116 

880.046 
124,20$ 

140.740 

465,080 

15,026 

017.361 

227,476 

8,900 
6,200 

12.704 

2,724 

1,177.012 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


JEFTEBSON  GOXTirrT. 

903  $12,773,768  $2,514,606 


Watertown* 

Bicycle  and  tricyclp  repairing .... 
Blacksmithing  and   wheelwright- 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Can>entering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Clothing,  women >,  dressmaking. . 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products.  . 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod* 

uots ^ 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair^ 

ing  and  upholstering 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 
Lumber,   planing   mill   products. 

inclu<ung  sash,  doon  and  blinds, 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mfllinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  watera 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photoi(raphy. 

Plumbmg.  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

job • 

Printing    and    publishing,    news- 

papera  and  periodloals 

Saddlerv  and  hamesa 

TinsnutDiug,  eoppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  working 


289 
5 

22 

11 

13 

13 

4 

41 

20 

22 

5 

6 

5 
5 

5 

4 
lA 

3i 
15' 

6; 

9 
16 

3 

8 
6 


8,281.845 
6,025 

21,121 

4,915 

154,574 

45,792 

1,236,480 

15,236 

45,128 

19.865 

273,634 

3,504,682 

11.505 
8.600 

157.865 

28.521 

20,456 

9,900 

7,710 

1,458.304 

9,159 

59,056 

88,704 

202,839 
12,460 

23,250 


1,821,477 
2,085 

0.045 

1.568 

26,308 

54,765 

231,160 

1.480 

30,810 
16.388 
12,030 

744,024 

10,400 
2,450 

45,649 

36,983 
7,951 
3.460 

15,480 

306.901 

2,18,*) 

29,629 

16.616 

49.013 
6,069 

8,241 


$7,684,389:$13,738,196 


4,152.344, 
6.647| 

9,543i 

3,869| 
84.33? 
108,472 
552.0531 

39.636 

41, 561 1 

26.6711 

278,429 

1,868,876 

11,215 
9,138 

168.5381 

68,651 

38.929 

2.996 

11,287 

906.938 

3.645 

67.964 

23.192 

25.778 
27,626 

14,303 


7,881.977 
14.124 

39.092 

10,fi02 
169,178 
218.199 
985,440 

46,140 

111,938 

85.184 

329.753 

2,362.946 

32,250 
14.450 

262.. 346 

119,258 

72.741 

14.129 

40,425 

1,870.282 

13.948 

137.787 

51.370 

149.841 
42,167 

6t,000 


*  All  industries,  including  the  hand  tredes. 

fExeluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table   XIll.— <;ontiBiae4L 


CITI 


TOWNS  AND 
USTRIES. 


No.  of 


lUh- 
mentt. 


OapHal. 


vTftCB0« 


Cost  of 

materiala 

uaed. 


Value  of 

products, 

uududing 

custom  woik 

•ad  repair- 

isg. 


'  Watertown — ContiniMd. 
I^obacoo,  cigars  and  djsarettes. . . . 
Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

All  other  indiistriM 


TBSFFISBBO'S  00T7HTT— Ooncluded. 

$7,347 


Other  plaeest 

Bread  and  other  liakery  products. 

Briok  and  tile 

Ganiaoes  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
ndlk,  factory  product. 

Clothixii&  men^s,  custom  work  and 
rapatibg 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Flouting  and  fl^ist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  maohine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Fnndture,  factory  product 

Looking-pass  and  picture  frames. 

liUmber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  plannig  mill  products, 
Indttding  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compotmds. 

Phbtograplvy 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  hamesa 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood .... 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobaooo,  dgars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  cider 

AO  other  industries 


6 

7 
45 

439 

a 

3 
11 

a62 

15 

3 

35 

10 
6 
3 

44 

10 

4 
6 
16 
3 
5 

9 

17 
10 

20 
5 
5 

29 


$10,768 

5.640 
740.776 

4,246.230 

6,945 

59,553 

38.072 

861.147 

25,727' 

440 

216,168 

144.337 

107,073 

1.195 

360.017 

104.808 

41.150 

8,053 

2.281,456 

18,915 

6,085 

70,795 
25,325 
18,605 

38,989 

7,990 

12,845 

300,565 


8,050 
140.711 

645.213 

1,259 

18,317 

8,765 

78.857 

9.76S 

120 

8.403 

60,180 
43,908 


38,401 

26.013 
19.600 

2.200 
238.245 

2.110 


11.045 
3.237 
2,140 

7,400 

8,118 

700 

76,427 


$7,060 

1,495 
254,601 

3,407,498 
6,890 
6.205 
7,573 

1.822.583 

20,284 

128 

838.831 

86,011 

98.942 

2.289 

119.469 

85,448 
6,402 

15,360 

1.011,722 

2,929 

2,578 

9,494 

17,266 

7,899 

22,951 

4,804 

2.429 

209.011 


$21,718 

10.000 
509.071 

5,538,060 
13.875 
30.600 
22.76ft 

1,602,62S 

47,765 

1.98S 

401,605 

109. 74S 

191,061 

4,14S 

238,86ft 

146,645 

41,91S 

26.482 

1,887.295 

15.545 

7.880 

43.4.^ 
81,220 
21,101 

43.847 

14.870 

7.987 

495.833 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Aittfioial  feathers  and  flowers . 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 

PVware. 

Bekiug  and  hose,  leather 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing . 
Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing 


Bluing 

Bookoiuding  and  Uank  book  mak- 
ing  

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product . 

Bottling 

Boxes,  dgar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finisUng . 

Brassware 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 


KTSQB  OOTOnrST. 

10,713  $271,375,301    $51,107,604  $218,474,921  $842,127,124 


8 
43 

15 

4 
145 

871 
3 

19 
4 
3 

10 

1,229 

44 

33 

7 

20 

8 

23 

13 

805 


30.409 
69,248 

192,060 
301.589 
189.709 

1,014,911 
10,200 

415.702 
15.350 
29.850 
14,710 

383,014 

2.708,740 

467,408 

47,300 

223,620 

984,174 

370,140 

354,300 

3,251.058 


11,878 
56,112 

49,851 
50,012 
84,689 

543,001 
1,144 

182,614 

5.480 

9,408 

11,044 

195,898 

1,519,228 

138.506 

83.376 

183.590 

820,537 

01,795 

159.248 

1,710,966 


5,772 
93,462 

168,732 
478,585 
167,239 

▼488.038 
^j^l,279 

'    206,878 

28,030 

23.670 

.    6,914 

"    373,655 

f 3.213.911 

••663,719 

"*  43.412 

^ 173,291 

'£,284,017 

"1^392,848 

'^  295.649 

4.801,905 


^5 


26.84S 
288,277 

264,809 
678,065 
472,017 

1,688,08ft 
5,500 

577,787 
42,700 
59,485 
27,185 

1.824,270 

5,733.432 

1.321,834 

105.840 

518,405 

1,784,828 

611,675 

970,075 

X9.029.951 


*  All  industries,  inoludins  the  hand 'trades. 

tExcluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or*neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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ViJiiaaf 

produott, 
lududini 


JUUOB  00UBT7— Contiirattd. 


<>>iTiMM  «od  wagons 

Chamloali 

Qibu  deoontbifl 

ChoeidsM  uiH  Boc«  produoti 

Qeu^S  kod  poUiluDi  prepuk- 

QotMn^  meci'i.  cuitom  woik  and 

OMUds,  men'*,  factory  product. . 
Qothing,  men*!,  fadtory  product, 

dotUnc  women's,  iliffwiiiii^lnM   r 
Clotbini,  *  omen's,  factory  prod- 

Ooflee  and  k^m.  Toattitis  and 
l^dlnf 

CcAna,  burial  oaaaa  and  undar- 
takers'  (oodi. 

OonfeeUoneiyp .  - .-.--,-.-,.,... 

CooparatB 

Cordaaeaod  twine 

CoA,ButtinB 

Coraeti 

■    CottoD  KonHi 

Dni(idsti'  prepantlona,  not  In' 
dudins  preacriptionB' ,,-,,-,-. 

Dnis  grindiiia 

Dyc&a:  and  fJeanins 

tering  and  flnUhlrn  tartjlea 

Dsetiual  appaiatos  and  lupplwa . 

Elactriial  Moatrootion  and  rapain 

BleMroplatlns 

Bttamelins  and  enameled  loods.. . 

Enmvini  and  die  rinUnc 

EncraTinc  atael,  ineludinc  iriate 
pHntbic 

Tuiey  artklai.  Dot  elnwherc 
wpniBeA 

TartlliHr* 

niei. 

nroworka 

fbh,  ■'■wntwy  uid  prenrvinc. , . , . 

Tlavorlnfl  extraeta. 

Flouring  and  crlit  mill  prodoota- . 

Food  preparattooa 

FoQnary  and  maohlna  shop  prod- 

FndlB '  uid  '  nietablei,' '  oannini 
and  praiaiTing 

Furniahing  gooda,  man 'a. .,-.,--. 

Famitare,  oabbet  msUng,  icpalr- 
InaandiiphalBtering^ .-.,-.... 

Fomiture,  taotocy  prodoot 

Fnra,  drawad 

Oaa  and  lamp  Gituiea 

Olaaa 

Qiao.  entUnc.  Haining  and  orna- 
menting..   

gold  and  dvar,  laaf  and  tdl. 
raaae  and  iallDw 

Habwork , 

Band  knit  goodi 


80 

•740,  B27 

•220,! 

42,000 

12, 

483 

2,928. 

ISE 

»8B,9B6 

we, 

IS 

0.283.617 

4oe, 

Si, 

3  144  MO 

is,33a 

8 

B,03S 

28. 

80 

6flo,sas 

10 ; 

IW 

S«, 440, ITS 

4.0H, 

1  »aO  982 

147, 

", 

7141071 

1»4,S74 

,B« 

m' 

b'. 
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Table  JLlll.-<yomtlm«e4« 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 

ments 


Oairftal. 


Wagu^. 


I 


Celt  of 

mateiiiils 

umd. 


Value  of 
products, 
iDcludiiifC 
oustom  wofk 
and  repair- 
ing. 


KINQS  C0IJNT7— <:iontlnued. 


Hand  stampfl 

Hardware , 

Hat  and  cap  materials 

Hats  and  caps,  not  incloding  fur 

hats  and  wool  hats 

Hofdery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  dse- 

where  specified 

loe,  manuxACtured 

Ink,  printing 

Instruments,      professional     and 

soientifio 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes, 

cut  and  wrought,  including  wire 

nails , 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  oma-i 

mental 

Ivory  and  bone  work 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases .... 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lapidary  work 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished  

lime  and  cement 

Ijiouorw,  malt • 

litnographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 
Lumber,  planing    mill    products, 

inducting  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 
Mantels,  slate,  marble  and  marble- 

ised 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  laoe  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters.  

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Mucilage  and  paste 

MaacaT instruments  and  materials 

not  specified 

Muacal  instruments,  pianos  and 

materials 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paints 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  speci- 

Paperhanging 

Paperhangin^ 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  materials 

Photography 

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Pipes,  lobacro 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Plated  and  britannia  ware 

Plumbers'  supplies i 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. .  j 

Pocketbooks 

Pottery,  terra  cotta  and  firo  clay 
products 


I 


4 
14 

7 

19 
85 

11 
10 

7| 

24 


63 

i! 

5 
13 

7, 

5 

35 

5 

96 

60 

50 

3 
48 

100 
22 
21 

140 

72 

19 

40 

8 


7 

5 

8 

598 

26 

11 
11 
5 
42 
14 

125* 

16' 

4 

16 

3 

11- 

501, 

14' 
I 

11 


«67,ooo; 

357,891 
637,400 

65,605 
1,614,468 

877,775 
659,379 
263,114 

325,042 


136,590* 

1,879,0051 

118,818; 

845,000 

10,100 

19,400 

1,548, .500 

79.270 

1,157,000 

106,000 

15,730.923 

2,373,424 

94,970 

140,610 

3.222,227 

121,500 

1,312.670 

1,996.200 

61,160 

134.961 

438,169 

704,994 

76.084 

538.700 

8,275 

91,250 

605,745 

249,900 

97,300 

1,077,815 

3,881,585 


957 

10 

1,377 

2,573 

661 

21 

10 

223 

77 

6 

28 

79 

394 

1,730 

9 


.387 
,025 
,626 
,615 
,635 
,428 
.260 
,332 
,220 
,670 
,577 
,842 
,704. 
,910 
,680 


$34,254 
147,600 
142,069 

38,277 
655,364 

146,060 
55,350 
87,977 

163.495 


29,600 

962,672 

33,228 

61,361 

8,562 

12,178 

180,779 
51,305 

245.264 

23.440 

1.201.945 

630,047 
27,632 
45,942 

1.120,812 

54,270 
542.101 
938.604 

40,754 
187,306 
147,593 
179,740 

60.359 

265,066 

1.400 

20.466 

206.816 

27.135 

14.656 

1.584,948 

387.020 


186 

22 

849 

297 

165 

4 

2 

97 

19 

6 

22 

64 

87 

1,422 

25 


.840 
.884 
,929 
,506 
,027 
,098 
,542 
,003 
,862 
,913 
,090 
,324 
,359 
,351 
.422 


$13,792 
264,717 
990,717 

152,667 
1.088.762 

803,083 

82,057 

225,500 

84,218 


181.900 

2,039,682 

69,058 

896,665 

4,260 

6,434 

2,604,385 

96,970 

1,741,174 

27,066 

2,232,410 

972,172 

87,044 

109.503 

2.628.036 

50,068 
724,387 
2.012,608 
104.651 
190.519 
614.276 
308,698 

45,460 

357,778 

4.686 

21.899 

301,668 

520,219 

26,469 

1,101.126 

3,191,666 


429 
14 

802 
1,016 

252 

80 

7 

127 

119 
17 
14 
47 

484 

2,343 

28 


.912 
,458 

.115 
.892 
,075' 
.160 
.376 
.687: 
.138 
,366 
,645 
,880' 
.860. 
.762' 


625,151 


173,508 


$89,000 

611.909 

1.827.309 

273,700 
2,112,610 

610,100 
279,626 
492,308 

365,292 


198,500 

3.653.324 

156.012 

529.330 

11, .^00 

29,200 

2.948,708 

200.167 

2,360.101 

59,200 

11.380,668 

2,206,665 

145.347 

253.706 

4,704.103 

145.893 

1.793.691 

4.547.969 

214.180 

467.311 

1.100.806 

880,433 

164.143 

825.820 

8.420 

68.578 

610.18.^ 

648.440 

79.061 

3.906,810 

4.886.086 

089,961 

66,944 

1.321.800 

2,506.160 

666,004 

44.613 

19.000 

467.672 

219.978 

33.608 

60.710 

179.400 

761,461 

6.105.892 

86.211 


100.724    427,575 
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Tmble  XUl.^-CoBtlniied. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
liflh^ 

mem  8. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Coat  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
urludlng 
euBtotpwork 
and  repair- 
ing. 


XINQfi  COTnffTT--Gonoluded. 


Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Printing  and  pnbliahing,  fie%«- 
paner&i  and  periodioala .^. .  . 

Refrigerators 

Regafia  and  society  banners  and 
emblems 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Rubber  and  elastio  goods 

Saddlery  and  haroera 

Sausage 

Seizing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood  .... 

Shirts 

Show  eases 

Silk  and  tdlk  goods. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  parking, 
wholesale 

Soap  and  candles 

Sporting  goods 

Stamped  ware. 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere 
specified 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  appa- 
ratus  

Steam  packing 

Sugar  and  mom  sees,  refining 

Suripcal  appliances 

Taxidd^rmy 

Tin  and  teme  plate 

Tinfoil 

Tinsmithing.  copperamithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and 
snnff. 

Tol^icco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Tools,  not  eisewheco  specified 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valisea 

IJmbrellas  and  canes 

T7nhr>lstering  materials 

Varnish 

Vinemr  and  dder 

Watch  cases 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repair- 

^ing 

Window  shades 

Wire  work,  indndiiig  vire  rope 
and  cable 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  industries 


139 

$1,002,709 

8465,511 

$357,963 

$1,194,648 

2u 

2,Ar]?.f.iO 

1?.«.'7«i 

342.972 

2.034.746 

3 

270,  (KiU 

55... /• 

115. rrn 

77«  200 

i7 

8,i>80 

8,796 

1  :',,'".• 

M7.70) 

e5 

1,028,016 

210,117 

594.200 

J,Cj'^";7 

4 

198,546 

40,163 

108.667 

217.954 

116 

233.128 

69.026 

122,591 

335,726 

7 

9,800 

6,526 

23,243 

38.604 

31 

43,143 

8,728 

17.240 

53.649 

45 

1,981,315 

667,081 

670,866 

1,760,189 

33 

209.937 

150,150 

272,666 

554,413 

6 

75,700 

71,850 

125,065 

264.520 

10 

859.138 

287.199 

486,560 

1,042,199 

8 

460.945 

1011,489 

2.834,740 

3,100,730 

17 

802,200 

84,750 

775.439 

1,216,241 

13 

128,066 

47,297 

36,027 

117.008 

14 

1,571,568 

889,451 

744,646 

1,511.714 

5 

132.450 

86,089 

71,731 

163.482 

7 

1,010,886 

168,368 

448,022 

943.459 

10 

125.064 

26.846 

67.187 

144,267 

4 

58,084,443 

1.532,801 

72,821,726 

77,942,997 

9 

52,170 

15.088 

18.685 

68,880 

4 

4.859 

500 

976 

4.700 

3 

217,000 

21,972 

245,776 

330,541 

4 

26,870 

14,848 

6,872 

34,680 

293 

2,760,787 

1,446.466 

1,826,751 

4.515.983 

4 

169,557 

108,140 

533.292 

1,522,702 

556 

1,237,216 

545,447 

824,217 

2.183,286 

16 

209,200 

80,628 

42,103 

202,266 

11 

98,050 

40.578 

52,261 

131,225 

4 

18,360 

4.588 

8,801 

22,400 

9 

22,510 

19,020 

48,129 

100.600 

3 

17,900 

10,706 

47,160 

70.729 

14 

1,969,420 

110,071 

855.616 

1,555,190 

4 

132,289 

21,061 

28,516 

66,977 

8 

641,268 

250,170 

959,666 

1,452,840 

223 

247,386 

69.819 

67.630 

373,463 

18 

431,817 

63,802 

719,110 

937,356 

16 

338,532 

101 ,721 

162,997 

405,397 

24 

193,265 

81.170 

97,980 

258,416 

104 

59.887,307 

4.894,025 

29,921,464 

46,153.739 

LEWIS  COXTHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


3,3f 

$3,878,282 

$437,233 

$2,120,072 

$3,377,016 

^ 

261 

8,798,186 

426.190 

2,087,647 

3.284.220 

3 

31,610 

36,785 

141,065 

227.080 

8 

650 

600 

535 

1,944 

8 

40,660 

7.310 

9,119 

22,746 

94 

156,390 

27,428 

659,667 

766.674 

5 

17,800 

5,613 

9.695 

26.210 

19 

98,280 

5.860 

169,605] 

208,359 

County    total    (excluding    hand 

tradee)t 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 

mUk,  factors  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

*An  industrien.  including  the  hand  trades. 

tKxcIudifig  aP.  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  JLIIU— CoBtlAued. 


CITIEft  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
Kih- 


CkpitaL 


Ooiiof 


Valwof 
jnetodiiic 


•ndiopoir- 


IiBWIS  OOinflfTY— Coneladad. 


Farniture,  uphol8teriQC»  factory 
product 

Lumber  aad  timber  produets. 

Lumber,  planhu:  mill  products,  in- 
eluding  saab,  aoon  and  blinds. . 

P»per  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Pzinting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  wonang. 

AH  other  industries 


8 
56 

6 
9 
8 

5 
14 

II 
24 


S78.11H) 
830,396 

43.6fi0 

1,760,687 

8.200 

59,460 
26,745 

12,520 
639,138 


>»a4,100 
78,843 

5,050 

142.839 

900 

5,618 
4,098 

2,867 
68,279 


$55,660 
823,954 

22,866 

885,218 

4,400 

3,840 
9.270 

11,047 
282.636 


I 


$119,000 
589,78$ 

44,920 

822,187 

7.510 

21.976 
22.468 

20,191 
444.824 

1 


lilVINGBTON  C0T7VTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


DanrvUIe* 

Dansrille     (exoluding    hand 

trades)t 

Qothinif.  men's,  custom  worlc  and 
npairmg 


Flouring  and  grist  mill  produets. 
Printing   and   publishmg,   news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Tobaooo,  oigara  and  cigarettes. . . 
All  other  industries 


(exoluding 


Mount  Morris* 

Mount      Morris 
hand  trades)t. 

Oothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
rspainng 

Qotmng,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Printing   and   publishing,    news- 
papers and  poiodioala 

Saddlery  and  namees 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmlthing  and 
sheet  iron  wormg 

Tobaoeo,  oigara  aadeigaivttes. . . . 

An  other  indostries 


Other  plaeMt . . . 

Oarriages  and  wagons . . 

Cheese,    butter    and 
milk,  factory  produet 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
npeinng 

Qothing.  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  produets. . 

Foundry  and  maiiWne  shop  prod- 
ucts.  

Fruits   and   vegetables,   eanning 
and  preserving. . . 

Lumber  and  tiznber  products. 


Printiog  and  pubbsbing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  namess 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes.  • . 

All  other  industries 


851 

78 

41 

6 
8 

4 

4 

24 

51 

84 

8 
3 

8 
3 

4 

8 

15 

180 

4 


8 

4 

5 

24 

8 

7 
17 

10 
9 

7 

9 

22 


$8,945,950 

446.469 

399,359 

7,000 
68,106 

90.160 

10,510 

223,493 

841,799 

813,894 

2,375 
3,516 

18,000 
4.860 

5.115 

10.010 

275,519 

$,049,256 
20,840 

14.256 

2.400 

2,910 

15,037 

182,800 

17.706 

155,240 
186,165 

53,396 
12,360 

12,876 

16,390 

7,467,381 


$456,879 

87,944 

69,260 

8,286 
4,184 

18.815 

1,930 

41,045 

76.412 

67,907 

2,372 
760 

2,925 
160 

8.800 

1,900 

56,000 

866,865 
4,610 

8,176 

1,252 

575 

5,840 

7.830 

2,602 

44,877 
21.948 

8.859 
2,525 

2,291 

6,664 

143,817 


$1,417,724 

246,940 

198,865 

5,864 
73,168 

23.512 

3.726 

92.595 

813.038 

291 .061 

8.254 
57 

1.984 
1.808 

5,728 

8,058 

275,777 

774,185 
4.846 

55,196 

8,807 

164 

21,185 

226,417 

8,445 

158,544 
64,060 

5,602 
4,623 

8,570 

10.386 

207,891 


$3,010,140 

490.007 

897.770 

12,560 
89,098 

94.720 

9,938 

191,454 

510.129 

465,720 

10.880 
2.330 

9,600 
2,480 

18,900 

8.600 

418.480 


I ,890,811 
1$,68» 

01,808 

8,110 
8,187 


878,666 

18,47$ 

874,118 
186,028 

29,747 
12,819 

16.468 

83,198 

912.788 


*A11  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tBxeluding  all  the  19  band  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dieesmaking. 
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Table  AUl^-CoBtlniied. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
Mt*b- 
fisb- 

mentfl. 


Capital. 


Wacei. 


Coot  of 
materials 

OMd. 


Value  of 

products, 

including 

custom  work 

and  reiwdr- 

inc. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


ICAPISOH  00T7VTY. 

466  $3,811,183   8827,688  $2,824,837  $4,772,267 


Canastota* 

Canastota    (exdudinc 


hand 


tradeB)t. . . 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts.  

Fumituxe,  factory  produet 

AD  other  induatilM 


band 


Onetda* 

Oneida      (eirrfuding 
trades)t 

Bread  and  oilier  bakexy  products. 

Caniagee  and  iragooa 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
lepainng 

Ootning.  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Foundry  and  maomnfi  shop  prod- 
ucts.  

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Tmanithing,  conpemoithing  and 
sheet  iron  workxng 

Tobacco,  dears anaoigaretteB 

AH  other  industries 

Other  placeat 

Bread  and  other  bakery  produetn. 

CarxiagBS  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserring 

Lime  and  oement 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . . 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Pliotogiaphy. 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodieals 

Saddlerv  and  namess 

Tinsmitiiing.  eopperemithing  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

Tlnegar  and  eider. 

An*other  iodustriea 


62 

30 
3 

3 

3 

21 

104 

66 
3 
8 

3 
6 

6 
3 

3 

6 

7 

22 

200 

3 
6 

68 

4 
28 

3 
3 
82 
4 
8 

6 
8 

11 

7 

24 


768.621 

737.301 
1,460 

42,837 
114,648 
678,466 

1,301,431 

1,230,033 

3.930 

60.600 

6,386 
2,786 

292,603 
4,060 

81,009 

14,014 
167,082 
668,684 

1,629.362 

6.000 

38,027 

147,966 

3,670 
176,210 

181,464 
8.600 

180,976 
8.776 
4,900 

31.376 
9,676 

16.616 

89,721 

726,609 


194,262 

177.566 
1,412 

17,666 
68,600 
90.098 

336,266 

298,209 

6,382 

24,149 

6,094 
1,816 

36,364 

760 

9,126 

8,066 

62,145 

166,307 

261.460 

465 

6,890 

26.146 

8.030 
6,625 

43.615 
1,960 

22,271 

4,400 

600 

8.839 
1,660 

2.045 

16.767 

118,887 


463,604 

486.629 
7.107 

8.423 
169.629 
261,470 

842,861 

776.836 
12.862 
62.167 

7.940 
3.089 

29.096 
1,606 

4,660 

14,766 

64.987 

684.795 

1.429,758 

4.285 

11.445 

448.399 

6.316 
236.134 

1^8.602 

1,649 

53.608 

12.866 

1,672 

4.362 
6.383 

10.662 

63,209 

442.287 


890,366 

823,937 
11.069 

42,937 
289.676 
480,366 

1,613,673 

1,461,817 

26.660 

109,986 

16,984 
8,042 

132,786 
4,340 

27,718 

32,486 
200.126 
902»892 

2.067.634 

7.100 

28.660 

526.040 

14,060 
281.873 

317.320 
6,366 

105,108 

21.800 

4,800 

27.620 
12,780 

21,000 

95.621 

697,286 


KOKBOB  COXmTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Broekport  * 

Brookport    (cjcoluding   hand 

traaes)t 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 


repairing. 
Saddle 


lery  and  harness , 
All  other  industries . . 


2.986 

89 

28 

4 

3 

21 

88 

21 

8 

18 


$53,469,780 

628.469 

613,079 

9.495 

7,000 

496.584 

862,871 

337,961 

2,200 

886,761 


Falrport* 

Fairport     (exduding     hand 

trades)t 

Saddlery  and  hamesei 

All  other  industries 

*A]1  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tinduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  ndghborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 


$14,684,088 

184,702 

133.702 

4,605 

000 

128.387 


76.064 

74.429 

645 

73.884 


$86,206,083 

480,284 

460.740 

6.770 

2.345 

461.616 


205,328 

100.606 

1.023 

107.6821 


$74,468,000 

816.208 

700.218 

17.000 

6.860 

765.463 

434,683 

417.676 

6.360 

412.226 
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TAble  X.111.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
eatab- 
Ush- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Coat  of 

Iikat6rial8 

urad. 


Value  of 
product  a, 
meludins 
Ottfltora  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


Bochester* 

AwningB,  tenia  and  aidLi 

Baking  and  yeaat  powders 

Baaketa,  and  nttan  and  willow 

5>  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing .... 

Bicycles  and  tricyolea 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing 

Bookbinding  and  blank  hook  mak- 
ing  

Boot  and  («hoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product . 

Box()fl,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper. 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's. . . . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cara  and  general  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

China  decorating 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 


repainng 

nothing,  men's,  factory  product. . 
Qothing.  men's,  factory  product, 

buttonholes. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Clothing,  vomen'a,  factory  prod- 
uct  

Coffee    and   tfdee,   roasting   and 

grinding 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Corsets 

C^utlery  and  edge  tools 

D  vein|E  and  deaninijr 

Eiectncal  oonstruction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Engravmg  and  die  sinking 

Engraving,  wood 

Fancy     articles,     not     else'^here 

specified 

nav.oricig  extracts 

Flouring  and  sritt  mill  products. . 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  maoUiie  shop  p7od< 

uota 

For^oods 

FuTTunhing  goods,  men's 

l^Bmituro,  cabinet  nutking,  repair- 
Pin^  and  upholstering 

Furmturs,  faotory  product 

Qlaas,  cutting,  staining  and  oma- 

maoting 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur 

hats  and  wool  hats 

*A11  industries,  including  the  hand 


OE  G0T7STT— Gontinae<L 

2. 616:$49,086, 212,113, 832, 122 

$32,082,063 

869,129,820 

3 

64,100 

24,400 

28,053 

68.884 

4 

16,100 

680 

5.782 

15.226 

13 

15,645 

15,800 

7,401 

41,681 

60 

101,705 

29,611 

67.299 

190,556 

8 

854,284 

84.986 

220,458 

398,100 

73 

107,600 

51,259 

49.921 

186,347 

7 

57,476 

54,718 

53,359 

163.046 

5 

71.742 

54,540 

161,666 

308.022 

4 

16,520 

13,428 

25.405 

56.275 

128 

83,195 

24.709 

58,282 

160,2.'M) 

60 

2,942,648 

1,664.903 

4,026,.'>37 

6,933,111 

3 

11,500 

7,138 

12.341 

28.500 

12 

418,960 

176,322 

195.150 

581 .084 

4 

189,393 

56,615 

193,552 

292,610 

4 

101,499 

24,490 

103.382 

152.041 

08 

395.198 

127,780 

602,770 

875.027 

4 

11,050 

9,990 

22,891 

41,200 

4 

291,572 

103,311 

68.562 

354,052 

132 

393.921 

519,862 

901,066 

2,056.153 

4 

6,005 

2,324 

961 

6,387 

3 

51,794 

4,090 

24,700 

39,075 

16 

1,318,070 

284.943 

275,640 

790.417 

4 

362,895 

251,608 

252,042 

531,678 

4 

9,210 

446 

1.435 

6.176 

184 

609,672 

205,979 

431.8.57 

1,193,072 

307 

6,045,528 

1,858.166 

5,622.465 

11,138,220 

6 

25,300 

15,686 

4,515 

28.524 

219 

157,668 

190.354 

165.952 

563.829 

4 

93,535 

40.037 

88,431 

185.357 

3 

88,000 

8,021 

122.756 

152,561 

42 

436,244 

162.904 

650.603 

1,321,282 

14 

96.209 

63.457 

119,689 

213,006 

6 

26,050 

9,046 

16.136 

39.450 

6 

248.259 

26.629 

23.983 

82,520 

8 

38,410 

15,064 

13,564 

68.300 

0 

57.600 

34,522 

82,597 

168.024 

7 

17,962 

17.745 

5,038 

87,064 

6 

6.120 

3.752 

1,251 

10.113 

3 

1,460 

1,092 

565 

6.550 

4 

l.ftBO 

500 

4,605 

12.700 

3 

4,526 

260 

2.397 

5,578 

14 

806,796 

73,987 

2.628,883 

8.0]0,68» 

8 

12,780 

300 

9,065 

17,100 

73 

4,206,826 

1.020,690 

1,888,904 

4.086.470 

6 

142,532 

27,917 

99.458 

174,225 

6 

250,155 

75,278 

328,666 

611.642 

84 

26,555 

22,944 

84,185 

04.OS7 

22 

1,493,471 

669,243 

744,027 

2,060,072 

9 

24,286 

6;513 

4.388 

28,112 

3 

10,500 

4,993 

7,536 

20.250 

4 

856,699 

69,980 

66,017 

217,120 

6 

11.800 

3.562 

16,135 

28,650 

trades. 
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Table  XIU.— ConUnueA. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


luh- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wagea. 


Cofltof 

materials 

used. 


Valuoof 

produeta* 

mdudiDg 

custom  work 

and  repair- 

inf. 


MONBOE  GOUNTY— Oontinaed. 


Bochester — Continited* 

InAtruments,  professional  and 
iicientifio 

Iron  woiic,  arohitectoral  and  orna- 
mental  

Jeweliy 

Lamps  and  nflootors 

Jjaats 

Liauors,  malt 

Litnographing  and  engraving.. . . . 

Lock  and  gunsmiihing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and 
materials 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paperhangini^ 

Patent  medinmes  and  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materiuls 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  apparatus 

Photographic  materials. 

Photoigpiphy 

Plumbmg,  gfis  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
Job 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Refrigerators 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Sewing  machine  repairing. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood .... 

Shirts 

Stationery  goodtf  not  elsewhere 
spedfied*. • 

TInsmithing,  coppersmithlng  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Upholaterine  materials 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repaii^ 
ing 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope 
and  cable 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  industries 


Other  places  t 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 

ware 

Bread  and  other  tx^kery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheew,    butter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Clothing^  men  s,  custom  \ioric  and 

repairing 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
FmitN   and    vegetables,    canning 

and  preserving 


5 
3 
3 
4 

13 
5 
8 

18 

17 
7 
51 
55 
10 
10 
6 

3 

3 

126 

4 

29 

19 

8 

7 

7 

34 

55 

52 

20 
3 
7 
25 
10 
3 
7 
3 

8 

57 

87 

4 

48 

6 

9 

113 

208 

8 

8 

12 

5 

3 
11 
24 

47 


8194.426 

55,800 

23,310 

325,859 

42,874 

4,906.098 

613.172 

6,155 

277,100 

527,1271 
114,059i 
331.708 
139,299 
117,160 
138,290 
27,115 


255 

1.588 
143 
64 
393 
379 
366 

1.037 
252 
108 
531 


,148 
,067 
.120 
,660 
,325 
,093 
,624 
,327 
.734 
,400 
.696 


496.819 

2,474,634 

31.600 

106,041 

178.532 

99.200 

10.000 

30.552 

4.125 

592,145 

214.687 

597,533 

76.063 

48.130 

30.200 

28.650 

8,421,273 

8,381,696 

24,588 

1,766 

151,861 

17,301 

690 

16,350 

272,711 

242,302 


$53,553 

32.700 

5,960 

106.983 

26.060 

306.663 

160.091 

3,496 

108,606 

179,774 
82,968 

309,290 

64,989 

17,069 

20,750 

2,840 

99.805 

454,072 

191,317 

28,650 

28,533 

237,275 

22,309 

477,158 

35.754 

41.304 

206,674 

130,402 

363,573 

16,620 

38,723 

52,671 

14,753 

2,067 

3,010 

2,621 

02,444 

03,313 

225,746 

17,096 

26.037 

13,814 

18,880 

,307,401 

621,887 

5,860 

650 

82.411 

2.210 

1,715 
14,321 
22.880 

120.478 


$114,595 

31,403 
33.097 

272,609 
18,236 

682.399 

226.769 
3.887 

111.546 

333.425 
89.211 
302,658 
193.397 
39.798 
20,405 
23,064 

238,700 

258,616 

124,345 

37,976 

103,410 

257,315 

190.582 

345,044 

90,346 

43,376 

638,138 

137,846 

273,846 

20.102 

67,144 

56,406 

123,626 

1.298 

8.607 

2,268 

244,953 

161,772 

881,109 

44,400 

18,707 

12,089 

18,664 

5,632,720 

2.402,521 

6,235 

2,560 

79.701 

34,741 

2,761 

30,397 

001.926 

308,363 


$257,873 

114.600 
54,000 

672,936 

70,250 

2,748,290 

634,966 
19,350 

352,457 

668,594 
213,360 
018,412 
366,369 
111,129 
67,106 
32,225 

442.032 

1,069.099 

474,708 

102,080 

509,180 

604.617 

433,912 

1,045,446 

204,693 

162,549 

1,091,417 

524.296 

1,380,531 

62.600 

131.211 

167,860 

193,320 

3,000 

20,100 

7,350 

601,643 

378.608 

3,040,331 

107,578 

03,506 

43,450 

53,708 

0.262,716 

^.052,685 

21,580 

6,000 

161,805 

40,285 

6.062 

65.448 

803,818 

648. OiS 


t  Ex:;li:ling  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking  . 
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Table  XIll.— Conttnucd. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
Unh- 

ments. 


Cort  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 

produotSi 

indudinc 

custom  work 

and  rei>a!r- 

ing. 


KONBOB  COXTNTY— Conoladed. 


jOther  plaees— ConKniMd. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinanutning,  eoppenmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worldng 

Tobaeoo,  olgars  and  elgsrettes.  . . 

Vfaionr  and  «ider 

AH  other  industries 


6 

8 
13 

8 

8 

11 

46 


$10,336 

16,150 
14,845 

17,180 

6.345 

16,426 

2,674.356 


$3,626 

2,626 
4.800 

2.800 

1,400 

3,645 

402,025 


$8,210 

2.605 
9,771 

6.003 

2,045 

14.716 

1,192.507 


$18,007 

16,008 
25.486 

15,215 

5,655 

20,728 

2.088,562 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


KONTOOHEBT  COTTNTY. 

456  $13,304,642  $3,464,863 


Amsterdun*.* 

Blesfole  and  tiiqjele  rspairing .... 

Rlaeksmithing  and  wheelwrlght- 
ing 

Bixits  and  shoea,  oiatom  work  and 
repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag. . 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  oostom  work  and 
repairing 

aotninc,  women's,  drsimslrliig. . 

Confectionery 

Foundry  ana  maoMne  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  produetSL  In- 
eluding  sash,  doors  and  blinds . . 

liaeonry,  brick  and  stone 

MiUinery,  custom  work 

Muting,  house,  sign,  ete 

Photof^phy. 

Humbrng,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
iob 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  perlodleals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tfaismltning,  coppersmHhlng  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

Tobacco,  cinrs  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Watch,  dock  and  lewelry  rsptlr- 
ing 

All 'other  industries 


hand 


Fort  Plain* 

Fort  Plain  (exduding 

trades)t 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Hosiery  an(fknit  goods. .... 
Printing    and    publishing, 

iMipers  and  periodicals 

Tmsroithing,  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  working 

All  other  industries 


Other  plaeest . . 

Brooms  and  brushes . . 
Carriages  and  wagons, 


213 
8 

18 

7 
0 
7 
13 
3 
3 

13 
6 
3 

11 
10 

3 
4 
8 
6 
3 
6 

3 

8 

4 

8 
14 

7 
84 

44 

82 
8 
3 

8 

4 
10 


140 
-  4 

7 


10.110,870 
1,140 

24.570 

1.040 

23,425 

444,622 

23.065 

8,560,901 

2,400 

12,620 
1,100 
2,750 

550,700 
8,333.470 

65,365 
8,230 

18,850 
0,645 
8,100 

46,484 

7,800 

56,400 
6,025 

17.650 
22.505 

4.800 
1,855,873 

457,257 

441,602 

15,100 

157,500 

20,500 

52.100 
187,402 


2,680,350 
800 

7,015 


0,330 

138.302 

28,880 

860.027 

3,100 

0,477 

4,196 

325 

142,754 
1,051,147 

16,868 

10,278 

2,800 

7,646 

1,700 

20,460 

8.068 

15.482 
1.470 

18,186 
16.423 

2,072 
807.615 

105,825 

08,265 

2,024 

42,308 

4,030 

12,748 
86.255 


$0,553,003 

6,424.315 
1.645 

8,020 

1,044 

50,080 

830,098 

47,170 

1,751,585 

2,955 

11,833 
1.247 
2,870 

156.710 
2,516,287 

87,891 
21.174 
11,005 
6,886 
8.160 
40.643 

2.662 

7.029 
4.262 

81,885 
21.557 

1.746 
1,843,572 

263.404 

251 ,044 

3,654 

110.376 

8,670 

23,883 
100,462 


2,660.689         660,374 
51.0701  80,756 

14,450'  2.560 

eAli'industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tExduding  all  the  10  huid  trades  or  neighborhood  Industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 


2,837,406 

»     103,188 

5,727 


$16,824,884 

11,602.816 
5.500 

82. 440 

5,408 

75,820 

602,038 

04,885 

8,408,580 

0,600 

87,875 
8,815 
5.700 

432,786 
4,250,13» 

60,505 
86,500 
22,500 
26,338 
0,000 
70,260 

12,400 

56,414 
0.125 

62.600 
60,045 

11,872 
2,077,748 

407,164 

463,401 

10,315 

187,665 

10,839 

56,867 
188,805 


4.251 ,644 

186,800 

16.380 
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TAble  XIll.^M7mitiam««« 


GITIE&  TOWNS  AND 


>UaTRI£8L 


No.  of 


lUb- 
ments. 


CftpiUl. 


Ootkfll 


ValiwoC 
produoUp 
IhqIwIIiic 


and  repair* 
inc. 


XOHTOOUBT  OOTnraY--Ctonclnd#d. 


oai«r  . 

hotter    and 
milk,' factory  produet 

•QothmCt  man's,  ouatom  work  and 
rBpairais 

Hothlnc,  women's,  drBamakinc. . 

flooring  and  sriat  ndll  products. . 

-Fo«adzy  and  maahhie  ibop  prod- 
vota. 

Hoiiary  and  knit  gooda. 

Lnmbw  and  timber  products 

'Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Prmting   and   pabfisUng,    news- 
papers and  periodieals 

Saddlery  ano  haroess 

Tobaeoo.  daars  and  cigarettes 

Tlnegar  and  dder. 

All  other  industriea 


86 

8 

6 

21 

8 

10 

11 

5 

7 
4 
5 
8 
26 


$168,709 

4,800 

2,096 

06,600 

82.671 

1.118.618 

64.866 

40,072 

46.146 
18.747 
12.036 
40.830 
032.072 


•88.400 

8.110 
8,063 
7.686 

22.129 

884,877 

6,048 

4,660 

0,660 
2,098 
4,008 
3.057 
196.002 


8642,862 

6,272 

2.010 

216.004 

69,228 

964.66g 

10,9<2 

9.960 

8,662 

2.880 

6,836 

40,688 

767,968 


8741.684 

14.680 

11.620 

266.221 

113.969 

1.665.077 

81.628 

22,281 

26,600 

8.830 

14,426 

61.650 

1.190.160 


<50UNTY  TOTAL* 


NASSAU  COTTVTY. 

821    83.433.224       $767,112    $1,806,696    $3,369,973 


County  total  (excluding  hand 
trades)t 

Bottling. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

-Carriages  and  wagons 

-dothini^  men's,  euntom  work  and 
repainng 

Flouring  and  ariat  mill  products. . 

Food  proparations 

*<3old  and  silver,  leal  and  foil 

Ifinersl  and  soda  waters 

I%otography. 

Fleklea,  presenrea  and  saueea 

Printing  and  pnblldiins.  news* 
papers  and  Mfiodicals 

Saddlery  and  iiameas 

rShip  and  boat  haOding,  wood.  • . . 


Spordng  gooda. 


fcil. 


TInamitUag.  eopperamithlng  and 

nheei  iron  woralug. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  eiganttea. . . 

'l^negar  and  rider. 

Mi  other  industiiea 


169 

4 

8 

4 

10 

5 
7 
5 
14 
7 
3 
3 

7 
12 

7 
3 

4 

11 
8 

4 
33 


2.060,235 

17,500 

30.018 

231.000 

80.815| 

7.643! 
28.460 
66,200 
48.685 
63.100 

3.300 
08.300 

142.636 

38,615 

13,800 

10,626 

7,870 

48.800 

7,666 

28.100 

1,074,400 


400.677 

3.025 

13.450 

46.075 

20.657 

050 

1,600 

14,660 

40.650 

0,144 


14.500 

20.632 
6.636 
2.360 
6.646 
6.800 

7,045 

2.100 

2.600 

272.178 


1.401.063 
14.371 
51.543 
21.337 
22.436 

3.610 
30.204 
62.157 
134.106 
17.673 
1,181 
08.750 

82,071 

12.820 

6,080 

4,280 

6.824 

11.613 

7,016 

4.022 

960,881 


2.386,038 
24,015 
84.339 
94,950 
63,016 

6.686 

45.828 

88.200 

218.449 

47,372 

8.408 

161,900 

100.220 
81 .316 
16,420 
16,168 
14,270 

29,866 

16,848 

12,780 

1.812,684 


-COUNTY  TOTAL* 


nW  TOBK  00 U JITS. 

27,168  $608,661,810  $184,602,096  $468.796,294f$976,168.208 


142 
5 

4 
]08i 

4 

7 

15 

13 

8 


18 
8 


2.922.989 

09.800 

10.906 

449.600 

6.016 

1.028.201 

516,000 

1.077.357 

200.564 

31.625 
1.761,047 


Artiftdal  feathers  and  flowera .... 

Artificial  Hmbs 

Artists'  materials 

.Awnings,  tents  and  saiLs 

Axlecxease 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

BafCB.  paper. 

Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  wiUow 

ware 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

*Ail  industi^es,  including  the  hand  trades 

i'Excluding  all  the  10  band  tradea  or  ndghborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressautklng. 


1.282,987 

40,652 

8.266 

867,876 
8.760 
107.876 
142.022 
268,366 
45,305 

57,804 
220.221 


2,180 

18 

8 

016 

0 

2.800 

1.343 

1.363 

214 

42 
1.732 


.042 
,660 
.761 
.642 
,863 
,780 
.282 
.275 
.401 

,592 
.500 


4.966.161 

100.120 

28.377 

1.809.180 

22.800 

2.004.000 

1.780.846 

2,307.607 

368.406 

145.274 
2.322.600 


C(iO  Xbw  York  State  Dkpabtment  or  Labob 

Tnble   Xlll— CoiillaBv«, 


:     Viluaof 


NEW  TOBX  C01 

Bicycle  uicltricydfl  repairing. . . . 

BJeydea  HQd  trkyclaa 

WSmtA  laMstiind  mUemls 

Blackbii 

Blackimithinc  and   whwlnriaht- 


UraTT— Conttniwd. 


'flbdii 


iri  ud  biftnk  bonk  m 


Bo«k( 

Boot  ud  dioe  riit  Mock 

Boot  luiA  shoe  findinsR 

Bo<>4  ajid  sfaoe  upiisn 

Boots  ud  ibou,  ciMtom  work  u 

n)>airin«, 

Boot*  Hnd  ihnaf.  ImIott  prodiin 
gottlitiK. 


Raxes,  fmicy  uid  paper. . , 
Borep,  wooden  pabkipf... 
Bran  cutinn  and  bnaa  £ 


Rmd  and  other  b 

Rridgfti 

BranK  eutluBa . . 


Caldi 

Card 

CarpcDteiinc. 


and  deiicniniT.. , 


a,  other  than  ra 


CarpetB  and  ni 

Carpata.  of 

CarpetB.  wood.. ,...-.- 

Carrixgee  and  >Jeda.  children'!. . . . 

Cama»e«  and  wagone 

Can  and  jteDemT  thop  unnslrui'- 
fion  and  repaint  by  eteam  rail. 
road  companirB 

Care  and  general  sfaop  oonEtruo. 
tion  and  repadn  by  nrcet  rail- 
road Mimpanie* 

Cheeee  and  butter,   nrbaTi  daily 

C\^n.lais'. '.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

China  deeoratiiiK 

Cborolateand  cocoa  rroduda 

Cleannng  and  polinhing  prepara- 

Qoeka. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. 
Cloth,  ipoDgiagand  rafinliAiiDg. . . 

Clolhini^.  men'a.  cnaton.  work  and 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  prodnet.. 
OothinB.  men'n.  fartoty  product. 


Ciudaac  and  twtive. . . 
CoriilalB  and  ej-rapa. , 

Cork,  cutting 

Coreeta. 

Cntlon  gooda 


79,078 

277, 

9t«,e7S 

9B. 

36, 8M 

i«, 

662.010 

90«, 

l,i32.Ml 

96.?. 

ISS.STn 

279. 

914. ISC 

700, 

74' 

6  60S 

U.730,6M 

61,067, 

19.93.1,230 

63,372, 

:S1.126 

4.SH. 

,789      7.0Sn.< 


3,fl.M.2 
1,066.8 
£.240,11 
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Table  XIU.F-CoiitlB«c-«. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
orodiictff, 
including 
oust  oro  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


Cotton  small  wares 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dentists'  materials 

Druggistit'  preparations,  not  in- 
cluding prescriptions 

Drufc  grinding.. 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Dyeing  f>nd  finishing  teTtiles 

Dye  stuffs  and  extracts 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Electrical  constniction  and  repairs 

Electroplating 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods.. . 

Engravers'  materials 

Engraving  and  die  sinking 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate 
printing 

Engraving,  wood. 

Enveloyies 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  apeo- 
ified 

Fire  extin^puishers,  chemical 

Tlsh,  canning  and  preser^dng 

Flags  and  banners 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  fprist  mill  products. . 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fur  goods 

Fur  hats 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
inf^and  upholstering 

Funuture,  factory  product 

Furs,  dressed 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Gas  and  oil  stoves 

Gas,  Dluminating  and  heating. . . . 

Gas  machines  and  meters 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  orna- 
menting  

Gloves  and  mittens 

Glue 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  re- 
fining, not  from  the  ore 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hair  work 

Hand  knit  goods 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hat  and  cap  materials 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur 
hats  and  wool  hats 

Homer>-  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  else- 
where s(«ecified 

Ice,  manufactured 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing 

Instruments,  professional  and 
sdentific 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel,  doore  and  thutters. 

Iron  and  steel,  forgings 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes, 
out  and  wrought,  including  t«ire 
nails 

36 
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9 

$154,830 

$55,465 

13 

103.829 

73.122 

4 

190.500 

45,570 

28 

1.641,066 

174.783 

6 

538,042 

29,089 

147 

646,799 

254.831 

21 

1,269,710 

359,242 

9 

183,055 

29,075 

90 

8.342.600 

2,197,244 

148 

826.939 

602.048 

69 

172.941 

202.217 

16 

15,335 

15,590 

4 

11.700 

14,944 

93 

179.683 

160,367 

81 

3,562,370 

1,105,053 

31 

27.301 

46,400 

9 

565.804 

229.798 

126 

1,612,272 

603,086 

4 

84,375 

12,760 

4 

42,900 

9,782 

8 

384.385 

64,847 

42 

352,921 

77.955 

3 

5.824.960 

185,5671 

65 

1,192.985 

320,956 

384 

20,253.967 

6,487,458 

482 

6.284,996 

^.231,903 

3 

60.250 

68,011 

211 

7,183.354 

2,607,732 

543 

2.052,567 

1,529.413 

160 

6,281,400 

3.262,294 

14 

158.300 

127,035 

47 

2.321,930 

935,441 

6 

403.655 

79,437 

6 

103,864,257 

2,709.068 

7 

411,329 

125,447 

77 

896.802 

602,162 

32 

223,610 

172,251 

6 

180,680 

18.722 

17 

317,885 

139,445 

13 

546,450 

35,524 

7 

665,808 

133,512 

63 

435.330 

133,096 

9 

80,275 

29.163 

29 

184,051 

68,719 

18 

540,962 

189,279 

7 

40.050 

28.490 

21 

117,275 

53,674 

257 

2,408,905 

1,857,912 

23 

1,004,130 

332.376 

40 

601 ,287 

272,145 

8 

1,062.767 

76.317 

14 

754,150 

72,824 

5 

I    327.310 

39.369 

55 

431.758 

179,523 

3 

371.500 

254.432 

6 

20,700 

31.534 

8 

6.560 

4.090 

M 
A 

100  'tin 

on  am 

$101 

84 

353 

944 

957 

320 

347 

339 

5.604 

1,104 

117 

8 

62 

37 

705 

12 

696 

1,195 

17 

63 

276 

475 

4,767 

2.049 

8,190 

8,018 

181 

10,670 

1.959 

4.631 

88 

1,146 

393 
3.893 

228 

942 
203 
259 
514 

4,138 

1.140 

270 

41 

83 

267 

18 

265 

3,902 
696 

1,491 
116 
427 
223 

169 

207 

26 

1 


,863 

$244. 

,078 

254. 

.174 

567, 

.624 

2.304. 

,on 

1.149. 

.821 

1.063. 

,123 

1.131. 

,707 

507. 

.413 

10.080. 

,333 

2,432. 

,808 

534, 

,592 

49. 

,666 

88. 

,001 

406, 

.985 

2.624. 

,118 

137. 

,904 

1.090. 

.039 

2,819. 

,466 

70. 

,580 

97. 

,368 

490. 

.706 

971, 

,242 

5,280, 

.611 

3,466. 

.898 

21,665, 

,317 

14.443. 

,349 

342. 

,498 

17.546. 

.635 

5.493. 

,060 

10.910, 

,594 

323, 

,602 

3.065. 

.441 

587, 

.364 

12.624. 

,612 

447, 

,216 

2.142, 

,891 

523. 

,696 

391, 

,085 

931, 

,208 

4,328, 

,021 

1.424. 

,743 

752, 

.366 

124, 

,942 

801. 

.951 

701. 

,573 

87, 

,170 

424. 

,205 

7.658, 

.628 

1.366. 

,209 

2.280. 

,903 

493. 

.979 

827. 

,358 

406. 

.326 

612, 

.549 

631, 

,260 

87. 

.790 
ono 

14. 

003 
598 
000 

889 
829 
892 
586 
500 
749 
065 
446 
750 
000 
612 

471 
616 
270 

896 
685 
400 
970 
097 
117 
716 

080 
684 
300 
623 

969 
797 
572 
115 
381 
440 
167 

924 
253 
800 
312 

119 
871 
794 
326 
365 
681 
484 
041 

781 
227 

686 
610 
200 
775 

236 
100 
080 
740 
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Iron  work,  arehlEaetarat  nad 

Jfocy  and  boiia  wok. 

tfapunlnf , ,.,.,.,.,,,,,.,,,,,, 

ftmby  ud  InitnuiMBt  ami 

KKoHn  uhI  other  aanh  BriodliiB. . 

Wnitllni  wood 

utbeli  *Dd  tui 

LuiiH  Bad  reflwtton 

Lspldan  woik 

Liuti 

»*d.  bu,  pipe  aod  ikaM 

I.aUluiT  loods. 

Lcatbat,  tBnnBd,  nurried  and  Sn- 

lime  aiid  Mnwnt 

Uinian.iDilt 

UthocnpUat  Bad  MicrBvini 

Look  BDd  tniuaikhbii 

I-ot*tnrJ»iw  Bad  riotiir>  frBnw , 

Lumbar  add  tlmborproduott. 

Lumbar,  piBiduiidD  prDduol*,lD- 

vludinc  aBsh/naon  and  bUnds. . 

MuMb.  dBt«,  mBrbb  Bod  RiBiUe- 

l[Brbl«'ud'^<KMwaik! '.'.'.'.'. 
Haaoorr,  briak  and  Moia. . . . 
^^«JMid^*atb«dt. . 

Vlnval  and  aoda  WBtsn 

Hodd*  and  pattoiu 

'Mootmianta  and  torabmoiuM. . 

"HadBassdiMMte 

HmImI  fautiimwinU   aod   mata- 

rlab.  Dot  fpedScd 
HndMl  Imtrament* 

Hiukal  iutripaaat*.  pIsdob  and 

-OU,  a^ntUal. ....... 

-Opdcaliaoda 

Puntlnc.  boUBB,  ri|n, 

f^; 

Paperi 
Paparl 

Tatoit 

Pa«lB>  and  pavina  „__ . . 

Tm*.  looMuii  aad  MjdocrapUa . 

PerluiDBfjr  and  <w<m*Un 

PBCooanpha  aad  (nphopboMI. 

Thoto^ivphle  apparatua -  ■  ■ 

PhotoKrapUa  nuMilalB. 

Pnotocnuihy 

Fhnto-BthosrapUiii    and    pbMo- 

PlaUw,  pMHTVM  anil  ibuom 

Flpea,  tobawo 

naatvrinf  and  itDooo  work 

Rated  and  britannla  wan 

Plnmberg'  nippUeg 

FlumUnji.  BBB  and  steam  fltUoC' 
Foakathookf 
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S.I61, 

'■402! 
■  ,ST4 


I  Location  of  New  York  Indusibihb 

Table  xiu-^QBtlaaed. 


CITlEa.  TOWMB  AND 


CoMof 
nuteriala 


HEW  TOBK  COtnTFY— Gontliiiiod. 
PiinllDfl  and  publiehiac  book  and 

Pnncliia  and  publiahinf,  mui 
Piintins   and    cublulimf, 

papanasd  pcriodieala 

Pnntiiifr  matciialB, ..-..-  ^  ^ 


RcB>lik  and  aosiety  buuian  acid 


SafMandvaoHa..- 


Bnrinc 

Ship  and  boat 

SUphuUdlna,  Inm 


'Una  npairiiis. 

Idinc,  nood  ■  . 
uJiUel 


BOvarBDlthiiis 

SUTemra. 

Blaqgiitorini  and  r 
_wEol«Mla^.. 


Sew  ijid  oandka 

BponiBBiooda 

Hfitiogt,  ataal.  oar  and  carriaca . 

Stamped  wara - ^ . 

Staddnary  vooda,  not  alnwfaJa 


I  sppUaDMS  ■ . 


Tatidei^j . . 

■nnfoil 

Tlnnlthint. 
iy>ba«D,   obawinc. 

TobwHo,  cdcan  and  t 
Toola.  not  dneiriwn  i 

Tnyaand  aaoisa 

Tnmk*  and  vallKa. 

^Vp"  Immdinf 

IVpewTJtera  and  auppliea. . 
DmbreDaaandoATiaa,'.  -  ■  - 
Uphnlatarins  mateiUa 


Tfindow  ^ladea . . 


$e.S3S,S2R 

11.784. IflC 

40,067, 7W 

ai9,12? 

47B.8M 

130,713 

3.300. 8fi 

1,240.72 

4.203.272 

4.855.078 

30.027,503 

33.S97.Stft 

5fl3,20e 

l.Mfl.MS 

881.274 

1.261,843 

B,a4e,M0 

7,869,120 
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NEW  TORK  COTTirrr— Oouclnded. 
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Wire   wortt,  IndudiDg  wire  roi 

aodwhls 

Wood,  lumed  niid  ran-ed 

Wooden  ware.  Dot  elHi>b«re>pei 

fied 

Woolen  iroodt 

All  otbarioduMrici 

NEW 

[Talal  lor  eoantlH  of  Kinsi 


l.021,35S 

TOBK  CITY. 


benudflnwen    . 


ATtiflrial  (i 

ArtifldBl  li ., . 

Artini'  mBteriali 


RabhUi.  "letnl  ond  •ddar . . . 

Ragt,  iMhec  than  pnprr 

Bbjib,  paper, 

BiUuDg  and  yeast  jtowaan. . . 
Batket*,  and  rattan  and  wQlow 

Belling  and  hnw.'leaibir' '.'.'.'.'. 
B  oyde  and  trisyrJe  npairias  ■ . 

Biovolsaandtrlcyclet 

B  lliard  labtaa  and  materiab . . . 
BUcidin..; 


okGndin 


and  bluik  book  mak- 


d  other  bakiiT  proidiicta 


Caid  cutting  and  dad 
ChrTMUktarinjc. . 
Carpetaand  m 

CanMta.  nt 

Carpeti.  wood 

Carrlaai  and  wagon  mat 
(kniagaa  and  aleda.  aUl> 
Carriagaa  and  wagcnu  - . 

Can  ud  lenerar  abiq)  

»:tian  ana  retMjia  tiy  itMni  rail- 

^  road  aompanlei 

Can  and  ganaral  ihop  oonstn- 
k  tlm  and  npaira  by  atrect  n 

"^  road  eoinpaniea 

ChM*e  and  butttT.   urban  dalir 

^prodiuita 

Qnmieali 

China  decorating 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  prodiK 
Clecnriai  and  poUahing  p: 


«!l.87e.08. 

1246.021. 

4S, 

744, us 

5C8, 

S,»14.94S 

l.SM. 

407.760 

9S. 

e.a70 


n.  t  Oe.4 1 3]  1 1 371 358I4S 


l,36S.7' 

97, ft 

},n60.i' 


2. 725,     D, 124.4 
■   ■-■      S,«a,7 


1.602,7 
MS. 437 
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VJue  of 

IBS.  TOWNS   AND  ertab-       n.„l..l  W»«.  nSS^rUl.       KJkia'ng 
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VBW  TOBK 


Cjotb,  spon^Dt  BDid  nfiniiUnc. . .  | 

Oolhing,  man's,  ciutnm  ir<nfc  udi 

Ootbin».  men's,  [actory  Droduct., 
Clothine,  men'B,  factory  ptoduet, 

Clotbing,  women's,  dreunutkiog. . 
Clothing, women's,  factory  product , 
Coffee    and    aplce,    louling   and. 

^IndiHB I 

Coffins,  burial  eueg,  and  under- 1 

tskers"  goods. | 

confBoiim^'.  ;!!'.!;!;■.;!!;"!!  I 

Coowirage. 

CordUB  and  twine i 

Cordius  and  sinlpi ............. 

Cork,  oulliiia 

CotlODSoods j 

OMIery  and  ed^  toiiij. i 


DrugoRts'   I 

eluding  pi 

Drug  grindinK.. . 
D.vejDg  Bad  deu 
Dveing  and  Dnl'l 

FJeotiioalai 


iBirtilee 


flactrnflMing 

3nuneljne  and  eauoeled  BOoda. 

ugTATeii'  matarial* 

Engraving  aod  die  nnkjng 

EngntWDg.  rtvtl.  iscluduia  plate 

FngraTin«.  wood , 

EnTelopee 

Fansy  articlu,  not  elMnrhare 


Hags  and  be 

FU*o[inceiTtrBct>. . . 
Flouring  and  ^TiM  mi 
Food  preparatimu . . . 


Fruits   uid    vegBtBbltw. 

Furgocds '..'.. 

For  Eats. 

Fundi  on,  c>i^>et  maJung,  repab'^ 


ins  and  apbolatarins 

Funiitare,  faotory  prodiut.. . 


Qalva 


ring.. , 


Gas,  Illuminating  and  beating. . . . 

□as  machines  and  taatm 

OUh 

Qlasii.  eufting,  Mainln(  and  onu- 


a  eu 

1.41H 

,!•«■ 

66 

8.M7, 

15 

iW- 

W 

see. 

nn 

1.738, 

58S 

4S.QN: 

223 

7 1676 : 

MP 

2,646. 

e 

W8. 

CITY— Oontliiaod. 

»477,484[ 
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CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


CoRtof 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
mduding 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


HEW 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Gold  and  rilver,  reducing  and 
refining,  not  from  the  ore 

Grease  and  tallow 

Bair  work 

Hand  knit  goods 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hat  and  cap  materials 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur 
hats  and  wool  hats 

Hooery  and  kmt  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  else- 
where spedfiea 

loe,  manufactured 

Ink,  printing. 

Ink,  writing 

Instruments  profesaonal  and  sci- 
entific  

Iron  and  sted 

Iron  and  steel,  boHs,  nuts,  washers 
and  rivets 

Iron  and  steel,  doors  and  shutters. 

Iron  and  steel,  forfl^ngs 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut 
and  wrought,  including  wire  nails 

Iron  work,  aronitecturaTand  orna- 
mental  

Ivory  and  bone  work 

Japanning 

Jewelry 

Jewelry  and  instrument  eases .... 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding. . 

Kindling  wood 

Labels  and  tacn 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lapidary  work 

Lasts 

I^ead,  bar  pipe  and  sheet 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished  

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt. 

litnographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-fffass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . . 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  aoors  and  blinds. . 

Malt 

Mantels,  slate,  marble  and  marble- 
ised 

Marble*and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattrenedland  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Mirrors* 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Mucilage  and  paste 

Musieal  instruments  and  mate- 
rials, not  specified 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and 
materials • 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and 
materials. 

Oil,  essential. 

on,  lard 

Oil,  linseed 


YOBKCITY 
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$401. 

14 

602, 

12 

999, 

68 

457, 

14 

100. 

83 

251, 

32 

898, 

7 

40, 

28 

754, 

256 

2.474. 

59 

2,626. 

51 

979. 

26 

2.042. 

22 

1.057. 

6 

430, 

81 

761, 

6 

1.233. 

4 

244. 

5 

20, 

6 

607. 

8 

245, 

176 

5.333, 

23 

251. 

7 

9, 

220 

5,454. 

88 

317, 

5 

77, 

12 

329. 

18 

143, 

28 

767, 

37 

2.975, 

8 

78. 

5 

534. 

118 

2,686, 

.  17 

2,365, 

11 

1,556, 

89 

66,686, 

94 

10,658, 

810 

330. 

215 

1.234. 

7 

390, 

126 

5.811, 

3 

4.503, 

6 

601, 

164 

5,592, 

383 

9.891. 

96 

813, 

883 

7,692, 

517 

1,857, 

279 

4.209, 

31 

1,426. 

72 

410. 

111 

1.087. 

8 

84, 

42 

997, 

10 

146, 

95 

11,371. 

6 

198. 

3 

218, 

3 

1,603. 

460 
877 
365 
155 
061 
863 
060 
675 

610 
698 

062 
582 
264 
623 

000 
436 

oov 
700 
703 

900 

034 
396 
119 
165 
610 
704 
297 
936 
148 
776 
742 
500 
149 

141 
379 
624 
023 
118 
196 
148 

731 
467 

942 
977 
268 
266 
066 
463 
724 
584 
135 
390 
676 

279 

900 

771 
725 
773 
942 


$199,799 

1652,188 

38,624 

4,313,818 

185.590 

1,392.199 

142,085 

283,513 

34,369 

45,534 

102,973 

97.734 

336,939 

532,668 

28,490 

18.573 

196.343 

1.256.887 

1.896.189 

4,054.872 

889.180 

1.786,700 

418.206 

1,794.292 

162.602 

230.60" 

117.041 

680.979 

46,758 

256,430 

844.042 

254,630 

381,396 

628.382 

62.670 

108.840 

31.534 

20.260 

125.381 

141.926 

60.670 

212,809 

2.640,962 

6,175,609 

126,415 

226,582 

10,781 

/,375 

1,901,291 

1M>,102 

179,692 

235,614 

22.300 

73,0«7 

104,066 

213,063 

79.436 

82.202 

310.833 

607.635 

460.634 

4,514.639 

68,404 

60,409 

41,840 

1.810.476 

1,126.206 

8.414,602 

362,114 

2.473,878 

369.690 

752.718 

8.863,523 

7.688.529 

3.068.777 

8,296,875 

148,519 

189,064 

670,628 

1,244,745 

118,836 

210,026 

2,094,242 

5.250.541 

72,632 

701,558 

203,861 

250,253 

2,880,168 

3,368,340 

7,030,282 

14,110,601 

443,274 

1,4.34,822 

4,014.101 

11,163.633 

1,087,131 

2.900,491 

1,041,207 

1,314,248 

509,186 

2,466.645 

297,201 

182,243 

536,170 

779,504 

20,094 

102.519 

197,191 

209,184 

71,012 

93,362 

3,397,522 

6,660,933 

17,416 

186,123 

26,934 

508,527 

55,140 

1.221,800 

$1,184,194 

4.528, ll» 

1.833.941 
798,654 
137,87« 
890.85ft 

1.313.490 
87.484 

1.751,350 

7.932,431 
8,489,937 

2.890.786 
900,303 

1,380,503 
499,211 

982,843 
1,235,909 

219.572 

87.080 

467,975 

349,414 

11,889,721 

600,336 

26,110 

9,712,17^ 

657,641 

134,475 

484,090 

295,007 

1,243,383 

6,600.861 

185.780 

1.591,540 

6.119,864 

8.331,130 

1,736.853 

39.106,887 

9,655,793 

629,470 

2,964,261 

470,373 

0,290.630 
879.201 


701 
8.984 
43.353 
2.744 
20,988 
6,028 
4.240 
3.804 

766 
1,769 

213 


,263 
,183 
,473 
,134 
,9oD 
,104 
.811 
,443 
,427 
.800 
,420 


566,167 

230,200 

12.660.003 

272.161 

675.611 

1 ,872,250 
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TdiHof 


'<XL  bM  dnwbsn  (PmUbiL. 
OpUeal  (oodi. 

aVnta 

Pkpsr  cocmIs,  bM  dcnrlwn  qMd- 

Fkpiarpattanu 

Patent  puddnat  and  (Oinpoundi. 

FKTidc  and  pnlnc  n««t«jl«l« 

Pan*,  fountdD  and  ityloctapliia . 

PuUitdd 

VerHnury  and  ooanattos 

rnoDoanphi  ud  sraphophoiiai, 

Photop^iluo  appuatm 

niMocrapUo  QUtstlBli 

Fhotanwihr. 

Photo-jUhocntpUiui   and   photo- 

•niiavinc. 

TIgkua,  nrea»n«*  and  aauoH 

npM,tobaoM> 

FlaMarinB  and  (toooo  woric 

Rated  and  bcttannia  wan 

nnmbani'  nippHHi. 

nnmUnc.  >>■  and  11080  fitting. 

PookMboolu. 

Fott«i7,  tana  ootta  and  Sra-pl&y 

□iwlucta. 

FrlBtbK  and  publishlni,  book  ■ 

Natbis  amd  pubUjUns,  mu^ 

Printinc    and    pubUiluac,    tw 

pyan  and  penndisals 

Rafrinraton 

ItacnBa  and  aodaty  bannsn  and 

Booflni  and  rooAag  matinjili 

Rnbfa«raiiriala«<taioodi 

Baddlnr  Bsd  harnna 

Bafca  and  TaoHa. 

flanwfB 

flam. 

floalM  and  balanr 
flawhit  maoUn 

Snrloc  maohio 

Ship  and  boat  baOdfaw, 
^Up  buildinc  Inn  aodi 

^fiwemam'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Hik  and  dk  (ooda. 

flDTar  Kidtbin* 

Slaa^rtaitBi  and  maat 

wholaaala 

aan^arioc,  wboleaala. 

diKUnc  maat  paotdns. 

flmdUnc  and  nflidn&  not  fram 

Boap  and  oandlM 

Boda  watar  apparatiu 

BpoTtlnc  ■oods , 

flpTlixca,  Maej,  oar  and  aairiaca, 

Btamped  ware 

Stailonsry  goods,   not   alaawberB 

Bpecilied -.-,......, 

Bteam  fittiotn  and  haatini  appai^ 

Staam  paeUne 

gtencilsand  brands 

Steraotypins  and  elect  rotyplas- 
SaiV  and  oinlaasea,  teGnms . . . 


nXW  TOBX  OTFT— Oontlniiad. 


18,078.421 
ll.«7.1» 


1.678,8B0 

l.S7fi,292 

S3B,4I3 


51,307,304 
7fi8,DH 


US,41t 

SU.TW 

iM,ooe 
i,oi»,au 

3,3U,S1« 

t4,n2,IfU 

410,OSB 

a,e3L,sM 

1,028,3«I 
2,741  .DM 

7,eu.goa 

34.023,413 

3,079.751 

7,720,703 
6B4.14S 
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TabJe  XIU.— Continued. 


CITTES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


I 


NSW  YOBX  CITY— Concluded. 


Rnri^ca]  appliances 

Tucidermy    

Tin  and  teme  plate 

Tin  foil 

'Rnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worKing 

Tobacco,   chewing,   smoking  and 
Banff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valises. 

Type  founding 

Typewriter  repairing 

Typewriters  and  supnlies 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Upholstering  materials 

Varnish 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 

Vinegar  and  dlder 

Watch  and  dock  materials 

Watch  cases 

Watch,  dock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

Whalebone  and  rattan 

Whips 

Window  shades 

Wire  work,  including  wire   rope 
and  cable 

Wood,  turned  and  canned ^ 

Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhere  sped- 
fied 

Woolen  goods 

AU  other  industries 


41 

12 

4 

7 


13 

1,841 

52 

38 

76 

5 

6 

14 

106 

27 

32 

8 

8 

3 

12 

889 
8 

4 
62 

06 
104 

3 
9 

67 


8158,947 

72,929 

246.579 

1.821,557 


821      6,550.984 


1,134,692 

16,669,371 

1,416,800 

531,161 

808,933 

563.000 

9,730 

997.719 

1,559,413 

371,205 

6.476,228 

78,600 

229.314 

11,968 

780,763 

909,624 

56,200 

4,850 

876,728 

768,853 
470,640 

8,260 

1.231,491 

24,061,532 


$64,642 
26,142 
25.399 

167,488 

3,521,00€ 

252.741 

8,875,882 

138,313 

172,958 

475.242 

148.248 

20, 4.59 

251,365 

603,218 

182,^26 

335.291 

56.660 

35.633 

1,221 

340,220 

454.850 
7.856 
3,708 

168.287 

282.244 
332,605 

10,240 

258,041 

3,118.697 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
induding 
Gust  om  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


$79,043 

46,024 

366,409 

888,146 

5.353,032 

1,502,234 

13.820,706 

111,154 

304,127 

1,312.867 

111.040 

10,074 

269.228 

3.260.329 

441.236 

3.865,281 

84,440 

59,806 

1,366 

1,122,789 

408,336 

98,876 

6,847 

1.515,461 

445,116 
285.249 

6,370 

.'>10,]53 

28.692.761 


$320,230 

106.413 

463.199 

1,296,523 

12,385.922 

3.829.313 
37.998.261 

442,986 

736.044 
2.460.263 

425.8.55 
44.980 

910,604 
6.106,333 

971,121 
6. 145, .505 

221,000 

132,677 

6,746 

1,787.940 

1.969.445 

135.000 

16,600 

2,086.758 

1.090.498 
928.016 

24,480 

1.146,338 

36,546,822 


NIAGASA  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


liockport* 

Lockport     (e:x  eluding     hand 

trades)t 

Bicydes  and  tricycles 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons :  ■  •  • ; 

nothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Confectionery 

Cooperage. .  . . ., :,:  •    •  ■.'  •  i '  •  * 

Flouring  and  gnst  null  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  •, ;•  •, 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canmng' 
and  prescrviTig •  •  | 

House  fumi'»hinff  goods,  not  else-| 
»,d , 


772 

243 

170 
3 
8 
3 

16 
8 
4 
3 

18 

3 


$27,056,914 

6,250,709 

0.106.599 
14,149 
31.673 
38,616 

28,171 

15.060 

39.666 

295.165 

1.476,060 

87,568 


where  specified. \  4  69,512  8,209  54,212  85.616 

LiquorV.  malt I  3  114,027  9.791  18.679  83.015 

1  .umber,  planinjt  mill  products,  in- 1 

eluding  pa.sh,  doors  and  blinds. .  4  30.308  3,374  22,673  32,325 

Paner  and  wood  pulp 5  1  .,325,638  123. 5S9  668.336  879,260 

Ph^ography.. . .    ;•;•■;  ^  "'772  2,150  3,122  11.132 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

job..    .    .    .-•: 6  20,187  4,066  3.894  13.368 

Printing    and    publishing,    newt* 

panors  and  periodicals 5  95,830  87.418  30.969  98,080 

Saddlers' and  harness 4  12,300  1.977  4.671  12,330 

^rts!^^ 3  106,451  46,368  79.114  160,433 

•AU  industries,  Induding  the  hand  trades.  .,,,_,.  _..»,j  ^^  ^ 
tExduding  all  the  10  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  indnetnes,  except  tailoring  and  dreeranakinit. 


.?.?.915,109 

1.217.672 

1,1.30,494 

3,708 

18,307 

5,366 

15.643 

3.192 

29,545 

•    23,322 

383,767 

16.648 


$14,043,710 

3,327,109 

3.187,720 

7.819 

74.061 

6.453 

24.950 

10.823 

78,904 

092,749 

570,474 

55.195 


$23,662,842 

5.887,905 

5,561,921 

18,101 

118,411 

16.179 

.59,651 

25.186 

120,740 

913,407 

1,114,548 

92.000 
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Table  JLIll.-<;ontliftaed. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

68tab- 

Ush- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wage«. 


Cot  of 

materials 

used. 


NIAOABA  CO  U  £1 T  t — Concluded. 


liockpori — ConfihiMd. 
TlnnmithinK,  coppersmiiUns  and 

•heet  iron  workins 

Tobacco, dgara andciffaret tea. . .  . 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  industries 

Nlftgara  Vails* 

Niagara  Falls  (excluding  hand 
tzYide8)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chemicals . . 

Clothinff,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repniring 

nothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confectionery 

E3eotrical  coiirtniction  and  repairs 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products.  ■ 

Foundry  and  machine  nhop  prod- 
ucts  

Jewelry 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photographv 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . .  . 

All  other  industriep 

North  Tonawanda* 

North  Tonawanda  (excluding 

hand  trades)! 

Ootbiog^  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Foimdr>-  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Lumber,  planing  miO  T>mducts,  in- 
'^  eluding  sash,  doom  and  blinds. . 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

All  other  industries 

Other  placet  r 

Agrieulturafimplements. 

Bxick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Qwese,  butter  and  condensed 
mOk,  faetoiy  product 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

Liunber  and  timner  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  oews- 
papers  and  periodicals 

Snddlerv  and  harness I 

TinAmithing.  copr.>erbroithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Vinegar  and  eider. 

All  other  iiidustries 


7 
12 

3 
49 

266 

151 
9 
3 
9 

9 
16 

4 
4 
3 

8 
3 

7 
3 

4 

3 

12 


6 
3 

4 
87 

76 

45 

4 

8 

10 

3 

26 

186 
3 
3 
6 

5 
20 
16 

3 

39 

7 


4 

4 

12 


$9,460 

18,424 

116,166 

2,149,407 

14,821,819 

14.633.426 

60.176 

14,680 

8,262,038 

27,312 
4.720 
8,360 

26,676 
754,092 

266,600 
8,976 

229,013 

12.300 

2,204.723 

9.781 

60,860 

8,176 

103,990 

7,160 

9.060 

2,474,276 

5,026,841 

4,974,711 

12,440 

002.480 

1.873.668 

18,038 

2,468,086 

889,360 

20,690 

62,960 

6.466 

8.82.') 

29.170| 

107,099 

9,. 350 

I 

J  91.. 387 

79,560 

12.S.666 

10.990' 
15,190 

7,200' 

9,0.50! 

202.186' 


84,745 

9,669 

88,245 

842,405 

1,690,195 

1,388.151 

14,082 

9,210 

329,524 

18,662 

4,813 

3.100 

16.546 

66.197 

71,360 
1.680 

79.686 

1.566 

323,929 

7.966 

5,933 

2.974 

16,953 

932 

4,818 

409.240 

786,639 

765,880 

4,363 

98,717 

160,932 

4,139 

497,679 

213.696 

2.350 

13.350 

846 


13,379 
6.800 

1.2.30 


I 


63,207 
19.102 

49,000' 

1..332 
1,730 

1,699 

1,320] 

39.361 1 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
custom  woric 
and  repair- 
ing. 


11,269 

87,639 

773,476 

6.611,437 

5.014,154 

40.215 

7,317 

802.769 

21.714 

2.560 

18,292 

46.666 

1.764,460 

88,290 
3.605 

238.419 
5,103 

889.089 

5,277 

10.123 

3,835i 

14,122 

1,950 

.  4,160 

1.046,109 

4,321,875 

4,258.363 

6.400 

203.800 

1.901,008 

11,195 

2.135.950 


858 

4 
6 
3 

20 
36 

187 


.426 
.820 
,990 
,150 

,910 
,8.37 


4.13.'i 


277 
55 


,665 
,602 


127,710 


1 
5 

2 

4 

119 


.262 
.591 

.5.39 

,46i; 

.066' 


$16,845 

36.688 

161,574 

1,493,637 

9,909,228 

8,854,616 
83,679 
23.575 

1.823.314 

61,166 
18.786 
30.115 
99.100 
1.936.964 

214.467 
11.000 

378.095 

20.750 

1,839.923 

18,886 

39,643 

14,663 

62,990 

5.200 

14.795 

2.168.505 

6.445.836 

6.329.888 

18.100 

395.927 

2,362.320 

28,719 

3.524.S22 

1.361.842 

12.675 

25,1.V) 

9.126 

22.262 

59,732 

211 ,295 

10.135 

420,114 
103.030 

213,600 

13.690 

7,079 

8,195 

227.509 


*AI1  indiiHtries,  including  the  hand  traut.w. 

f  Excluding  all  the  19  hand  trader  or  neighbortiood  Industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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V»b]e  XIl].^-Coatlniic4i» 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


liBh- 
menta. 


OMtal. 


Wacas. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 

products, 

including 

oustora  wmk 

and  repairw 

inc. 


OnXIDA  OOTTVTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Some* 

Rome  (exduding  hand  trades)! 

Bread  and  other  hiOcery  products. 

Carnage  and  wagon  materials. . . . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  woric  and 
repainng 

flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Hosiery  andjcnit  goods. 

Liquors,  malt 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Photography 

Printixig  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Baddlerv  and  namess 

Tinsmitning,  conpersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worlong 

Tobacco,  cigars anddgarettes 

All  other  industries 

X7tica* 

Agricultural  implements 

Bieyele  and  tricycle  repairing .... 
Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Bottling 

Boxes,  dear 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carpentering .• 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

nothing,  men's,  factory  product.. 
Clothin|c,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confectionery 

Flavoring  extracts 

Foundry  and  machine  diop  prod- 
ucts  

Pur  goods 

Furniture,  cabinet  maUng,  repaii^ 

ing  and  upholstering 

Hair  work 

Hats  and  caps,  not  indudhoig  fur 

hats  and  wool  hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 
Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 

duding  sash,  doors  and  blinas. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paperhanging 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plumtung,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

job 


fXlTindustries,  including  the  hand  trades. 


821 

133,070.437 

87.046.826 

$18,862,163 

S86.197,38»^ 

196 

117 

8 

3 

5 

3,788.061 

3,677.948 

5,626 

62.000 

10.926 

1.014.862 

896.154 

4,766 

8.160 

2.406 

8.722,764 

8.629,291 

11,236 

48,170 

8,042 

6.098.644 

6.679.61S^ 

10.20ft 

79.800 

10,016 

7 
8 

28.648 
29.860 

11,962 
841 

16,635 
68,780 

46,702 
67.102 

6 
3 
3 
3 
3 

399.864 

826,604 

66.993 

16.660 

9.400 

124,066 

109,784 

4.671 

2.950 

2,160 

282,766 

271,809 

10,073 

10,061 

3,644 

667,000^ 

446,980 

47,18S 

18.000 

11,849 

4 
7 

44.800 
109.636 

31,296 
26.962 

13,068 
74,799 

71,818 
140,77» 

8 
18 
42 

133,670 

44.366 

2.310.124 

38,666 

22.268 

605.237 

148.814 

23,458 

2,668.547 

224,887 

72,118 

8.867.686 

783 

8 

20 

19,289.602 

967.398 

16,906 

4,148.415 

'   79.557 

6.668 

9.405,870 

163,596 

14.567 

19.650.860 

863.60»^ 

36.606 

26 

66.844 

24.876 

18.780 

78,001 

«n 

38,108 

47,427 

10,090 

385.086 

466,607 

119,266 

IMP" 

314,765 

2,685,927 

90.108 

48.7M^ 

62.797 

40 

7 

3 

36 

33 

6 

11,836 
26.700 
14,950 
177,144 
89,305 
64.468 

6,846 

8,766 

3.804 

52,196 

166,116 

41.476 

13.103 
26,927 
12,258 
233,241 
203.823 
49.709 

64 

68 

34 

6 

8 

132.827 

2.358.639 

28.466 

21.260 

22.878 

81,806 
445.889 

26.663 
4.248 
4,462 

127,042 

1,328,849 

29,680 

24,040 

21,853 

16 
3 

811,677 
18.874 

206.109 
6.910 

606,867 
19,411 

1,101.826 
88.000- 

9 
6 

18,065 
9,993 

10,500 
1,182 

16,611 
2,616 

41.660 
0.146 

18,760 

2,614.078 

741,268 

6,980 

28,628 

3 
12 
8 
3 
6 

6.300 

1,680.169 

637.771 

3,800 

16.176 

2.784 

608.897 

90.089 

974 

8.945 

6.669 

1.627.826 

181.616 

1,573 

8,244 

4 

6 
16 

3 
21 
11 
23 
10 

7 
10 
17 

483,686 
50,026 

106,250 
29.250 
66.839 
39.066 
36.550 
37.845 

205.463 
22,605 

182,199 

77.636 
14.248 

118.229 
19.620 
24.078 
17.696 
64.445 
18,083 

149,462 

6,422 

74,900 

860.217 
41.697 
97.643 
44.655 

112.662 
56.491 
26,877 
18,236 

117.863 
8,961 

183,978 

690,947 

76,748 
811,667 

87,566 
200.007 
106.149^ 
122.607 

45.868 
364,263 

48.160 
864.408 

16 

128.000 

49.468 

69,608 

170,168 

^es. 
leigt 

iborhood  indv 

istries,  except 

taHoriBg  and 

diwamaking. 
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Table   XIU.— Conttnucil. 


CITIfiS.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Coot  of 
materials 

UMd. 


Value  of 
products, 
mcluding 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ins. 


ONEIDA  C0UNTY-<kmclad6d. 


Utiea— ConKntiad. 

Printing  and  pahlishing,  news- 
iwpen  and  penodloals 

RoooDg  and  roofing  materials 

tlmUllery  and  haneM 

SUrta. 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  appar- 
atna. 

Tlnsmithing,  eopperamithing  and 
sheet,  iron  working 

Tobaooo,  ohewing,  smoking  and 
•noil 

Tobaooo,  dffBtfs  and  cigarettes. . . 

Wateh,  dock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing.  

An  other  industries 


Other  plaeest 

Boxes,  wooden  packing. 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

-Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

•Oothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
reDainng 

Clotmng,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

-Cotton  goods. 

flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  maohiae  shop  prod- 
ucts.  

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Hofliery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Pltper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Jwiddlerv  and  harness 

Tlnamitning,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  ciaara  ana  cigarettes. . . 

jyinegar  ana  cider 

Woolen  goods 

AH  other  industries 


9 
5 
9 

4 

8 

17 

4 
36 

22 
80 

147 

7 

3 

22 

141 

8 
5 

5 

40 


21 

11 

9 

49 

6 

4 
5 
4 
8 
6 

9 
11 

16 
4 

7 

3 

42 


9896,100 

6,425 

66,150 

4.200 

1,649,559 

46,513 

71,568 
135.066 

23,478 
8.328.024 

9,873.481 

19,566 

22,950 

130,735 

290,055 

27,825 

2,675 

3.154,312 

266.671 

260.487 

483.826 

284.704 

1,091,176 

341,579 

102.250 

13,047 

28,780 

9,875 

620,913 

5,000 

46,575 
16,936 

108,231 

4,907 

27,760 

474,572 

2,038.074 


$124,292 

5.858 

20,128 

4,650 

385,802 

14,756 

9,951 
63.512 

9,641 
1,174,397 

1,847,202 

3,788 

9,883 

28,110 

41,853 

8,650 

1,355 

501,391 

12,923 

98,561 

100,873 

125.180 

228,126 

43,458 

19,027 
5,830 
2,750 
3,150 

69,122 
430 

9,413 
8.012 

19,718 
1,660 
1,355 

66,291 
451,303 


$78,958 

10,765 

66,327 

7,729 

407,438 

21,821 

43,819 
72,062 

11,541 
2,923,842 

5,603,672 

5.643 

2,273 

67,913 

1.008,842 

20,497 

1,567 

1,066.704 

373,748 

63,630 

841.758 
140,069 
683,067 
165,343 

44,237 
1,933 
6,857 
8,722 
232.307 
2,009 

4,833 
9,509 

64,545 

3,551 

5,595 

123,262 

1.155,758 


$428,822 

22,778 

117.481 

17.160 

1,204,693 

62,758 

148,390 
222,877 

44,814 
5,664,525 

9.321,964 

14.486 

20,940 

147,283 

1,152.547 

87.635 

5,228 

1,847.382 

442,035 

224,048 

591,550 

335.875 

1,090,600 

289.506 

79,731 
12,759 
19,550 
15.987 
404.758 
7,846 

88.005 
20.539 

118.590 

9.257 

11,407 

260,710 

2.129.266 


ONONDAQA  COUNTY. 


OOUNTY  TOTAL* 


Baldwins-Fille* 

Baldwinsville  (excluding  hand 

4ltrades)t 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Tlnsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
^  and  sheet  iron  working 


Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
All  other  industries , 


1.863 
55 

38 

4 
4 


$43,551,892 

821.470 

]     809,275 

«         405 

1     186,923 


$9,011,848 

163,976 

159,436 

900 

12,820 


3  T  6,900  2.550  2,513  9,050 

3  1,625  1,469  2.250  5,280 

241         614,422  141,6971         289,583  654,292 

^AJi  hidtistries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tExdudhig  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 


$19,571,675 

628,762 

619.510 

125 

825.039 


$42,162,691 

1,085,262 

1.058,160 

5.541 

883,997 
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Table  JLIll.— Contlnitea. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
ettab- 
lish- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Com  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
ududifig 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


ONOVDAQA  COUKTY— ContixiQed. 


Solvay* 

Solvay       (e'\clu<Ung 
traae8)t 


hand 


Syracuse* 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Basket  P,  and  rattan  and  willow 
ware , 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing .... 

Bicycles  and  tnoydes 

Blaoksroithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing 

BooklMnding  and  blank  book  mak- 
ing  

Boots  and  shoe«,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Boots  ana  shoe^  factory  product . 

BottUnt 

Boxes,  fano*  and  paper. 

Brass  castings  and  brass  fininbing. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairmg 

Qothing,  men's,  factory  product. . 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking.  . 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  prod- 
uct   

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 
grinding 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Elect  roplating 

Flavoring  extracts 

Food  nreparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Fur  goods 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hair  work 

Hand  stamps 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  work,  architectural  and  orna- 
mental  

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lock  and  gimsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
eluding  sash,  doon<  and  blinds. . 

Marble  and  st.one  work 

Masunry,  brick  and  stnne 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds.. . . . . . 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 


^AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 


8 

$214,116 

$59,153 

$112,215 

$237,514 

5 

212.091 

56,58? 

107.342 

226.187 

1,383 

31,358.055 

6,735,17: 

14.771.128 

31,948,056 

3 

64,875 

6,07( 

17,605 

30.120 

3 

4.306 

3.05C 

2,287 

8.533 

28 

85,250 

12.792 

32.085 

79.409 

8 

775,071 

292.614 

430,636 

747.329 

M 

84.461 

49.261 

42.151 

153,833 

4 

19.467 

12.654 

7.641 

31.100 

69 

27,287 

13,124 

20.363 

72.866 

4 

481.. 533 

178.648 

470.483 

804.762 

5 

18,586 

5,630 

35.458 

61,790 

3 

81,664 

21.623 

32.365 

70,814 

5 

104,435 

37,500 

135.659 

201.400 

61 

430,917 

102,615 

413.975 

730.133 

3 

15,545 

10,642 

21.184 

40.586 

8» 

212,495 

237,232 

440,661 

939,633 

20 

494,982 

158,792 

258,521 

520.435 

3 

80.457 

59,004 

37.189 

106,226 

91 

260.099 

113,005 

240,501 

585,234 

98 

2.019.343 

396,704 

1,444.437 

2,811,262 

44 

28.108 

121.381 

42.420 

232,928 

8 

146,798 

64,809 

228,453 

383,494 

4 

112,240 

9.244 

206.700 

248,701 

9 

88.168 

26.324 

138,949 

208.649 

6 

43.460 

21.828 

33.457 

69,950 

9 

22,085 

10,153 

5,585 

33,021 

4 

74,723 

40.376 

72,940 

150,441 

10 

47,919 

21.268 

60,936 

117,622 

6 

6,985 

8.393 

4,315 

20,286 

3 

11.635 

1,912 

12.681 

30,903 

4 

258.076 

28.930 

455,499 

790,249 

40 

2,680.935 

676.113 

939,208 

2.216,221 

6 

26.140 

11.160 

24.029 

50,645 

27 

74,260 

33,609 

41.861 

116,345 

8 

435.278 

150,362 

210,167 

553,573 

5 

19.203 

9,179 

82.958 

56,4,^7 

5 

11.149 

1,844 

5.511 

10,500 

3 

6.350 

2,141 

3,171 

11,695 

5 

;    345.786 

76,456 

826,126 

526,343 

3 

1,811.560 

406,708 

673.519 

1,861.613 

3 

12.250 

8.960 

17,095 

41.890 

5 

i    233,830 

20.360 

74,240 

136,169 

10 

;  2.993.798 

168.023 

406,357 

1,814,295 

12 

11.115 

2,508 

2.248 

16,155 

12 

73,487 

35,276 

46.298 

112.987 

9 

408.598 

84,740 

331.403 

493.303 

6 

10.290 

20.355 

13,035 

40,250 

84 

181.232 

214.045 

246,332 

677.483 

4 

35.569 

13,817 

49,391 

83.056 

20 

49.010 

53.055 

30,872 

120.642 

7 

100,743 

15.068 

34,481 

93.287 

8 

5.300 

5,320 

3,320 

18.798 

trades. 

^^^    f^^^L 

^""■i 

^n^rmrm.. 

- — m 

rneigl 

iborhood  mdi 

istries.  except 

tailoring  and 

dressmaking. 

Growth  and  Location  ob*  New  Yoek  Industries 
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Table  XIll.^Con tinned. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 

meots. 


Capital. 


Wa«ei». 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


ONOKPAQA  COUHTT— Conolttded. 


Syracuse — Continued, 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Optical  goods 

Paintfaig,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photo^phy 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Potteiy.  terra  ootta  and  fire  day 
products 

Pnnting  and  puUishing,  book  and 
job 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt 

Sausage 

Shirts. 

Soap  and  candles 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  appa- 
ratus   

Tinsmithlng,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Watch,  dock  and  jeweky  repair- 
ing  

All  other  industries 

Other  placesf 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 
ware 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking.  . 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  oriAt  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Fumitiue,  factory  product 

lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt.... 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  dears  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  dder 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  industries 


7 
4 
33 
10 
8 
16 
43 


29 

16 
5 

10 

18 
3 

11 
5 


54 
72 

83 
108 

305 

59 

4 
4 
5 

24 

6 

3 

4.''^ 

3 

7 
10 
16 

8 

10 
8 

4 

5 
25 
13 

3 
43 


f50,00f 
14,500 
56,167 
30,785 

246,629 
42,030 

324,195 

567,125 

346,280 

757.252 

68.393 

44,012 

1.135.921 

6,900 

10.350 

611,950 

200,800 

125,829 
375.405 

39,837 
10,735.908 

11.041.475 

30,317 

8.890 

35,500 

12,718 

98.929 

2.490 

33.858 

210.947 

765,436 

194,670 

1,028,237 

64,545 

359,983 

61.070 

10,145 

290.802 

28,150 

22.935 

42.293 

1,025,379 

6.714.181 


$7,014 

3,460 

68,499 

2,297 

115,733 

17.750 

155.028 

154,072 

94,890 

234.759 
22.678 
19.027 
84,280 
5.088 
13.723 
67,655 

40.730 

70,736 
167.749 

22,697 
1,292.835 

2.035.060 

15,014 
1.160 

12.080 
2,434 

10.980 

490 

15,091 

12,964 

239,431 
59,800 

106,977 

8,814 

60,057 

14.227 

220 

18.836 

3.325 

8.292 

4.558 

170.396 

1.279,924 


$38. 2K 

9,13( 

47,18( 

19,589 

227.994 
22.662 

407.393 

75.539 
136.567 

159,776 
66,952 
31,946 
27,842 
35,976 
15,712 

426,490 

221,506 

115.066 
280.386 

19.443 
8,529,976 

4,009,580 

25,593 
3,940 
3,538 
3,188 

262,188 

2,373; 

31,683 

380,009 

357,902 
103.140 
111,959 
18,289 
234,871 

10,188 
2,808 
8,766 

3,318 

13,866 

14.006 

357.429 

2,060,627 


$59 
29 

165 
46 

481 
70 

768 

291 
336 

707 

113 
81 

208 
44 
40 

605 

362 

263 
664 

83 

7,201 

8,745 

66 

7 

32 

11 

300 

7 

49 

464 

644 
239 
429 
46 
350 

47 

5 

45 

10 

49 

30 

781 

5,125 


676 
049 
182 
193 
481 
018 
996 

767 

384 

486 
300 
764 
826 
591 
512 
409 

087 

360 
434 

446 
748 

802 

568 
345 

100 
080 

102 
686 
997 
103 

542 
350 
633 
348 
340 

666 
879 
400 

340 
897 
668 
096 
762 


ONTABIO  COVNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Canandalgua* 

Canandaigua  (exduding  hand 

tradesjt 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repajring 


474 

86 

41 
5 

6 


$6,779,564    $1,201,592 
1,338,169  254,701 


1,251,076 
36.628 


175,623 
7,305 


$3,817,3601  $6,837,749 
780,719;     1,514,876 


657,284 
37,916 

8,433 


1.244.991 
63,832 

25,745 


16.872'  7,292 

All  industries,  including  the  hand  tradef^. 
tExduding  all  the  19  band  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmakmg. 
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Table  JUll.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
eotab- 
Uah- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Waoea. 


Coat  of 

maiteriala 

used. 


OHTABIO  COUNTY— Oonclnded. 


Oanandalffoa— CofiMntiMl. 

nintins  and   publishing,   newa- 

'    papers  and  periodicals 

Tfnsmithinc  coppersniHhhic  and 

sheet  iron  woninc 

AH  other  industries 


Genera* 

Genera      (ezoluding      hand 
trades)t. 

Bread  and  othMr  bsJcery  products. 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

-Qothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Flounng  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Fomidry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
iwta 

Fruits   and   vegetables,    *^n^ing 

!••  and  preserving 

Optical  goods 

^ving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Printing   and    publishing,    news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmttning,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worlong 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  dgarettes. . . . 

AH  other  industries 


Other  plaeeat 

Anicultural  implements 

Brick  and  tile 

'Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Clothing^  men^s,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  miQ  products. . 
Fruits   and    vegetables,    canning 

«and  preserving 

Lumber  and  timber  products. .... 

Malt 

Photography 

Printing   and    publishing,    news- 

.♦papers and  periodicals. 

flnddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning,  coppersmithing  and 

♦  sheet  iron  workmg 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  dgarettes. . . . 

vinegar  and  cider 

All  other  industries 


3 

3 
24 

161 

39 
6 

7 

10 

3 

6 

3 

3 
5 

4 

5 
3 

3 

5 

27 

150 

4 
4 

5 

3 

5 

28 

26 
15 

4 
4 

7 
10 

4 

8 

19' 


$50,000 

,312,072 
836.603 

2,617,661 

2,462,201 
8,500 

8.288 

9,275 

304,864 

589.542 

208,669 

176,000 

73,078 

5.850 

44.150 
8.530 

123,458 

9.350 

893,647 

1.744.282 

905,912 

16,350 

11.440 

11,525 

18.115 

167,773 

29,645 

83.267 

111.670 

3.025 

28,400 
9.266 

76,386 

11.538 

4,461 

255,510 


98.807 

58,800 
93.419 

689.101 

675.977 
6.210 

10.166 

7,440 

17.294 

186,892 

68.495 

69,461 

86.662 

2.486 

13.916 
1.422 

21,046 

5.200 

140,790 

243.063 

81.399 

2.760 

1.725 

4.380 
8,430 
9,671 

14,878 

15,915 

6,512 

200 

4,839 
1,470 

34,266 

3,859 

630 

62.289 


Value  of 
products, 
indudinc 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


$4,916 

277,698 
328.321 

1,913,634 

1,779,836 
20.761 

.    16,681 

10.616 

388.034 

173.504 

248,161 

189,160 

54,673 

3.143 

7,441 
4.327 

115.394 

7.009 

642,043 

1,077.761 

174.824 

.  1.384 

27,697 

6,656 

13.530 

404.467 

86,325 

53,816 

96,894 

1.428 

3.784 
6,940 

81,387 

11,696 

1.441 

167.686 


$2&.690 

619.117 
608,107 

3.366,806 

2,966.119 
36,804 

38,812 

26,941 

466,816 

613.972 

376.160 

290.200 

83,961 

10,600 

87,613 
10.400 

159.033 

21,061 

893,867 

1,862.180 

548.394 

7.010 

32.266 

16.100 

28.800 

478,632 

72.497 

90.074 

117,664 

4.000 

22.703 
11.855 

136.662 

18.220 

4.248 

274.175 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


OBAJTOE  OOTTNTY. 


890 
108 

75| 

4! 


$13,966,179 

2.060.834 

1.988,974 
6.500 


16,485 
81.640' 


Mlddletown* 

Middletown  (excluding  hand| 

trades)! 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products.  | 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing ,  8 

Piles I  3 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod-j 
.ucts I  3  18.3101 

♦All  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tBxoluding  ail  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  indnstrles.  ezoept  tailoring  aodldressmalcing. 


$4,031,648 

660.123 

608.598 
12.928 

20.061 
21.207 

14.250 


$9,087,902 

1,443.489 

1.391,368 
30.366 

36.908 
14.240 

18.881 


$16,981,968 

2.426.001 

2.299,908 
67.640 

80  920 
64.131 

37.000 


Gbowth  and  Location  of  Haw  York  Induriues       6TS 

Vdueot 
rariES.  TOWNS  AND  ^«vJ      „     ..  ,  „  C«*."'         Eldto^ 

INDUSTRIES.  lirfi.        Owt«l-  W..B..         miMiulg     JJ^^'^J^fc 


ORAiraB  commr-^ioiitiimod. 

Hlddlatown— C«nHn«a{. 

HnuutiMBta  uid  tDmbatoo«B 

Pnntiuf  ftnd  pahliiblnc,  book  «iid 

Pnntinf    hcd    pubJuhlnc,    imw»- 
piipem  md  perindinulB 

Unemithinff,  copperBmithlufl 

■hwl  Iron  worHnt 

ItoburFo.  dnn  and  d^uvttai 
AlldrlieriiHJiutiicB 


Newbnnk* 

Mayalamiuil  tnoyelt  re 


Boot!  uiii  di{)aa,  oditoni  wink  aoi 

TQPliilnv. .................. 

Braad  Kod  otbar  bakair  prodiuti 
Cupeotaiins.. 

ClotUnv,  m«D' 


voAbdi] 
riatEinf ,  men's,  tutory  prodnet. 


CimfBoti 

Elect  lioal  cnnnnurtlos  iind  t«piir» 
Fousdcy  and  mMhlne  (hop  prod- 

FvrnitDn.  uUsei  meUnib  npob^ 

uiBand  upbolotecini 

Pimiiluie,  hnory  product 

HaeoDTy.  bnck  and  Mone 

tmHnery,  oiutom  mwfc 

■uneral  knd  KdB  mien 

tad  tombetoDeL. , , . . 


Paiu'lnc.  houn,  lUn,  ete 

FateDt  medifllaee  Mad  GDoapoiiEida- 

PhotDraphr 

PlumMnE,  catwid  etesni  fittln 
PiiDtins   *nd    puhlUdni,    oa 

puen  mnd  iieriadluili. 

Koofinc  and  reeliag  maleiialg. 

SaddlerT  Bod  huD«« 

Tbrnilthiiig,  eoppemnhbiog  i 

■beet  iron  wocUnt 

TpbMOO,  dfnrt  and  diarette* 

Wateh,  dock  and  ieinlir  repair- 


..!""i; 


All  otbisr  indnatria* . . 


Otber  placest 

Brvad  Ajid  other  bakeTV  pn>d 

Brick  and  tile 

Canlaffeearid  vafEone,. ..... 

ChMn,    butter    and    «>nd< 

_tnilk,  factory  produet 

ClotbiDi^.  idpdV  euatom  worl 

roTi^nna 

Outlery  end  edee  tocJa. 

•All  lodustrieB,  includini:  the  band 
tEnclndioH  all  ihe  10  band  Iradeg  o 


8          »I3.S£0 

«s,sao 

a               B.9S0 

3,942 

1            77. IOC 

"S 

B            14,  BOO 
<            10.81P 

0     i,7ao,o«o 

Jii 

1  '"SS 

'■"",:& 

a         S7,ei2 

11.974 

1               3,860 

7  B3.Z11 

8  M,7S0 

iM 

B            27,780 
!      1.089.B7I 

21,200 
7e:377 

11 

7          838.3fl7 

180,878 

5S:fS8 

ill 

6«.3S( 

2,10C 

11 
111 

40,601 

■Js:E 

^iS 

6            SO. 700 
S              8,200 

■iS 

I  ,.«S:ii 

828;04( 

3          AM, 472 

SS2.064 

e          SS8.T3Z 
B              4,564 

"S:!g 

1              1,200 
4          6S0.23S 

1.480 

0      8.680,140 
1            23,25t 

?    "JI:SI? 

IS 

18,680 

4          876.860 

122.233 

1            2a,07B 
3          129. ZZS 

7.700 
162.786 

603 

107 

r, 

fS 

s 

S 

482 

414 

3,664 

i 

035 
086 

1.460 

387 

'_" 

lit 
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Table   Xlll.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment B. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Coj«t  of 

materials 

Uiied. 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


OBJLNGE  COTTNTY— Concluded. 


Other  placea — CantiniMd, 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  raaohine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished   

I  iquors,  distilled 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  aud  tombstones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photograph.v i 

Printing  and  publishing,  news-' 
papers  and  periodicals ! 

Koonng  and  roofing  materials  . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmithing,  copneramithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  dder 

Woolen  goods •• 

Ail  other  industries 


27 

4 

3 

6 

14 

4 

3 

5 
3. 

i 

15' 

22 
5 
3 
3 

41 


$135,515 

411,217 

194,500! 

37.390 

39,585 

14,585 

4.350 

608.800 

2,000 

71,587 

4.875 

25,020 

38,185< 

10,651, 

49,987 

151,924 

2,28'">.747' 


S8.166 

127.020 

6,349 
3.110 
8,493 
2,376 
2,350 
67.569 
208 

10,194 

100 

4,732 

15,202 
4.404 
3,229 

40,100 
287,231 


$191,459 
107.639 

247.948 

8.519 

25,283 

4.24i: 

3,816 

268,330 
1,035 

11,318 

1,652 

11.914 

47,131 

8,485 

17,134 

84,173 

925,683 


$229,436 
371. 181 

282.421 
36.S33 
52.505 
12,805 
10.557 

486,381 
3,694 

64.997 

3.333 

27,646 

91.182 

20,015 

29,616 

167.993 

1.699.337 


OBLSANS  COUNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Albion  ♦ 

Albion        (excluding       hand 

trades)! \ 

Qothinfc,  men's,  custom  work  andf 

repairing 

Marble  and  stone  work , 

Printing   and    publishing,    news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  namets 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  working 

All  other  industries 

Medina* 

Medina       (excluding       hand 

trades)t 

Clothing,  men  s,  custom  work  and 

repainng 

Foundzy  and  maoblne  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Furniture,  factory  product 

All  other  industries 


Other  places! 

Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 

'    mOk.  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repainng 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products.  . 
Fruits    and    vegetables,    canning 

and  preserving 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
rkir 


sheet  iron  working 
Vinegar  and  cider. . 
All  other  industries 


817 

68 

41 

4 
6 

4 
8 

3 
22 

64 

82 

3 

3 

3 

28 

169 

7 

3 
31 
12 

44 
3 

18 

16 

6 


$1,766,717 

352,261 

332.611 

6,900 
33,602 

20,700 
10,266 

10,000 
251.244 

786,744 

767,818 

6,876 

876,629 
248,097 
137,217 

684,172 

12.100 

3,040 
43.422 
89,325 

162,272 

4.660 

55.930 

166.292 
6,225 


$536,131 

87,245 

82,670 

2,930 
89,378 

4.232 
1,928 

3,016 
31,086 

217,836 

209,460 

8.270 

118,678 
66,801 
26.811 

220,038 

1,066 

1,840 

16.142 

6.323 

61.762 

2,400 

16,564 

112.154 

1.860 


$1,171,215 

203.695 

188,660 

4,088 
6,874 

2,260 
4,142 

6.170 
166,126 

610,864 

498,473 

4.210 

214,427 

194,061 

86,775 

441,899 

26,760 

3,200 

48,333 

166.340' 

148.089' 

1,004 

36,247 

10,090 

2,843 


$2,376,830 

406,774 

368.397 

12,720 
64.456 

13.800 
8,126 

11,700 
267.697 

1.032,632 

996,166 

11,600 

601,479 
321.486 
160,702 

886,268 

29.306 

8,786 

87,187 

197.649 

266,514 

6.760 

66.800 

197,756 
9.196 


6l  7,420  2,187  2,633  6.265 

5  11,825,  852  3,361  6,406 

8'  31,671!  4,909  5.009:  24,745 

*A11  industries,  including  the  hand  trade?. 

tExduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  Xlll.— Continued. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

ettab- 

Uah- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wa«eB. 


Cost  of 

materialH 

used. 


Value  of 

products. 

including 

ouKtom  work 

and  repair* 

injt. 


COUNTY  TOTAI,* 


OSWBGK)  COXJHTT. 

659  S15. 


hand 


Fulton* 

Fulton       (excluding 

*rBde8)t 

Cutlery  and  edge  tooln 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Saddlery  and  harness 

TInsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

An  other  industries 

Oswesof 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repnirins. . . . 
Biaoksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

rspairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carpentering. 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Qothlnflr,  men's,  custom  work  and 


repairing 

Clotning.  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Cooperage 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts.   

Furniture,  oaUnet  making,  repair- 
in|c  and  upholstering . . 

Hooiery  ana  knit  goods. . . 

Uouors,  malt 

Masonry,  brick  and  stMie 
MilHDery,  custom  work. . , 
Mineral  and  soda  watera. 
Pointing,  house,  sign,  eto< 
Photography. 


motograpny. 

Plumbing,  gga  and  steam  fitting. . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 


job 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Thismitning,  eopjpersmithing  and 
riieet  iron  workmg 

Tobaooo,  oinrs  anddgarettes 

Wateb,  doek  and  jeweby  repair- 
In*. 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

AH  other  industriee 

Other  placMt 

Boxes,  wooden  packing. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Oarriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Qothin^.  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts..  

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving , 

Furniture,  factory  product 


68 

47 
3 
5 

5 
3 

3 
28 

207 

4 
3 

12 

11 
9 

13 
4 

9 
3 
3 

11 

3 
3 
5 
5 
7 
9 
3 
14 
4 
6 

5 
3 
4 

9 
3 

6 

3 

33 

288 
4 
3 
6 

66 

3 

3 

30 


1. 
1, 


1, 


052.361 

010,181 

864,296 
102.042 
277.000 

61.416 
7,160 

16.150 
400.. 538 


7.322.907 
5.610 
4.900 

11.085 

8,640 

38.300 
29,015 
26,550 

38.946 
1.000 
4,760 

] ,297.4i8 

6,700 

975.801 

210.276 

351.950 

14.050 

26.225 

19.700 

31.050 

7.200 

69,725 

98,188 
2.400 
8.250 

22,469 
6,328 

14.450 

14,100 

8,978,831 

6,709.008 

66,800 

1,602 

25.450 

121.359 

4,000 

6.625 

169.493 

32.690 


$2,620,330 

301.017 

284.452 
25.661 
13,541 

10,971 
850 

4.. 568 
228.861 

1,543,905 

2.350 

975 

3,570 

656 

9,750 

•      37,568 

7,854 

14,467 

3,850 

776 

265,428 

1,900 

178.253 

16.030 

20.733 

24.834 

8.985 

2,530 
25,626 

1,175 
13,676 

16,750 
2,100 
1,750 

13.194 
3,908 

6.136 

3.545 

856.647 

762,842 

37.600 

675 

6,932 

26,274 

1.300 
2.000 
5.440 

7.044 


$8,956,148 

905.316 

870.283 

29,K32 

311.281 

10.. 554 
4.225 

6.500 
608,591 

4,611,975 
6,130 
3,675 

5,749 

3.149 
32,233 
81,568 

8,007 

21,108 
1 ,035 
2,103 

404.459 

4,435 

606,589 

42,158 

434,2.53 

11,535 

38.486 

2,129 
31,140 

3.400 
39,746 

16.693 
3,462 
4,270 

81,118 
3.236 

2,505 

5,012 

2,762,592 

3,393,758 

37.390 

5.402 

8.563 

648.820 

2,420 

3,802 

197.834 

10.284 

117.608 
17.565 

$15,109,-321 

1.607.954 

1,525.004 

66,999 

3S0.518 

36,885 
11.750 

16.899 
1.011.953 

8.137,950 

12.100 

7.450 

21,464 

9.960 

60.073 

137.437 

23.402 

56.486 
7.000 
3.300 

944.490 

9.800 

015.007 

148,1.37 

565.323 

49.915 

67,950 

9,612 

77.736 

9,510 

73,565 

46,117 

9,050 

10,540 

56,250 
11.781 

14,400 

12,063 

4.767.952 

6,251.228 

98.980 

8,850 

25.145 

723.538 

5.667 

9,330 

253.105 

27.250 


29|         129.728  42,689  117,608  198,317 

3'  40,887  17.350  17.565  47.234 

*AI1  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tExclnding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  iadustnes.  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking . 
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Table  JLlU^-CoatlA«e«« 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab' 

mentt. 


OipiUl. 


Wacas. 


Oortof 
mAteriait 


ValiMoC 
produeM^ 


■ml  repidr* 
inc. 


08WSQO  COT7VT7--Ooii«tad«d. 


Other  ilagi— C^gfiflmnJ. 

Lumber  and  timber  produoU.. . . . 

Lumber,  plandiut  mill  produeti.  in- 
eludinc  aaah,  doors  and  Minds. . 

Monuments  and  tombstonM*. . « •  > 

Paper  and  wood  puip 

Photography 

Piintins  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  peiiodioals 

Sadoleiy  and  nanieeB 

Tinsmithinc,  eoppenmithing  and 
sheet  iron  wonms 

Tobaooo»  eifars  andoigarBttee. . . . 

Vinegar  and  eider. 

Wooden  ware,  not  elaewlierB  speoi- 
fied 

AlHother  industries « . . . . 


46 

8 

4 
7 
4 

12 
12 

6 
5 

4 

8 
26 


$248,006 

62.217 

7,200 

889.046 

4,276 

61,225 
80,668 

11,550 
8,770 
8.425 

8,005 
4,280,005 


841,000 

14,140 

8,000 

68.826 

200 

8,760 
5.885 

2,250 

7,680 

587 

2,860 
470,418 


8110,466 

87,740 

6,770 

108,688 

1,128 

6,739 
20,214 

6;813 

10,4881 

1,548 

6,412 
1,042,374 


8214,45S 

60,681 

16.060 

880,088 

4,054 

34,580 
82,190 

lS,2l8 

97.74S 

4,008 

12,000 
8,048.881 


OTSEGO  COUJNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


OneoiitA* 

Oneonta      (excluding 


hand 


tradesH. 
oth< 


Bi«*d  and  other  bakery  products. 
Gbeeee,    butter    and    condensed 

milk,  faetoiy  product 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and 

renainng 

Clotning,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . . 

Photography.. 

Minting   and   publiahing. 

papers  and  periodicals 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
AU  other  industries 


Other  plaecst 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    butter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

rspaiimg 

dotning,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 

nets. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in> 

■Inding  sashTdoors  and  blinds. . 

Ifenuments  and  tombstones. 

Photography 

Printing   and    publishing,    news* 

papers  and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  namess 

Tlnsmitning.  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  y  orking 

Tobacco,  dfldrs  ana  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  ana  cider. 

AlQother  industries 


671 

111 

66 
5 

8 

7 
9 
3 

4 

4 

3 

28 

822 
8 

7 

93 

3 

5 

4 

32 

5 

8 

65 

5 
5 
4 

17 
16 

14 
6 
7 

28 


13.808,529 

1,892,250 

1,796.253 
26,325 

8,100 

17,386 
2.382 

19.690 
5.800 

86,096 

65.711 

1,619,764 


1.783 

6 

67 


.810 
,915 
.723 


338,356 


15 

1 

10 

89 

11 
411 
210 

40 

15 

2 

133 
31 

39 

34 

12 

270 


.800 
,100 
.485 
.714 

,825 
.783 
.915 

,220 
.480 
.925 

,417 
.801 

,140 
,003 
,180 
,528 


8854,625 

897,815 

846,868 
4.578 


6.072 

8,848 

2.325 

482 

8.767 

41,224 

278.572 

403,948 

2.800 

12.528 

84.604 

7,405 

1.425 

920 

5.445 

2,857 

116.274 

44.895 

9.595 
3.400 


19,016 
3.568 

7,766 

19.457 

720 

61,784 


81,158.197 

1,808,649 

1,216,089 
31,804 

13,900 

7.487 

8,462 

12,005 

2,855 

4,760 

40.131 

1,098,645 

2,467.280 

8,900 

42.115 

1.482,262 

10.718 

1,084 

6,322 

176,946 

8,860 

871.811 
180.7821 

27,051 

11.626 

1.538 

11.941 
10.742 

11.281 
21,754 
2,915 
180.67^ 


82,001 ,02» 

8,118,452 

1.919.851 
50,90a 

16.164 

27,041 

12,212 

17,550 

8,50& 

81,288 

182,06S 

1,622,046 

8,070.500 
10,560 
07,480 

1,847,81S 

24,77S 

4,62» 

10,808 


18,407 
078.100 
227.810 

60.880 

22,182 

5,026 

62,318 
23.274 

30,006 

67.664 

6,886 

208.881 


*An  industries,  including  the  hand  trado.. 

tExcluding  all  the  10  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  drsasmaking. 
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T»ble  Xin^— Oontlnued* 


ctties,  towns  and 
industries. 


No.  of 
est&b- 

mentfl. 


Capital. 


Coat  of 

mateiialB 

uaed. 


Value  of 

products, 

induding 

oiMtom  work 

and  repaix^ 

ing. 


PXTTVAM  OOTTHTY. 


COUNTY  total* 


Mi   County  total  (exduding  hand 

traten 

Braad  and  ottaar  bakery  produots. 

CbrHagwa  and  wagone 

Ootbino.  man'ib  ouetom  work  and 

vepasing  ••••••••••••«•••••• 

Vlooiing  and  grlit  mfll  produets. 
Voondiy  and  manWrnt  ahop  prod> 

iMta. 

Lumbar  and  timber  prodoota. . . . 
Printing   and   pubuahing,    newa- 

paponand  penodieala 

Saddlery  and  namaaa 

Thtamitmng,  oopperendtfaing  and 

sheet,  iron  wonong 

Tlnegar  and  dder. 

AH  other  industriea 


811  •1.S68.784 


A2 
3 
8 

8 
9 

8 

4 

4 
8 

8 

4 
13 


1,1S5.881 
80,400 
16.900 

6.800 
41,626 

889,892 
9,225 

20,200 
6,200 

12,460 

2.661 

640,628 


8480,264 


878,201 

10,876 

4,418 

2,160 
800 

216,778 
860 

6,266 
800 

8,016 

410 

134,886 


81.168.197 


1.043,789 

88.837 

4.548 

4,205 
89,124 

193,510 
1,746 

2,666 
1,290 

2.995 

860 

764.064 


82.001,029 


1.782,678 
62,860 
16.680 

9.960 
47.690 

466,308 
6,266 

16,264 
5,242 

14,600 

3,042 

1,135,997 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


QUBBNB  OOTJNTY. 

1,292  830,271, 787f  86.158,666  824,262,945  838,093,141 


County  total  (ezduding  hand 
traaes)t 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 
ware.  .•■••.• 

BottHng. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prod,uets. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  oonstruo- 
tion  ana  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

Chemieals 

Clothing  men's,  custom  work  and 
repamng 

Clotbing,  men's,  factory  product. . 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confectionery 

bif;  and  finishing  textiles 
noal  construction  and  repairs 

Fertilisers 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  nuMhine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Oas,  illuminating  and  heating. . . 

Ice,  manufactured 

liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
duding  sash,  doors  and  Uinds. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters. 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paints 

5atent  medidnes  and  compounds, 
aving  and  paving  materials. . . . 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

f^lob 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  mat«ials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

SUp  and  boat  building,  wood .... 
Silk  and  silk  goods 


629 

4 

22 

105 

14 


3 

4 

65 

9 

26 

12 

4 
4 
4 
4 

10 
4 
7 
7 

13 
13 
9 
46 
5 
3 
3 
9 


14 

26 
3 

61 


28.941,957 

580 

63.660 

884.480 

63,223 


306,400 
1,311.125 

68,895 
13,615 
13,325 
48,900 

111.437 
14.375 

501.557 
45.675 

708,258 

779.888 

295,436 

1,762.141 

526.862 

557,225 

74,125 

370,415 

877,518 

28,608 

21.500 

16.880 

11.700 

208.105 

125,381 

41,177 

46,800 

1,718.848 


6.183,336 

3,996 

16,156 

174,362 

41,817 


243,849 
163.702 

33,552 
18,638 
14,795 
10.357 
31.846 

4,660 
38,140 

3.022 

166.075 
10,094 
25,011 

167,186 

123,249 

174,125 

10,370 

151.102 

100.080 

12,276 

24.500 

2,160 

2,074 


58,484 
27,172* 
12,952 
81,034 
344,830 


22.808,615 

2,033 

54.657 

477.204 

30.096 


238,131 
896,948 

45,645 

1  930 

11,073 

24.691 

18.060 

6.176 

248,241 

68.743 

165.582 
33.037 
27.830 

329.985 

473.054 

159,369 

22.464 

216,609 

528,669 

60,633 

13.600 

4.194 

2.778 

27.5.56 
41.892 
26.403 
20,121 
896.874 


34,320,621 

8,242 

104,788 

897,442 

99,120 


497,252 
963.799 

155,464 
80,806 
50,181 
64.490 
81,989 
18,350 

367,350 
86.235 

474,609 

101,476 

115,767 

1,651,123 

706.300 

457,793 

52.200 

467.911 

861.300 

174.038 

49,064 

14,685 

8.979 

181.154 

129.670 

73.049 

68,500 

1.632.651 
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T»ble  Xlll.^Co]iUiived. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  .if 

liBh- 
mentB. 


Caiutal. 


Wages. 


Cost  of 
mat«Tial!i 


Value  of 
product  a, 
uidudins 
ouatomwork 
and  repair- 
ing. 


QXJBBN8  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Tinsmithing,  coppersmit^g  and 

sheet  iron  workitag 

Tobacco,  cigarB  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Tools,  not  drnwhere  specified 

VamiBh 

AU  other  industries 


191  $306,568 

56|  72,888 

3  8.026 

6\  1,181,874 

76l  16,253.740 


$90,008 

24,802 

545 

47,668 

2,780,849 


$220,875 

46,176 

1,485 

608.006 

17,266,006 


$380,221 

122,706 

6.100 

1,037,418 

22,110,318 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


BBHSSBIiAZB  COTTNTT. 

1,106  $33,213,046  $11,104,606  $15,781,216  $88,200,406 


Hoosiek  FaUi« 

Hoosiok      Falls      (exeludiDg 

hand  inides)t 

Clothing,  men's,  eustom  work  and 

repairmg 

Qotning,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  other  industries 


XjanalncbarfT* 

IjsnsingDurg  (exduding  hand 

trades}! 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Confectionery 

Thismithing.  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  woxidng 

Tobarco.  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
All  other  industries 

Kensselaer* 

Reosselser   (excluding   hand 

trades}t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Printing    and    publishing,    news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
AU  other  industries 

Troy* 

Bicycle  and  tricsrele  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheclwright- 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Bread  and  other  hiakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

Car|>entering.. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 


repainng 
Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 


57 

34 

4 

3 

3 

2M 

127 

70 

11 

16 

3 

4 

4 

3 

20 

53 

28 

4 

3 

4 

17 

662 
9 

30 

50 
3 

25 
5 

41 
8 

45 

19 


$3,070,843 

3.047,816 

i;818 

570 

1.825 

8,044,103 

2,057,650 

2,805,065 

22,100 

312,353 

65.830 

16.600 

16,800 

3.310 

2,458.072 

711.031 

684.801 
5.250 

25.300 

3,076 

651.176 


23,631 
9 


,622 
,666 


43,110 


14 
155 
141 

93 
194 

74 

183 
29 


.511 
.900 
,739 
,300 
,243 
,776 

,093 
,846 


Coffee    and    spice,    roasting   and 

grinding; 3  11,100  3,212  14,781 

Confectionery 6  37,638  18.476  70,543 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs  4  10,060  7,453  34,884 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   24  2,736,306  658,006  626,309 

Fur  goods 3  19.750  6,334  11.129 

Furnishing  goods,  men*s 21  5,741,836  3,288,573  3,300,716 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 8  19,011  24,710  19,482 

Handstamps 3  2.426  2,024  1,170 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 6  838.607  319,687  606.440 

*A1]  industries,  including  the  hand  trades.  "7 

tExcIuding  all  the  19  hsud  trades  cr  neiEbhoibrrd  icdiiFtries.  except  tailerirg  snd  drcF^vskiist 


$669,808 

646,116 

1.864 

066 

173 

643,113 

1,128,803 

1.056,803 

0,276 

150,676 

10.675 

5,064 

4,626 

3,472 

862,704 

252,227 

224.208 
4,660 

6,040 

2,422 

210,106 

8,571,023 
6,875 

20,035 

5.014 
78.813 
73,027 
26,386 
173,669 
29,246 

81.577 
30.114 


$1,031,421 

087,000 

1,873 

534 

1.513 

083.080 

1,508,204 

1.406.305 

48.400 

215.453 

13.726 

14.530 

14.526 

6,111 

1,183.640 

447.656 

415.873 
15.890 

5.125 

3,871 

390.987 

11,291.740 
6,876 

26,627 

17,766 

99.360 
229,008 

11,728 
386,631 

27,662 

141,090 
34.389 


$2,734,861 

2,640,448 

7.1M 

3,380 

3.578 

2.626.381 

8.778,277 

8.538.818 

78,168 

487.600 

37.040 

20.604 

28.627 

14.070 

2.863.520 

020.073 

831.681 
36,034 

23,400 

12,376 

758,071 

28.200.259 
22.700 

08.054 

51,111 
265.753 
430,610 

56.090 
720.383 

82,605 

357.430 
103,156 


25,473 

113,137 

40.650 

1,777,543 

26.418 

8.685.(S7» 

77.505 

7.653 

060.543 
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Table  Xlll.— Continued. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wagea. 


Cost  of 

materiala 

uaed. 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


BENSSELAE&  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Troy — Coniimitd, 
liquors,  fnaJt 


hcik  and  cunsraitldns. 

Lambar,  planing  miU  products,  in- 
ohidlog  sash,  doom  and  blinds. . 

Mari)Ie  and  stone  woric 

Masonry,  briok  and  stone 

lADineiy,  ouatom  woik 

Ifineral  and  soda  waters 

Modala  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Painting,  house,  sign,  ete 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Phoioipapby 

Plumbing,  gas  and  st<eam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
{ob 

Printing  and  publishing,  newa- 
papers  and  periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Shirts 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iro3^  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  ogarettes. . . . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing  

All  other  industries 


Other  placeat' 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Lumber  and  tiraher  products.. . . 

Paoer  and  wood  pulp 

Saadlery  and  harness 

Shirts. 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

TobiuMo,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . 

Vinegar  and  cider 

All  other  industries 


8 
5 

4 

12 

37 

6 

a 

5 
28 

A 
11 
25 

14 

12 

4 

11 

8 

21 
41 

18 
68 

135 
3 
3 

6 

3 

20 

3 

3 

23 

5 

7 
10 

6 

4 

8 

31 


82.287,251 
2,725 

64,016 
27,840 
49.645 
91.653 
60.780 
83,777 
21,670 
46,591 
1,104,889 
48,350 
169,864 

123.073 

669,690 

38,970 

15,600 

3.026,501 

89,197 
144.003 

15,455 
5.023,769 

2,873.530 

15,150 

6,560 

28.238 

5,538 

101,842 

8,325 
12,200 
68.177 
915.905 
15,157 
89,682 

8,725 

10.255 

44,950 

1,547.826 


$158,686 
208 

80,518 
4.025 
74,466 
86,879 
18,554 
27,697 
9,122 
77.111 
82.295 
10,490 
81,282 

39,045 

160,870 

17,539 

20,312 

1,667,854 

42.418 
110,853 

8.615 
1,129,714 

474,000 

1.000 

553 

3,200 
1,370 
5,420 

590 

17,216 

8.945 

77,265 

258 
75,029 

550 

5,420 

3,835 

273,356 


$362,495 
V.852 

61.009 
11,526 
97,926 

115,780 

20,846 

3,457 

8,421 

39.841 

462.960 
16.221 

205,724 

26,556 

91.200 

31,062 

23.010 

1,763,823 

72,524 
131.299 

5,723 
2,172,896 

1,381,990 

15.287 

1.501 

68.071 

6.538 

184.356 

1,767 

500 

14,657 

255,618 

6,549 

65,547 

3,372 

5,947 

6,942 

745,338 


f  1,438, 869 
7,814 

117,8.39 

27.721 

223,982 

248.321 

82.020 

54,988 

29,692 

172.116 

783,176 

56,193 

876,749 

127,467 

538,398 

59.119 

66,470 

4,774,520 

158,671 
944.010 

31.941 
4.551.130 

2,464,123 

21,658 

4,825 

70.808 

9.830 

222.072 

7.600 
30,500 
40,768 

414.256 
11,484 

182.051 

8,756 

18,535 

23,509 

1.397,476 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


BICHMOND  COtJNTY. 

603  $11,567,183    $3,153,526    $7,576,252  $15,970,001 


273 
6 

11 
45 
11 

29 

3 

6 

5 

12 

5 


10.478.330 

21,262 

58.670 

136,235 

53,495 

18,776 
6,776 

684.488 

1,802,121 

109,442 

11,575 


County  total  (excluding  hand 
traaes)t 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing i 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Liquors,  malt 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Photography 

*  AUlndustries,  including  the  hand  tradeo. 

f  Eyeluding  all  the  19  band  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 


2,394,279 

17,420 

7,784 

54,719 

40,686 

12,962 
9,470 

89,344 

149,3.35 

15.489 

1,800 


6,722,474 
284,872 

43,410 
214,297 

42,006 

14,256 
20.954 

286,390 

388,217 

34.956 

6,634 


13,553,507 

432,375 

74,919 

366.825 

108,011 

54.. W6 
43.950 

544.488 

1,614,473 

82.187 

15,600 
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Table  Xlll.— CoAttnned. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


maiitf. 


Oapitfll. 


WagM. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 

prod  nets* 

moiudios 

custom  work 

and  repair- 

iog. 


BIOHXOHD  OOITHTY— Ooncladod. 


Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Piinting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodioals 

Roouig  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddleiy  and  harness ^ . . 

SUp  and  boat  building,  wood .... 

Tlnsmityng,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workmg 

TobaoQO,  elgars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

AU  othw  faidustries 


9 

8 

3 

11 

11 

15 
17 
67 


$29,225 

67,260 

5,832 

22,285 

446.960 

42,685 

30.926 

6.930.318 


$11,716 

82.860 

4,182 

8.734 

245.051 

29.141 

5.206 

1.663,380 


$9,552 

13,372 

4,692 

14.111 

236.484 

.58.416 

12,016 

5.037.839 


$35,625 

83.665 

13,800 

31.440 

728.217 

111.589 

32,295 

9,180.5U 


BOGKIiANI)  COUKTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Hayewtmw* 

Haverstraw  (exduding  hand 

trades)t 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

Gothinfl[,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairmg 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
Piinting   and   pubttaMng.   newa- 

papers  and  periodicsls 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  ooppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
All  other  industries 

Nyaek* 

'     Nyaok       (excluding       hand 

%tradeB)t 

Boole  and  shoes,  factory  product . 
Brasd  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

fepainng 

Printing   and   publishing,   news' 

papers  and  periodicals. 

Tobaeoo.  dgara  said  cigarettes. . . . 
All  other  industries 

Other  plaeest 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  produet . 

Brick  and  tfle 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
acts  

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials .... 

SDk  and  silk  goods 

Tobacco,  dears  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vhiesar  and  dder. 

AH  other  industries 


315 

110 

67 

3 

22 

6 
3 

3 
5 

4 

3 

18 

88 

45 
3 

4 


8 

3 

28 

83 
5 

11 
9 

7 
6 
5 
3 
8 
4 
5 
25 


$7,043,571 

1.806.235 

1,257,160 

14.926 

825.981 

8.276 
292 

21.300 
3.735 

11,227 

5,236 

866,189 

706.587 

647.807 
71.459 
23.327 

186.094 

2.703 

410.880 

4,901.756 

80.427 

287,695 

33.760 

1,258,755 

21,425 

629,831 

76.330 

207.281 

10.813 

10.100 

2.335,439 


$2,134,827 

510.864 

477.921 

12,116 

386.462 

6,787 
500 

8.655 

150 

10,211 

1,765 

56,275 

864,583 

228,778 

52.598 

8.908 

1.154 

17.886 

816 

147,466 

X. 240,000 

80,740 

154.002 

3,778 

856,275 
3.010 

186,777 

9.811 

45.053 

5.280 

1.040 

438.284 


$2,922,714 

405,601 

831.199 

33.390 

176.842 

9.369 
4.603 

1,939 
2,380 

8,544 

8.251 

90,881 

661 ,966 

893,532 

114,661 

80,995 

2.239 

19,495 

2.560 

223.582 

1,824.366 

116.283 

72.591 

67.585 

598.778 

17,695 

130.922 

68,573 

269,177 

6.768 

1.585 

475.459 


$6,730,245 

1.366,158 

1,191,510 

53.873 

855.782 

24.640 
7.289 

15.777 
8,981 

25,719 

7,245 

192.206 

1,321.287 

797.554 

176.197 

54,711 

7.918 

6S,02« 

6.142 

400,661 

8,060,080 

157,230 

866.924 

81.559 

1,388.867 

26.700 

415.741 

123,202 

371.176 

18.406 

6.619 

1  ,U09,  vin 


ST.  LAWBENOB  COUHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Ogdensbarg* 

Ogdensburg  (excluding  Aand 

trades)t 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  Isakery  products. 


861 
107 


$15,030,790 
1,855.116 


^  $1,462,751 


I 


404,055 


$6^66.070 
1.661,750 


126      1,762,026         837,804 
5         121,4001  8,425 

0^       J80,243'  12.004 

*A1I  industries,  including  the  hand  trades^ 

fBxeluding  all  the  10  hand  trades  or  neli^borhood  industries,  exoept  tailoring  ana  dressmaking. 


1,661,455 
16,000 

«k41.105 


$10,822,030 
8,668.052 


2,400,200 
82,270 
77,484 
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Table  Xllld— Conttnnea. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


Value  of 

products, 

inchiding 

oiutom  vork 

ftad  repair- 

inc* 


ST.  LAWBKMTOB  OOTmTY— OoAcladed. 


Oi^dentlnirr— ConKfiHirf. 

dothmi^  man'a,  enatom  woik  and 
rapaixmc 

Glotnmf ,  women's,  dreasroakinK. . 

OpnfeetionezY 

nourioi^  and  grist  mill  produets. . 

Fonndiy  and  maebina  shop  prod- 
nets  - 

Lumber,  planinc  mill  products,  in- 
eluding  sash,  doors  and  blinas. . 


publishing, 
riodieals.. 


Printing   and 

papers  and 

Saddlery  and 

|Up  uid'boat  binlding,  wood .... 
TfauBDithing,  eoppersmithing  and 

abeet  iron  wonong. 

Tobaooo,  cigars  and  oigarettas. . . . 
An  otbar  fadustxies 

Other  pUcett 

oodei 


ien  pff^kingi 

Braad  and  other  bakery  prodoets. 

Mek  and  tile 

Ouriages  and  wagons 

Oiaese,    butter    and    oondensed 

milk,  faetonr  produet 

CSotfaing.  men\  oustom  work  and 

rspaiimg. .. , 

gotning,  women's,  dressiiMJdng. . 
opersge 
ouring  and  grist  mill  produets. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   .,,,. 

Fonituie,  factory  product 

KaoUn  and  other  earth  grinding. . 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished  

lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
eluding  sash,  doors  and  bUnds. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Patent  medidnea  and  compounds. 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  new»- 
papers  and  periodicals. 

gaddlerv  and  harness 

Tuismitning,  eoppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worlmig 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  d^tfettes 

Woolen  goods 

AH  other  industries 


7 

15 

8 

6 

6 

5 

8 
3 
6 

8 
10 
42 

488 

3 

6 

3 

16 

158 

12 
8 
6 

88 

6 

4 
6 

8 

5 

78 

10 
8 

8 
10 

4 
6 

11 
24 

28 
4 
8 

21 


$9,890 

11,780 

3,350 

189.600 

54.100 

021.784 

58^500 

8.890 

91,500 

18,408 

52,452 

650,679 

12.960,151 

80.125 

9,251 

9,652 

94,660 

495,846 

29.616 

4,380 

66,403 

819,012 

52,700 

80,450 

4.872,103 

269.956 

22.829 

8.202.328 

108,009 

398,281 

141 ,471 

2.032,988 

88,400 

4,552 

101,861 
40,496 

65,580 

6.525 

26,750 

426.932 


$5,471 

6,058 

300 

12,370 

•      15,138 

78,471 

18.584 

936 

40,507 

6.602 

11.089 

180,499 

1.088.857 
7.512 
1,400 
2,661 
9,541 

84,888 

16,288 

4,080 

28,877 

13.046 

18,518 
15,905 
84,066 

14,664 

7,100 

273.108 

18,482 

62,198 

81,685 

297,264 

8,975 

990 

25.204 
2.929 

11,902 

954 

4,067 

42.263 


$8,279 

8,474 

1,238 

821,058 

11,750 

757,052 

15,545 

3.158 

88,844 

6.986 

11.787 

824.789 

5,029.270 

6.055 

6.014 

1,358 

26,978 

2,208,264 

28,809 

3,397 

21,503 

487.281 

'18,780 

16,896 

149,689 

171,717 

12,846 

1,022,647 

28,605 
27,593 
38,881 
553.044 
28,802 
2,792 

12,909 
20,272 

27,368 

8,544 

9,505 

155,971 


$21,825 

28.949 

8,010 

874.710 

44,076 

927,770 

72.128 

5.950 

101,558 

21,990 

46,805 

^:   651.279 

7.920.569 

28,470 

18.518 

8,625 

67,204 

2,586,299 

69,841 

12,022 

56,264 

520,764 

55,688 

53,118 

291,858 

811.810 

26.661 

1,688,042 

66,482 

164.688 

101,286 

1,867,802 

186,900 

8,970 

68,081 
41,486 

66,800 

9,786 

17,018 

818,498 


BABATOGA  OOTJVTX. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Ballsfon  8^* 

Bailston  Spa  (excluding  hand 

'         trades)t 7 

Clothing  men's,  custom  work  and 

Sedoleiy  and'  harness 

Tobacco,  cigar<and  cigarettes 

AH  other  hidustries 


550 
62 

4 

8 

3 

19 


$16,615,9681  $8,088,786 


*A]1  Industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 
tExduding  all  the  1 9  hand  trades  or  neigl 


8,415,471 

3,290,961 

10,650 

7,070 

8,135 

3,270,106 


489,183 

401,526 

4,079 

480 

2,012 

894.055 


$8,838,611 

2,107,160 

2,036.921 

6,585 
1,480 
6,068 


$15,088,794 

8,075,888 

2,886,797 

18,690 
8,600 

11.826 


2.028,879^     2,851,782 


neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  XIU.— Continued. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Cost  of 

materialb 

ujied. 


Value  of 
products, 
indudins 
custom  woflt 
and  repair- 
ing. 


SABATOGA  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Corinth* 

Corinth      (ercluding 

tnules)! • 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . 
All  other  industries 


hand 


Hadley* 

Uadley      (excluding 
tranes)t 


band 


MecbanlcvlUe* 

MecbauicTitle  (occluding  hand 

trades)! 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Photography 

AU  other  mdi 


ustries 


Sarateca  SpriBSS*. 

ratoEa  Spi     _ 
hand  trades)!' 


SaratllNt  Springs  (excluding 


Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Qotning,  women's,  dressmaking.  . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts   

Photography  •.••••;•••••■;.•••  j 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

Job 

Printing   and    publishing,    news- 

>■  papers  and  periodicals 

Tohacoo,  eigars  and  cigarettes 

All  other  industries 

South  Olens  Falls* 

South  CAeuB  Falls  (excluding 
hand  trades)! 


Waterford* 

Waterford    (excluding   hand 
trades)!, 


Uothing,  women's,  dressmaking. . 
ushine 
note 


Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods. , 
All  other  industries 


Other  places! 

tile. 


Brick  and 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Vinegar  and  eider 

AU  other  industries 


23  S71.930 

13  58,305 

5  28,540 
8  29.765 

6  101 ,297 

4  99.647 
66  2,652,410 

33  2,606,807 

3  3.075 

3  4,425 

27  2. .599. 307 

170  1.863.526 

87  1,623.092 

6  43,270 

15  22,865 

12  13.525 

3  104,500 

5  6,425 

3  16,430 

3  61,854 

7  14,805 

33  1,339.418 

7  316,085 

8  314,940 
58  2,593.021 

42  2,567,406 

4  400 

5  306,144 

9  1.871,384 

24  389.478 

115  5.525.779 

4  124.565 

20  57,960 

3  396,038 

35  *  253,674 

3  ^  91,500 
12  13,129.133 

4  8.825 

34  1,464,084 


S22,411 

15,022 

4.241 

10,781 

24,578 

23,876 

505.7.32 

453.075 
2.892 

L.soe 

448,677 

369.876 

249,858 
26,685 

13,387 
10.658 

28.034 
3,142 

3.172 

18,658 

10,484 

135,638 

63,402 

63,168 

773,786 

759.0.30 
851 

99.765 

672,108 

86.306 

814,393 

37.761 

4,105 

84,441 

49,323 

6.464 

355.504 

155 

276,640 


$40,047 

25,096 

7,625 

17,471 

32,018 

30.982 

1.014,400 

886.128 

10,631 

1,598 

873,899 

980,895 

750,428 
65,316 

13.294 
7,256 

92,232 
5.809 

2.548 

10,914 

14,226 

538.833 

169,537 

168,079 

1,544,719 

1.526,. 373 
1.243 

86,491 

1,222,330 

216,309 

2.432.565 

22,139 

220.629 

149,307 

118,. 343 

2,. 380 

1,405,667 

li300 

17  512,800' 


$81,722 

50,503 
15,986 
34,517 

75.822 

73.075 

2,186,005 

1.934.047 

.  16,525 

7.013 

1.910.509 

2.006,259 

1.525.866 
110,421 

60.706 
26.462 

137,881 
18,441 

9.150 

54,116 

37,. 324 

1,071,365 

267.077 

262,077 

2,966,060 

2.914,860 
4.999 

277,314 

2,210.550 

422.005 

4.289,747 

95.350 

1. '19.479 

280.551 

240,846 

37,200 

2,471.297 

4.080 

1,000.935 


80HBNECTADT  COUKTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Ssbenectady* 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing .... 
Blacksmithing  and  wheelwnght- 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  woric  and 

repairing 


444 

388 
6 

16 

28 


$14,409,716 

6,517.864 
10,950 

24,880 

7,483 


$5,699,012;$11,109,811 


2,527,352 
4,450 

15,104 

5,161 


4.953,662 
3,214 

12.527 

8,187 


$20,207,473 

9,288.387 
12,683 

45.815 

28,278 


*  All  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

! Excluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries  except  tailoring  end  dressmaking. 
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Table  Xlll.— Conttnned. 


CITIE<a.  TOWNS  AND 
.    INDUSTRIES. 


No.  ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wnices. 


Cont  '^f 

materials 
used. 


Valu6  '>f 
products, 
mcluding 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


SCHENECTADY  C0UNT7— Concluded. 


Sc  henectady — Continued. 

Bottling : 

Bread  and  other  bakeiy  products. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering. 

Oothini^,  men  %  ouetom  work  and 
repairmc. 

Clotning,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confeetioneiy 

Electrioal  construction  and  repairs 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Masonry,  brick  ana  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  ana  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plumbing,  nui  and  st«am  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Pnnting  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlery  and  hamese 

Tlnsmithmg,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tol>acoo,  cigare.and  cigarettes. . . . 

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repalr- 

.  ing.. 

All  other  industries 


Other  placest. .  * 

Flouring  and  grist  milll  products. 
Lumber  and  timber  produots. . . . 
All  other  Industrie* 


7 

$49,623 

$8,8031 

L 

$32,652 

$59,770 

17 

34,090 

24,734 

84,725 

149.559 

4 

35,750 

•  16,194 

35,735 

66,500 

39 

94,150 

141,671 

368,789 

703,444 

31 

62,779 

41,697 

53,052 

129.9.55 

38 

7,635 

19,345 

4.903 

48.449 

7 

11,700 

2,700 

6,132 

13,843 

3 

17,250 

7,546 

15,430 

31.150 

4 

3,587,069 

1,494.190 

3.209,395 

5.207,586 

7 

6,766 

5.684 

4.934 

19,228 

3 

2,585 

300 

1.810 

3.650 

20 

33,285 

103,748 

111.309 

251,492 

12 

34,970 

12,616 

65,460 

103,623 

3 

33,900 

5,824 

9,871 

30.960 

3 

18,750 

6,720 

7,877 

21,200 

40 

27,212 

77,470 

36,218 

153,516 

3 

100,510 

5.724 

13,771 

247,400 

5 

51,520 

67,046 

59.412 

148,636 

7 

10,015 

2.614 

3,844 

15,980 

0 

111,700 

94.005 

115,799 

263,406 

6 

31,150 

3,518 

'ar,706 

13,250 

5 

50,269 

82,067 

15,809 

80,388 

3 

8.900 

10,996 

20,309 

36,947 

4 

3,475 

2,298 

8,360 

16.934 

4 

6,125 

3,151 

6,591 

13,700 

11 

35,015 

21,659 

81,849 

82,107 

8 

6,230 

5,112 

5.497 

19,524 

35 

2,002,128 

285,205 

596.495 

1,269,414 

25 

7,782,051 

3,101,626 

6,046,646 

10,083,386 

4 

37,705 

2,910 

95,277 

117,288 

5 

8,114 

600 

3,900 

6,801 

16 

7,736,232 

3.098,116 

5,947,469 

10,558,297 

COUNTY  TOTAL* 


SCHOHABIE  COUNTY. 

251    $1,053,933        $197,429        $781 ,091  (  $1 ,631 .156 


County  total  (excluding  hand 
trodes)t 

Agricultural  implementn 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Qothing,  women's,  dresamaking. . 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts.  

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Sadalerv  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  dder 

All  other  industries 


155 
3 

12 
3 
3 

27 

4 
34 

4 
4 

9 
9 

12 

4 

4 

20 


940 
82 

7 

45 

2 

3 

161 

24 

135 

15 

9 

46 
11 

25 

10 

8 

351 


.939 
,675 
,415 

,076 
,750 
.495 
,116 

,200 
,571 
.955 
,375 

,150 
,710 

,135 
,525 
,025 
,766 


178,768 

11.176 

650 

6.502 

2,996 

450 

7,519 

2,500 

17,705 

14,025 

200 

7,225 
1,450 

3,970 

2.2.W 

580 

99.550 


723,399 

23,350 

?,070 

86,823 

3,699 

1.738 

270,929 

2,781 

100,327 

3,435 

2,179 

5.285 
8,004 

8,527 

4.573 

1.749 

197.930 


1,492.781 

41,952 

5 ,  455 

161,126 
0,032 
3,109 

594,064 

8,230 

164,903 

49.994 

5,220 

29,647 
14.975 

18,497 

9.419 

5,200 

371,968 


*A11  indurtries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tEncltiding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industrief ,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Iteble  Xin^-G«atla«e4. 


CITIES,  TOWNB  AND 
niDTJBTRIES. 


No.  of 

QgtQb 


CapiUL 


Wi 


Ooitor 

mateiials 


Value  or 

pnidiMta. 

tDdudinc 

omtom  woiric 

and  rapair- 

Ing. 


BOUUVLBB  OOUJITX. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Coimtjr    total    (exdading    hand 

trades)! 

Baaketa,  and  rattan  aad  wIUow 


Clothinc,  men'a,  ouatom  work  and 

npatmic 

Qotnins,  women's,  dieonnaUng. . 


Flottrint  and  niak  mill  prodneta. . 
Lumber  and  timber  produsta.. . . . 
Mntinc  and   puhtfaUng, 


papen  and  periodieala, 

Saddlenrandnameae 

ThMwriflilng,  ooppervnitbing  and 

sheet  Iron  worldnff 

Tobaeeot  efgan  ana  dcarsttes. . . . 

finegr  and  dder 

AH  otter  indnstxies 


159 

03 
6 

ft 

4 

8 

18 

16 

5 

4 

8 

4 

8 

23 


$2,606,302 

.  2,664.283 

26.776 

10.860 

3.186 

1.636 

76,082 

64.411 

28.700 
10.600 

12,600 

6.026 

3,280 

2.826.640 


8166.664 

166.113 

10,166 

6,660 
2,784 
780 
8.623 
8,367 

6,600 
1,640 

6,600 

2.000 

628 

107.767 


$680,401 


603.024 

7,801 

6,146 

2.412 

8,127 

177,141 

31.230 

8,270 
8.046 

0.040 

4.683 

1,406 

862.624 


$1,088,041 

^.014,480 
27,660 

20,660 

8,600 

4,000 

218.607 

68.808 

16.706 
7.626 

21.600 

11.220 

8,820 

614.810 


8EKE0A  COITHTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Beneoa  lUls* 

fieneea  Falls  (ezdudinc  hand 

iiadesH. 

Bleed  and  other  bakery  producti 
Foundry  and  maehfais  shop  prod- 


Printing  and   pabUshlng, 
impen  and  peiiodioals. 


Tmshiithins,  oopperamlthing  and 

and  sheetuon  woridng 

All  other  indostries 


Waterloo* 

Waterloo     (exduding     hand 
trades)t 


■  •  •  • 


Other  ^iaoeet 

Boxee,  wooden  naoHng. 

FloQimg  and  gnst  mfll  prodnets 
Lmnber  and  timber  prodoete. 
Printing   and   pubhsfalng,   ~ 
*  papen  and  periodicals. . . 
Sadoleryandnai 
Vlnenr  and  dder.. 
AO  other  Industries 


181 
06 

87 

4 

7 

3 

4 
10 

86 

24 

48 
8 
8 
8 

8 

4 

3 

10 


$4,414,481 

2,422.266 

2,360.746 
22.800 

1.862.260 

24.776 

2.676 
467.227 

1,644.687 

1.620.747 

823.886 
14.160 
46,067 
84.400 

16,320 

6.080 

6.606 

202.663 


$061,102 

611,630 

686,151 
6.216 

463.377 

6.231 

2,200 
108.127 

305,648 

203.808 

87.126 
6.422 
8,468 
1,730 

2,176 

1.673 

610 

21.266 


$1,002,100 

840.702 

812.123 
16.666 

626.702 

3.246 

3.774 
261,846 

007.222 

806.146 

227,820 

10.020 

87,448 

8,036 

1.054 

6.731 

466 

112.286 


$4,466,486 

1.002.116 

1.014.618 
37.078 

1,346.804 

17.208 

0,600 
605,258 

1,580.806 

1.644,768 

841,278 
26.085 

100.062 
17,860 

8,406 

10.806 

1.606 

677.802 


8TBTJBBV  OOITKTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Coming* 

Coming      (ezoluding      hand 

tradeii)t 

Bottling. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairmg 

dotninc,  women's,  dressmaking. .  i 
Cottfeeaonery I 


783  $8,755,887 

138  2.212.100 

80  2.146,064 

4  26,100, 

5!  10.5851 

I  I 

81  26,508, 

9'  4,098, 

4'  11.776 


$2,123,014 

870.770 

820.678 

5,070| 

^-n     4,382 

^.  12,9921 
8.199 
3.961' 


$6,400,050 

1.420.473 

1.343.738 
47,365 
18,086 

22,366 

1,6881 

18.8281 


$10,264,224 

8.061.172 

2.874.862 
66.310 
85.148 

'•''63,086 

'   ::*  0,678 

'*  34,066 


*AH  hidnstrien,  Including  the  hand  trades. 

tBzcludiog  idl  the  10  hand  trades  or  neigh tx>rhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  XU1^4?«Att]iiied« 


cities.  towns  and 
industries. 


No.  of 
ertab- 
Usb- 

xnentfl. 


Capital. 


W 


Coat  of 
mataiiais 

OMd. 


Value  of 

producta, 

indadiiic 

auatoni  work 

and  repair- 

ifiK. 


STETTBEN  COTTVTY— Oonduded. 


Corning— CofilAMMrf.    • 

Foundry  and  machine  aliop  prod 
ucts. 

GUtfa,  cutting,  staining  and  oma- 
meniins 

Printing  and  pubUshing,  book  and 
ipb 

Printing   and   publkhtDg* 

_  papers  and  penodieala 


papers  ana  penodio 

Saddlery  and  nsni— 

Tlnamithing,  eopperanHbJag  and 

btxn  ^4|UQiig • 

>,  dgavaad  dganttee 


sheet  iron 

Tobacco, 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehand- 

ling 

All  other  indoatrftes , 


tbing,  women's,  dressmaking. 


HoraellaTlIle^ 

Homellridlle  (excluding  hand 

tradeeH " 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

Clot 

ConfectlaneTy 

Lumber,  planing  mm  produets.  in- 
cluding sash,  dooxs  and  blinds. . 

Photograpliy 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tinsroithxng,  coppersofiithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobaoco,  ctgan  and  eigarettes. . . . 

Wire  work,  including  wire  rope 
and  cable 

All  other  industries 


OthOT  plaeeflf 

Bottlmg. 

Boves,  wooden  packing 

Brsad  and  other  bakery  products. 

Ouria^M  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Qothinib  men  s,  custom  work  and 
repamng 

Cooperage , 

Flouiing  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Poottdry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts 

Prints  and  vegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished  

Liquors,  vinous 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Tlnsmitning,  coppersmlthing  and 
sheet  iron  wornng 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  dder 

All^other  industries 


6 

5 

3 

3 
8 

5 
8 

4 
22 

154 

87 
6 

11 

g 

8 

8 
3 
4 
3 

4 

7 

8 
81 

840 
3 
5 
5 

7 

43 

9 

4 
43 

6 

7 

4 
16 

8 
76 

9 

4 
7 

IS 
13 

12 

18 

3 

29 


$270,417 

347,215 

8,150 

46,800 
2,625 

16,800 
15,757 

177,050 
1.183,584 

1,952,072 

1,829,850 
9,225 

24.830 
4,540 
2.885 

504.851 
5.176 
5,315 

216.079 

4,875 
24.664 

56,468 
970,958 

4.856,185 
6,675 

25,890 
3,875 

86.150 

78,517 

7.050 

6,165 

853,952 

68,150 

80.569 

666,900 

1.207,174 

5,500 

843.753 

890,519 

12.550 

8.630 

106,767 
41,468 

14,485 
36.456 
6,950 


162.906 

225,798 

1,640 

7.482 
1.674 

5,881 
6,810 

50,266 
428,667 

680,974 

619,017 
5,760 

18,492 

8,740 

554 

52,889 
1,053 
1.654 

61,403 

4.864 
7.764 

4,240 
462,154 

515.242 
2,825 
8,497 
1,258 

5,500 

18.740 

8,112 

2,700 

27,203 

84.604 

6,998 

88.528 

40,997 

210 

65,966 

64,955 
3,100 


17,209 
16,629 

4.562 

12,890 

736 

144,534 


$108,149 

180,288 

2,207 

6,675 
8.116 

10,651 
12,815 

266,805 
644,804 

1,515,287 

1,872,517 
20,068 

15,872 
1,412 
5,188 

268,660 

1,879 

6,831 

76,896 

4,206 
16.804 

80,287 
925.419 

2,426,074 

26.168 

14,086 

4.295 

15.180 

275.582 

6.804 

7,887 

587,469 

66,148 

11,486 

474,608 

223.382 

2,750 

146.881 

287.903 

10.590 

1.953 

12.406i 
50.248| 

7.643 
20,811 
1,580, 
211,2641 


$231,298 

635,761 

8.450 

84,946 
8,159 

27,108 
81.820 

o4S.cKJv 

1.850,846 

2,878,670 

3,578,999 
48.607 

48,959 

10,586 

9.550 

876,883 

9,081 

10,873 

189.846 

13,898 
87,598 

53,900 
1,776,520 

8,991,207 
45,640 
81,880 
10,785 
86,990 

836,118 

18,680 

18,989 

721,007 

125,947 

24.954 

614,504 

548,894 

5,275 

287,100 

352,330 

30,075 

7,450 

65.748 
83.021 

20.340 
60.250 
6,168 
554,640 


898,550 

^All  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

Tfizduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  Xlll.— CoAttnued. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
Ush- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Co^fcof 

materials 

umd. 


Value  of 

groducts, 
idudins 
oustom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


SXTPFOLK  COUNTY. 


COUJ^TY  TOTAL* 

CountT  total  (exdnding  hvid 
traaeB)t 

AwningK,  tents  and  sails 

Bottling. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
nulk,  factory  product 

Clothinfl^,  men\  oustom  work  and 
xepaiimg 

Ootning,  women's,  dressmaking. . 

Confectionery 

Flouring  and  ^st  mill  products. . 

Gas,  iUuminatmg  and  Iwating. . . . 

Ice,.manufactured 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  null  products,  in- 
eluding  sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Photography. 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

fiaddlery  and  harness 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood .... 

TInsmithing,  ooppenmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worbng 

Tobaooo,  cigars  and  eigavsttes 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  induatxies 


550 


.'K)2 

7 

10 

12 

7 

16 


16 
5 
3 

22 
3 
3 
4 

9 

10 

9 

9 

21 
19 
28 

26 

16 

3 

41 


$6.5.52,492  Sl,3»,212  $3,368,825  $6,710,336 


6,011,472 
27.550 
59,050 
29.450 
276,737 
67.010 

6.805 

42.475 
1,080 

10.800 
124,654 
176,156 

87,550 
270.650 

193.395 
49.734 
27,966 
14.890 

1.364.079 

43.525 

227.200 

118.680 

120.075 

8.503 

2,662,558 


1,053.277 
13,550 
6,240 
12,576 
76.300 
16,190 

308 

12.718 
1.175 
1,900 
5,084 
4,869 
5,200 

53.265 

34,765 
3,746 
2,930 
1,828 

109,838 

7,699 

83.610 

36,479 

42,864 

1.800 

618.844 


2,670.408 
21,619 
51,970 
46,247 
24.504 
22,907 

13,781 

50-^5 
5,850 
9,576 

140,109 
9,012 
6,541 

212.540 

184.8.32 

10,968 

16,821 

3,450 

48,305 
19.012 
77,086 

84.551 

60.426 

2.295 

1.538,381 


6,340.606 
45.396 
82.384 
91,268 
153,836 
64,645 

16.618 

84,557 
10.480 
16.500 

186.700 
30,985 
23.300 

324.875 

256,176 
31.616 
34.926 
12.029 

703.543 

42,209 

208,053 

164.865 

219,873 

7,425 

2.528.348 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


SULUVAN  C017NTY. 

302    $1,198,266        $255,650 


County    total    (excluding    band 

trades)t 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condrased 
milk,  factory  product 

Chemicals 

Clothing,  men's,  oustom  work  and 
repairing 

Flouring  and  ^(rist  mill  products. . 

Lumber  and  timber  products..  .^. . 

I/umber.  planing  mill  products,  in- 
eluding  sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Marble  ana  stone  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Tinsmitning.  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  workug. 

Tobacco,  ctnrs  and  dgarettee. . . 

All  other  industries , 


196 
8 

19 
4 

3 
30 
46 

4 

23 

3 

7 
10 

9 

6 

24 


1.068,088 
29.170 

63.473 
136.000 

2.475 
172.711 
305.337 

27,650 
52.500 
11.850 

31,730 
17,065 

48.325 

16.552 

154.250 


228.598 
3.472 

8.936 
19.428 

1.100 

5.3361 

53.659 

5.028 

54.745 

1.280 

5,384 
2.022 

9,213 

7.882 

51.113 


$817,136 


759.012 
5.872 

158.733 
39.995 

1.967 
158,102 
132.564 

7.042 

14.275 

2.895 

4.172 
9.863 

10.928 

8.116 

204,488 


$1,479,338 


1,316,511 
15.030 

190,989 
93,360 

5,400 
195,383 
284.881 

18.719 

119.292 

9.250 

23.215 
18.216 

28.226 

22,866 

291,686 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 
Owego* 


Owego       (excluding 
trades)t 


■hand 


TIOGA  GOUHTY. 


279 

$2,277,052 

$389,071 

$1,722,143 

$2,740,177 

82 

1,023.961 

183.524 

780.769 

1,261.161 

60 

995,128 

172.551 

762,442 

1.200.262 

*  All  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tExcluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neigfaborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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Table  XlIl.*-Coifttlitiied. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


Na  of 


meiitB. 


CapiUl. 


Wi 


TIOGA  CftUNTT— Concluded. 


Oweco— CMKniMd. 

Broad  and  oiher  bakttcy  products. 

Carriaces  and  waconi 

Cbeeaa,    butter    and    oondensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Qothing^,  menV  custom  work  and 

npairmg. 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Photography. 

Printing   and    puUishing,    news- 

*-*  papers  and  periodicals. 

Unsmitbing,  coppersmitbing  and 

sheet  iron  working 

All  other  industries 


Waverly* 

Waverly     (excluding 


hand 


trades)t. 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 


repairing. 
Conie< 


Fectionenr 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
All  other  industxiss 

Other  placest 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Flouring  and  iKnst  mill  products. . 

Liunber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and  pubhshing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

An  other  industries 


4 
8 


8 
24 

90 

43 
3 

5 
3 
3 
5 
24 

57 

7 
16 
12 

3 

4 
16 


$2,390 
816,429 

201.818 

6,670 

81,460 

1.860 

85.100 

1.328 
400.198 

477,724 

417,142 
12,620 

21,626 

6,175 

34,600 

20,665 

321.667 

719)648 

81,516 
76.904 
97,660 

9.610 

2,260 

602,9091 


$1,768 
63,324 

9.192 

4.800 

1,380 

900 

8,702 

915 
92.070 

112.. 332 

94.868 
3,642 

7,670 
300 

4,485 
13,642 
64.624 

82.372 

6.520 

3.711 

13.225 

2,028 

200 

66.688 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
producti^ 
including 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


$10,699 
146.490 

210.462 

6.769 

35,643 

1.804 

4.880 

1,475 
845.370 

869,246 

316,595 
8,148 

6,803 
2,388 

116.470 

11.634 

172.202 

667.093 

129.176 

144,828 

32.095 

1.312 

1,840 

247,843 


$15,960 
286.620 

242.696 

16,948 

43.665 

6.660 

85.010 

3,967 
649.936 

656.784 

556,477 
Iff,  916 

20,700 

4.670 

130.740 

47.565 
335.886 

750.658 

146,646 

172,777 

61.410 

6.608 

3.300 

860.012 


TOIKPXIHS  COTJHTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Ithaca* 

Ithaoa  (excluding  hand 
tradc8)t. 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  mak- 
ing  

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Qothini^  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairmg 

Conxeetioneiy 

Flouring  ana  grist  miU  prodnets. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
nets 

Glass 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
duding  sash,  doom  and  Minos. . 

Photographv 

Printing  ana  publishing,  book  and 
job 

Printing   and   publishing,   news- 

IMipers  and  periodicals 

"  hamc 


383 
194 
108 

8 

8 

15 
6 
3 

4 
8 

4 
6 

8 

5 

6 


$6,866,878 
2,998.067 
2.751,063 

6.010 

86,500 

• 

71,^565 

7,676 

76,760 

221.718 
122.100 

190.500 
13.790 

22.660 

88.000 
17.350 


SaddJervand 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmitbing  and 

sheet  iron  worldng 4  8.080           12.874 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. ...          12  72 .  667           44 . 844 

AH  other  industries 82  1.796.8131         172,842 

*AI]  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

fExcluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tadoring  and  divssmaking. 


$862,842 

631.984 

486,399 

2.450 
9,772 

39.344 
8.465 
3,772 

28.074 
81,222 

39,696 
2.046 

13,688 

80.820 
2.000 


$2,216,781 

1.114.846 

844.583 

4.160 
46.991 

68.628 

8.749 

69.180 

86.719 
48.613 

180.487 
6.339 

6,206 

16,468 
n,426 


18,632 

68.061 

823.174 


$4,293,864 

2,635.161 

1,878.419 

18.376 
86.208 

142,620 
21.980 
86.191 

100.799 
143.127 

197.867 
17.860 

36.617 

66.450 
19.846 


88.876 
60.763 
69.912 
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Table  X1I1«— CoAttnned. 


aTIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 

estab- 

]iBh- 

mentA. 


Capital. 


Wacw. 


Coat  of 

materials 

uaed. 


ValiMQf 

produeta* 

infltndinc 

ouatomwonc 

aad  rapair* 

ing. 


TOICPKINB  0OTnffTY-«€oxielnded. 


Other  plaeeaf. 

Cheese,    butter    and 


condensed 


milk,  faotorv  produet 
QothinCt  men's,  custom  woilc  and 

and  repairinc 

Clothint.  women's,  dressmaklnc. . 
Gooperace 


Vleorins  end  crist  mill  products. . 

liomber  and  timber  products 

Lnmber,  planins  mfli  products,  in- 
dndinc  sash,  doorfc  and  bUnos. . 


PrintinK   aad   publishing,   news> 
PM>erB  and  pwiodioals. 

iMl^^yattd  harness 

TinsuHning,  ooppavnit! 
sheet  Iron  wonfaig. . . . 


hing  and 


Tobaeoo,  dgars  and  cigarettes. 
All  other  industries 


128   $3,815,313 


13 

4 

3 

3 

80 

28 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 
20 


85,776 

4.025 

1,780 

8,065 

176.170 

120,587 

17.003 

12,150 
3,480 

2,075| 
2.725 
2.870,7871 


8221.616 

14.118 

1,850 

850 

2,613 

8.252 

15,414 

000 

8,023 
450 


1.248 
172.408 


$1,075,810 

270.412 

6.285 

1.181 

4,770 

288,358 

51.612 

11,780 

8,170 
1,616 

1,118 

4,855 

430,768 


$1,684,014 

M 

825,850 

11.210 

2,780 

0,618 

851.221 

06.400 

16.615 

18,158 
8.600 

2.285 

0,067 
885,905 


COUNTY  TOTAL*. 


TTLSTEB  OOtJNTT. 

817    80.553.501]  $2,860,402 


EUeiiTllle* 

EaienyiUe    (excluding    liand 

trades)t 

Saddlery  aad  harness 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. .. . 
All  other  industries 

Klngitoii* 

Bterde  and  tiicyde  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrif^t' 

ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  worik  and 

repairing 

BottUng. 

Bread  and  other  bakeiy  products. 

Btiek  and  tile 

Bridges 


Oarpentering. • 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Can  and  general  shop  coostmo- 
tion  ana  repain  bx  steam  rail- 
road companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  worlc  and 
repaiimg 

Ootnin^,  women's,  itrassin sling  . 

Confectionenr 

nouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts 

Furniture,  cabinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 

Codling  wood,  i 

Limiber.  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doon  and  blinds. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  sad  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Photography 

Plumbmg,  gas  and  steam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
job 


50 

85 
8 

4 
28 

844 

4 

16 

10 
4 

17 
3 
3 

20 
6 


8 

24 

82 

8 

8 


5 
8 

7 
6 

13 

17 
5 

16 
6 
8 

10 


853,768 

840,880 
1.860 
4,085 

834,035 

8,657,551 
8,060 

24,100 

6,850 
18,400 
82,225 
251.600 
11,065 
48,675 
83,350 


02,427 

81,575 
13,104 
84,775 
18,450 

167,580 

20.000 
6,100 

260,753 
800,700 
40.740 
18,207 
20,176 
23,755 
50,010 
0,636, 
74,426' 

0,200 


88,338 

82,353 

400 

1,275 

80,678 

1,245,557 
580 

12,810 

2,052 

4.652 

90,804 

102.551 

3,804 

67,014 

8,588 


88.662 

12,116 
12,845 

7.708 
8,000 

44.721 

0,704 
1,854 

87,800 

80,362 

86,257 

8,432 

4.756 

24,336 

7,844 

2.676 

36.336 

2.654 


$5,470,466 
211,167 

106.000 
8,585 
2,708 

102,522 

2,560.822 
2,704 

12,840 

0,185 
80,156 
76,551 
24,508 
81.013 
111,216 

0.652 

15,018 

86.841 

8.070 

43,600 

60,586 

51,875 

22.050 
6,321 

226,348 

133,874 

86,043 

81,574 

7,006 

22,858 

30.540 

4.400 

91.038 

k 

1.738 


$11,845,788 
418.078 

874,626 
5,084 
6,780 

861,069 

6.280.478 
6,067 

45,588 

24,108 

55.161 
147,804 
150,131 

48,510 
216,000 

82.603 

58,219 

72,460 
88.008 
78.820 
80,112 

184,800 

45,802 
11,000 

417,114 
271,014 
106,008 
64,468 
21.151 
62.732 
168.269 
18,000 
170,275 

0.400 


^AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tttrslnding  all  the  10  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  Industnes,  except  ta&oring  and  dressmaking. 
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TaM«  xm^— CmitlmweA. 


CmEB.  TOWNS  AND 

iin)usTBiia 


No.  of 


Ikh- 
ments. 


Cftphai. 


Wacw. 


ULSnOt  OOTJHTT— Ctottidnded. 


Printins   aad    puMirtifag, 
pAoetB  and  periodieala. 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

■daddleTy  and  harnoM 

'Ship  and  boat  buflding,  wood .... 

Tobaooo,  dgan  and  cagarattea. . . . 

Wateh,  «ook  and  jewvlry  r^air- 
ing 

AH  other  indoitriaa 


.  .1. 
hand 


Savsailes* 

Saogaitiee   (exeloding 

tradea)t 7777.,...., 

SottHng. *... 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prodncta. 

Bxiek  and  tile 

•Qothini^  men's,  enstom  work  and 


repabmg. 
^htni 


Clothing,  women's,  dresamaUng. . 

OonfeetTonerv 

Flooring  and  grist-mill  products. . 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters. 

rrintfng   and   pnbUdung,    newt* 

papers  and  periodicals. 

Saddlenr  and  harness 

liasmitmng,  ooppersroitiiing  tuad 

sheet  iron  wonang , . 

Tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
AQ  other  industries 

Other  plAeeat. . . .'.  T. . . .'. 

Boxes,  wooden  packing. 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    batter    and    condensed 

milk,  factory  product 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 

acts 

(Fomitura,  faetcwy  product 

IJme  and>cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products.. . . 
Marble  and  stone  work 


Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Pnnting   and    pubushing, 
papen  and  periodicals.. . 

.Saddlery  and  harness 

upholstering  materials. . . . 

Vinegar  andcider. 

Wood,  turned  and  carved. . 
An  other  industries 


5 
5 
6 

4 
11 

S 
38 

117 

09 
8 

4 
3 

3 

8 
8 
4 
16 
8 

8 
8 

4 

8 

11 

228 

8 
12 

7 

8 

4 
28 

8 
8 
7 
41 
66 
8 

7 
6 
8 
6 

4 
28 


878.660 

9.980 

4.896 

90,000 

64,026 

16,100 
1,788,486 

1.202,299 

1,148,409 
11.600 
20.140 
71,946 

4,626 
2.242 
19.000 
8,066 
289.760 
6,862 

17.657 
3.240 

6,822 

31,048 

667.013 

4,266,639 

62,000 

664,763 

16,800 

10.841 

2,127 

88,814 

17,816 

108,2601 

1,478,269 

218,214 

84,286 
168.031 

28,700 
8,786 

20,440 

6,926 

6,630 

1.276,010l 


888,867 

6,096 

a.860 

98.476 

18,024 

6,666 
488,384 

264,614 

826,838 

2.208 

6.240 

80.300 

1.140 
100 
990 


87,831 
66 

4,027 
624 

3,039 

17.686 

123.642 

1.243.810 

16.680 

276,747 

3,014 

1,100 
1,200 
4,310 

4.620 
46.836 
468.749 
83,247 
30,634 
20,227 

6,102 
1,100 
9,160 
1,080 
2.810 
281,804 


Coat  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products, 
mdoding 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


820,407 

10,881 

6,682 

88.660 

19.106 

4,266 
1.206.110 

717.689 

661,148 

2.068 

19.780 

11,920 

8.264 

182 

8,979 

16.486 

165,706 

1.896 

1,940 
1,647 

o,V4o 

23,182 
416,268 

1,962,214 

86.437 

97,642 

6,699 

13,246 

4,084 

163.726 

6.101 

63,810 

600,076 

147,031 

46,969 

88,288 

2,660 
2,706 
9,926 
4,116 
2,326 
820,646 


897,182 
22,698 
17,691 

207,201 
69.248 

17,626 
2.218,606 

1,362.114 

1,217,668 

6,000 

86,486 

47,000 

6,600 
1,644 
6.842 
19,766 
266,629 
4.681 

12.418 
3,870 

11.660 

68.996 

727,687 

4,193,698 

66,604 

619,190 

16,806 

16,689 

6,888 

197,860 

17,080 

161,228 

1,289.688 

808,001 

140,168 

72,767 

16.484 
7.019 

24.000 

7,976 

8,762 

1,881,826 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


WASBSV  OOTTlffTY. 


286 
162 


86,610,160 
4,474,907 


938,986      2,008,712 


Olens  Fftlls* 

Glens  Falls  (excluding  hand        ^ 

^tnden)f..... ^  4.332.649 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products.            3  6 .  300 

Carriages  and  wagons 8  66,603 

Qothini^,  men's,  custom  work  and 

tepainng 8  30.850 

Qothmg,  women's,  dressmaking. .            4  1 ,419 

*AI1  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tExduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighboriiood  indostrics,  except  tailoring  and  diessmaking. 


81,803,766 
1,083.416 


2,284^ 
22.920 

8.903 
1,480 


82,800,432 
2,230,408 


13,904 
19.625 

22.228 
1,144 


86,718,068 
4,671,268 


4.133.869 
25,670 
65,699 

66.616 
6.860 


5<J2 


Nbvv  York  State  Department  op  Labor 


Table  Xlll.*4:outlnned. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


Not.  "f 
e^tab- 
Ush- 

meDts. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Cost  of 

materials 

UDed. 


Value  of 

product  a, 

mcludinfE 

ctistom  work 

and  repair- 

infr. 


WABBXS  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Glens  FallB— ConitniMd. 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  prod- 
uct  

Confectionery 

Furnishing  goodi),  men*p 

Limo  and  cement 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  hameee 

Tobacco,  dears  and  cigarettes 

All  other  industries 

Other  plaeest 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Leatlier,  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished   

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  newa* 
papers  and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tlnsmithing,  ooppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  worVing 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  industries 


3 

6 
4 

4 

3 

4 
10 
37 

81 
3 
9 

3 
30 

2 
7 

6 

3 

18 


S287,67e 

4,425 

368.908 

916,779 

72,908 

18,850 

27,973 

2,.541.855 

979,268 
11,250 
38,325 

42,100 
272.856 

18,725 
11.375 

22,250 

12,925 

549.463 


$266,559 

780 

155.114 

140.743 

24,475 

3, 121 

10,734 

301,873 

265,864 
3,125 
4,654 

16,175 
42,560 

2,878 
375 

2.300 

6.300 

189.997 


$342,932 

10,717 

199,678 

61,461 

14,726 

6.599 

18.447 

1.297,252 

548.952 

4.012 

60.194 

9,981 
153.295 

2.702 
5.980 

8.974 

15,489 

293.325 


$767,224 

16.854 

485.349 

292.426 

64.028 

16.255 

47.842 

2.289.037 

1.087.586 
10.965 
74.720 

34.200 
249.889 

11.765 
9.210 

8.845 

24.7S0 

668,262 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


WASUIMGTOIT  COITKTT. 

397  $8,949,513  $1,282,676  $4.011, 347i  $7,313,907 


Sandy  Hill* 

Sandy   Hill   (excluding   hand 

traaes)t 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

All  other  Industries 


hand 


WhltehaU* 

W  hit  ehall     (excluding 

trade*)t 

ClothiniE,  men'^p.  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wood . 
All  other  industries 


Other  placest 

Cheem,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Oothini^,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairmg 

Flouring  and  giiKt  mill  products. . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Lime  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials. . . . 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

Shirts..* ...; • 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithmg  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  dsars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  cider. 

AU  other  industries 


60 

21 

4 
17 

47 

28 

4 

•  5 

19 

181 

21 

6 
18 

4 
3 
31 
5 
4 
9 
5 

8 

6 

12 

4 

6 
6 

4 
29 


3.999.674 

3.386,190 

263.999 
3.122.191 

643.228 

612.806 

3.530 

15,900 

50?. 376 

4.168,647 

58,745 

8,830 

45.490 

187,076 

94,402 

120,901 

25,893 

14,485 

2,664.266 

6.776 

40.925 

123,275 

18.9(y 

52,721 

22,474 

11.620 

4,743 

667.119 


437,904 

301.080 

80,196 
220.884 

125.816 

118,209 

3,108 
16,720 
98,381 

696.207 

9.603 

3,700 

3,540 

53,211 

17,400 

17.183 

3.547 

4.095 

366,502 


10.797 

13.850 

1,399 

88,868 

3,160 

3,975 

274 

95,103 


1.663.816 

1.325.876 

115.760 
1.210.116 

320.424 

287.254 

5.110 

17,722 

264.422 

1,956,224 

162,796 

5,703 

127,439 

175,420 

20,671 

37.365 

3,245 

12.373 

1,135,820 

2,410 

6,365 

27.968 

8,652 

2.894 

4.031 

10.495 

1.229 

211.348 


2.974.025 

2.280.820 

270.766 
2.010.054 

596.971 

539.082 

12.190 

42.710 

484.182 

3.567.063 

185,221 

16,460 

154.283 

262,7iUI 

63.092 

77.854 

13.810 

25,063 

1,970,331 

5,880 

33,560 

77.616 

15.478 

114,942 

9,936 

23.856 

3,180 

514.741 


*  AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

tEbcduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  exeept  taQoring  and  dreesmaUnc 
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Table  XlIl.^-CoBltiived. 


ciTir:s,  TOWNS  and 

INDUSTRIE.*?. 


No.'  of 

li^h- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Coat  of 

materialii 

uaed. 


Value  of 
producia, 
including 
ovrtnm  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


WATUX  COITNTT. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Cayde* 

CIyd#  (excluding  hand  tradep)t 
Fniits   and    TegetaHlea,   canning 

and  preserving 

All  other  industries 

I^yons* 

Lyons  (excluding  hand 
tradeiMt 

Agricultural  implements 

CarHages  and  wagons 

Qothini^,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repainng 

Flouring  and  iri"t  mill  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodieals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning,  ooppersmithing  aad 
sheet  iron  wonnng 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

All  other  industries 

Newmrk* 

Newark      (excluding      hand 

trades)t 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repaiibg 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Printing  and  puhUHhing 

Saddlery  and  harness 

nnsmitJiing,  coppersmithing  and 

sheet  iron  worinng.^. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarpttes. .  • . 
All  other  industries. 

Other  places  f 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

(Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  factory  product 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Qottiing.  women's,  dresnnaking. . 

Cooperage,  i 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 

Fonradry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts  

Fruits  and  Tegetables,  canning 
and  preserving 

TJme  and  cement 

Lumber  and  timber  products. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
cluding sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 

Oil,  essentia) 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlers*  and  harness 

Tlnsmittiing,  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  ana  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  cider 

All  other  industries 

*  AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 
tExduding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neighborhood 

88 


660 

$3,765,700 

46 
27 

533.305 
509,680 

3 
24 

74,026 
435,654 

80 

713.840 

55 
8 
3 

677,265 
19.964 
26.200 

4 
3 

16.200 
49.000 

3 
4 

28,500 
a, 750 

8 

6 

26 

5,300 

17.785 

510.666 

77 

555.382 

54 
8 

510.917 
11.250 

3 
3 
3 
3 

29,075 

37,900 

27.100 

5.450 

5 

9 

25 

96.148 

21,214 

282.780 

361 
3 
5 

1.840,449 

9,625 

11,900 

11 

46,508 

3 

6 

11 

23 

2,973 

2,085 

14,860 

189,225 

9 

144.073 

182 

3 

27 

159.67? 

14,261 

167,568 

4 
3 
3 
7 

12,250 

14,450 

1.680 

8.525 

10 
10 

34,550 
11.620 

9 

4 

5 

23 

16.730 

25,548 

3.554 

948.791 

97,658 
02,864 

8,941 
83.923 

119.395 

107.460 
2.870 
7,594 

5,250 
2.300 

3,950 
350 

2,242 

8,691 

74.213 

128.898 

107.198 

2.740 

4,940 
2,385 
6,290 
1.000 

21,860 
11,605 
56,378 


1,625 

2.330 

863 


8,488 
1,484 

4,763 

7,689 

495 

116.655 


352 
333 

22 
311 

546 

512 
5 
5 

8 
82 

4 
8 

4 

13 

886 

517 

448 

1 

8 

67 

5 

1 

82 

12 

268 


318,353 
2,180 
1.968 

1,348 

13 

2 

6,774 

113 

1.492 

2,243 

4,983 

10,323 

3 

2 

11 

314 

41,999 

37 

73.259 

2,295 

26,445 

318 

4 
89 

21 
13 


4 
6 

9 
10 

367 


998 
450 

437 
013 

390 

183 
145 
179 

170 
285 

093 
425 

450 
401 
085 

257 

779 
930 

900 
949 
553 
720 

552 
104 
071 

068 
074 
647 

311 

0.54 
989 
925 

740 

^19 

832 
635 
611 

186 

885 

79 

264 

872 
382 

181 

144 

791 

,047 


557,169 
516,869 

45,795 
471 ,074 

881.939 

812.950 
16.867 
21.159 

17,950 
92.670 

21,750 
6,956 

7,410 

35,870 

592,827 

900,974 

788,066 
7.805 

19,750 

79,290 

20.400 

4,600 

142,860 

39,722 

473,639 

2,185.909 

20.195 

7,040 

139,577 

•  7.669 

8,957 

21,860 

384.448 

107,471 

470,253 

11.577 

167,282 

27,069 

19.500 

2.240 

8,080 

27,169 
13,030 

20,798 

29.480 

3.021 

689.103 


industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 
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VftM«  XlIU-4)*atlm«e«. 


CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


Uali. 
moiita. 


ObpluL 


Wi 


Ooftof 

Tlliitlfllll 


Value  or 

prodiMtfl* 

indadliic 

eufltomwotk 

Aiidivpali^ 

Inc. 


OOUVTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL*. 


lf«w  ftoeli€a«* 

N«w  RoohflUa  (oxrtudfag  hasd 

tnuiM)t 

Boltilnc.... 

Braad  and  otbar  bakary  prodvets 
CUiihinB,  men'a,  ouatom  work  aad 

P'vnainDC.  »••. 

Ctotmiic,  women'a,  draaamakSnc. 

ConlaotloDanr ■••• 

Fbotocraphy 

Piinttnc  and   pubUahinc,   nawa- 

papera  and  panodloala 

fiaddleiT  and  naraaaa 

AU  oUwrindnatiiea 


Ofttnliis* 

Oaiiidnc      (euliidfaig      hand 

iradaaH 

Bread  and  oiiiar  bakery  produeta 

OarriasM  and  wacooa 

Oothlnc.  man'a»  eaatom  work  and 

^  teoainnc 

CtoiUnc.  woDMn'a,  dwiennaklng. . 

Ooofeotlonery 

Foundry  and  ma^thfaie  ahop  prod- 


1.411 
181 

M 

4 
6 


PrinUns  and   pnbBifalnc.   newa- 

papera  and  penodleab. 
Saddlery  and  nameei , 


Tinandtiiinc.  eopperamlthinc 

abeet  iron  working 

All  other  indiiatries 


and 


hand 


PeekskUl* 

Feekskin     (exduding 

tradea)t 

Bottling. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

•Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

8otmng(  women's,  dres8m»king. . 
othing,  women's,  factory  prod- 
uct   

-Confentionm 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
uetK 

Lumber,  planing  mQl  produetSi  In 
eluding  sash,  doon  and  blfaida. 

3lineral  and  sod*  waten. 

Photography 

I'rintSng   and   publishing,   news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  hameas 

Tobacco,  eigan  and  dgarattes 

AUKtherindiiatriea 


$80,188,643 

8.887,289 

8,820,786 
85.000 
81.876 


11 

7 
8 
8 

4 

8 

20 

187 

89 
8 
3 

6 

18 

3 


8 
8 

5 
21 

163 

82 
3 
6 

5 
13 

8 
6 


8 
8 


8 

8 

8 

82 

79 

44 

3 
6 

6 

3 

28J 


88.198.768 

467.668 

201,680 

8.704 

21,482 


12.698 

11,977 

8,060 

8,830 

28,616 

61,460 

8,378,046 

1.867,816 

1,230,483 
11,243 
17,226 

6,673 
12,689 
11,624 

290,060 

19,800 
8,076 

16,819 
842,986 

1.712,886 

1.672,881 

U^ 

18,976 
18.807 

211,028 
10.960 


787,008 

81,800 
6.060 
9,142 

24.640 

7,674 

50,814 

868.621 

8.024.814 

9.967,449 

4,466 

25,676 

6,862 
2.375 


2,612 
6.264 
6.472 


819,799,793 


Port  Chester* 

Port  Chester  (excluding  hand 

tradee)t 

Bottling 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Clothini^,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repainnir 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

All  other  industries 261     2,920, 182 

*AU  industries,  including  the  hand  trades. 

t  Excluding  all  the  19  hand  trades  or  neii^borhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  dressmakiag. 


6.882 

18.900 

186.614 

446,288 

868.197 
4,384 
4,720 

8,029 
2.062 
1,320 

109,409 


5,281 
1,112 

4,663 
912,887 

761,888 

666,598 

1.694 

10.416 

14,500 
7.464 

180,143 
1,626 

815.882 

15,471 

718 

1,000 

8,840 

1,800 

82,189 

116,406 

646,202 

686,355 

2.060 

10,768 

4,000 

1,200 

668.337 


448,600 
27,896 
67.661 

4,209 

10,170 

12,864 

981 

2,868 

21.796 

295,607 

884,042 

728,588 

16,678 

7,026 

9,168 

20,610 

6,935 


180,884 

2.788 
2.768 

6,401 
476,470 


887,688,087 

1,811,882 

066.824 

42,890 

116,287 


17,810 

29,166 

29.691 

4,810 

18.060 

69.269 

689,422 

9,068,488 

1,718,048 
84,176 
16,884 

95.969 
89,177 
11,401 

489;498 

^   19,897 
6.000 

16;  168 
l;112,688 


1,094.289  9,889,870 


881.867 

9,696 

46,973 

18,462 
81,486 

267,974 
6,896 

907,601 

28,649 
1,794 
4,680 

6,884 

3,974 

81,713 

991,966 

9,700,829 

9,619,094 
12,150 
88,899 

5,430 

2.227 

2,660,388 


i;u«t< 

17,160 
86,998 

46.488 

46.097 

480.962 
14,940 

710,977 

47.019 

7,116 

11,471 

96.850 

7,491 
05,686 

488.6)8 

8,840,789 

8.688,819 
19,678 
64,600 

16,890 

7.300 

3,546.054 
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TAble  XlUd— Conttaued. 


CITIEa  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 


mentt. 


C^>itAl. 


W 


Cost  of 
nuiterial*' 

UMd. 


Value  of 

Erodaets, 
kduding 
ooMom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


WB8TCEE8TBB  OOUKTY— OontinaecL 


TariTtowii* 

Tnrrytown   (excJudinc  hand 

trade9)t 

Qcilhina,  men'a,  ouatom  work  and 

npainng 

Clothinff,  women'a,  drMamaking.  . 

Confectioneiy 

AJQ  other  indoittiM 


Awidnci,  tenta  and  aalla 

Blojele  and  tikgrcle  lepaiilns 

Blaekmbhint  Mid  whealwriglii- 
inc 

Boota  and  ahoea,  em^tcm  work  and 
repairing 

Bottling 

Bread  end  other  bakery  prodneta. 

Carpentering. 

Cloihing.  men'a,  euntom  worik  and 
lepairing 

Clothing,  wamea'a,  dreaamaklng. . 

Ooafeouonerjr 

Eleetiioal  conatraetion  and  repainr 

Foondiy  and  maehine  ahop  prod- 
neta   

Fumitiire,  oahinet  making,  repair- 
ing and  upholstering 

Lock  and  gunamitliing 

LooUng-gLaaa  and  picture  f ramea . 

Marble  and  atone  work 

Maaonry,  hriek  and  atone 

lIOHnery,  euatom  woik 

Minend  and  aoda  waten 

Painting,  houae,  dgn.  etc 

Patent  medioinea  ana  eompounda. 

Photography. 

Pieklea.  pieaenrea  and  aaueea 

Plumbing,  gaa  and  ateam  fitting. . 

Printing  and  pubiiahing,  book  and 
job 

Printing  and  publiahing,  newa- 
papen  and  periodicala. 

Roofing  and  roofing  materlab. . . . 

Baddlerv  and  hameaa 

Unamitiiing,  oopneramitidng  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tpbaeoo,  dgan  and  dgarettea. . . . 

Watch,  dock  and  Jewelry  repair* 
ing , 

AO  other  induatrlea 


InV 


77 

87 

4 

5 

4 

24 

887 
8 
8 

28 

48 
4 

17 
24 

27 

11 

8 

8 

12 

9 
4 
8 
8 
8 

10 
6 

14 
4 
7 
4 

28 


6 
8 


12 
17 

11 

40 


Other  vUectt 

Boots  and  ahoea,  factory  product. . 

BottHttg 

Bread  and  ether  bakery  produeta. 

Brick  and  tile 

Garriagea  and  wagona 

dothiag.  men's,  euatom  work  and 
rapaiimg 

Qotning,  women'a,  draaamaking. . 

Flouring  and  grist  ndll  produeta . . 

Foundry  and  machine  ahop  prod- 
ueta   

Kaolin  and  ot.her  earth  nindin, 

Leather,  tanned,  ourriea  and 
iflhed , 

Lime  and  cement. 

*A1I  induatries,  induding  the  hand  tradea. 

tExdnding  all  the  18  hand  tradea  or  ndghburiiood  faiduatriea,  except  tailoring 


281 
4 

12 

19 

11 

9 

11 

7 
11 

8 
8 

8 
8 


8487,707 

815,795 

8,580 

1,421 

5.945 

804,889 

18,097.205 

10,250 

5,175 

57,150 

10,532 

17,815 

88,775 

195,511 

17,805 

28,960 

22,850 

7.450 

1,012,892 

20,455 

2,010 

2,060 

40,100 

110,722 

10,343 

44,400 

85,775 

174,407 

9,925 

14,800 

110,800 

10.080 

128,450 

48,000 

7,800 

40,515 
18,240 

18,865 
10,775,123 


8,826.776 

20,850 

-  32,840 

90,897 

895,301 

.  101.7801 

8.181 

7.826 

89.575 

418,000 
44.500 

^54.500 
201.983 


8207,458 

88,118 

6,012 

8,288 

860 

78,478 

8,888,892 
8.855 
4,862 

29,974 

4,641 

1,916 

42,679 

187,666 

22,570 

15,980 

18.208 

9.060 

852,114 

9.835 
594 

1,540 

28,844 

154,801 

3,422 
17,592 
66,287 
80,711 

8,501 

8,450 
78,634 

4.482 

22.423 

10.160 

2,866 

89,069 
7,722 

8,810 
2.760,404 


1,859.889 

11,795 

5,460 

48,554 

222.018 

81.787 

8,716 
2,882 
1,716 

166,772 
7.952 

27,493 
41,333 


8327 

136 

10 

13 

5 

107 

10,555 
12 

4 

29 

15 

18 

142 

218 

42 
48 

81 
13 


.008 

,481 

,254 
,471 
.082 
.724 

.218 
,276 
,874 

,882 

,218 


,726 
,915 

.848 
,585 
,822 
.851 


798.207 


10 

1 

2 

25 

288 

21 

84 

36 

221 

5 

13 

195 


,104 
,205 
.402 
.332 
,222 
.644 
,407 
,512 
,653 
,926 
.088 
,880 


3,487 


14 
14 
10 

81 
14 

5 
8«266 


S.729 
19 
81 

103 
61 
72 

19 

9 
50 

439 


99 
71 


,106 
,735 
,669 

,421 

,990 

,o4n 

.643 

,952 
,032 
,608 
.698 
.825 
,945 

,827 
,872 
,102 

,509 
,690 

,592 
,066 


8719,020 

301,622 

23,784 

21.849 

10,489 

246.070 

19,580,824 
25,851 
16,950 

100,477 

46,982 

28,684 

251,996 

454.351 

98,918 
81,fMO 
78.86? 
83.500 

1,381.908 

80,465 

4.810 

7,330 

72.200 

517,618 
39.417 
68.442 

129.998 

744,784 
21,500 
25.260 

862.974 

14.500 

108,172 
40.350 
20.84O 

117,588 
89.014 

20,124 
14,605.074 

5,726. 32S 

82.425 

49v74l 

198.848 

391.764 

213,575 

36,752 
18.067 
67,109 

692.981 
79.350 

155,762 
167,796 


and  draaamaking. 
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Table  XUl.— ConttnueA. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
estab- 
tish- 

meat  a. 


Capital. 


Wage*. 


Cost  of 

materifib 

uaed. 


Value  of 

products, 

lodudiiiff 

custom  w»rk 

and  repair- 

iinr. 


WB8TGHESTEB  COTTNTY— Concluded. 


Other  places — ConHntud. 

Lumber  and  timber  products..  .^. . 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  in- 
eluding  sash,  doors  and  blinds. . 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monxmients  and  tombstones. 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 
Job 

Printing  and  publishing,  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tinsmitning.  coppersmithing  and 
sheet  iron  working 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 

Vinegar  and  cider 

AH  other  industries 


10 

844.015 

$23,459 

$60,423 

$115,636 

7 
4 

10 
5 

300.493 

76,685 

45.075 

6.300 

94.006 

13,743 

12.207 

728 

202,903 

21,215 

17,942 

4.766 

373.5.30 
69.855 
45.800 
10.403 

4 

270,7.53 

127.289 

56.522 

246.830 

16 
10 

413,572 
11.725 

97.730 
2.014 

219,351 
5,002 

633.710 
15.990 

15 

10 

8 

34 

248.793 

18.701 

30,776 

2.444.316 

•  47,921 
2,820 
3,480 

818.050 

108,041 

6.955 

5.128 

1.010.238 

257,787 

18.647 

14.286 

1.819.748 

COUNTY  TOTAL* 


WYOHINa  COUNTY. 

340  $5,838,061   $687,701  $2,054,616  $3,759,882 


Warsaw* 

Warsaw      (excluding 


hand 


trades)t** 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Qothixig.  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

SadcQery  and  harness 

SaH 

All  other  industries 

Other  plaeest  > 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,    butter    and    eondensed 

milk,  faotonr  produet 

Qotbing^  menX  custom  work  and 

repairmg 

Cooperage • 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Fruits   and   TegetaUes,    oanning 

and  Drsserriog 

Lumber  and  timoer  products 


Marble  and  stone  work 

Photography 

Printing   and   pubHsfaIng, 

papers  aod  periodicals 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt 

TlnsmitUng,  eopparamithing  and 

'  ^sheet  iron  woxUng 

Tobacco,  dears  aod  eigarettss. . . . 

Vinegar  and  dder. 

An  other  industries 


31 
3 

3 

3 

5 

17 

212 
9 

51 

7 

3 

31 

4 

27 

4 

6 

10 

18 

8 

18 
3 
3 

25I 


3,271,076 
14.800 

6.750 

2.435 

8.049.946 

197,145 

2.486.175 
14.705 

141,633 

7,025 

9,070 

204,871 

5.300 
134.207 
180.206 

4,885 

30,050 

18.305 

081.687 

20.335 

5.465 

1.035 

770.656 


■127.386 
3.400 

1.865 

1.060 

80.714 

40.357 

530,741 
3.035 

30.473 

6.710 
2.441 
0.815 

6.515 

20.711 

88,706 

A36 

7,867 

1.880 

100.031 

4,828 

1,840 

880 

205,120 


285,727 
12,771 

2,408 

2.864 

183.154 

84.440 

1,722,5.53 
6.806 

625,718 

10.108 

6.817 

208.028 

16.517 

88.002 

8.347 

1.882 

4.358 

7,066 

811.470 

11.021 

8.553 

1,808 

474.663 


601.030 
26,020 

7,246 

6.276 

870.468 

183,180 

'8.017,801 
18.003 

612,106 

28.5is0 

14.650 

864.027 

26.388 

102,718 

78,709 

6.01s 

24,477 

16,210 

700.080 

26,800 

8.446 

2.470 

080.062 


YATB8  COTTNTY. 


COUNTY  TOTAL* 


Penn  Tan* 

Penn  Yan  (exdudlag  band 

trades)t 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  woHc  and 

repairing 

Hardware 

Liquors,  vinous 


168 
84 
63 


$1,844,148 
822.142 
778,781 


$201,642 
120,880 
104,087 


$862,771 
642.896 
506.076 


$1,416,432 
016,642 
826,lM 


4  0.200  8.807  4.830 

8  6.060  808  1.018 

100.888  10,037  64,864 

*  All  industries,  induding  the  hand  trades. 

tExduding  all  the  10  hand  trades  or  neighborhood  industries,  except  tailoring  and  drassmaUng. 


14.216 

4,086 

118,434 
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Table  XlIl«^-CoBeliided. 


CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 
INOrSTRIFa 


No.  of 


nontt. 


Capital. 


WacM. 


Cotiof 

materials 
ufed, 


Value  of 
produets, 
ukdudins 
cuetom  «  urk 
and  repair- 
ing. 


TAXES  COTTKTY— Concluded. 


Penn  Tan — ConOnm/td, 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Prmtmg   and   pubuehing,   newe- 

papers  and  periodioale. 

Saddlery  and  hameM 

Tobaceo,  dears  and  eiffuettes. . . . 
All  other  indiietriee 

Other  plaeee  t 

Baaketa,  and  rattan  and  willow 

ware 

Cooperage 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. . 
Fruits   and    vegetables,    canning 

and  preserving 

Lumber  and  timner  produrts 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  oth^induatriea 


8 

3 

ft 

8 

22 

44 

8 

6 

10 

6 
0 
3 
8 


$146,650 

43.200 

9,336 

7.600 

866,068 

396,614 

20.810 

7.846 

89.766 

4.500 
99,406 
8.687 
171,1011 


819.818 

4.730 

2,267 

4.633 

66,947 

68,227 

0.333 
8.300 
7.940 

4.897 
26.876 


16,881 


8100,163 

3.040 

3.669 

6.321 

331.186 

312,618 

8.396 

6.668 

173.936 

17,006 

64.022 

1.436 

61.267 


$166,463 

17.60G 

9.236 

17,216 

492.988 

472.868 

21,684 

11.810 

206.914 

29,881 

101,240 

3.000 

97.884 
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TABLE  ZIV.—  DISTBIBimOir  OF  CEBTADr 

KTo  avoid  discloMng  opermtioM  of  indiridual  egtablkhmeDts  no  particulari  other  than  number 
•mailer  than  count  lee  that  are  apecified  are  the  86  cities  andlrfllagea  which  appear  inYatileplL. 
without  speoifyiDg  any  place,  it  i«  to  be  underetood  aa  referring  to  '  'other  plaieea"  than  the  86* 
cultural  implementa;  boots  and  shoee,  factory  product ;  carriagee  and  wagona ;  ears  and  general 
milk,  factory  product;  chemical  proAieta  (combined);  flouring  and  gntt  milgproducta;  iron 
finiahco:  lumber  and'timber  products;  paper  andlwood  pulp ;  printing  and  publishing  (ne^ 


[LOGALmr. 


CepitaL 


I 


I 

X 

I 


Balabibd  Em- 

FLOTRXe. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salaries. 


Nlri 


10TAI«« 


num- 
ber. 


AOSICULTUSAZ» 


TheSUU. 


2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

80 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

61 

62* 


Albany  ooaity 

Albany 

Ck>hoes 

Qreen  Island 

Ot  her  places.  2.  •... 
Allegany  oounsy:      # 

WeKviUe 

Broome  county: 

Binghamton 

Other  places 

Cattaraugus  county . . 

Olean 

Other  places 

Cayuga  eounty 

Auburn 

Other  places 

Chautaaoua  county: 

Jamestown 

Chemung  county: 

Elmira 

Cbnton  county 

Columbia  county. . . . 
Dutchess  county: 

Poughkeepsie 

Erie  county 

Buffalo 

Other  places 

Genesee  county 

Batavia 

Leroy 

Other  places 

livingstoD  county . . . 

Dansville 

Mount  Holly 

Other  places 

Madison  county: 

Canastota 

Other  places 

Monroe  county 

Brockport 

Other  places 

Montgomery  county.. 
New  York  county.. . . 
Niagara  county 

inagaraFalis 

Other  places 

Oneida  eounty 

Utiea 

Other  places 

Onondaga  county: 

Syracuse 


87 

8 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 
8 


$20>116.062 

8800,822 
180,600 


i 

1 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 


2 

4 
1 
8 

4 
8 


6.126.441 

6,064.041 

40.600 


1,408.066 


2,888,182 


172.664 


12,000 


416,100 


1.087.308 


80 

6 
8 


660 

10 


8 


118 

HI 

2 


8 


8676,000 


810 


.100 


20 
70 
66 

4 
117 
108 

0 


16 
2 
8 
6 

18 
6 


1 

4 
4 
4 


6 


87 

34 

8 

66 


110,706 

110.106 

600 


5,6611  $2.707,96» 


48 

4 
4 
4 


78.082 


00.066 


18,886 


1.676 

1.661 

24 


(1) 


27,702 


26 

20 

6 

271 

186 

86 

881 


826 


!&i 


776.101 

767,S4» 

8,80(» 


1 

68 

8 

6 

861 
472 
468 

'287*.666 

0 
600 
676 

'm'ioi 

23 

1 

68 
10 

27.07t 

20 

14 

48 

22 

2 

1 

776 

1 

86 

3 

12.080 


110,068 


(1)  Omitted  to  aroid  discloning  operatioiie 
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XEADDTO  nrDUSTBIES  DT  BEW  TOBK 

■of  employoM  an  given  for  lets  than  three  eetabliahmenta.  The  only  poUtkal  siMhrlrioaa 
Outside  of  those  oenten  are  eomUned  under  "Other  plaees."  If  a  total  is  fiTen  for  a  econtv 
The  following  14  industries  are  ineluded  in  this  table,aiTangsd  in  alphabetieal  order:— Agri- 
shop  eonstraotion  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  eompaaiee;  olieese,  butter  and  ooadaneed 
andIsteelI(blaatlfomaoee,'roUing  mills,' foige^and  bloometiss);UatttlMr.  tanned,  eurried  and 
papers  and  peilodieab);  slaughtering  and  meat  paoldng;  textilae  (eombined). 


OF  WlGB-EiLBNBM  AHD  TOTAIi    WaQWB. 


16 


ber. 


woMBir,  16 


num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


VMi»aBl6 


Arv 


num- 
ber. 


Oontraet 
woric. 


Cost  of  mar 
teriabused. 


Prodnete, 
inelnding 
oustom 
work  and 
rspaPring. 


pe; 


heplbiobntcl 


5.622 

82.700.620 

34 

86.022 

5 

8627 

86.787 

84.824.871 

810,637.264 

T& 

t26,60(i 

•^8110 

$44,828 
81,617 

8112 .06J 

64 

76.04C 

f 

1,561 
1.5g 

772.681 

763,681 

8,860 

14 
14 

8.661 
8,661 

100 

1,198,624 

1,188,176 

10.448 

2,871.616 

«.888.101 

88.436 

100 

•  • 

• 

472 

257.666 

»6 

430,260 

*"*87ii4id 

688 

858  842 

10 

3,861 

1 

100 

600,862 

^'i.'iii.'TOS 

58 

27,078 

s.floe 

66.474 

127.467 

•  •  ••  .•■*  •■ 

i 

620 

1 

160 

1.768 

4.032 

26 

12.080 

34.600 

63;476 

« 

•  •  •  • 

271 

110,068 

243,160 

495.600 

•  •t««*«»«> 

3 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
33 
38 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 


80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
36 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 


of  indivldnal  establishm  ents 


600 
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Table  XIV^IMatrlbntloa  of  Ortela  Ij^mMUkm 


£ 


C 

M 
C 

'S 


Capital. 


e 

«  (3 

^  r 

a 

o 


Salabiko  Em- 
plot  EE8. 


I 


Avrraoe  Nun 


TOTAI.. 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


Salaries. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


AQBICTTIiTXr&AIi 


53  Ontario  ooiinty 

54  Canandaigua 

55  Other  places 

56  Orleans  county 

57  '  Otseso  county 

58  Rensselaer  county . . . 

59  Hoosick  Falls 

60i       Other  places   

61  St.  Lawrence  county . 

62  Saratoga  county 

63  Schenectady  county.. 

64  Schenectady 

65  Schoharie  county... . 

66  Steuben  county 

67  SufTolk  county 

68  Sullivan  county 

69  Tioga  county 

70  Tompkins  county. . . . 

71  Wasnin^on  county.. 

72  Wasme  county 

73  Lyons 

74  Other  places 

75  Wyoming  county .... 


5 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
3 
£ 
1 


•943.697 

1 

65 

4 
61 

$48,966 

• 

3 
45 
44 

1 

•  ■  ■   •  • 

18 

18 

3 

•  82.675 

3 

I.IOO 

4 

8 
35 

568.978 

6 

(1) 

35 

185 
10 

86.925 

175 

7 

36 

833 

825 

8 

13 

8 

106 

106 

24 

4 

11,176 

1 

1 

4 

8 

38 

144 

7 

66.453 

137 

3 

OfHV 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

8^ 

8» 

90 

91> 

92 

93 

94 

9.'V 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 


TheBtaffe. 


Alban}'  county: 

Albany  

Broome  county 

Binghamton 

Lestershire 

Cayuga  county: 

Auburn 

Chautauqua  county: 

Jamestown 

Chemung  county 

Elmim 

Ot  her  places 

Dutchesff  county: 

Poughkeepsie 

Erie  county 

Buffalo 

Other  places 

Fulton  county 

Genesee  county 

Batavia 

Other  places 

Herkimer  county . . . . 

King(>  county 

tivincPton  county: 

Dansville 

Monroe  county 

Brockport 

Rochester 

Montgomery  county.. 

Nassau  county 

New  York  coimty. . . . 
Oneida  county: 

l?tica 

Ot  her  places 


223 


2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

18 
17 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
44 

2 
61 

1 
60 

1 

1 
55 

1 
1 


$11,983,239 


$1,221,706 


264 


656.641 


19 


37.250 


2.708.740 
'3.148.389 


1.446.241 


6 


59 
67 


74 


1.076 


3 
45 

4 
41 

16 

34 

22 

21 

1 

11 
71 
69 
2 
12 
10 
10 


BOOTS  AND  8E0BS, 


$1,018,153 


3 
195 

4 

412 

17 

395 

2 


136 

3 
9 


15.796 


$24,546 


59.313 


204,950 
,383;  760 


121.977 


$6,138,658 


$596,009 


.  ..47 
1.624 
40 
1.584 

973 

291 

259 

223 

36 


189 . 

728  193.655 

726 

3 

131 

110            25,085 
109, 

l\ 

12 

3.494      1.519.228 


51 


4,697      1,729.013 

212 

4.485, 

28 •... 

121 

1,936  917.351 


49! 

73. 


(1 )  Omitted  to  avoid  disclosing  operations 
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Indttatrtea  in  Neir  York— Con  ttave^l* 


B«R   OF   WA0E-EaRNER8   AND  ToTAL  WaOE8. 


MBN,    16    YEARS 

AND  OVBR. 


Atoi^ 


num- 
ber. 


IWaces. 


WOMEN,  16  TKABA 
AND   OYBB. 


Aver^ 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wftges. 


CBII.DREN, 

UNDER  16 

TBARCl. 


Aver- 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


CoQtraet 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
teriiJ  used. 


Products, 
tnoludin^ 
custom 
work  and 
repuring. 


^ 

M 


IIEPI1BJEENT&— Continued. 


185 

$86,925 



$179,908 

$566,161 

•  •• 

' 

24 

ii,i76 

23.350 

41.952 

•••"••••"* 

143 

66.296 

•  •  •  • 

1 

$157 

127,916 

329, 5OJ 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 


TACTOBT  PBODUCT. 


9.754|$4,465,363 

5.483 

$1,584,992 

559 

$88,298' 

$100,111 

$15,611,386 

$25,585,631 

1 

1.104 

$447,547 

470 

• .  •   .... 
$136,462 

50 

$12,000 

$2,667,816 

$3,453,677 

,,,, 

'"432 

"*i6d;967 

260 

38.106 

36 

4.580 

574,896 

896.216 

, 

54 

15.810 

56 

9,275 

94,770 

157.560 

*2i328 

1,160,691 

i;692 

347,432 

74 

11.105 

4,240 

8.213,911 

5,733,432 

2,565 

1,141.463 

1,886 

647 .3ov 

S74 

40,191 

37,108 

4.263.829 

7.311,126 



1.368 

712.200 

537 

200.456 

31 

4,695 

55,917 

1.868.814 

3.391,063 

■ 

•   •■   .«...*.... 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

«3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 


of  individual  establishments. 


Net  Yokk  State  Dbfaktubnt  or  Labor 


T>bl*  XIV'-JMatrlbniUtB  at  Cartala  I.as«lMK 


_ 

LOCALITY. 

i 

Cmitsl. 

1 

1| 

ATntAO.  NUM 

i 
i 

1 

nOTIM. 

toru. 

•&■ 

8id«ilM. 

Aver- 

■ST 

Wwi. 

•  Fk£. 


OKlnlu 

OtbuplMM.. 


soon  AKD  SBOBIr 


1 

M81,S8a 

4 

.„ 

•M,4ae 

^ 

i 

Mils? 

: 

4 
0 

■s 

0 

!:ii 

■• 

(1) 

Albur  aounly . . 
Albur 

CobOM 

OreB  laUnd. . 
WaMrvUet.... 


LUuHr  ooont]'.  ■ 

Wdlxrill* 

OHnridaoM... 


Chemanc  oouotT  ^ 


Plattiburg 

OthwplhoM 


'  16S'       Othar  pUoM.  . 


tU.U1.20T 

1,000 

48S 

uao,ssi 

..Ml 

t3  8easo» 

*2TB,811 
33G,a2G 

S4 

an 

'       8 

-■?:a 

1 

s 

if 

■SiS 

1 

20, MS 

,n:SS 

1! 

■ii 

i: 

!!:!!•. 

T 

(1) 

iS:t2: 

S 

1 

ig.9s2 

12 

'S 
! 

;i 

10  m 

r.iii 

0 

4 

■is: 

'i 

i  ''iSiSS 

s 

a 

«.ffl 

fISSi 

CD  Omittad  to  iTold 
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I»diuitvlc«  In  Ne-vr  Yovlc—Continued. 


BBB  or  Waojb-Eabnkiw  and  Total  Waobs. 


Mwr,   16   TAUUI 
AliD  OYBB. 


Waoat. 


b«r. 


WOVm,  16  TSAB* 
AMD  OTBB. 


Arer- 


num- 
ber. 


WftgM. 


OHIIiDZUUf, 
UNDBB  16 


Ayw^ 

ace 
num- 
ber. 


WacM. 


Coniraot 
woi^. 


Cost  of  mar 
terials  used. 


Products, 
inoluding 
oustom 
woric  and 
repairiuc. 


VAOSOBY  PSODUCT.— Continued. 


810 

8187,260 

140 

830.278 

10 

82.020 

/. . . 

8470,488 

8804.762 

140 

64.853 
87.028 

70 
37 
83 

22,477 

12.814 

0.663 

10 
6 

4 

2,608 

1,856 

652 

■286;8i4 
114,661 
116.233 

838.427 
176.197 
157,230 

70    26l425 

» 

280 

100,460 

60 

13,551 

847,410 

514.871 

•  •  ^  ••••••• 

lit 

112 
118 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
110 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 


AmD -WAGONS. 


6,008 

83,870,282 

880.539 
61,283 

58 

816.038 

15 

83.670 

838,067 
851 

85,174.662 

870.276 
68.366 

813.068.385 

187 

8226,380 
168.975 

08 

14 

6,867 

12.511 

7,186 

6,325 

117,106 

88,251 

28,045 

26,822 

0.882 

16.060 

6,806 

10,064 

284,051 

166,820 

68,122 

67,177 

23,156 

46,481 

21.381 

25.100 

436,227 

818,511 

122,716 

123,066 

27 

1 

875 

12 
12 

15 

12 

1 
7 
6 

1 

875 
1,504 
1,304 

200 

358 

825 

75 

750 

187 

66 

48 

1 

185 

5 

2,350 
8,060 

4,070 
7,206 

12,882 
48.186 

10 

8,480 

10 

10.350 

7.846 

28,177 

0 

1,400 

11,420 
8,046 

1,074 

13.453 
14.688 

7,302 

41,320 
84,602 

35 

10 

1 

150 

12 

6,001 

661 

4,480 

4.650 

■ 

200 
200 

sioio 

1.125 
6.885 
5.487 

24.823 

5.038 

10,785 

15,536 

2 

10 

9 

65 

466 

810,001 
151,630 

14 
18 

5.850 
4.850 

0 

l»! 

456.404 
858,781 

1.027.564 
684,290 

306 

■M  •  •  •  • 

:;:!!:;:::  :::::i 

128 

120 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
138 
188 
140 
141 
142 
148 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
166 
167 
158 
150 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
168 


iajivldail  establish  meats. 


604  New  Yoek  State  Department  op  Labor 

Tnkle  XIV'-DlatrlbBtloa  At  OcrtalB  I 


1 

1 

Atebaob  Num 

1 

LOCALITY. 

'1 

Capital. 

H 

TCTAI. 

i 

Num- 
ber. 

flJ«M.. 

Arer- 

'B: 

w.»» 

Rocbsner 

Other  plaM> 

HontffoDHTy  ooonty. 


218,  Niagara  oounty.i 
210        Lookpoil..    .. 

220\       Niaeare  Falla. 

221        North  Tona^'^iida. 
Other  pli 


22.11  GDuaaoc 


cABBiAaas  Aim 


•iS:S 

a 

11 

] 

Sll  96S 
3.460 

'i 
1 

"dx 

g:ISS 

1.463,3Se 
1,387.426 

ei 

M 

IS 

!1:§I8 

38,072 
2«.725 

,1 

800 

■S;S88 

18 

8 

! 
1 

i 

32 

•I 

465 
9 

1 

i 

627 

8,m6 

7 

iM 

15,806 

14 

7.410 

S.075 

3 

19 

ii.isi 

24,026 

1,269, u: 
leslsis 

1 

( 
1( 

69 
69 

671641 

■      14 

13,820 

J 
6( 

sslm 

.69,600 

11 

4.198 

24.149 

1,470,321 

» 

83,659 

S17.3M 

1.318,070 

13 

< 

75,559 

461 

"s 

ic 

J 

i 

2S4,D4S 

31,960 
2.40< 
IS.  100 

I6t 

1 

'426 

"lilS 

Gi3,eno 

494,932 

'J:SS 

i 

21 

1 

M 

li 
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Induatrlea  In  Nevr  Yovlc^CoBtlnued. 


B£R   OF   WaOE-£aRNER8    AND   ToTAL  WaOBS. 

Contract 
work. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials  U9ed. 

Produots, 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairinfr. 

MEN,     16    TEARS 
AND   OVER. 

WOMEN,  16  TBAB8 
AND  OVER. 

CHIU>REN. 

UNDER  16 

TBAR0. 

• 

1 

Avei^ 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 

•num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

c 

C 

c 
c 

WAGONS— Continued. 


118         t4R.ft.S8 

2 

$758 

$119,488 
32.058 

$245,677 
107,205 

62 

33.100 

29 

19,060 

6.035 

268,139 

254.960 

11.807 

11,381 

400,221 

375.195 

49.g50 

33.305 

1,090.224 

1,021.194 

13 

485 
455 

1 
1 

$300 
300 

2 

321 

930 
905 

1       '               "               '  ' 

13 

6,805 
4.900 

'i6,6i4  '           25.337 

10 

5,559 

22,138 

g 

5.400 

1 

200 

4,825 

17.510 

"   i3 

7.419 

9.i74 26*945 

4 

2,560 

6.093 

i3.»ni 

•  •  ^ 

30 

15,631 

1 

300 

1 

200 

23,505 

58.160 

■  •■■•••••> 

g 

4.901 
230.311 
226.546 

3,765 
344.326 

7,310 

4,610 
39.139 

1 
1 
1 

200 
253 
253 

6,903 
559.626 
552.053 

7,573 

18,116 

1,008.198 

985,440 

92.7Rft 

455 
446 

16 
16 

4,.?51 
4.351 

... 

g 



5^5 

3,480 
25 

380,779,     l,049,g.*i5 
9,119.           M-74.«i 

18 

•••••"•••    ■ 

g 

4,846 
78.237 

13.6.39 
170,683 

91 

•  ••••■•••• 

1,258 

56 

24.149 

3061             .S2.1.S7 

109,935 

•   •  ■   .    . 

526 

317.054 

•   ■   ■   •    ^ 

1 

300 

11,518 

356.060 

953. 6g2 

463 

284 .943 

3, 5181          27.»i.fi40 

790.417 

18 

8.574 

3,100 

2,924 

2.550 

20.657 

1,131,221 

18,210 

5.366 

* 

12,336 
2.956 
3.654 

86.295 

9  600 

10.315 

6 

7 

5 

**• 

5,7?7i            16-380 

37 

125 

4.180 

500 

22,436 

A3. 01 5 

1.711 
33 

1 

'700 

*  3 

1,000 

955,7481     3,060;866 
23,271 !            61.002 

•   10 

6.453 

16.179 

2 

846 

71.992 

2,406 

41,476 

8.160<             9,126 
120,664          276.503 

3,042            10.015 
49,709          119.255 
67,913           147.233 

140 

250 
250 

5 

■  •  •  •  • 

. . . .s 

•  f 

83 

52 

28,110 

310 

159,415 
156,161 

12 
12 

2.631 
2,631 

480 
470 

262.636 
258,521 

534,306 
520,435 

302 





:::::::::::  :::::::::::i 

169 
170 
171 
172 
178 
174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
280 


New  Yobk  Btati  Dbpartubnt  of  Labor 


LOCALITT. 

T" 

1 

AruMAOmllmt 

1 

i' 

OWUI. 

84I.&BIBD  EU' 

■»^ 

1 

Hum- 

SkUriw. 

W>c«. 

■127.800 

« 

7 

(1> 

g 

! 

67 

1 

su.sn 

7 

M,68T 

IB 

iilMi 

3G.987 
6,035 

'I 

«.». 

07,300 

" 

1 

(000 

!! 

»:«• 

10 

000 
812 

■S:S 

1 
1 

11 

'I 

.!18 

3 
4 

4,480 
«    3,980 

10.87, 

74.775 

* 

1 

1,500 

-*" 

12 

3 

s.ooc 

M.SW 

I 

G.oaa 

6 

7.41B 

S 

11 

65.050 

ii 

iiiiii 

31E.42a 
179.830 

'I 

4 

.3,100 

SiSS 

4 

33:360 

■? 

11 

11 

! 

3 

s 

1:1^ 

^:S! 

( 1 )  Omitttd  to  ftvoid  diteloriDC^oiMniiaD* 
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Indnstrles  im  Il«^r  TovIe— C)«atlMi 


BSB  or  WAOa-BABinDM  AMD   TOTAI*  Wagbs. 

Contraet 
work. 

Cost  of  m»- 
teriab  used. 

Prodoots. 

ineluding 

oustom 

work  and 

MBN,     16    TBAB8 
Ain>  OVBR. 

AHD  OTBB. 

CHILDBBN. 

UNDBB  16 

TBAR8. 

i 

1 
I 

1 

A-rer- 

•<• 

Bom- 
ber. 

WagMk 

Arer- 
ace 

nom- 
b«r. 

Wacw. 

ATBf- 

ber. 

Wbcm. 

02 

0H8— Ctal 

•48,666 

1 

id. 

$887 

$76,860 

$167,486 

281 

9SOt 

••••••■••• 

283 

•  •  •  •  • 

••••••• 

284 

57 

81,860 

616 

27.611 

86.668 

286 

23ft 

287 

288 

20 

16,688 
(1) 

616 

16,086 
2.706 

40.041 
6.640 

281^ 

2 

240 

'.;!!!'.!!;. 

241 

?42 

248 

80 

19,786 

20.860 

76,047 

244 

246 

246 

18 

12,628 

8.668 
42.786 

26,145 
60.900 

247 

82 

248 

249^ 

?60 

0 

4,418 

41,817 

43,474 

.  10,676 

4.643 
80.906 
47,906 
13.726 

16.680 

99.120 

184,966 

87,040 

261 

68 

40 

840 

40 

262 

76 

268 

10 

264 

266- 

61 

20.246 

800 

27.662 

82,606 

266 

267 

67 

40.686 

■"ii'.ooo 

108.011 

268 

269- 

82 

9.641 
6,622 

8,608 

26.978 
7,886 

67.204 
22.860 

260 
261 

10 

262 

268 

■ 

264 

266 

• 

266 

267 

6 

2.800 

2.670 

9.826 

268 

•  •  •  •       • 

269- 



270 

2 

hid 

• 

***** 

2.070 

« 

6,466 

271 

•  •  •  •  • 

272^ 
278 

22 

11,802 



26.688 

60,643 

274 

. 

276 

•  ■  •  •  • 

276 

88 

16.100 
8,472 

68.824 
44.646 

22.907 
6,872 

146,400 
44.046 

64.645 

16,030 

286,620 
116.780 

277 

7 

278 

117 

•  •  •  ■  • 



279^ 
280 

76 

281 

•  •  •  • 

.282 
283 
284 
286 
286 
287 
288 

1 

24 

18 

11,602 
8.688 

•  •  •  •  • 

■ 

16.868 
9.662 

i           49.848 
32.603 

•  •  •  •  • 

61 

26.045 

22,020 

3.126 

6.088 

23.637 

19.625 

4.012 

4,662 

76,664 

43 

65, 690 ;  289- 

8 

,           10.065<290 

11 

13.045!201 

•  ••••  -••••'---- 

202 
293- 

I  oCIndMdusl  estahlishisents. 


'  Yore  State  Dbpaktmbnt  of  Labob 

Tabic  XIV— DiatrlkatloB  of  Cartala  I>eadlBV 


_ 

LOCALITY. 

1 

CapilJ. 

I 

1 

Ar™*o«  N™ 

1 
i 

'•ss?„""- 

x...^ 

Num- 
bar. 

eaUriM. 

ATI 

be 

"■ 

Wnai. 

Waynaoouiit]'... 


PoctOlwnM.. 
Turvto^'.!!'. 

(HhOT^MW.". 

WyOTDina  oounty 

YHtMCDUDty.... 


al    ^-iiJS 

( 

B          ISB.SZS 

37 

•IB.B16 

S            17.285 

3 

i 

416 

B          101.750 

ii 

10 

38 

t 

OABBIAaXS  AND 


3.740 

1.908 

113.903 


4.730 

"iijirr 


Albany  county . . 

Albouy 

GnsD  laUnd. . 
Allsmny  oounty. 


CABS  AND  GENEKAI.  SHOP  CONSTBUCTION  AJTO 

...,|       82ilH.244,747|. 
•2.S7G.30 


6.762.504 
t    11,362,971 


24,334        497 


Buff«lo 

3361       Otlisrplun.  .  . 

338:  Fruklln  oountyl . 

339'       Halone 

340i       OlhaiplMW.  .  . 

341  Pulton  oounty: 
343        OlovBr«viUB. . . , 

343  QR«ae oounty: 

344'       CuakUl 


i  Kow  Yotk'oounVy 
I  Niarameounty: 
)        NiK(nnFiUl4... 

Oneldit  oounty: 
t      .Utio. 


6  41S,1SS.  . 
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Isdwitvles  tm  New  TMrlc-^ontlmmell. 


BBB  OF  Waob-Easnebb  akd  Totai*  Waobb. 


,   16 

AND  OYSR. 


ATer- 

age 
num- 
ber. 


WacM. 


WOIIBN,  16  TBABS 
AND  OTSH. 


Ayer- 
ace 
num- 
ber. 


CHIIABaN, 

UNDBB  16 

TVAR8. 


Wasee. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


Wacee. 


Contract 
work. 


Coet  of  mar 
terials  used. 


Product*, 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairing. 


i 


9 
OS 


WAOOHB--Oontiniied. 


> 
25 

$12,802 
7,594 
2,740 
1,968 

112,680 

$9,756 

6,179 

1,930 

2,647 

106,788 

• 

$36,004 

21.159 

7,806 

7,040 

304.610 

15 

6 

4 

216 

2 

$312 

$1,160 

7 

4.720 

7,026 

16.824 

161 

81.425 
8,935 

2 

312 

1,160 

72.946 
5,806 

213.576 
18,093 

9 

294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 


306 
306 
307 


UWrPATHfl  BY  8TBAK  BAILBOAB  COMFAinES. 


$6.747,126 
1.260,497 


$8,879,818 
$1,861,273 


$16,194.860 
$3,189,970 


308 

309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
821 
322 
323 
324 
326 
326 
327 
328 
329 
880 
381 
332 
333 
334 
336 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
346 
346 
347 
348 
349 
860 
361 
362 


406 


357,826 


2 


814 


402,828 


688,226 


4,828 


2.2611.770 


11 


8,116 


8.012,186 


6,426,907 


•  f 


606 
899 


251,608 
261,614 


26 


8,265 


262,042 
279.760 


631,678 
662,308 


39 
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Table  XlV^-IHatvlbBttmi  •(  Oer^a  I.«a«lBs 


CABS  AVS  aSiraiBAI.  SHOP  OOHBTRUOnON 

unty... 


■^.s 


I  Wa^Diton  oounty: 


*, 

■98,2E3 

t 

34S.66S 

306,400 

J 

484. 70e 

M.437 

S77,£St 


CHEESE,  BUTTEB  AND  CONSSHSKD 


The  State 

$7,084,130 

12.438 

Albany  oounty 

t 

H 

4E 

i 

•2 
4 

Sl«,730 

2 

* 

1807 

7 

M.aOT 

piherpU«e« 

-"iS^/vijir":::-: 

t 

K 

214,744 

no 

100 

36.11* 

OlberpUoea 

5 

S 

286.959 

41 

3,320 

w.goi 

Other  plu« 

If 

j 

284.085 

120 

3,b2i 

63,0i» 

Other  places 

Cayiun  cotiniy 

12 

i 

81,054 

10 

2.400 

B.OM 

Other  plane* 

308.437 

84 

..if. 

11 

dioton  oousty 

S:S 

OlbnpUoii 

{1)  Omitted  to  avoid 
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Industries  la  IVe^vr  York^Continued. 


or  Wage-Earnkhs  and  Total  Waoes. 


MKN.  16  TEAR9      I  WOMEN,  16  TEARS 
AND  OVER.  I  AND  OYER. 


Am- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


CHILDREN, 

UNDER  16 

TEARS. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Costract 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Producfs. 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairing. 


J 
i 

d 
w 

0 
C 


SBPAIB8  BY  STBAX  BAILBOAD  COMPANIES— Oontinued. 


150 


$77,263 


$67,072 


$155,767 


353 
354 
356 
356 
857 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
360 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
3S2 
383 
384 
385 


643 


322.448 


486.134 


833.998 


433 


243,549 


238.131 


407.252 


409.275 


$935 


537.853 


989.511 


56 


33.662 


15.018 


58.212 


JCILX,  VACTOBY  PBODXTCT. 


S.085 

7 


$1,063,837 


$4,207 


345 


$91,917 


$1,327 


$566 


$22 ,  486 .  869|$26 ,  557 ,  888 


$■52,0.591    ?fi2,445 


386 

r?«7 


:i88 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

.395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404. 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 


49 


25,025 


$1,091 


$10 


958.697 


1,072,374 


62 


31. 41*2 


18 
6 


6.491 


30 
50 


611.104 


765.453 


101 


51.149 


1.790 


$80 


1.359.006 


1,561,802 


19 


9.699 


174.151 


204,272 


61 
21 
106 
21 
85 
81 


30.494 
9.762 

49.945 
6.938 

48.007 

15.935 


2 
1 

13 

11 

2 


490 

300 

2.887 

2.417 

470 


100 


•  ••■•■ 


40 
40 


40 
35 


913.932 
139.261 
820.568 
124,700 
605.868 
327.032 


1,068,842 
180,737 
989.841 
153.694 
836.147 
401.345 


of  indWIdttal  estabUahments, 


612  Naw  ToBE  Btatb  Dbpabth&nt  of  Labob 

Table  XIT.— DIatvtbattOM  •!  Certela 


i 

LOCALITT. 

} 

Cv>HU. 

1 

BAlllMBt  Em- 

1 

r^^ 

bi^" 

SaUiix. 

■E- 

w«<«. 

41 
41 

g.«m.«^,.... 
E            ::::: 

Fi                          '.'.'.'.'. 

Fw™-™^ 

JohtutowD 

Other  idMM 

< 

• 

10 
IS 

e 

I 

8 

1* 

•i 

B 

i 

SIT.TSS 

103.067 
32S,S68 
1«1,088 

aaa, 

8 

1 

BUT 

1 

! 

IBB  AH1 

•846 

10,860 

9  001I 

s 

38 
67 

■1 

84 

mBMODD 

M,007 

46.08C 

1 

106,807 

SI 

1,818 

88.000 

S 

i 

4» 
g 

8 

■lii 
■g;§! 

3 
K 

ti 
6 

316 

il:g 

3 

316 

'l:sS 

si. 197 

1 

1 

<1) 

feJ£S;-pi^:::::: 

1 

i 

379,186 

91 

8 

(1) 

66 

■«> 

L                       ty... 

S 

OthMpUo- 

1 
34 

i! 

S5:iil 

-i« 

l:SS 

S:gJ 

IS    -IS 

M 

'••S 

8;67S 

444 

■Rffli    i 

8 

637 

3.310 

^ 

7 

ies.sosj      2i|       s 

8.m 

si'.iio 

8 

4C2i  NmYortiooiily.... 

^M  "S 

S! 

0n«d4  Oounly. 

* 

i:678 

8 

8 
3 

3 

sg 
e 

30 

ia'.m 

i 

i^OTS 

i!o"sSa.'.::: 
aSloSS'S;;;:.:; 
443  °M!3dwSS?;".;:::; 

104,929:         19 

n.iao 

ii.4«i         3 

981,8601         14 

SI 

38,016 

133.664 

Jii:d-    4 

*SX.°°"" 

; 

(l) 

SS,0T4 

ofrrtii;.:-.:::: 

Ot«aO«HMt7 

888,366          84 

11 

8,186 

B4,S04 

tea-™:::::: 

On* 

8,186 

131 
dliekd 

' 

(1 

•dtoavcdd 

tacp*nHom 
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ladwitrles  1m  New  York— CoMtla«e4. 


BBB  OF  WaOB-EarNBBB  AND  ToTAI.   WaOKS. 


iK.     16    TSABS 

AMD  om. 


Arer- 
nmn- 


Waces. 


WOMBIf.  16  TXASS 
AMD  OTMR. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 


Wages. 


CHIIJ>RBM, 
UMDBB  16 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contraet 
work. 


Ck>st  of  mar 
teriala  uned. 


Produets, 
ineluding 
ou«t<nn 
W(»rk  and 
repairing. 


mm 

£ 

B 

9 

C 

M 

.s 

a 

s 


IDLK,  FAOTOBY  FBODUCT-^kmtiniMd. 


6 

88,007 
18,884 
87l670 

836,484 

867.649 
628,922 
653,648 

846.532 

411,633 
770,313 
730,726 

86 

8 

S 

88 

8400 

640 

7,425 

« 

80 

77 

••••••••••* 

81 

82,750 

8 

650 

1 

8200 

8 

572.238 

685.921 

8 

8,860 
10,884 

1,060 
18,144 

8.800 

74.212 
591.106 

28.749 
562.356 

45.889 

92.544 
714.278 

33.006 
681,272 

53.119 

• 

86 

50 

2 

84 

50 

4 

1 

200 

1 

150 

•«••••*.../ 

8 

2,012 

38,283 

45,347 

61 

(1) 

4 

1.176 

797.397 

902,103 

60 

82,168 
72,335 

1.330 
71,005 
26.428 

3.575 

4 
18 

1 
12 

8 

1,176 
3,002 
150 
8,852 
1.000 

785.881 

1.362.219 

39,636 

1,822,583 

659.667 

61.055 

889,046 
1.648,763 

4A  140 

138 

2 

186 

1,602.623 

756,574 

68.600 

50 

6 

47 

24.886 
2.210 

1 

260 

448,399 
35,410 

526.040 
41.085 

4 

■ 

50 

28.350 

25 

7.140 

679,757 

784.834 

a  .  •  .  .  « 

20.910 
1.022,230 

22.262 
1,167.382 

79 

41.503 

3 

840 

1 

180 

69 

21 

11.220 

291.394 

991  Q94 

3 

1.725 
103.823 

* 

27,697 
1.465.567 

32  ?5f» 

207 

87 

19.231 

I, 787; 775 

2 

1.055 
81.234 

50 

25,760 
682.520 

29,306 
769.288 

57 

5 

1,740 

1 

100 

156 

69.223 

52 

15,881 

60 

• 

1,496,162 

13,900 

1,482.262 

1.863,979 

16,164 

1.847.815 

156 

69,223 

52 

15.381 

60 

of  iDdhrldaal  eeUblishmenta.   *^. 


410 
411 
312 
418 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
428 
424 
425 
420 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
4.39 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
440 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
467 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
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Table  XIV.—DlstrlbuUoii  of  Certain  Leading 


LOCALITY. 

Number  of  establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Proprietors   and   firm 
members. 

Average  Num 

3 

Salaried  Em- 
ploy ebb. 

TOTAL. 

C 

•a 
S 

Pi 

Num- 
ber 

Salanes. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

4881 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 


Rensselaer  county . . . 
St.  Lawrence  county . 
Ogdensburg 

Other  places 

Saratoga  county 

Mechanicville 

Other  places .:.... 
Schenectady  county. . 
Schoharie  county. . . . 

Schuyler  ooiinty 

Seneca  county 

Seneca  Falls 

Other  places 

Steuben  county 

HomellsvUle 

Other  Qlaoes 

Suffolk  county 

Sullivan  county 

Tioga  county 

Owego 

Other  places. 

Tompkins  county 

Ulster  county 

Washington  county. . 

Whitehall 

Other  places 

W^me  county 

dyde 

L^ons 

Newark 

Other  places 

Wyoming  county. . . . 

Warsaw 

Other  places 


CHEESE,  BTTTTEB  AND  OONDEKSED 


6 

159 

I 

$23,238 
495.346 

1 
182 

6 
6 

$1,805 
1.381 

5 

162 

1 

161 

3 

2 

1 

1 

16 

3 

8 

7 

1 

31 

3 

28 

1 

19 

36 

21 

15 

30 

2 

18 

$3,200 
85.438 

158 

6 

1 
1 

3 
1 

8,255 

(1) 

2.000 

2 

.  •  • .      • .  • . 

1 

12 
2 

45,076 

6 

2 

850 

6,512 

2 

1 

1 

44 
1 

83,217 

47 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1.300 

15,536 

43 

3 
19 

6,805 
63.473 
233.328 
201,813 
31,515 
85^776 
10,841 
62.145 

2 

16 
6 

1 
5 

8 

1 
7 

600 



308 
8.936 

10 
3 
7 

13 
3 

23 
f 



6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4,076 

3.716 

360 

1,660 

280 

(1) 

15,712 
9.192 
6,520 

14,118 
1,100 
9.603 

21 

18 

16 

3 

1 

14 
1 

62,658 

7 

12 

1 
4 

(1) 

(I) 

1 

1 

• 

11 

52 

1 

46,508 
147.833 

"5 
60 

'"7 
5 

1 
4 

1.615 
2,883 

12 

59 

2 

57 

6,774 
81.113 

51 

■  • 

[  Includes  chemicals  (aoids,  bases  and  salts),  dyestuffs 


506 

507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
iS18 
619 
S20 
S2l 
£22 
J523 
524 
£25 
S26 
<27 


The  State. 

Albany  county 

Albany 

Cohoes 

Other  places 

Broome  county 

Binghamtou 

Other  places 

Cattaraugus  county. 

Olean 

Salamanca 

Other  places 

Cayuca  county: 

Anbum 

Other  places 

Chemung  coimty: 

Elmira 

Chenao^  county. . . 
Columbia  county . . . 
Delaware  county.. . . 
Dutchess  county : 

Pouchkeepsia .... 


279 

$46,450,948 

109 

1,600 

$2,393,583 

8.854 

$4,638,859 

7 
5 
1 

1 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
16 

1 

$305,912 

4 

29 
28 

$33,750 

140 

130 

1 

9 

51 

19 

32 

28 

23 

1 

4 

1 

$59,024 

1 
7 
5 
2 
8 
2 

291,364 

217,364 

74,000 

126,602 

3 

3 

1 

11,600 

10,800 

800 

7,401 

22.368 
10,888 
11,480 
11«370 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

256 

85 

800.273 

2 

36 
14 

24.474 

111.179 

(1)  Omitted  to  avoid  disdoaing  opervtioos 
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laAnatrle*  ■■  Heir  1 


■u  or  WAOB-Eiaiiuu  Aim  Total  Wioe*. 

Aim  OV«B, 

WCHIBN,  16  TTUU 
AND    OTIB. 

UlTOBB  Ifl' 

Ctmlotaa- 

i 

1 

Aver- 

"ber." 

Wbcm. 

A»«r 

"ber." 

Wm««. 

Ave^ 
b«r. 

HLK,  TACTOBT  FBODTTCI— Oontlnaed. 


w;lw 

2.^^^\ 

187 

2 

1626 

» 

W17 

2.000 

28,406 

86.823 

16.396 

1 

140 

366.3«» 

13.781 

166,733 
330.637 

210.46: 

SI! 

3 

i 

ii 

1 

100 

(0 

100 

156,172 

29;76i 

ioo 

JS 

1.348 

FBODU0T8. 

utd  extnotii,  ferUliiarB,  oil 
S, 620  14. 646. 029      313 


a,37J| 


■0  t24,6S4,41S|S40.GG3,303  506 
M54,406l       »771.684,S07 


493.010,  643,6«n511 
466,483  6OO.4O0I513 
26.6271  63.2601513 
B6.772'5U 


111.179  .. 
>t  indlvidud  «Mablialiir«>t>. 


616,182  626 


616  Nfiw  YoBE  Btatb  Dbpabtubnt  or  Labob 

T«hle  XlT.-DlatrlbvU*»  »f  0«*t«i&  l.«*«tB« 


LOCALITY 

Ji 

CapitBl. 

1 
1| 

-1 

ATnuBNmi 

1 

a*luUUK>  Em- 

ror^ 

1 

bi^" 

Av«f- 

WW*. 

5bs        Ooeonta. . '. 


SenaiK  noallty. 

8t«iib«i  oouBtj*, . .  • , 

Snffcili  ooantj. 

SoIBvmD  •mmtr . . . . . 
lIoUHHiBty:  .. 

(Wuno  ooantr: 

OkoiFUIa. 

Wayns  oount)'. 

Sew*.?!!!;!!!: 

OttwpUoB 

WMtobestar  o(niiit]>. 
Yatw  oauaCr> 


9 

H.MS.IU 

* 

109 

1823.800 

4Si 

'1 
■  J 

2 
8( 
W 

'i 

1.75f 
62t 

"11 
1 

'4 

>.1M 

; 

1 

in 

10 

s 

S30».a«i 

M 

6.944.516 

M 

SOS 

8a8,BSS 

188.111 

» 

'5 

16,118 

i 

i 

ii« 

8.2e7.SS8 
8.349.5fiT 

soa.6si 
i2e:Bao 

S'ln 

M.874 

4 

7,W0 

0.643,651 

*»•"* 

1.180,040 

J 
'i 

as 

6 

aoi 
« 

i 

4.ei7,07i 

Jii 

7 

1 

11 

81.004 

r 

G 
2 

4 

I38.00O 

t 

iiaii 

61.20S 

3 

4.778 

if 

s.osa 

iiiao 

Z 
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lB4«»trle«  la  New  Toric— CMtttaitetf. 


Bsa  OF  Waob-Eabmsbs  AMD  Total  Waou. 

Contraet 
work. 

Co0t  of  ma- 
terial* used. 

Products, 
incloding 
ouBtom 
work  and 
repairing. 

MSN  16TSAXJI 
AlfDOTXB. 

WOMSir,  16  TBAM 
▲XD  OTXB. 

UMDBB  16 
TBABB. 

Aver- 
ber. 

Wacea. 

Aver- 
ace 

nnm- 
ber; 

Waoen. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

s 

B 

1 

PBOPXTOM-  Com  tinned. 

4122       ftSmil  fMAi         131           t9  I119( 

1 1 

82.558.484    S4.llR.)»Aift2Q 

-      w- 

530 

• 

631 

532 

533 

534 

535 

1.450 

820.882 

151 

86,596 

6 

81.380 

82,500 

7,516,113 

11,190.204 

586 
537 
538 

66 

25,268 

14 

3,826 

83,965 

180,704 

539 

• 

540 

- 

541 

542 

543 

1,690 
620 

960.097 
887,473 

68 
8 

27,150 
1.664 

5,500 

6,868,832 
911.343 

9,656.723 
2,023,464 

544 

545 

546 

547 

18 

9.031 

51,749 

80,278 

548 

•  •  •  •  * 

549 

•  •  •  •  • 

550 

551 

2.267 

1,180,040 

1.749.687 

4,207,861 

552 

553 

554 

555 
556 

557 
558 

■ 

•••••••••*■ 

559 

560 

879 
62 
38 
24 

125 

524,199 
87.687 
24.850 
13,287 
74,092 

6 

2.200 

2,251.401 

179,716 

106,200 

78,616 

796,888 

4,091,352 
^,906 
flOO.676 
126,230 

1,390.846 

561 

""4 

4 

"    *624 
624 

562 

563 

564 

27 

7,912 

565 

566 

- 

667 

568 

560 
570 

/ 

571 
6791 

573 

574 

50 

19.428 

39.995 

91,360 

575 

576 

577 

578 
579 

16 

5.668 

2 

400 

224,714 

263,24€ 

1580 

■  •  ■  •  • 

581 

58?l 

2 

863 

7S 

>             2,240 

1583 

864 

!!!!'.!!!!!'..... 

585 

618  Nbw  Yokk  Statb  Dbpabthemt  or  Labob 


LOCALITY, 

i 

2 

Capital. 

1 

n 
•P 
1 

AnBAOB  NCM 

1 

»,.. 

.4 

bw." 

B*l>ric. 

Atst- 
bw. 

»•- 

TLOVBOra  AVD  SBIBT 


A  i-'.;'.: 

B  r'.:;^; 

a  '.'.'.'.'. 

a  ij::: 

a  '.'.'.'. 

O  iy'.'. 

O  y... 

Obbvplaoflfl. .. . , 
Delavarfl  oDunty,. . . 
Datoheaa  eouaty. . . . 
Eris  county , 

BuffiJo , 

Othar  pU« 

EHBXoounty. 

Franklin  oounty. ,  , 

Utloat 

ntlwrplacwa 

Fultob  ouuntv 

Olovenvilla 

JohuAtowii. ...... 

Other  pluM 

CS«neaf«  aounty . . . . . 

QmRw  count*. 

Catikill 

Couaekie. 

Other  plaoM 


fe3.384,S68 

tiM.sas 

«2 

388 

S440,BSe 

<1) 

... 

3 

I 

1 

It. 384,438 
taO,30B 

■S:S? 

IS 

•  1,67(1 

Miom 

1 

ill 

B 

'(i: 

23,SW 

■|:S? 

ii 

S42'.7S( 

1 

IS 

s 
i 
■i 

J 

31 
If 

; 

1 

3 

11 

20,138 

37,800 

4 

aoo 

«;iii 

338,S36 
146,406 

s 

'■If, 

!S:^ 

1D0;9» 

11 

n'.ist 

3 

I 

i 

1 

B 

1 

5 

3 

400 

3,SS0 

I 

400 

: 

?;!88 

i 

SS8 

3» 

S:SS 

laaiu 

B53 

S 

S62 

e.»M 

U,390 

'|:^ 

e 

4,738 

1 

'« 

IS 

48.84( 

( n  Omitted  to  avoid  dlsdotjnc  iv«n>llDB  ■ 
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iBdnatrlea  In  Itew  York— CoBtlnned. 


*KD 

ov«. 

"^V^  1 

Aver- 

Av-r-l 

Av.. 

1 

Wmw. 

WiW«. 

.V^ 

W.^. 

b»r.  j 

b.r. 

1 

VHX  PB0D1TCTS. 

3,401{ll.2e7,340'       Sfil       tl7,098l.. 


•300  •3a,S23,O50|Ma,T96.34O'.'>S6 


•361, B37        tMH.fie?  Ae7 


6.1S7 
6,771 
3.376 


321 ,0.07  ta 

•.•sa.ft'oa 
3,3an.«a;BS 

700,100  63 


140. 413  64 

iB7,ao2a4 

1M,6K  « 


Niw  Tore  Stati  Depabthbnt  or  Labor 

Table  ZIT— OtatrlkBtlMt  of  OevtalM  ii«««Uu( 


LOCALITY. 

h 

C^piUl. 

1 

Anuaa  NnM 

1 

TOTaI^ 

i 

ber. 

SkUriM. 

Aver- 
bw." 

W.,«. 

18 


Other  pliwia. 
Onon  oouDty. . 

Wddlatown.. 

Newburch. . . 

Port  Jervtah.. 

OtlwrplmBM.. 
OtImiii  souDtr.  ■ 

Albion . . . 

H*dina. . . 

OanaoeouD 

Othar  piu 

CtaSiSt^... 

OlhM-pluU.. 

Putnam  ominty.. 
Queani  eountr . 


233, Me 

I 

46 

il 

•il:ll8 

38,860 

% 

2.0S0 

SS8.1Z1 

36 
33 

a 
a 

*si 

i.ioe.ooe 

56 

35,036 

^:!il 

T 

8,«S6 

1.224,366 

4, 

61 

36 

02.438 
50,011 

7M.6b2 

3 

33.850 

^ 

331,<26 

6 

w 

l?l:SU 

S 

affi 

503,028 

1,500 
13,625 

im,665 

84 
S6 

sot 

las.m 

fS 

1,580 

8e,82ft 
460.993 

1! 

i 

l.SSO 
0S8 

II»;714 

87 

\\ 

(1) 

US 

'1 

820 

TLOUBDTa  AHD  GBZaX 

16,650 


3:S: 


raid  diadiwiDC  opantiona 
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Indm«trl«»  Im  Hew  York— CoattA«e«. 


Bm  aw  Waob-Eabtcuui  ajkd  TovAXi  Waou. 


16 


Aver- 
bar. 


Wacw. 


WOMUI,  10  TSABS 


Avar- 
bar. 


WaoBf. 


10 


Aver- 


num- 
bar. 


>  Contiaot 
work. 


WaoBf. 


Cost  of  ma- 
teriab  used. 


Produeta, 
inehidiBc 
custom 
work  and 
lapairinc 


MZLL  PB0DTF0T8— Gontinued. 


18 


$6,550 


1212.000 


1350.476 


647 
648 
640 
650 
651 
652 
653 


7 
42 
25 
17 
112 
12 
20 


8.270 
20.027 
12.524 

8.403 
73.064 

5.860 
14,764 


2 
2 


$415 
415 


106,648 
617.260 
278.420 
338.831 
1.671.077 
160.605 
308.604 


124,200 
731.448 
820.753 
401,605 


1.026.185:654 


208.359 
480.169 


655 

656 

657 

658 

650 

660 

661 

662 

663 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

660 

670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 

670 

680 

681 

682 

688 

684 

685 

686 

687 

688 

680 

690 

601 

602 

603 

604 

605 

696 

697 

608 

600 

700 

701 

702 

708 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 


14 
26 


7.830 
10.884 


226.417 
385.744 


273.656 
461.496 


108 


100.012 


3.414,5591  3.925.117 


47 
20 


22.830 
0.986 


691.926 
237.010 


803,818 
288.787 


8 
290 
108 


144 


1.600 

172.716 

04.141 


65 
10 


12,841 
1.081 


65.107 


89.294 
4.767.242 
2,665,948 


45,823 
5.280.117 
8,084,679 


1,764,460 


1.035.064 


12 
41 


5,800 
10.516 


187.688 
508,242 


211.205 
602,787 


r'^l 


27 
75 


12,023 
40,851 


873,748 
1,106,545 


442,035 
1.414,788 


25 
72 


12,964 
84,627 


880,000 
072.818 


464,103 
1,154.225 


21 

21 


0.571 
11,706 


404.467 
252.812 


478.632 
808,168 


15 
10 


8.166 
7.853 


101.450 
241.073 


220.436 
298.704 


14 


5.323 
10.081 


^155,340 
580.765 


197.540 
650.638 


12 
26 


5.440 
18.445 


107.884 
710.246 


258,106 
000.758 


1 
8 


800,.... 
8,022' 

of  Indhrxdiial  'establishmenta. 


80.124 
68.743 


47.590 
86.235 


New  Yokk  State  Dkpabtmbnt  ov  Labob 

Tal>l«  XIT.-^>lBtnbatl*B  «f  CerUUn  l.*a«lBS 


Is 

1 

C»plt«1. 

g    i 

AVEKAO.NU- 

,.  1 

*        1     Salabied  Em- 

TOTX.J 

s, 

■E 
§ 

S>luiM. 

Avtr- 

. 

PLOUSDia  AMD  QBI8T  ULI. 


Uoo«i<lkF»UI...'^ 
RmsHlaer 

Otber  plaOM 

Rishmoad  oountit 

RooklBodoounty... 

Havsntnn' 

Otbar  pleOH 

8t.  LawRnoe  oounty 

Oadembiuv 

OUierpUo» 

Skntoga  oouDty. . .  ■ . 


SMubao  eauntr. 

HoneUnitU' 
Otbar  piMM. 

■JuJIolk  ODOBtr. 

aulUno  DOuaty. 

Othtt-rLciM! 
ToBipkina  aouut 

OtharpUoaa. 

UWor  oount y . . 

EUeaTilla. . . . 

Bw^artia*!!! 
Other  plwea. 

Otbar  plaoH. 
WariunctoD  cou 

BudyHiU..- 

Whltaball,... 

OtharpUoH. 
WaynaoouDty.. 

otbar  pUesa. 

WHteheatar  got 

PaakaklU.... 

PortCbaatar. 

Oariahic 

YoBkaia 

Otbar  plaoaa. 


S311.S71 

8 

*6,607 

i 

Sie.213 

li 

101.842 

38 

62 

fi,420 

38.060 

U 

41 
12 

31B,01Z 

si 

i 

i: 

!:iS 

^a 

S.34I 

J 

1' 

: 

! 
1 

8 
22 

i 

ST.OM 
87,706 

?. 

:is 

u 

] 

?B 

v:^ 

.9 

'1 

«;»67 

479,  M2 

600 
«.*84 

i:S 

i 

37 

SI 

3 

8.600 

"J:S 

; 

740 
4S( 
260 

i:^ 

; 

l:S^ 

■il« 

■   «I:S?S 

1' 

416 

«;3B0 

"m 

i;7« 

J 

4 

310,626 

38 

1 

a,eo4 

4B.000 

3 

936 

189.236 
87,176 

30 

1,060 

.o.m 

i 

39  ".we 

8 

1,718 

(t)Ondttad(onoid 
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trlM  ia  New  Y«rk— Cmitlau 


or  WAOB-ExxmBs  and  Totai*  Waou. 


ir  16TVABS 

Aim  om. 


A 

I 
m 

ber. 


Waow. 


WOmN.  16  TBAXS 
AND   OTCm. 


Ayier- 


ber. 


WacM. 


CH1LDRXN, 

UNDCB  16 

TBAS8. 


Atw- 


niun- 
ber. 


Wacw. 


Contraet. 
-work. 


VBODXrOTB  —  OmtiniMd* 


44 


$i6.ai3 


Coet  of 
twuJs 


Prodnetf, 

ineludinc 

onatom 

work  and 

repMrins. 


1602.262 


i 


a 

I 


$784,447 


700 
710 
711 
712 
713 
714 
715 
716 
717 
718 
719 
720 
T21 
722 
723 
724 
725 
726 
727 
728 
720 
730 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
730 
740 
741 
742 
748 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
740 
760 
751 
752 
753 
754 
755 
756 
757 
758 
700 
760 
761 
762 
763 

02,670|7e4 
765 
766 
767 
768 
700 
770 
.771 

67, 100' 772 


14 


5,420 


184.356 
'71.045 


222.072 


8 


8,778 


86,845 


45 
18 
27 
12 


25,416 

12,370 

13,046 

5.341 


758,330 
321.058 
437.281 
285.880 


805,464 
374,710 
520,754 
285,760 


0 
13 


4,105 
5.800 


220,620 
168.750 


150,470 
204,138 


16 

7 
10 


7.010 
3.523 
0.028 


8600 


270.020 

177,141 
205,755 


504,064 
218.507 
336,420 


8 
.63 


3,458 
33.645 


161 


87,448 
721.264 


100.052 
885.848 


40 

11 

11 

20 

3 

0 

8 

22 

6 

16 

18 


27.042 
5,084 
5.336 
0,576 
1.380 
4.485 
3.711 

12.024 
3.772 
8.252 
0.128 


587.460 
140,100 
158.102 
205.841 

35.543 
115.470 
144.828 
357.538 

60.180 
288.358 
257.727 


721.007 
186.700 
105.383 
347.082 

43.565 
130,740 
172.777 
437.412 

86.101 
351.221 
321.876 


4,310 
1.074 


15.486 

153.726 

70.781 


10.766 

107,350 

88.445 


8 


3.740 


138.787 


167.385 


42 
6 


17,270 


2.300 


552.312 

'82.235 


655,576 


25 

4 


10.323 
(1) 


314.740 
77.032 


384.448 
102.642 


8  1.715.... 

of  indlvidiua  aiiabliahnMnts. 


50.102 


New  York  Statb  Department  of  Labob 

Table  XIV.— IHatvlkatlOM  of  Oer««l>  I.m«I>k 


LOCALITY. 

1 

1 

Cmpltd. 

ii 

1 

Atibaoi  Ndm 

1 

TOT*l~ 

1 

1 

Num- 

BsUriM. 

Av,r- 

WWM. 

T7»  Wyomb 
77*  VatoKx 
77a  F«oii 
7701       Othn 


VatoB  oounty.. . 
F«oii  Yu . . . 
OtharpluM. 

IBOir  AHD 


VLOVBXXa  AMD  OBISI  lOIiL 

431  31         II. 3001         341  W.Sie 


NiiLttnooantj,.   . 
Lookport 

Oerida  «ouiitr. 

Otbsfp'Uui!!!: 
Onontlaga  county: 


w 

(19,183,806 

16 

, 

ti.eu,3sg 

6 

Bi4,447 

! 

i,8ii,seo 

(JNOLTTDXa   SI^ABT   BI7BNAOHB, 

5,41SI  83. 003, 711 


IS 

•377,088 

0,41 

. 

■s 

t4»,oao 

87 

i 

■1 

17 

< 

20,587 

B3 

07,304 

7 

IiKATHSB:   TANNXD,   CUB 


147 

H8.0e2,817 

199 

193 

»3M,724 

0.030 

Al^ywunty: 

1 

si 

337 

i 

^•isfaE^r""  . 

1 

oSS^E^;::::: 

1:IS:liS 

T 

fS;S8 

??II'S8 

DelantvoouDty..... 

38,028 

S 

> 

!f;i 

■1 

IS 
I 

s 

10.210 

Other  pUeia 

(1)  Omittvd  te  aroid  ditriiiil««  oiMntliB* 
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Indm«trl«s  In  New  Yorlt^ContlMmed. 


BBB  or  Waox-Earnkr8  and  Total  Waow. 


MBN,    16   TBABS 
AND    OYER. 


Aver- 


nmn- 
ber. 


WacM. 


WOMEN,  16  TBAB8 
AND  OTSR. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


Wacee. 


CHILDBBN, 

UNDKR  16 

TBABB. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contraei 

work. 


Coetof  ma- 

teriale  used. 


Produati, 

including 

oustom 

work  and 

repairing. 


a 

be 

c 


PBOBtrOTS — Oo&tfnued. 


24 

90,815 
1B,94D 

S203,028 
866.222 

9854.027 
449,134 

778 

80 

6 

''"fi'.ioo 

774 

77ft 

776 

BOLLnra  XXLLSy  TOBOBS  AVB  BLOOXBBEBB.) 


6.865 


98,062,886 


86 


97,550 


18 


92,775 


98,812 


97,676,155 


913,858,553 


777 

778 
77fr 
780 
781 
782 
788 
784 
78ft 
786 
787 
788 
78» 
790 
791 
792 
798 
794 
79ft 
79ft 
797 
798 
799 
800 
801 
802 
803 
804 


884 


9584.158 


84 


97.808 


3 


9432 


91.629,168 


92,624,547 


254,432 


207,549 


681,100 


247 


131,240 


3 


159 


549,344 


821,883 


789 


404,524 


12 


2,184 


96,092 


673.519 


1.861,613 


BIBD  AND  BOriSHBD. 


6,897 


92.738.721 


122 


988,510 


11 


92.884 


91,000 


917.424,300 


923.205.991 


80ft 

806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
811 
812 
813 
814 
81ft 
816 
817 
818 
819 
820 
,821 
522 
»23 
824 
825 
826 


1,261 
523 


9555.892 
219,923 


95,816,476 
2.246,122 


97,376.800 
2,786.199 


6 


1,910 


35,838 


46,064 


599 

580 

69 


248.851 

218.772 

80.079 


81 
81 


5,880 
5.880 


of  Sndiridual  establishments. 

40 


1.364.050 

1.151,700 

213,250 


1.948,651 

1.663,350 

285.301 


New  Yobk  Statb  Dbpabthbnt  of  Labor 

■ntkle  XIV^-DUtrlkaMAM  ttf  OMrtate  I.c««Ib« 


h 


Salaubd  Eh- 


AnBAOB  NOK 


Fimoklin  oounty 

IMoiw 

OtlMTplMM 

Pulton  ODunty 

aiovanrin* 

John**  own 

OthsrpUoM 

Huiatai  iBUDlT . .  - . 
HoAliasT  oaantr   . .  ■ 

LHtlaFall*. 

OtharpUw 

Lawn  ODuDty. 

RaobMt«r..! 

Ilontfinzwry  ocmnty; 

FortPUin 

Nbw  Yoi^  Bounty.  -  ^ ' 

Ondda  oouDtr 

Onun  eounly 

Other  plan^ .:!'.!! 

O«wego  oounty 

ReniaeUar  eouotyi 

Rocklud  county 

St.  LkWRDM  eouMy. 

Ocdmiburs 

OtberpUoe* 

a  «y!. 

Si  '>■:::;: 

T 

T  nty. '. ' 

V  : 

WuTSD  oounty 

Wkyne  county  - 

Other  plaooa 

9f  Htcbanar  county . 

TtoStMe 

Albuy  county 

"WKff"".::: 

OtbarpkoH 

CnltHmncna  aounty. 
0*mB>  oounty..... 
Cwutnuqun  oounty. 


•Sia.776 

4 

• 

(1) 

'S 

2,042 

HI. 348 

43 

i;o8a:aa2 

Vi 

^:^ 

!S:SI 

3 
2» 

BIS, 083 

8 

i 

i 

U.W2 

84,480 

I.1S7,00( 

8 

19,878 

248.284 

1,903.141 

17 

IS 

12,920 

I16.8S0 

437,732 

8 

i 

18.825 

20 

% 

34 

i 

M.8S9 

2B7.»aa 

0 

3 

8.788 

25.064 

3 

S 

; 
1 

819.10(1 

e 

0.702 

S1.921 

: 

42,100 

SOO 

lfl.lT« 

M.MO 

3 

i.iw 

27.408 

jMiaxa,  ±jn> 


7M 

121.873.203 

2,161 

333 

8270.891 

6,850 

82,737,361 

851,341 

iii 

1 

ii( 

2 

3 
a 

33 

'SI 

331 

n:SS 

If 

145  Isu 

(DOmHtadloa-ndd 
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Indnvtries  1b  New  York*— Com tiaviea. 


BBR   OP  WaOR-EaRNBRS  AND    TOTAL  WaOBS. 


MEN,    16   TCAB8 
AND  OVRR. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


WOMEN,  16  YBARfii 
AND  OVBB. 


CHILD  RBN, 

UNDFR  16 

TEARS. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contract 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Products, 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairing 


.2 

E 

? 
c 

w 

c 

c 
c 


AND  FIKISHSD  —  Continued. 


100 

$41,348 



$331,598 

$396,669 



2  041 

'"962,263 
474.543 



f 

1 
1 

$180 
180 

$i.666 

1.846.108 
806.779 

3.179.066 
1,521.050 

1  122 



219 

82.330 



7 

2.160 

683,569 

840.783 

iio 

218,770 

87 

$26,494 

1.741,174 

2.360.101 

^ 

222 

116,614 

1 

236 

•     ■  •  •  • 

732.704 

971.035 

"  *  i97 

64.278 

2 

500 

1 

104 

440,026 

516,091 

"'*6i 

"  "24.664 

"""i 

466 

•  •••■••••• 

""2d5;547 

""iio'.sio 

134 

61.921 

• .  • 

664.668 

866.004 

•  ...•• 

• 

•^ 

•  •••••  •*••  • 

39 

16.175 

9.981 

84.200 

'"'48 

"*27;493 

99,592 

155.762 

827 
828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
836 
837 
838 
830 
840 
841 
842 
84H 
844 
845 
846 
847 

849 
850 
851 
852 
853 
854 
855 
856 
857 
858 
859 
860 
861 
862 
863 
864 
865 
866 
867 
868 
869 
870 
871 
872 


tucbeb  fbobttctb. 


6.751 


18 
182 

33 
149 

93 
331 

28 
379 


$2.719,966 

7.546 
71.212 
12.800 
58.412 
35.880 

143.961 
11.057 

144.070 


77 


10 


$12,986 


1.441 


22 


4.410 


$656 


$1,560 


$9.088.425 

$16,445 
224,585 

67.460 
157,135 

97.268 
567.204 

41,126 
494.200 


$15.766.977 

$99,750 
400.383 
100.248 
300,135 
175.398 
950,962 
82.508 
928,489 


878 

874 
875 
876 
877 
878 
879 
880 
88t 
889 
883 


of  individual  establiahmenta. 


Nbw  Yobe  8rATB  Defaethbni  of  Labob 

T*bl*  ZIT^I>UtrlbBtl«B  •(  f3«*tal>  I.«»«lB« 


LUICBSB  AUD   TUCBXB 


Si 


•» 


OtharplMM... 
Chamuns  ftatui(j« 
Cbaoanfo  oooDtjr- 

Norwioh'  ■->,.■ 

OtiMrplMM... 
Cuntm  sountr  ■  ■  ■ 

FlaUriniTB 

OtbsrpUow 

CHDmbU  •onaty . 
Cnrtlaiid  «aiinty.  ■ 

'  Other  plkaei. . . 
DclAmn  oounty.. 
Dutohen  ooODtT.. 

E- ■ 

E 

Fi  r.. 

a  ^: 

i       ^ 

Jl  y" 

K 

L 

H  '*.'.■ 

H  m 

I  '^: 

o 

Otbar'pUoM '. '. '. 
OiioD(lac&  ooimtjr. 

dther  pta«w . . . 

Ontuiosoiinty. . . 

C^aandkiciu. . . 

OtbarpUoM... 


3^ 

■I 

•1 

■11 

11 

1 

1 

"!:g 

•107,740 
14.148 

a 

'1 

S.SS 

fS 

«7.20; 

« 

720 

l!;t2 

369,666 

£■& 

467,990 

SI 

SI 

>M 

»7« 
23i;040 

S:gS 

21  .W 
2,.25. 

1I;?B 

4S 

J? 

i 

1.470 

:i:i 

a 

i 
i 

w 

SI 

a 
<il 

37 

4 

S 
» 

lis 

.A!S 

n 

..;:S? 

1 
I 

83.3)a 

iHi;^ 

t 

'S;g8 

loo.ers 

88.701 

10 

'igffi 

s 

2 

(I) 

11 

llfl.US 

IS 

1 

<1) 

lo.Tn 

.sisss 

<i 

3! 
J 

2:wo 

iSilS 

■■-% 

10.108 

K.«7 

si 

I 

soo 

M.eu 

318.00S 

i 

1 

■,?§8 

41.060 

Qbowth  and  Location  or  Nbw  Tobe  Indubtbibs 

lB««atncB  !■  Hew  Tork— 0*Btt>B«<. 


>■■  or  WAaB-B.k>inu  j 

n>  ToTU.  Wash. 

CoatrMt 

work. 

Ssas: 

KB*.    10  TBtU 

ahd'otu. 

TIAHa. 

1 

Wmm. 

Ave,- 

Wmm. 

Aver- 
bar.' 

Waflw. 

1 

PB0DU0T8  —  ConUniMd. 


*'«M 

42,23t 

"io 

■■"»i;i*i 

"suBiois 

.... 

■■■■m.mo 

is.eez 

giSS 

36.BSI 
71,378, 

iio.si; 

11 

M,403 

132.49 
«;T84 

S 

uas 

,<!:iS; 

7^:tS! 

a 

a.m 

s:ss; 

Ml  .Ml 
Il».*f* 

90,«M 

id 

loa.sw 

10.788 

3i:«i 

44.ZS8 

IMlS^ 

a.80o 

lo.ies 

«;ii» 

S0.S5S 

> 

200 

41,089 

,!8« 

DpnatlMH  of  Indivldiul  aUblUunaiiti. 
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Table  XIV^DlBtrlkatlm  of  Certain  I,eadlnK 


UIOALITY. 

f 

1 

Cpitol, 

1 

II 

1^ 

Sala 

WEI.  Eu- 

AVERAQK  VOM 

i 

,„.., 

1 

h«r. 

Balarin 

Aver- 

"be"' 

W»,«. 

Otsego  county.. . 

Other  plu«a . . 

nenSHwMunt, 

Roekluid  county 

St.  Lawmueooui 

O^anr 


hTBiv^  oouDly. 
BallMon  Spft. . 


WeatcheMcr  eoimty. 
Wyooiini  county . 


LincBxai  Aim  tihbeb 


•1§.« 

sc 

lo! 

1 

i 
1 

"? 

01 

IS 

71 

847,220 

210.915 
3,21S;b78 

274  loos 

» 

764. 7ia 

61 

12,116 

138,483 

9 

1 

BOO 

4.241 

1 

43B|453 

1 

3,400 

"■jwo 

1 

"(■E 

\ 

8.040 

82.331 

276.650 
30S.337 
11*. 245 

18 

!:i 

53,265 

isii 

i 

i 

::i 

iiffi 

i 

752.SS5 

12 

11.43« 

70,680 

420.901 

84 

8,390 

44,183 

184,7*8 

37 

3.330 

1 

41 
7i 

^ 

44.01S 
134.2»7 
90,406 

n 

4,500 

!:SS8 

IS 

ThoBtaU 

I7B 

B7. 349, 390 

ise 

•858.662 

PA] 

84.009.771 

Alb«y  eounty! 

f 

8 
3? 

,1 

i 

Biiicb»mton .' 

Clhrton  Bounty 

1 

•■S:SS 

(1 )  Omittad  to  btoM  dlMJonnf  mMiMJooa 
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taiAiiBtrleB  la  Hew  Torlc— €oatta«e«. 


BBR  or  Waob-Earnibs  kxa>  Total  Waoss. 


KBN,    16  TSARS 
AMD  OTXR. 


Aner- 


num- 
ber. 


Wa«e8. 


WOmN,  16  TXABS 
AND   OYBR. 


Arier- 


nam- 
ber. 


Waoea. 


CHTLDBXir, 
VNDBB  16 


Arer- 
acB 

num- 
ber. 


Wacee. 


Contraet 
work. 


i'jOBt  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Products, 
inehiding 
custom 
work  and 
rspairinc* 


£ 
a 

d 

I 

d 


FB0DTTCT8  —  ContinBed. 


115 

$47,220 

2.825 

44,895 

860 

8,945 

3.010 

272,055 

$142,787 

12,005 

180,782 

1,745 

14,657 

17,695 

1,024.077 

$244,860 

17.560 

227,810 

5.265 

40.768 

26,790 

1.684,687 

A 

109 

* 

2 

25 

10 

612 

3 

$953 

2 

$1,000 

*  '687;i69 

333 

138.483 

360,623 

11 

4.241 

7,625 

15,966 

126 

49.323 
600 

17,705 
8.367 
1.730 

82.331 

118,343 
3.900 

100,827 

31,230 

8.935 

190,626 

240.846 
6.801 

164,903 
58,803 
17,350 

367.000 

2 

.50 

26 

6 

215 

113 

53,265 
53.659 
17,205 

212,540 

182.564 

37.905 

324.875 

284.881 

75,797 

148 

41 

33 

13.225 
15,414 
82,967 

82,095 

51,612 

148,306 

61 .410 

98,490 

311.751 

40 

172 

4 

830 

190 

69,560 

9 

1,120 

281,745 

442.789 

108 

44.183 

i53.885 

243,354 

, 

78 

29.005 

104.806 

192.002 

45 

23.259 
29.219 
22.525 

60.423 
38.992 
54.022 

115.635 
102,713 
101,240 

71 

2 

492 

61 

28 

4.3.51 

v*o 

947 

948 

949 

950 

951 

952 

953 

954 

955 

956 

957 

958 

959 

960 

961 

962 

963 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 

973 

974 

975 

976 

977 

978 

979 

9M) 

981 

982 

983 

984 

965 

986 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 


WOOD  FT7LP. 


of  iadividual  establishments. 


8.811 

$3,995,068 

451 

$103,060 

6 

$1,643 

$99,429 

$14,563,222 

$26,715,628 

379 

$132,078 
43.977 
88,101 
65.836 

$700 

$322,436 

96.346 

226.090 

235.000 

$778,458 
242,696 
585,762 
406.316 

99 

280 

TOO 
300 

151 

16 

"■'w.iro 

993 

994 
995 
996 
997 


909 

1000 
1001 
1002 
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Tabic  XITy-IUatTlbvtlMi  «( 


Atuuoi  Nqk 


1080 
1081 
10S2 


Dutohesi  EoiBity.. . . 
Enti  eoonty 

Ptm^Hin  AoUBty,  .  .  . 

Fulton  Bounty. 

Herkinwr  aointT  ■  ■  ■ 

HwUnwr 

LittlaVkUt. 

JoAiraoD  aoinity.  ■  ■  • 

Watertown 

Othn  plaoM 

SSSSS;,::;;: 

M 

o  :.::: 

8  ::::: 

»  «,:: 

St.  Lawrence  county 
Santoga  county 

BsUElonSpa 

Hadlny 

Mechanisville . . . . 

Watertord 

Other  place* 

Beiuiu°[^; 

Suffolk  county 

SuQivan  county.. .  .  ■ 
Tomnkina  county : 

Vltteieoitniy.'.'.'.'.'. 

SviRenieg 

Other  pUoH 

WaiTcn  county; 

GleniFall..: 

Other  plaoH 

WuhinctoD  county . 

Sandy  BiU 

Other  plaee* 

Vateeoounty 

Pmn  Yan 

Other  place* 


FAPSEl  Ain>  WOOD 


■$3;S25;746 

2 

■■"67 

'•BSiw 

&z 

8 

J 

33 
«6 

18,238 

3.73S,TS0 

a 

5 

60,176 

1.760,637 

.8 

35.188 

176,  IM 

3 

1 

"iiaioia 

> 

!;SS 

t 

; 

s 

I 

2 

i 

4 

34,»70 

413,012 

' 

,!:SI 

■ii;«86 

■11.364 

■.ffiSS 

t 

■aoiooe 

11 

1 

8.1».138 

• 

68.773 

i 

176.031 

3 

1,000 

St 

l 

■ 

6,818.384 

110.742 

33S.196 

4.410 

S49,140 

aoe,sot 

338,248 
"i43',S3» 
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lA4l«atrle»  In  Ne^r  York— Coatftamed. 


BCB  or  Waos-Eaanerb  and  Total  Waobs. 


lf>K,    16  TKAKS 
AMD   OTBB. 


Ayct. 


b«r- 


WagM. 


WOMSN,  16  TKABS 
AND   OTBB. 


Aver- 


num- 
ber. 


WagM. 


CHnj>RBN, 

UNDER  16 

TBAR8. 


AVer- 


num- 
ber. 


Waces. 


Contract 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
teriakuaed. 


Products, 
including 
ouatom 
work  and 
repairing. 


PTTIiP  —  Continued. 


669 

$295,054 

27 

$4,649 

$47,498 

$1,258,422 

$2,093,626 

20 

4,600 
47.389 

23,777 
86,423 

56,236 

88 

17 

8,981 

292.960 

1.069 
571 

519,729 
291,033 
228.696 

102 

69 
33 

26,417 

15,868 

9.549 

5,780 

1,918,660 

906,938 

1,011,722 

3,757,577 

1,870,282 

518 

5.780 

1,887,296 

837 

141.488 

7 

1,351 

25 

385,218 

822,137 

64 

32.942 

5 

1,200 

117,221 

261,016 

33 

14,174 

66,030 

89,231 

880 

450,336 
120,989 

29 
10 

7*,i82 

2,600 

2 

$470 

1,500,237 
668,336 

2,799,846 

242 

879,260 

139 

68,859 
49,763 

3 
29 

263 
4,974 

232,807 
271,362 

404,763 

130 

402.820 

114 

60,799 
104,056 

44 

87 

6.770 
8.184 

268,330 
493,467 

486,381 

243 

297 

822,889 

848 
169 

156,478 

82,013 

74,465 

287,414 

701,984 

11 
1 

10 
29 
55 

282 

2.566 

8,911 

15,094 

1 

234 

157 

718,578 
462,960 
256,618 
553,044 
2,623,626 

1,197,432 
783,176 

179 

689 

1.468 

1 
8 

234 
939 

157 

43,174 

11 

414,256 
1.367,602 
4,768,278 

761 

353,536 

10 

1.968 

• . . .  ' 

11 

1,405,667 

2.471.297 

63 

21,813 

8 

1,104 

47.923 

89,119 

1,^25 

627,377 

**i9 

44887 

1,487 

2,160,969 

8.665,413 

89 

*  "33,776 

138.875 

225.747 

:::::::::;  ::::: 

1003 
1004 
1006 
1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1018 
1014 
1016 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019 
1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1036 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1046 
1046 
1047 
1648 
1049 
1060 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1056 
1066 
1067 
1058 
1069 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
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Ttebl«  XlV^i^DlBtrlbmtlea  ef  Certmim  Leadteip 


LOCALITY. 

1, 

ft*  ^ 

J 

1 

Capital. 

f 

Atb&aos  Ncnc 

1 
1 

Salarird  Em- 

PLOTBE8. 

lOTAL. 

c 

w 
a 

6 

s 

Num- 
ber. 

^^1       V             ■ 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

1064 

1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1085 
1086 
1087 
1088 
1089 
1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 
1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 
U05 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 

nil 

1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 


The  State 

Albany  county 

Albany 

Cohoes 

Watervliet 

Other  places 

Allegany  county. . . . 

WellBville.. ...... 

Other  places 

Broome  county .... 

Binghamton 

Lestershire 

Other  places 

Cattaraugus  county. 

Olean 

Salamanca 

Other  places 

Cayuga  county 

Auburn 

Other  places 

Chautauqua  county. 

Dunkirk 

Jamestown 

Silver  Creek 

Westfield 

Other  places 

Chemung  county.. . . 

Elmira 

Other  places 

Chenani^o  county. . . 

Norwich 

Other  places 

Clinton  county    . . . . 

Plattsburg 

Other  places 

Colum  bia  county .    . 

Hudson 

Other  places 

Cortland  county. . . . 

Cortland 

Homer 

Other  places 

Delaware  county .  . . 
Dutchess  county.. . . 

Poughkeepsie .  . . . 

Wappinger  Falls. . 

Other  places 

Erie  county 

Buffalo 

Other  places 

Essex  county 

Franklin  county 

Malone 

Other  places 

Fulton  county 

Gloversville 

Johnstown 

Other  places 

Genesee  county 

Batavi* 

Leroy 

Other  places 


1.206 

<55,486,474 

1.107 

JITIS 

7,415 

ra  AND 

$9,096,420 

FTTBI 

16.460 

iisHora, 

$10,924,755 

23 

15 

4 

1 

3 

16 

2 

14 

15 

6 

1 

8 

17 

3 

3 

11 

13 

3 

10 

20 

2 

8 

1 

1 

8 

7 

5 

2 

14 

3 

11 

4 

3 

1 

7 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

19 

20 

5 

1 

14 

46 

32 

14 

6 

11 

4 

7 

7 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

3 

3 

$796,734 

714,443 

60,041 

23 

11 

6 

56 

50 

6 

$58,229 

53.937 

4,292 

431 

392 

31 

3 

5 

43 

12 

31 

109 

82 

3 

24 

62 

21 

11 

30 

103 

85 

18 

105 

33 

45 

1 

4 

22 

124 

119 

5 

42 

21 

21 

21 

17 

4 

•40 

23 

17 

37 

30 

4 

3 

46 

1191 

851 

3 

31 

895 

749 

146 

31 

28 

13 

15 

60 

30 

29 

1 

34 

20 

11 

3 

$2^,548 

232.968 

17,378 

94.870 

17 

4 

2,356 

12,992 

4 
29 
29 

. 

269,404 

13 

19.232 

58.504 

38,050 

102,908 

32,888 

21,000 

49,020 

155,700 

122,450 

33,250 

202.660 

8 
26 

5 

5 
16 
16 

6 
10 
20 

8,086 
22,777 
10,479 

3,808 

8,495 
35,892 
29,600 

6.292 
39.812 

6 
2 
3 

1 
2 
2 

'2,263 

780 

1,204 

279 

1,850 

1,850 

47 
15 
32 

(n 

101,335 

6 

23,439 

20.299 

35,775 
269,147 

9 

4 



5,779 

16 

25,543 

68.829 

88,377 
53.990 
34,387 
33,700 

15 

3 

12 

1 

3 

1.940 
1,940 

15,135 
8.084 
7,061 

6 

? 

7 
5 
2 
8 
8 

5,292 

10,540 

....!.::::i::'" 

«••••• 

89.875 
62.903 
26.972 
77,964 

5 
2 
3 
5 



5,302 

3,222 

2,080 

(1) 



20,036 

12,336 

7,700 

13,626 

•   •   ■   • 

92,389 
159,174 

20 
22 

3 
7 
5 
2 

'2,680 
4,567 

16,964 

55,320 



44,049 

1,893,096 

1,788,558 

104,5.38 

43,361 

56,025 

24,750 

31,275 

90,008 

"ie 

42 

25 

17 

3 

13 

6 

7 

13 

12,710 

252 
252 

200.226 
200,226 

486.686 

446.340 

41,246 

7 
1 
1 

6.550 
624 
624 

16,676 

10,468 

4,630 

6,888 

7 
4 
3 

(1) 

26.6iD 

51,693 

10 

4,370 

11.213 

45.800 

9 

6 
5 

1 

3,592 

14,133 

2,525 

3 

068 

( 1 )  Omitted  to  avoid  disdoeing  operation  s 
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iBdnatrlea  in  New  Torlc— Contlai&ed. 


BBH  or  Wyos-Earnbrs  and  ToTAXi  Waobs. 


MSN,    16   TEARS 
AND    OVER. 


ATer- 

num- 
ber. 


WftfeB. 


WOMEN.  16  TEARS 
AND    OVER. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


W*«eB. 


CHILDREN, 

tJNDER  16 

TEARS. 


Aver- 
aae 
num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contract 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terialftused. 


Products, 
including 
castom 
work  and 
repairing. 


S 

G 
C 


0 


NEW8PAPBBS  AND  PBBIODIGALS. 


13304 


$9,861, 04712, S49 


$243,261 

221,595 

16,748 


30 
30 


$1,018,6641     307 


$11,036 
11,036 


10 
2 
5 


$44,244 


$1 ,251 
832 
630 


$5,885,123 


$11,480 

10,803 

600 


$14,511,890 


$157,146 

143.343 

11,697 


$62,965,076 


$659,378 

592.124 

47,041 


1064 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 

1081 

1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1098 

1099 

1100 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 

nil 

1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1/23 
1124 
1125 


25 


9.537 


13 


2,905 
3.388 


550 


11.050 


55,909 


395 


54,696 


11 


420 


20 


49,740 


254.. 580 


14 
39 
17 
8 
14 
53 
41 
12 
63 


34 


5,781 

17.403 

8.873 

3,430 

5.100 

24,618 

19,700 

4.918 

29,924 


8 
16 

4 


1,984 
4.561 
1,606 


320 
813 


12 
47 
43 

4 
32 


18.350 


6 


2,955 
10,704 
9,700 
1,004 
7.917 


3 

4 
3 
1 
2 
10 


873 
440 
570 
200 
370 
1,471 


1,169 


780 


20 
150 
135 

15 


179 

169 

10 

2.229 


1.669 


4,447 

17.237 

7.231 

2.477 

7,529 

19.697 

13,968 

5.729 

28,250 


16.310 


24,946 
89,0.54 
36.393 
16,728 
35.933 

121,813 
95.750 
26.063 

148,177 


81.094 


11 
110 


3.904 
64.005 


8 
13 


.1,418 
4,704 


457 
120 


560 
50 


6.284 
52,807 


21,985 
288.955 


30 
14 
16 
19 


11,909 
5.958 
5,951 
9,190 


2.656 

2,126 

530 

1.350 


570 


570 


11.194 
5.838 
5.356 
5.765 


52.913 
29,756 
23,157 
31,805 


39 
23 
16 
22 


19.936 

12,338 

7,600 

9,759 


100 


14 


3,816 


100 
50 


96 
96 


10,271 
3.707 
6.564 
7,763 


63.061 
39.257 
23,804 
48,902 


36 
110 


15.258 
62.752 


1.032 
2.268 


674 
300 


11,120 
27.490 


79,361 
140,050 


24 
722 
671 
51 
26 
27 
13 
14 
54 


11,078 

451,785 

429,127 

22.658 

15.276 

9,968 

4,630 

5.338 

24.768 


5 

134 

39 

95 

2 

1 


1.332 

31.065 

12,478 

18,587 

700 

500 


2 
39 
39 


300 
3.735 
3,735 


32.027 
32.027 


3 


600 


500 
1.682 


2 


210 

iio 


100 


8,812 

383.030 

362.772 

20.258 

10,179 

9,274 

2.763 

6.511 

20,749 


41.409 

1.823.803 

1.735,978 

87.825 

46.980 

4.025 

18.175 

21.850 

90.321 


24 


9.911 


1,092 
'*626 


9.350 


46.511 
49^692 


29 


804 
200 


9.052 


468 


1.899 


6,025 


of  indiTidual  establishments. 


Nbw  Yobk  Statb  Dbfabthbnt  of  Labob 

Table  XIV^I>latrlb«ll*B  1  Oertela  tf«a«lai 

Ansiaa  No: 
Oaluuid  Em- 


FBumira  and  PUBLiBHura, 


N 
N 
NinCkim ,.. 

Lookport 

Nia«UBPda..... 

North  TonmwudB 

Other  pUoM . 
i    Onsidn  oouDt)'. 


UliM 

Otbtrpluu 

J    OnUDdksK  sotmty. , 

^IdwJDavhia. , , 

,        Other  pUcM 

I    OntATla  douBty,  >  - ' 


Other  pUoM. 

1    Oruige  oounty  ■ 

Middletown. . 

Newbors. . . . 


1- 

WS.SM 

IS 

* 

•3.060 

3; 

(18.828 

* 

3,080 

f.TW 

is.SH 

7 

4.667 

SO, Ml 

80 

1 

I 
'i 

% 

2 

3 

78 
6 

1 

8.08 

1 

20 
66 

■n 

473 

*20 

I 

1 
I 

3 

«;«« 

168,568 

!§:JS 

? 

U 

.! 

( 
x 

li 

i| 
1 

19,BU 

s 

IS 

u 

il:!S 

". 

m 

876.SM 

4 

I 

g^soo 

i 

£S 

3 

31,376 
a.S28,I84 

8 
28 

^■ff. 

Xf 

242 

227.710 

SO 

142  [N3j 
38,358.67'! 

li 

'i 

231 

'1 

342 

237.710 

1;i 

^ 

t 

8.016 

sloie 

37 

11 

v.ss*;^ 

,,.I§:S 

487.478 
46,676 

J 

9 

1 

93.601 

8,600 
S4.M1 

ies.ooi 

, 

m.eoo 

so, on 

g:iS! 

306.823 

i; 

i 

B.  2( 

flolsK 

6 

U.702 

38.828 

37,660 
20,700 

i; 

Growth  and  Location  or  Miw  York  Industries       6S7 

ladaatrlea  la  Maw  Yavk— CtfMtlaned. 


•BB  Of  WaOB-EuIHBM  AMD  TCTTAI.  WxDU, 

■^•r 

sss"^-. 

Ess 

M>H,    10  TBAU 

WOHBN.  10  TBAUI      ^l^"' 

1 
1 

Imt. 

W>iw. 

.S-;     "—•     ..'S. 

W>«*. 

PAI 

•BBS  AV 

)1Z,B62 

D  Fl 

BBIODXCAU)- 

81.1861         4 

-OontJi 
8876 

iu»d.  . 

16 

162. MO 

7.082 

2 

lee 

il 

30.040 

8.M2 

> 

446 

'4 

U'.rao 

8 

i'MY'i 

17 

78,886 

io,oea 
il:2l: 

1 

60 

sit 

W,8S3 

18 

[ 

.6 

1SSS 

Sf 

: 

480 

fii 

•1:13^ 

i<»;m 

«™ 

12.776 

SI 

e.s7« 

9 

>£.' 

468 

^t:S 

IK 

.i;^ 

a 

27, 6« 

3 

668 

62,is9 

W 

1* 

"I 

"« 

i 

S6« 

lee 

7( 
70 

n.        I 

1,380,631 

fl 

...1:1 
'iii 

• 

■! 

100 

62 

•3 

'6a 

'■!g? 

•■"f:g? 

81 

2 

3S4 

1,036 

^ 

1« 

23a;32! 
224,625 

1 

il:l 

: 

s 

l:5!8 

860 

428,821 
707,486 

& 

■? 

1.38( 

6,802 
6.302 

18,186 

Sill 

83.867 

33 

6:481 

i 

»,06« 
268,830 

■        '" 

3 

874 

36, 778 

17 

122.087 

ri 

6            1.012 

1 

ii 

g 

ni^ 

■? 

l:iSg 

New  York  Statb  Dkpaetment  of  Labob 

TKble  XIT.— DlatrlbBtloa  »t  Certain  L^ftAlnK 


11871  Oawesooountr. . 

1188        Fuilon 

use        Oawego 

■■"''  OtberpUoa... 


H»™r«™w... 

N]»ek 

Other  plMM 

'/iS"*"""  *""'*'  ■ 


Corinth 

Haobanievilla .... 

ptbarplaoei 

aAraooHdjr  oounty. 
ocbrUBotMly . . . 

■     «  P*!'"''  plMM .  .  . 

I    Schoharie  county. 

mil  8«n«!njount».. .' ; 
--'       SaaHsFalb... 

Waterioo 

,„;,,       Other  plaoM... 
2261  S'fubeneount.v.. . 

HoiTwJlaviile. .. 

Other  plaoH . . . 
Sunolk  pftunty .  .  . 
Sullivxn  county . . 
Tloj»  eounty 


1233 


W.verfy, 


OthmpUoM.. 

FUenrttta.'!'.'.  II 

SiuicntiH 

OthnpbcM.. 

WarrvD  onunty.  - . 

niniFalU... . 

Othw  pIuH . . 


FBTNTINa  ANl}  PtTBLISHXNO,  NZW8 


SllS.es6|          14 

(!) 

12 

i 

1 

II 

^ 

si.4G5 

m 

sfS 

23| 
3S 

iS:§S 

fleslew 

? 

3! 

3l;8S5 

,g:SSS 

'S 

d 

fl.742 

<1) 

i».6»4 

3 

U 

"\ 

la 

isii 

■! 

7.566 
6.400 

J:!S? 

61  .SM 

Z 

12 

6.437 

62,di9> 

6 

W 

40, ISO 

3, 

2.400 

l:iig 

i94.6sT 

20 

1 

3f 

QleSR 

'■11:^ 

1 

:5;3S 

87.324 

f 

IS 
1( 

100. ISO 
88. OW 

1 

8.B20 

IS 

U,0S4 

7S.8W 

8 

""i 
s 

1' 

10.184 

Sm 

i 

4,520 

21 .80S 

"i7;83e 


S,5M 
10.172 
0,231 


100,338 
6.384 
14.478 


(1)  Omitted  to  avo 
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Im4«atrie«  im  H^ir  Torlc— €oBtlm«e#. 


BBB  or  Wao^-Kamumbm  and  Total  Waou. 


MSN,    16  TBABS 
AND  OTXK. 


Aver- 


num- 
ber. 


WacM. 


WOMBN,  16  TBABS 
AND   OTBB. 


Aver- 


num- 
b«r. 


WacM. 


CHILDBBN, 
UNDBB  16 


Aver- 
age 
Duin- 
ber. 


WaoM. 


Contract 
work. 


Coet  of  ma- 
teriabuied. 


Prodocta, 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairing. 


S 

p 


I 


PAFES8  AKD  FEBIOinCAXS^-Contixiued. 


50 

$27,246 

27 

57,106 

5 

$788 

$16,565 

$102,822 

,f 

*"■***•••* 

15 

6,405 
24,068 

7,810 
16,240 

5.065 

55,708 

168,022 

7 
0 
1 
8 
1 
6 
10 

1.536 
2,567 

864 
2.203 

200 
1.086 
4,087 

5 

13 

8 

5 

738 

1,148 

684 

564 

6,730 
16,601 

4,750 
11,041 

2,566 

27,566 

100.602 

34,530 
03,603 
31.285 
62.318 
16.254 
181.154 
582.800 

64 
24 

40 

11 

86 
278 

0 
1 

700 
52 

$11,446 
4.008 

• 

11 

4,860 
158,363 

4 
6 

2,080 
2,007 

5,125 
01,200 

23,400 
538.308 

254 

3,048 

50 

32.060 
10,303 

2 

11 

800 
2,500 

1,036 
785 

18,872 
22.544 

83.665 
72,002 

82 

22 

15.336 

11 

2.500 

785 

10,405 

631026 

58 

""32,480 
10,784 
21,606 
28,215 

28 

16 
12 

6 

5.808 
2,750 
3.058 
1,633 

3 

450 

27,754 
15,545 
12,200 
16,263 

■  "iso'.iso 

72,128 
58.031 
85,114 

32 

26 

3 
2 

450 
255 

54 

•  •••■•«• 

.,,.,,,.,, 

32 

18,553 

1 

105 

10.014 

64,ii6 

■ 

43 

24,195 

10 

8.478 

1 

156 

1,255 

16.280 

83.648; 
1 

•  •••»•>■•• 

1 

15 

6.029 
3.806 
6.459 
4,183 

4 

6 

11 

7 

1.118 
1,543 
3.188 
2.048 

1 
2 
4 

78 
220 
525 



••••••"••• 

5.286 
3.279 
7.075 
3.246 

29.647 

8 

16,795 

17 

35,641 

11 

17.293 

1 

67 

30.376 

is 

5.658 

2 

221 

32.544 

136.571 

1 

37 

15.130 

84.428 

4.618 

13,374 

6 

70 

2 

5 

1.868 

24.508 

510 

018 

2 
2 
2 
2 

221 
312 
256 
186 

"'12.406 

48.305 

4.172 

7.386 

65.748 

108 
9 

170,008 

703,543] 
23.215 

32 

52,804' 

5 

1,802 
21.565 
18,602 

2,063 
44.003 

1 

136 

1,312 
18.638 
15.468 

3.170 
26.855 

6.508 

83,603 

65.460 

18,153 

133.434 

39 

32 

20 

3 

4 

12.678 

11.718 

060 

1,321 

i'.ioo 

1,100 

30 
0 

•  •  *    • 

101 

5 

038 

68 

32,548 

3 

1,100 

1 

200 

20.407 

07,18^ 

16 

5,800 
25,110 

1 
7 

212 
1,880 

2.650 
17,427 

15.434 
75,703i 

46 

2 

354 

187 
188 
180 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
100 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
200 
210 
211 
2f2 
213 
214 
2*5 
216 
217 
218 
210 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
220 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
230 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 


of  individval  eetabliahmenta. 


New  Yobk  Biatb  Dcpaetmbnt  or  Labor 


IXWALITY. 

Capital. 

t 

A*asAoa  Vrm 

1 

1l 

xunmf. 

TOTAt. 

1 

NniB- 

Saluia. 

Awtf 

Wmw. 

FBXHTIKQ  AXTD  PUBLIBHTira,  VEW8 

*18.806 


fa2,2aE 

13 

(1) 

i 
1 

us 

as 

■"■■«;ms 

8.028 

aa.im 

' 

i.oeo 

IS 

! 

& 

S6 

48.800 

i 

i.MO 

19,800 

G 

(1) 

413167: 

U 

w.™ 

1 

4.08S 

12T0    TbaStXa... 


Mnatioiiiuv  sounty : 


OthmpiMM 

Nsw  York  wHioty. . 

Lookpon 

Oneida  oounty : 

Utkk .,......., 

Onookdsa  aounty. , 

OtIuT  plioM '.'.'.'. 
Onan  aoanty : 

Nawburib 

Otwtgo  ooodty: 


inc.  wItolamU.  aad 
3.0MI  •I.84e,4S4 


(1^  OralttadtoaTcMdiasloaincopnrntiMU 
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Imdvatrlea  In  Ife'vr  York— Conttniie^. 


»n  OP  Waoc-Earnvrs  and  Total  Wages. 


MBN,    16   TEARS 

AND  OVER. 


Aver^ 
Age 

num- 
ber. 


Wsgeo. 


WOMEN,  16  TEARS 
AND    OVER. 


Aver- 

s«e 
num- 
ber. 


Wases* 


CBILDREN, 

UNDER  16 

TEARS. 


Aver- 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contract 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Products, 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairing. 


i 

a 

a 

•a 
S 


PAPBB8  AND  FERIODICALS-^ontinued. 

34        $13,739         9  $2,736         3       $330 


$9,067  $56,060  1247 

1248 


23 
35 


9.479 
13.891 


3 
23 


988 
5.612 


330 
1.310 


$85 


6,365 
16,051 


33,560 
77,419 


1249 

1260 

1251 

1252 

1258 

1254 

1255 

1256 

1257 

1258 

1259 

1260 

1261 

1262 

1268 

1264 

1265 

1266 

1267 

1268 

1269 


2.310 


6 


1.640 


35 


4,093 


21,750 


16 

218 

10 

16 


6,466 

131,723 

5.782 

8,340 


6 

40 

2 


1,572 

18.000 

700 


3 

12 

2 


450 

2,491 

400 


3.600 


4,872 

248,678 

2.868 

5,884 


27,160 

846,687 

18,050 

25.850 


10 


5.281 


3,666 


2,788 


19,327 


29 

130 

22 


19,908 

80.854 

9,430 


4 

34 

9 


1,615 

15,685 

2,712 


900 
1.191 


14.106 

219,351 

6.662 


108,172 

633,710 

38,557 


16 


5.500 


166 


3,675 


21,106 


TERING. 

slaughtering,  wholesale  not  including  meat  packing.) 


$1,820,954 


$25,244 


79 


$23,636 


11 


$1,844 


$2,379 


$50,523,186 


$759,379 


$57,431,293 


$851,780 


1270 

1271 

1272 

1273 

1274 

1276 

1276 

1277 

1278 

1279 

1280 

1281 

1282 

1283 

1284 

1285 

1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1296 

1296 

1297 

1296 

1299 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 


9 
889 


4,069 
426.557 


45 


14.612 


8 


1.150 


147.707 
10.085.668 


176.442 
11.675.027 


227 


136.777 


3.783.042 


4,126.632 


1.696 


1,163.751 


6 


2,304 


694 


699 


34,230.835 


38,752.586 


24 
14 


11,245 
4,860 


600 


185,036 
116,580 


231 .494 
136,672 


of  individual  establinhroents. 

41 


-r- 


642 
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Table  XI^;— DUtribattom  of  Certalm  LeaAimc 


i 


a 

M 

.9 

I 


LOCALITY. 


I 


I 


a 


OapHal. 


g 


la 

o  « 


•8 


Salaried  Em- 

PLOTBB8. 


Num- 
ber. 


Atsraop  Num 


TOTJL. 


Aver- 
affe 

num- 
ber. 


Wacei. 


SliAUaHTSBOTG 


1304 
1305 
ia06 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 


RenMelaer  oounty 

Troy 

Other  places  .  . . 
Steuben  oounty : 

Coming 

Ulster  county: 

Kingston 


3 

2 
1 

4 
8 

3 

4 


Includes  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag.  cotton  goods    (including  cotton  small  wares) 

wool  hats,  woolen  goods 


1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1820 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1335 

1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 

1342 

1343 

1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 

1353 

1354 

1355 

1856 

1857] 

1858 

1869 

I860* 


The  State. 


Albany  county 

Albany 

Coboes 

Green  Island 

Watervliet 

Other  plaoes 

Broome  oounty: 

Bin;^amtoa 

Lestershire 

Cattaraugus  county. 
Casruga  county: 

Auburn 

Chautauqua  oounty. 

Fredonia 

Jamestown 

Other  places 

Chemung  county.. . . 

Elmira 

Other  places 

Chenan^  oounty. . . 

Norwich 

Other  places 

Clinton  oounty 

Columbia  oounty . . . 

Hudson 

Other  plaoes 

Cortland  oounty: 

Homer 

Delaware  county.. . . 
Dutchess  county.. . . 

FishkiU-on-HudBon 

Matteawan 

Poughkeepsie .... 

Wappingers  Falla. 

Other  plaoes 

Erie  oounty 

Buffalo 

Other  plaoes 

Franklin  county. . . « 

Malone 

Other  places 

Fulton  oounty 

GHoyererille 

Johnstown 

Other  places 

Greene  oounty 

Athens 

CatskUl 


537  893,722,819 

526 

2,077 

82,713,689 

64,901 

822,672,339 

36 
6 

'I 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

4 
11 
I 
7 
3 
7 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
17 
3 
14 

1 
3 

7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
10 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 

89,707.685 

640,321 

8,294,314 

29 

4 
23 

123 

12 

99 

3 

9 

(1) 
814.986 
133,136 

7, 2761 
463 

6,326 
157 
330 

(1) 

8145,460 

2,152.600 

2 

75 

6 

784 

2,172 

9 

2,003 

160 

992 

941 

51 

286 

197 

89 

5 

727,315 
4,186,403 

2 
19 

12 
84 

1 
78 

5 
16 
14 

2 
24 
21 

3 

16,808 
125,204 

"iioini 

268,281 
659,407 

3,906,700 

11 

608.676 

841,953 

1 

213.868 

"iilseo 

519,544 

6 

107,128 

'*3i674i855 

576,888 

2,997,967 

13 

2 

11 

58 
12 
46 

2 

15 

29 

8 

8 

3 

9 

1 

12 

12 

64.517 
18.206 
46.811 

2.587 

707 

1.880 

11 

295 

1.726 

287 

898 

95 
908 

38 
108 
108 

871,867 
228.828 
642,589 

418.286 
2,610.134 

6 
8 

18,060 
49,091 

100.888 
765.806 

■"*i64;685 

7 

7,700 

26.590 

127,259 

1 

7 
7 

(1) 

82 

81 
1 
484 
157 
117 
210 
498 
12Q 

26.111 

616,224 
167,052 
191,150 
258,022 
492,607 

9 

4 

5 
3 

17 
10 

^1 

21.438 

12,088 

5,500 

3,850 

22,996 

150,001 
45,824 
41.877 
68.800 

187.286 

i9 

8721 

(1)  Omitted  to  arokl  disclosing  openiieas 
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ImdwIlrlM  im  Hew  York— Comtlaved. 


»«R  OF  Waob-Eabnsbs  and  Total  Waobs. 

Oontnot 
work« 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

Produets, 
including 
custom 
irorlc  and 
repairing.  , 

AND  OVCB. 

WOmN,  16  TBARa 
AND   OYBR. 

CBUiDBXN, 

UNDIR  16 

TXAB8. 

i 
i 

Aver- 
ace 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Avei^ 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 

sc» 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

a 

t\ 

c 

1 

— Continued. 


1304 
1806 
1306 
1307 
1308 
130» 
1310 


TILES. 

dyeing  and  finishing  tesctiles.  felt  goods,  hosiery  and  koit  goods,  shoddy,  silk  and  silk  goods 
and  worsted  goodsj 


26801 


$11317,681 


$64,415 
066,020 


34720 


J$10,276,402 


4,124 

342 

8.633 


$01,036 
1,120,774 


3,380 


388 
8i7 


$570,860 


(1) 
66,707 


$1,264,847 


$60,684,206 


$4,613,140 

427,007 

8.860,371 


$04,263,047 


$8,640,550 

681,408 

7,226,140 


1311 
1312 
1313 
1814 
1316 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1310 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1324 
1326 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1320 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
1334 
1336 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1330 
1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 
1344 
1346 
1346 
1347 
S03,656|1848 
1340 
1360 
1361 
1362 
1363 
1364 
1366 


280 
862 


121.080 
821,001 


465 
1,132 


133,607 
316,007 


40 

188 


8,635 
20,410 


11,703 
670 


723,401 
1.667.610 


1,180,605 
3,040,466 


782 


206.764 
'63i826 


1,036 
'*606 


202,855 
i33i876 


185 
i35 


10,066 
i6',i66 


645 


1,467.068 
'46i',665 


2.708,882 
"73i',63i 


167 


130 


60,575 


143 


36,048 


600 


31.264 


288,068 


646,613 


1,226 
287 
030 


603,213 
110,612 
383,601 


1,180 
307 
702 


346,118 
106,087 
230,131 


122 
23 
00 


23,036 

8.220 

10,807 


2,166.273 

607.130 

1.668.143 


3.820.067 

008,415 

2.822.662 


112 
1.228 


41.710 
640,436 


170 
307 


67,670 
07,702 


4 
101 


040 
17.080 


13.376 


176,034 

Vv4 .o4o 


357.474 
1,830.813 


88 


16,860 


70 


10,780 


8.803 


02.247 


88 


16,451 


44 


10,660 


81,683 


160,280 


176 
68 

77| 
180 


64,207 
21,173 
14,002 
28.042 
86.768 


300 

86 

86 

128 

288 


84,323 
23,620 
26,385 
84.818 
05,526 


1.471 
631 


6 
30 


040 

4,041 


826.867 
82.042 
118.866 
123.550 
380,201 


622,386 
182,621 
102,025  1356 
247,740  1867 
688.500  1358 
1350 
1360 


of  individual  establishments. 
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Table  XIV— DlatelbBUaB  •!  Certaim  !.«««■■ 


Herkimar  aciuiity . . 
Baikimar 

LrtoiFilii.'.  ■.■'■. 

Other  pUoH 

i    Jnfferton  oountj. .  ^ 
Watcrtown 

K  '.'.'..'. 

Li  

H  a... 

N<  aXy.'. 

N  ,y.f.. 

o  ':.'.'.'. 

a»'.'.'. 

o  J:!;: 

I        Pu'ton......... 

OtharplMei!!'.! 

OtHgooountT 

Onaoot* 

Othar  plana 


u.ese.oai 

9 

1 

30 
« 

6 

S100,ST4 

'■SI 

42 

,1 

11. on  .916 

117,834 

i 

"■1 

■i;i 

B.oes.ew 

70 

171 

176.998 

1,104.176 

sei.ois 

4 

16 

17.832 

690 

.,s 

'■S 

62: 

1,600 

i 

1.76: 

■is.iw 

» 

S21.6fl2 

e 

28.513 

184.832 

'■IS:g8 

J 

4 

1 

i 
ai 

8 

4 

2,338,923 

s.m.ooj 

7,m3,ue 

B. 720,011 

■3«:7« 

1 

i; 

0 

301,20: 

135;3U 

iS 

Z.88fi,B74 

12 

67.136 

BM.TT* 

868. 180 

21,362 

1,BW.274 
4.601.933 

If 

lie  181^ 

iS:S? 

1.341.617 

2 

1 
1 

i 

M.WM 

876 
802 

1:1 
S 

.1 
.» 

217,688 

1 

16,000 

12S.953 

l,(im,98S 

2,078.408 

16 

63, 3M 
83,320 

!S:S2 

21 

■i 

838,50' 

2718* 

319.687 

■  ''■S3 

3.193,861 

I 

«?;» 

(I)  Omillad  to  aT<dd  disrloi 
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Induatviea  la  He^r  TorlD—GomtUived. 


BBS  OP  Waob-Eabnkbs  and  Total  Waobs. 


MBN,    16   TBAB8 
AND  OVER. 


AvBr- 


nnm- 
ber. 


Wajies. 


WOMBN.  16  TBAB8 
AND  OTBB. 


Aver- 


Dom- 
ber. 


Wages. 


CHILDBBN. 

UNDBR  16 

TBAB8. 


Aver- 


— ContiniMd. 


num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contraet 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Produots. 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repsiring. 


•a 

§ 

Pi 


1.232 

$540,264 

1.842 

$466,680 

117)816.271 

$1,063,963 

$3,704,400 

•  •  •  •  « 

■  ■  ■  •  • 

■ 

820 

360.427 

122.463 

13.004 

1.203 

266 

00 

328.287 
70.280 
14.671 

106 
10 

4 

14,616 

1,250 

600 

1.260,107 

380.074 

58.383 

2.800.200 
744.641 
118.368 

272 

38 

a  •  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  «  ■ 

860 

470.066 

2,020 

6i3.572 

si 

12.647 

$71,888 

3,116.063 

4.270.007 

41 

18.253 

141 

30.182 

1 

108 

302.488 

807.640 

•  «  •  •  * 

•  ■  •  •  • 



108 

46.212 

667 

136.500 

15 

2.101 

470.216 

708.807 

2,836 

2.304 

66 

'iii08i448 

1.026.803 

24.644 

148.011 

1.636.016 

26.034 

3.277 

2.602 

112 

563 

4,683 

56 

'i'.6o6ioi4 

882.567 
28.324 

170.733 

1.630.735 

20.222 

**i84 

138 

0 

37 

321 

40 '.860 

41,001 

1.236 

6.633 

63,354 

""26.502 
14.848 

"6*.47i;004 

4.403.518 

113.023 

064.658 

6.300,341 

74.081 

"oi648'.78i 

7.870,660 

213,144 

1.666.077 

13.107,818 

191,172 

376 

3.080 

64 

11.244 
681.662 

•  •  a  ■  • 

! •" 

«•■««••••«• 

3,483 

43 

1.853 

1.687 

348 

42 

1.236.068 

10.406 

657.726 

568.027 

146,067 

16,875 

3.815 

353 

2.000 

1.372 

450 

231 

1.046.064 

85.330 

580.542 

381.082 

122.926 

58.782 

768 

30 

546 

103 

21 

11 

128.850 

5.040 

85.464 

38.346 

3.188 

1.700 

160.003 

"i57'.032 
11.071 
21.080 
21.080 

6.136.471 

271.300 

3.608.418 

2.866.740 

736,676 

326,126 

10,882,135 

446,980 

6,347,402 

4,087.663 

1.402.845 

526.343 



860 

•  •  •  >  • 

376.387 

622 

162.686 

160 

26.802 

"62*.i08 

1.376.634 

2.477.218 

336 

136.636 

203 

78.629 

70 

10.833 

25.128 

303.758 

811.838 

388 
666 

174,530 
277.700 

216 
055 

50i693 
247.618 

06 

147 

iiiwi 

22.500 

10.660 

740.623 
1,072,788 

"i;288*.676 
3.166.136 

234 

70,147 

680 

130.251 

61 

8.100 

758,678 

1.153.300 

100 

88.011 

104 

37,942 

7.000 

406.867 

744,530 

% 

636 

707 

260.162 
313.400 

436 
026 

165,288 
318.016 

31 
60 

5.237 
8.603 

183.161 
11.457 

1.022.710 
1.370.531 

1.034.540 
2.546.018 

362 

170 

i60.386 
71,609 
26.549 

402.091 

370 

130 

23 

250 

146.178 

46.480 

6.848 

68,642 

'"24 
6 

"iiiii 

046 

11.457 

506.440 

254.131 

70.200 

726.628 

060,543 

660.070 

141.308 

1.824,840 

47 

2.400 
86.618 

717 

54 

0.944 

676 
0 

38i,23i 
8.267 

184 
0 

30.366 
2.100 

61 

7,864 

24.000 

664.700 
11.700 

1.180.840 
23.018 

1361 
1362 
1363 
1364 
1365 
1866 
1367 
1368 
1360 
1370 
1371 
1372 
1373 
1374 
1376 
1376 
1377 
1378 
1370 
1380 
1381 
1382 
1383 
1384 
1385 
1386 
1387 
1388 
1380 
1300 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1304 
1306 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1300 
1400 
1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 
1405 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1400 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 
1415 
1416 
1417 
1418 
1410 


of  individual  establishments. 
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T«bl«  XIV— »latrlbBtl«a  of  4:ertal 


LOCALITY. 

1 
I- 

J 

1 

2 

C»pitBl. 

1 

Amuoi  Nm 

1 

"■sss,^- 

TOTAI. 

Num- 
ber. 

SkUriM. 

Avel- 

421 

Bi 

Bi                          .r: 
B< 

61 

^        :; 

WlutSu^L 

Oth«rplM« 

WsRohsnsroounty: 

'J 

-J 

■! 

si 

n 

11 

■  i 

'7M 
128. 

in. 

884 

f 

185. 

8.ttlO 
731 

ZTI1.B8 

2U;441 

^ 

& 

m.ox 

e 

SO.SSl 

101.6TB 

MS.Ml 

2 

TO 

I70.806 

fia9.4sz 

? 

n 

2! 
58 

«.sg 

..l:SS 

ir 

■m7;w 

i 

S8.»4fi 
12,032 

wSi".»iii,::: 

236.012 

Other  plMei 
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iMdwitrles  in  K^-w  York— Conelvded. 


mwB  OP  Waok-Eaakvk0  and  Total  Waobs. 


MBN,   10  TCAX8 
AND  OTBB. 


AT©r- 


num- 
ber. 


WasQS. 


WOMBN,  16  TBABS 
AND  OTKB. 


Aver- 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


CHILDRBN, 

UNDXR  16 

TBABS. 


Aver- 


num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Contract 
work. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Produots, 
including 
custom 
work  and 
repairing. 


c 
P 


— Contlnqeci. 


888 

124 
476 
288 


S877,92£ 

46.572 

217,303 

115,050 


1,531 
131 
953 
447 


8516,686 

85,627 

843,873 

137,186 


73 


54 

10 


$14,137 


10,032 
8,205 


$16,114 
16,114 


•  ■  •  •  • 


$1,717,182 
168,208 

.  1.222,830 
326,504 


$3,260,078 
828,214 

22,210,650 
781,200 


1420 
1421 
1422 
1428 
1424 
1426 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1420 
1480 
1481 
1432 
1438 
1434 
1436 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1430 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 


102 


38,068 


272 


62.050 


10 


1,560 


14,084 


120,262 


340,301 


235 


116,100 


217 


52.886 


44   7,700 


628,066 


837.446 


11 
165 


4,000 
52,868 


0 
224 


2,800 
48.075 


^0 


2.062 


15,480 
205,103 


24,780 
606,206 


1,643 
187 


887,145 
72. ^2*^ 


2,077 
514 


623,075 
146.525 


100 
37 


38,164 
8.061 


1,000 


8.071,782 
876,373 


8,046,072 
764.332 
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TABLE  XV  — DISTBIBXmOH  OF  THIBTT-SIX  LEADINO 
DIBirSTBIES  IN  THE  COVHTIES  OF  ITEW  TOSE. 

Number  of  Bstabllshmeiata  and  UTaipe-narmera  Employed  tm  Jiime»  lIMNi. 


Bookbinding 

AND  Blank 

Book  Making. 

Boxes,  Fancy 
AND  Papbk. 

Boxes, 

WOODKN  PaCKINQ. 

Bkkad  and 
Pboducts. 

COUNTY. 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

EsUb- 
liflh- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

mants. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

eameia. 

Albany 

6 

47 

7 

194 

7 

101 

103 

300 

AUesuiy 

3 

73 

6 

4 

Broome 

3 

0 

2 

78 

1 

32 

13 

89 

Cattaraugua.. . . 

1 

9 

3 

6 

10 

16 

Cayuga 

i 

3 

2 

40 

2 

16 

44 

Chautauqua  . . . 

2 

1 

26 

2 

i9 

16 

26 

Chemung 

2 

24 

9 

81 

Chenango 

i 

2 

i 

4 

6 

dinton 

4 

88 

Columbia 

1 

2 

i 

49 

10 

16 

Cortland 

1 

5 

1 

69 

i 

6 

Delaware.      ... 

2 

2 

Dutoheas 

i 

8 

2 

30 

26 

76 

Erie 

8 

•   •  *  •   • 

86 

9 

372 

8 

386 

163 

1.114 

Essex 

Franklin 

6 

5 

Fulton 

i 

10 

67 

1 

8 

89 

Qenenee 

1 

1 

2 

284 

1 

9 

19 

Greene 

7 

9 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

i 

1 

4 

221 

1 

5 

9 

24 

JeflFerBon 

••..... 

2 

22 

21 

70 

Kincff. 

i9 

386 

20 

670 

8 
3 

621 
86 

806 
1 

2.822 

LewiR 

1 

livingston 

6 

8 

MadiRon 

i 

2 

9 

20 

Monroe 

7 

i23 

ii 

7ii 

4 

133 

106 

282 

Montgomery . . . 

1 

4 

64 

1 

12 

11 

23 

Nassau 

8 

27 

Nevr  York 

219 

6,492 

i39          4.669 

66 

9i9 

1.011 

7.888 

Niaiptra 

2 

216 

1 

28 

6 

104 

19 

79 

Oneida 

2 

7 

4 

61 

7 

11 

41 

142 

Onondaga 

4 

36 

8 

91 

6 

38 

66 

239 

Ontario 

1 

1 

10 

34 

Orange 

,     2 

3 

26 

1 

39 

104 

Orleans 

4 

8 

Oswego 

6 

666 

14 

38 

Otsego 

i 

16 

3 

8 

6 

12 

Putnam 

3 

25 

Queens 

1 

7 

106 

296 

Rennwlaer 

2 

13 

4 

248 

i 

3 

46 

166 

Riohnnond 

46 

9S 

Pock'and 

1 

i9 

7 

37 

St.  T.a'vrenoe. . . 

1 

1 

..... 

3 

32 

16 

47 

Saratoga 

1 

1 

8 

43 

1 

9 

16 

86 

Schenectady . . . 

1 

14 

18 

44 

Schoharie 

i 

1 

1 

2 

Schuyler 

•  •  •  •   * 

2 

i 

Senec% 

3 

13 

6 

17 

Steuben 

^ 

6 

22 

16 

26 

Suffolk 

1 

42 

.  •  •  •    • 

12 

27 

Sullivan 

•  •  •  •    • 

2 

6 

Tioga 



«  ■  •  «   • 

..... 

7 

14 

Tompkins 

8 

6 

1 

8 

22 

Ulster 

3 

1 

207 

1 
1 

8 
60 

8 

96 

23 
3 

63 

Warren. • 

5 

Washington. . . . 

3 

8 

Wajme 

i 

2 

46 

3 

8 

9 

18 

Westchester... . 

2 

29 

68 

289 

Wyonung 

8 

11 

Yates 

.... 

2 

4 

298 

6.714 

246 

7.966 

159 

3,4.11 

2,996 

14.891 
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Table  XV-^>Uitrtbutlom  of  Iiea^B«  InduBtrlea  hy  Coumtiea— ContlnaeO. 


Carpbts  and 

Brzok 

AND  TlUB. 

Ruoe,  Othbk 

CHCMICALa. 

CONPBCnONBItT. 

COUNTS. 

THAN  RaO. 

Eetab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

■ 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

N 

ments. 

eamers. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

Albany 

10 

480 

•  •■•••« 

3 

91 

49 

160 

Allesaay 

Brooma 

2 

i03 

•  •■•«•    • 

5 

49 

8 

18 

Cttttarausan.. . . 

3 

45 

1 

17 

4 

1 

Cayusft 

5 

57 

i 

409 

7 

8 

Cbautauqun.  .. 

8 

55 

3 

3 

Obemiinff 

2 

79 

4 

32 

CiieDango 

3 

R 

Clinfon 

2 

15 

1 

6 

Columbia 

4 

640 

2 

1 

Cortlaad 

1 

3 

Delaware 

a 

250 

Dutobeaa 

20 

i,336 

8 

21 

Erie 

9 

1 

397 
6 

4 

•    •  •   •    • 

122 

36 

4 

534 

Essex 

FtBoklin 

2 

Fulton 

3 

17 

• 

2 

Oenesee 

4 

3 

Greene 

6 

58i 

4 

Hamilton 

• 

Herkimer 

1 

14 

3 

1 

Jefferson 

.     4 

103 

1 

5 

2 

Kin«8 

1 

2 

17 

387 

195 

1   505 

Livingston 

Madison. ...... 

i 

7 

Monroe 

2 

104 

i 

66 

43 

515 

Montgomery... 

2 

44 

3 

2.202 

5 

8 

Nassau 

4 

169 

1 

2 

New  York 

3 

1,484 

io 

i96 

321 

3.991 

Niagara 

4 

08 

10 

638 

9 

21 

Oneida 

6 

156 

8 

13 

Onondaga 

6 

139 

3 

2,630 

9 

64 

Ontario 

8 

139 

3 

7 

Orange 

10 

1,013 

2 

384 

5 

12 

Orleans 

1 

Oswego 

2 

19 

2 

Otsego 

•  •  •  •    • 

6 

4 

Putnam 

2 

02 

1 

Queens 

1 

105 

4 

296 

12 

29 

Rensselaer 

7 

i33 

11 

57 

Richmond 

1 

38 

2 

8 

Rockland 

33 

2.247 

•   ft  »  •  •        • 

3 

7 

St.  Lawrence... 

4 

40 

1 

10 

4 

3 

Saratoga 

6 

256 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Schenectady... 

1 

25 

7 

4 

Schoharie 

Schuyler. 

i 

Seneca 

i 

5 

Steuben 

1 

21 

8 

12 

Suffolk 

7 

207 

«•••■•    • 

3 

6 

Sullivan 

4 

44 

1 

5 

Tioga 

1 

30 

4 

3 

Tompkins 

1 

47 

6 

9 

Ulster 

18 

1 

1,688 
38 

1 

271 

i 

13 
5 

27 

Warren 

2 

Washington.... 

2 

15 

Wayne 

2 

2 

Westchester.. . . 

11 

883 

1 

3,754 

26 

51 

Wyoming 

1 

28 

Yates 

■   ■       •  ■  •   • 

i 

217 

11,677 

12 

8,609 

92 

4.909 

862 

7.258 
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Table  XV'-Dl«tvtb«tloB  of  I«ea«imc  ladwatries  by  Oo«atteiM-0«Btl] 


COUNTY. 

CoormRAom. 

COBDAOa 

AMD  Twins. 

Cotton  GooM. 

Dtbino 

AND  FlNUHINQ 
TUdlLBB. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage- 
eaniers. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

^^^^       lish- 
•■™"-     ments. 

Wage- 

eameia. 

8 

Albany 

Allesany 

11 
2 
2 
1 
3 
6 
2 
4 

I 
18 

8 
86 

19 
18 

'*8 

36 

1 

7 

2 

26 

"62 
25 

3 
10 

6 

2 
34 

8 

""i 

4 
1 

""7 
2 

""3 
3 

■"*6 

""i 
1 

4 
6 

*"*2 

16 

2 

3 

6 

26 
20 

i 

26 

7 

8 

2 

7 

62 

829 

7 

16 

2 

1.886 

1 

16 

8 

166 

""386 

96 

8 

76 

19 

ii 

25 

2 

7 
3 

96 

8 

i 

12 

2 

16 

11 

i2 

i 

10 

""i 
""i 

""6 
4 

'"'2 
2 

""i 

28i 

.....    •    • 

26 

3 

"i*,39i 

"i'.7i6 
2 

1 

25 

187 

i 

1 

""5 
2 

""z 
"i 

""b 

i 

a    a    .    a 

"*"8 
2 

7 

""i 
""2 

"i 
""i 

aaa.. 

2.632 

iio     . 

38      . 
""i46 
37 



63 

""i86  ; 

""820 

67      . 
3.837 

""286 

87  ; 

94      . 

"'515 

""286 


1 

•  .   •    a 
aaa. 

a    a    .    . 
.... 
a   a   a    a 
.... 

1 

•  .    a    • 
s   •    *    a 
a  .  a    • 

.    a    .     « 

1 

•  a   .    ■ 
a   a    a    . 
aaa. 

•  •   •    • 

•  ■   •    a 

•  a   a    • 

.   .   a    » 

•  •  •   • 

.... 

6 

«  .  .   .  • 
a   .   •    • 

.  a   a    . 
«    ■    •     a 

a    a    .    • 

21 

.    .    a     « 

2 

.... 

•  .  .    - 

a   a    .    • 

•  .  •   . 

•  •   •    a 

a   ...    a 

4 

•  a    •     . 

2 

a   .   .    • 

1 

a   .   .    « 

•  a   a    • 
.... 

•  «•    •    . 

a    .    .     . 

.... 

.... 

1   a   .   a    • 

■  a   .   a    a 
I   a   .   .    a 
R    .    .    .    a 

■  a   «   •     a 

•  aaa. 

■  •    a    .     a 

•  .  «   a    . 

■  .    .    a    a 

• 

J 

Broome 

Oattarauffufl.. . . 

0*3niga 

Oiautkunim... , , 

Ghemiiin 

Chenanco. 

Clintan 

2« 

Columbia 

• 

Cortland 

Delaware 

DutebeM 

Erie 

883 

Ebsct 

Franklin 

Fulton ........ 

Genesee 

Qreene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson . .    ... 

Kingn. .... 

14S 

Leins... :;;;:: 

Li  vimnt  on 

Madiaon.....!! 

Monroe 

Montcomeiy... 
Nassau. . 

It 

NewYorit.;;:: 

Niasai* 

Oneida 

Onondaca 

Ontario 

761 

184 

Orange 

Orleans.... 

116 

Osweicoi. .,.,.. 
Otseao 

Putnam 

Queens 

HensiwIaM* 

61 

Richmond 

Rockland 

11 
824 

Saratoga. 

Schenectady.. . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler. 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

IHster 

2 

1 

Warren 

Washington. . . . 

Wayne 

Westchester.  . . 

Wyoming 

Yates 

409 

2.878 

18 

3,630 

34 

^8,652 

42 

8.061 
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T»ble  XV— Dtstribatlon  of  LemAlmc  l»d««trie«  by  OowitleiH-CoBtlB«e«. 


Fbuttsand 

FuRNmmx. 

COUNTY. 

ELBcnaoAi. 
Afpabatus. 

JrouNiFKi  Aiffu 

Magbinb  Shop 

Pkoductb.* 

VBGaTABlXa. 

Caitmino  and 
PsaamTiKO. 

Cabimstiiaxino 

A]R> 

RaPADtiifa. 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
1i>h- 

Wage- 

EsUb- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 

Wage- 

ments. 

eainers. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earner*. 

ments. 

earners. 

Albuiy 

47 

2,191 

3 

41 

78 

AUegany 

8 

201 

1 

22 

3 

2 

Broome 

17 

286 

12 

Zi 

CAttaimugus.. . . 

^ 

7 

132 

3 

116 

8 

6 

Cayuga 

• 
•  •«%••  • 

12 

690 

16 

66 

7 

10 

ChaiitauQua.. . . 

21 
0 

2.686 
194 

4 
1 

191 
3 

3 
10 

16 

Chemung 

1 

7 

ChenaDgo 

6 

46 

8 

3 

CuntoD 

3 

118 

2 

4 

rolumhia 

11 

143 

8 

5 

7 

Cortland 

6 

132 

1 

6 

4 

DeUware 

10 

24 

Duteheas 

16 

662 

26 

44 

Erie 

09 

6.031 

6 

344 

69 

111 

Eaaex 

8 

fi2 

3 

1 

57 

3 
1 

1 

Franklin 

Fulton 

6 

31 

7 

4 

Genesee 

7 

2 

7 

78 

6 

1 

Qreene 

7 

67 

8 

2 

4 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

14 

260 

2 

20 

6 

8 

JeflPerson 

16 

1.434 

1 

41 

11 

27 

12 

848 

196 
1 

8.680 
11 

3 

1 

147 
10 

230 
2 

482 

Le^;:::::::: 

liymgRton 

6 

17 

8 

666 

6 

6 

Madiwn 

1 

i 

10 

116 

6 

422 

2 

Monroe 

2 

8 

78 

2.026 

49 

887 

26 

46 

Montgomery . . . 

14 

363 

2 

4 

Naaeau 

•  •  •  •   • 

i 

26 

8 

16 

New  York 

90 

4.486 

403 

11,173 

1 

38 

648 

2.106 

Niawa 

33 

1.386 

42 

276 

9 

7 

Oneida 

2 

67 

81 

1.467 

28 

494 

16 

80 

Onondaga 

6 

76 

48 

2.080 

4 

62 

27 

61 

Ontario. 

1 

30 

9 

389 

29 

496 

r     7 

lO 

Orange 

1 

4 

16 

669 

2 

16 

8 

Orleans 

3 

162 

46 

2 

1 

Oswego 

1 

ii 

20 

731 

29 

i9 

6 

6 

Otsego 

7 

14 

1 

6 

Putnam 

3 

439 

•   >....    a 

1 

6 

Queens 

2 

81 

11 

319 

1 

103 

23 

3fr 

Rensselaer 

1 

26 

31 

1.009 

13 

66 

Richmond 

6 

83 

1 

100 

14 

22 

Rockland 

10 

684 



6 

4 

St.  Lawrence. . . 

11 

63 

6 

2 

flMtoga. 

12 

336 

8 

18 

Schenectady...  ^ 

8 

4,9Qi 

4 

2,233 

7 

8 

Schoharie 

4 

6 

3 

3 

Schuyler. 

2 

2 

1 

Seneca 

8 

932 

i 

2 

i 

Steuben 

" 

13 

260 

7 

8 

• 

SufTolk 

2 

12 

2 

62 

6 

12 

Sullivan 

1 

2 

4 

Tioga 

6 

11 

4 

1 

Tompkins 

6 

47 

1 

8 

20 

Ulster 

10 

86 

1 

6 

7 

23 

Wanen 

1 

27 

6 

8 

Washington.... 

6 

168 

6 

2 

Wayne 

14 

130 

i87 

120 

7 

10 

Westchester.. . . 

4 

177 

80 

r 1.746 

81 

71 

Wyoming 

2 

34 

4 

1 

1 

Yatee 

2 

9 

6 

1 

1 

184 

10.831 

1.391 

61.789 

611 

4,782 

1.294 

3.406 

*  Includes  steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus. 
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Table  XV— DlBtribiitlon  of  Lemdinff  Indnatrle*  by  Coumtiea— CoBtlmned. 


Furniture, 

Factory 

Product. 

Hr  '•- 

Glam,  Ourmio, 

Olotks  and 

vji 

MikOV* 

STAinnio,  IDfO. 

MrrrcNB. 

COUNTY. 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

EsUb- 
Ibh- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

WacB- 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

eamera. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

Albany 

2 

46 

4 

2 

37 

Alleflany 

1 

25 

Broome 

3 

420 

1 

100 

1 

1 

3 

16 

Cftataraugus 

1 

52 

2 

243 

^yu«a, 

22 

1,254 

I 

2 

5 

Chautauqua.... 

1 

40 

1 

33 

Chemung 

3 

34 

1 

12 

1 

2 

Chenango 

1 

4 

7 

30 

Clinton 

1 

40 

Columbia 

3 

61 

» 

Cortland 

2 

112 

Delaware 

Dutcheaa 

2 

71 

1 

394 

Erie 

20 

1.249 

1 

59 

7 

86 

4 

74 

Eases 

Franklin 

3 

17 

Fulton 

2 

2 

165 

9.056 

Oenesee 

Oreene 

1 

11 

Hamilton 

1 

8 

Herkimer 

3 

555 

-Xeffenion 

5 

141 

•   •  •   ■  •        « 

Kin^ 

37 
3 

1.199 
96 

7 

i.osi 

28 

269 

2 
2 

42 

Lewis 

Livingston 

6 

Madison 

5 

200 

i 

12 

Monroe 

23 

1.460 

2 

125 

3 

11 

2 

3 

Montgomery . . . 
N&asau 

!  

1 

28 

New  York 

150 

5,154 

77 

978 

32 

353 

Niagara 

2 

32 

1 

i55 

Onwda 

12 

428 

] 

i 

12 

•  «••■• 

Onondgaa 

In 

504 

■    •   ■   •    ■ 

1 

1 

6 

43 

Ontario 



Orange 

4 

59 

2 

82 

2 

i2 

3 

120 

Orleans 

3 

150 

■   •  •  • 

Oswego 

3 

48 

1 

Otsego 

2 

31 

i 

12 

Putnam 

Queens 

2 

34 

2 

i 

Rensselaer 

i 

15 

Richmond 

i 

5 

Rookland 

1 

80 

i 

St.  Lawrence. . . 

4 

49 

•   •  •       •   •    • 

i 

i 

2 

47 

Saratoga 

1 

11 

i 



Schenectady . . . 

i 

io 

Schoharie 

2 

io 



Schuyler 



Seneca 

Steuben 

1 

32 

1 

338 

5 

566 

i 

Suffolk 

1 

Sullivan 

1 

4 

i 

14 

Tioga 

1 

75 

2 

100 

Tompkins 

1 

3 

20 

1 

Ulster 

4 

1 

122 
1 

2 

36 

Warren 

Washington. . . . 

I   1                7 

Wayne 

•    •    •    ■    » 

i 

i22 

Westchester.. . . 

■  •  •  ■ 

i 

4' 

Wyoming 

Yates 

353        13,890 

27 

2.765 

135 

2.029 

244 

10.016 
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Table  XV— DtBtrib«tion  of  I^eadlitff  IndiiBtries  by  CovBtiea—CoBti lived. 


HosnilT  AND 

Knit  Goods. 

LZMK  AND 
CXIISNT. 

LiQUOBB.  Mhvr. 

LUMPKB, 
PLANINfl-iai.L 

Pbodtj  cn. 

COUNTY 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estaty- 
liah- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

ments. 

earners. 

mentStf 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

Albany 

29 

4,463 

11 

374 

12 

322 

Alleguiy 

8 

89 

Rroome 

3 

28 

9 

357 

Cattaraugus.. . . 

1 

18 

9 

72 

Cayu«a 

i 

3 

4 

46 

3 

57 

ChautauQua 

1 

45 

4 

32 

17 

334 

Chemung 

3 

623 

3 

39 

9 

421 

Chenango 

1 

48 

i 

1 

3 

5 

40 

Clinton 

1 

43 

1 

4 

4- 

64 

Columbia 

12 

1,833 

3 

75 

1 

30 

Cortland 

2 

73 

Delatiare 

1 

166 

5 

4 

T>ut  chess 

1 

66 

i 

10 

2 

11 

4 

47 

Erie 

1 

11 

10 

395 

20 

565 

34 
1 

1.847 
42 

Essex 

Franklin 

6 

83 

Fulton 

7 

476 

4 

9 

8 

9 

3 

30 

Genesee 

5 

90 

1 

2 

5 

243 

Greene 

3 

513 

1 

2 

1 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

i4 

3,163 

6 

20 

3 

45 

Jefferson 

I 

11 

3 

6 

1 

6 

15 

177 

KinKs 

35 

1.408 

5 

47 

35 

1.519 

50 

2,076 

Lewis 

1 

1 

1 

5 

19 

Livingston 

1 

6 

4 

9 

Madison 

i 

2 

3 

7 

1 

60 

Monroe 

2 

149 

8 

15 

13 

398 

21 

369 

Montgomeiy . . . 

32 

4,053 

3 

19 

5 

81 

Nassau 

i 

38 

1 

1 

2 

16 

New  York 

23 

860 

3 

325 

42 

2,981 

62 

1,813 

IJia?ara 

3 

14 

4 

37 

25 

690 

OncSda 

24 

2,828 

1 

12 

12 

148 

11 

254 

Onondaga 

8 

546 

15 

302 

10 

256 

10 

229 

Ontario 

1 

2 

1 

39 

7 

31 

Orange 

4 

124 

2 

19 

4 

55 

Orleans. 

3 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Oswego 

3 

728 

5 

33 

11 

113 

Otsego 

3 

417 

5 

13 

Putnam 

2 

4 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

i 

7 

2 

148 

7 

213 

13 

224 

11 

1.449 

9 

298 

5 

129 

Riohmond 

1 

301 

5 

210 

1 

50 

Roekland 

i 

33 

3 

7 

St.Lai^renee... 

7 

24 

1 

11 

15 

287 

Saratoga 

ii 

1,991 

^ 

6 

5 

115 

Schenectady . . . 

1 

2 

11 

2 

64 

Schohsrie 

i 

i48 

? 

18 

Schuyler 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••••«    • 

1 

1 

S»»n«ca 

«  •  ■  • 

Steuben   

I 

iw 

2 

133 

1 

15 

13 

46? 

Suffolk 

•   •••••    • 

I 

2 

9 

95 

Sullivan 

«       •   •  «   *   ■ 

■   •**■•• 

4 

11 

Tioga 

1 

4 

Tompkins 

•       •   ■    • 

7 

126 

Ulster 

2 

259 

9 

4 

i.376 
727 

3 

1 

37 
10 

9 

4 

81 

Warren.. ..;... 

74 

Washington.. . . 

4 

166 

3 

43 

1 

14 

5 

98 

Wayne 

3 

10 

6 

58 

Westchester.. . . 

5 

97 

2 

42 

19 

885 

Wyoming. 

3 

793 

2 

6 

1 

5W 

Yates 

•  ••••• 

1 

5 

1 

30 

242 

27,191 

117 

4,526 

225 

7,544 

509 

13,05« 
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Table  XV— IMsirll 


Iie«dim«  lBd«fltrtes  by  Ooi 


MTmoAi' 

Patbmt 

Pavxitq 

POTTNBT*  ^ftnniA 

iNSTBUMBWrt, 

Mbdxcxnvb  and 

AND  PavXNO 

COTTA 

andFu 

CX)UNTY. 

PXANOa. 

COMFOUNJM. 

Matbbiali. 

Clat  Pdoddcis. 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage- 

EsUb- 
lish- 

Wage- 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wages 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners. 

ments. 

earners 

ments. 

earners. 

Albany 

2 

68 

19 

20 

11 

248 

2 

58 

Allegany 

1 

I 

3 

2 

78 

Broome 

13 

97 

1 

20 

Cattaraugus.. . . 

1 

Oasruga 

1 

58 

1 

2 

25 

1 

3 

Gluuitauqua.. . . 

1 

20 

4 

io 

2 

107 

Chemung 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Chenango 

3 

53 



Clinton 

3 

5i 



Columbia 

4 

17 

Cortland 

3 

2 

3 

31 

Delaware 



Dutchess 

6 

24 

i 

Erie 

1 

115 

46 

454 

19 

•  •  •  •    • 

666 

3 

100 

Essex 

Franklin 

1 

•  •  ■   *    • 

•  •  •  • 

Fulton 

1 

41 

1 

1 

3 

31 

Genesee 

6 

75 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Greene 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

20 

2 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

4 

76 

1 

20 

t 

Jefferson 

4 

7 

2 

11 

Kin^ 

7 

323 

42 

695 

14 

489 

11 

497 

Lems 

Livingston 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Madison 

•   •  •        • 

1 

11 

1 

48 

Monroe 

4 

290 

31 

89 

19 

697 

4 

176 

Montgomery... 

I 

63 

1 

Nassau 

1 

5 

1 

New  York 

86 

4.674 

183 

778 

21 

i.i4S 

2 

30 

Niagara 

3 

12 

4 

37 

Oneida 

3 

6 

7 

512 

i 

Onondaga 

10 

6 

9 

846 

5 

513 

Ontario 

6 

199 

Orange 

4 

8 

Orleans 

1 

2 

29 

Oswego 

1 

3 

Otsego 

2 

Putnam 

■  •  •  • 

Queens 

2 

515 

3 

25 

3 

54 

2 

ise 

Rensselaer 

2 

86 

2 

1 

10 

2 

63 

Richmond 

2 

6 

2 

153 

2 

229 

Rockland 

1 

1 

5 

564 

St.  Lawrence. . . 

5 

34 

2 

4 

1 

Saratoga 

1 

3 

103 

1 

5 

Schenectady . . . 

1 

3 

19 

5 

65 

2 

66 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

1 

90 

i 

Steuben 

■  •  •  •       -    • 

1 

7 

1 

125 

Suffolk 

1 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

Tompkins 

1 

13 

Ulster 

7 

25 

1 

51 

Warren 

1 

Ir 

20 

Washington. . . . 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Wayne 

2 

2 

1 

17 

Westchester.. . . 

1 

9 

8 

199 

10 

392 

2 

40 

Wyomiag 

1 

1 

7 

..•....• 

Yates 

*  *  *  *  ' 

...»..•• 

118 

6.427 

392 

2.825 

168 

6.383 

52 

2.370 
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Table  XV-JMstrlbvtiom  of  I^eadUic  iBdnatries  by  Co«mtl«»-CoBtl] 


COUNTY. 


Mhmny 

AUegaoy 

Broome 

•Cattaraugus 

Oasruga 

Chautauqua... . 

-Chemung 

Chenango 

■Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland: 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oenesee 

Hreene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

JefTerson 

Kin^s 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. . 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orangs 

Orieans. 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Riohmond 

Roekland 

tH.  Lawranee. . . 


PsximNO, 
Boos  AiTD  Job. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Boheneotady... 

Sehoharie 

flehiiyler 


Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins. 

TTlster 

Warren 

Washington. . . . 

Wayne 

Westchester... . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


35 

1 
12 

5 

8 
16 
11 

3  t 

4 

4 

2 

I  ■    • 

8 

87 


4 
2 


2 

4 

130 

2 

«   •    • 

1 

52 

8 


7 
3 
1 
4 
10 
0 
3 
8 
5 
0 
1 

•   • 

1 

4 
1 

'i 

3 


4 
8 
8 
1 
2 


1.408 


Wage- 
eamev. 


714 


18 
2 
10 
55 
22 


11 

4 
1 


64 
1.088 


10 
8 


4 

48 

818 

3 


4 

368 

0 


844 

11.406 

11 

44 

18 

117 

31 

100 

2 

36 

6 

10 

60 
2 


5 
81 
26 


I 

0 

10 

8 


1 

80 

5 

"4 

1 

264 


15,588 


Saoolbst 
▲kdHab 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


33 

10 
17 
10 
20 
10 

0 
14 
10 
12 

7 
13 
14 
70 

5 
11 

7 
13 
10 


10 

23 

116 

14 

13 

10 

44 

10 

12 

211 

14 

27 

28 

15 

25 

11 

10 

18 

3 

26 

25 

11 

8 

27 

10 

5 

0 

4 

8 

20 

10 

10 

8 

10 

17 

11 

14 

10 

28 

16 

8 

1,254 


Wage- 
earners. 


37 

10 

23 

12 

46 

11 

13 

7 

2 

4 

5 

7 

10 

265 

5 

6 

13 

3 

13 


2 

14 

135 

10 

10 

5 

07 

11 

15 

614 

13 

06 

40 

0 

18 

13 

21 

0 

1 

22 

44 

0 

1 

11 

14 

5 

5 

6 

0 

45 

17 

5 

21 

7 

12 

6 

2 

66 

20 

8 

6 

1,075 


Silk  and 
Bilk  Goom. 


Estab- 

Usb- 

ments. 


2 

1 


1 
1 


1 
10 


1 

i 

56 
"i 


1 
d 


2 

4 


Wage- 

eamers. 


44 


263 
166 


180 
84 


Sroira  DaaasiNo 

(MabBLB  AMD 

MoNnmim). 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


123 
555 


146 

"■57 

8*,76i 

'230 


266 


45 
604 


57 
166 


3 


1 

"i 
II2" 


245 


231 

"  'so 

7.103 


23 

4 

8 

3 

6 

0 

7 

6 

6 

5 

4 

25 

11 

31 

2 

4 

6 

5 

11 


3 

12 

88 

2 

2 

6 

14 

6 

2 

124 

0 

20 

17 

3 

15 

24 

0 

8 

1 

60 

11 

4 

6 

18 

7 

5 

6 

1 

3 

0 

10 

25 

5 

6 

82 

4 

5 

0 

21 

7 

2 

855 


118 

6 

61 

26 

41 

35 

44 

40 

3 

16 

8 

58 

146 

548 

1 

6 

24 

170 

23 


4 

52 

1,325 

3 

25 

14 

304 

122 

3 

3.021 

33 

113 

67 

8 

46 

684 

41 

10 

40 

445 

40 

18 

165 

304 

6 

64 


8 
11 
15 
30 

166 
22 
15 

341 
10 
16 
16 

110 

125 
7 

0.201 


656 
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Table  XV— DIatribvtIon  of  Leadlns  IndaHtrles  by  Coimti«a— Comel«detf» 


1 

COUNTY. 

TiNSinTHINO, 

CopPVRSMrraiNa. 

Etc. 

ToBAcro, 

ClOAIM  AND 
ClGARVmDB. 

WooLBN  Goods. 

Worsted  Goods. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage- 
earners. 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wa«B- 
eamers. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus.... 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua.. . . 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

22 

7 

10 

17 

21 

17 

10 

15 

2 

5 

0 

13 

23 

124 

1 

8 

6 

10 

"17 
23 
203 
11 
13 
18 
64 
14 
11 
404 
13 
41 
62 
15 
32 
11 
18 
16 

3 
10 
32 
15 

6 
36 

3 

? 

21 

26 

0 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

18 

44 

15 

2 

25 

6 
37 
41 
48 
15 
82 
11 

1 
10 
13 
14 
34 
575 

7 
12 

8 
10 

8 

55 

37 

2.705 

6 

20 

30 

224 

65 

16 

2.086 

17 

152 

148 

321 

65 

17 

37 

20 

8 

220 

80 

54 

20 

40 

? 

11 
18 

0 
37 
86 
17 
37 
22 
17 

6 

10 

70 

220 

12 

83 

7 

61 

0 

28 

17 

30 

13 

7 

6 

7 

3 

10 

103 

""6 

7 
8 
5 

"lO 

11 

556 

2 

16 

10 

01 

20 

8 

1.212 

18 

58 

101 

11 

18 

5 

0 

0 

2 

56 

54 

17 

10 

14 

15 

11 

4 

4 

5 

33 

16 

6 

8 

16 

21 

11 

8 

20 

37 

5 

8 

332 
10 
1,386 
13 
46 
42 

125 
32 
45 
21 
21 
8 
63 

355 

8 

25 

43 

0 

0 

30 

1.124 

8 

28 

130 

748 

44 

6 

10.401 

36 

101 

301 

31 

28 

4 

31 

155 

78 

283 
14 
21 
30 
111 
45 

5 
10 
20 
62 
87 
21 
52 
83 
74 
25 

8 
73 
80 

7 
11 

2 

•  •  •  ■    • 

2 

2 
1 

'    "2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

""3 
2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

""s 

1 
3 
3 

""4 
4 

•  ■  •    • 

""i 

•  ■  •  ■ 

4 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

""3 
2 

286 

8 

320 
1 

40 

""442 

12 

5 

27 

si 

5 

i 

407 

30 

167 
13 

""zki 
""06 

ATS 

""204 

88 

20 

25 

""564 

ii 

42 

17 

""4 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •   ■ 

""i 

""i 
""1 

"2.605 

Essex 

••""•••* 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

•   •«■*«•* 

Lewie 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  I^iwnnoe. . . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga .....    ... 

635 

i64 

605 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

WtMihington^ . . . 

Wayne 

Westoheater 

Wyoming. 

Yirtes 

1.818 

o.  vvv 

3.055 

26.188 

65 

3.068 

7 

3.687 

INDEX. 


A  PAOV. 

Abrasives SSO 

Acids 219-222 

Aoreaee  of  fanzis  in  eaeh  eounty 336-889 

Asrioultural  implements,  distribution  of  industry  in  New  York 508^01 

growth  of  industry 113-114, 125 

Agriculture  of  New  York,  text 27-60 

Ubles  (III-VIII) ; 884-351 

persons  encaged  in  brmnches  of 330 

Alcohol,  product  of  New  Yoric 168 

Animals,  domestic,  on  farms 36-40. 886-330 

Apparatus,  electrical,  growth  of  manufacture 111*113, 126 

Appaxel.  manufacture  of,  1860-1900 88-96 

Apples,  canned,  product  of  New  Yoric 132 

grown  in  each  county 348-340 

Apricot  trees  in  eaeh  county 348-349 

Apricots,  canned,  product  of  New  York 182 

Architectural  and  ornamental  iron  work.  1880-1900 108-124 

Area  of  New  York 27-28 

by  counties 328-329 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers,  manufacture  of ^ .96, 97 

Asheries .226-228,  234 

Awnings,  manufacture  of 98 


Bacon,  product  of  New  York 137 

Bagging,  manufacture  of -.  .264-268,  270 

Bags,  manufacture  of 98 

paper,  manufacture  of 9, 162 

Baking  powder,  production  of 234 

Bakery  products,  growth  of  manufacture 146-148, 160 

distribution  of  industry  in  New  York - 648 

Banking  in  New  York  and  United  States 2 

Banks,  savings,  of  New  York  and  foreign  countries 11 

Banners,  manufacture  of 98 

Bar  iron,  production  of 105 

Barley,  acreage  and  production  of 834,  344 

Barley  meal,  product  of  New  York 129, 159 

Baskets,  manufacture  of 215 

Beans,  canned 132 

grown  in  each  county 346-347 

Bedsteads,  maoufa<^ture  of 209-21 1 

Beef  packing,  growth  of  industry 135-137, 159 

Bees,  value  of,  on  farms * 336-339 

Belting,  manufacture  of 300 

Beverages,  growth  of  manufacture 166-158, 160 

Blackberries,  canned 132 

Blacksmithing 1 16, 126 

Blankbook  making,  growth  of 177-179, 184 

Blast  furnaces 102-107,  1 23 

42 
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Blinds.  Bash  Mid  doors,  growth  of  manufacture 193-202. 216 

Blue  fish,  catch  of  New  York 323-324 

Billiard  tables,  manufacture  of 216 

Biscuits,  manufacture  of 146-148 

Boat  building,  growth  of  industry . .' 114-1 16, 126 

Boilers,  steam,  production  of 108 

Bolts,  production  of 123 

Bookbinding,  growth  of  industry ^ 177-179, 184 

distribution  of  industry  by  counties ....  648 

Books,  growth  of  production  of 164-177, 184 

Boots,  growth  of  ipanufacture  of 277-280, 300 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  distribution  of 5QS-603 

Bottles,  production  of 317 

Bottling 160 

Boxes,  fanoy,  paper  and  wooden  paekfaig,  distribution  of  induMry  by  counties 648 

pftper.  manufacture  of 162-163,  184 

Brandy,  production  «f 15P 

BrasA  c9Rting4      120 

Bread,  growth  of  manufacture ^ 146-148, 160 

distrfbutioQ  ol  industry  by  counties 648 

Breweries,  distribution  of 65S 

Brick,  distribution  of  industry  by  counties 649 

growth  of  industry .65.304-310,  320 

Bricklaying,  growth  of 188, 191 

Bridges,  production  of j jg  jj^ 

Britannia  ware,  production  of *  j20 

Bronse  goods,  production  of j  aq 

Brooms,  production  of 2i5 

Brushes,  production  of *  2i6 

Buckwheat,  acreag-  and  production  of,  1867-1901 334-335 

grown  in  each  county 344-846 

flour,  production  of ^29  159 

Building  industry,  growth  of 185-191 

operations  in  four  leading  cities 1 M 

Buildings,  farm,  \'alue  of 336-339 

Butter,  maaufaeture  of 187-146  160 

production  of,  in  each  county 340-343. 610-616 

Buttons,  growth  of  manufacture  of 294  296-300 

Butchering,  growth  of  industry 185-137, 16^ 

C 

Cabinet  making,  growth  of 209-211  216 

Canals  in  New  Yoric j^  16. 16 

Candles,  manufacture  of 226-228. 234 

Candy,  distribution  of  the  industry  Ijy  counties 649 

growth  of  manufacture  of 148-149  160 

Canes,  nutnufaeture  of na 

Canning,  distribution  of  industry  by  oounties 661 

growth  of  industry 130^133  169 

Capital,  statistics  of   52,  76, 80, 336. 364HW7 

criticism  of  statistics  of jj 

Caps,  growth  of  manufacture  of "    i^^-ak  97 

Cards,  cutting  and  designing ™ 

Card  machines -  j_ 

Carpentering,  in  New  York  cities 187 

Vo^y^  of ...!!!.  187,  191 

Carpet,  distribution  of  industry  by  counties '  640 

growth  of  manufacture  of 247,*  2,iol252,  269 


Index.  059 

PACK 

Cjirriages  and  wagons,  distribution  of  industry 002-000 

growth  of  industry 116-118. 126 

Car  shop  industry,  distribution  of 608-611 

Cars  and  railway  construction  shops,  growth  of  industry 118^110,  126 

Carts,  manufacture  of 116-118 

Caskets,  manufacture  of 216 

Castings,  brass,  production  of 120 

iron,  growth  of  manufacture 107-11 1 

Cement,  growth  of  manufacture  of 310-312,  320 

distribution  of  industry  by  counties 653 

Cereals,  acreage  and  production  of,  1867-1901 334-335 

raised  in  I^ew  York 42-43 

Chain  cables,  manufacture  of 102 

Chairs,  manufacture  of 209-21 1 

Charcoal,  production  of 215 

Cheese,  butter  and  c<mdensed  milk  industry,  distribution  of 610-615 

growth  of  manufacture  ol 137-146, 160 

produced  on  farms 340-343 

Chemioalfl,  distribution  of  industfy  by  counties 614, 649 

growth  of  manufacture  of 217-235 

Gherriee.  canned 133 

Cherry  trees  in  each  county *; 348^349 

CSiewing  tobacco,  growth  of  manufacture 151-154. 160 

Chocolate,  production  of 133. 150 

Cider,  production  of 160, 350 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  distribution  ol  manufacture  of,  by  counties 656 

growth  of  manufacture 151-154, 160 

Cities,  of  New  York,  manufactures  of 57-59,  358-363 

Caama,  production  of 323-324 

Clay  products,  growth  of  manufacture  of 302-320 

Cleaning  and  dyeing  in  1900 96 

Clearing-house  transactions  of  American  cities 2 

Climate  of  New  York ^ 11-12 

Cloaks,  manufacture  of 93-94. 97. 121 

Cloth,  domestic  manufacture  of.  1821-1855 248 

manufacture  of 236-270 

Clothing  industry,  growth  of 88-98 

Coaches,  manufacture  of 116-118. 126 

Coast  fisheries  in  1901 323 

Cocoa  products 159 

Coffee,  roasting  and  grinding,  growth  of  industry 135. 159 

Collars  and  cuffs,  manufacture  of 92-93 

Cologne  spirits 158 

Colonial  period,  manufactures  of  New  York  during 62-69 

Colors,  production  of 226 

Combs,  manufacture  of 801 

Commerce  of  New  Yotk 1. 8-9. 86 

Confectionery,  distribution  of  industry  by  counties 649 

growth  of  manufacture 148-149. 160 

Conifers,  cut  of,  in  1900 195 

Contracting  and  building,  growth  of 185-191 

Contract  work,  value  of.  done  for  New  York  factories 55. 354-647 

Conveyances,  growth  of  manufacture 99-126 

Cooperage  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 649 

product ' 215 

Copper  products 120 

Coppersmithing,  distribution  of  industry  by  eountiee 656 

growth  of 101. 121 

Cordage  and  twine  industry,  distribution  of.  by  counties 650 
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Corn,  produced  in  each  county 344-345 

ftcrea«e  and  production  of.  in  1867-1901 334-335 

canned : 182 

maalt  production  of 120. 150 

Coraeta,  mannfaotuve  of 93-04, 07 

Coametica,  growth  of  induatiy 220-228, 234 

Cotton  industry,  distribution  of,  by  oountiea 650 

maaufaoturaa,  growth  of 244, 261-262, 260 

Countiea  of  New  York,  agriculture  in 40 

area  of 328-320 

manufacturing  in 57. 60,  354-857. 527, 648-656 

popuUtion  of,  1700-1000 328-320 

Cows,  number  oo  farms  in  each  county 340,  '''43 

Crackers,  growth  of  manufacture. 146-148 

Cream,  produced  and  sold  in  each  county 340-343 

Creameries,  development  of 137-146 

Credit  and  banking 2 

Crops,  farm,  in  New  York 40-44 

by  countiea 344-847 

Cuffs,  manufacture  of % 01, 03, 07 

Curriers,  operations  of 271-276,  300 

Cutlery,  production  of 124 

Cycles,  production  of 126 

D 

Dairy  industry,  distribution  of 340-843, 610-615 

Dairy  producta,  growth  of  manufacture  of 80. 187-146, 160 

Dairying  in  the  counties  of  New  York 40 

Decorating,  growth  of  industry 180, 101 

Distilled  liquors,  growth  of  manufacture 157-158, 160 

Distillation  of  wood 221 

Domestic  animals  on  farms 36-^38 

Domestic  and  personal  service,  persons  engaged  in  branches  of 27, 330 

Doore,  sash  and  blinds,  growth  of  manufacture 108-202,  215 

Drain  pipe,  production  of 804-310, 320 

Dressmaking,  growth  of ." 08-04, 07 

Drugs,  growth  of  manufacture  of 218-222 

Dutch  settlements  in  New  York 63-65 

Dyeing  and  cleaning  in  1900 08 

Djreing  and  finishing  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 650 

'textiles,  growth  of  industry 244, 268, 270 

Dyestuffs,  production  of 234 


Eggs,  number  produced,  by  counties 342-343 

Elastic  goods,  growth  of  manufacture 206-200, 301 

Electrical  apparatus  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 651 

and  supplies,  growth  of  manufacture 111-113, 125 

Electrical  construction  and  rapain 101 

Electricity  for  illumination,  growth  of  manufacture 228-233, 235 

Electroplating 121 

Electrotyping,  growth  of  industry 170-182, 184 

Engines,  fire,  producticm  of 125 

growth  of  manufacture 108-100 

Enameling 121 

Engraving,  growth  of  industry 170-182, 184 

Envelopes,  manufacture  of 162 

Exports  of  New  York 1 

Extracts,  flavoring,  production  of 150 


Inobx.  061 

F  PAOE 

Factoriea,  location  of,  in  New  York  State 508-^66 

number  of*  by  counties  and  towns 364-647 

number  of,  in  counties  and  towns  devoted  to  specified  industTies 382*526 

in  operation  in  New  York  in  1900 60-51 

Fancy  leather  coods,  manufacture  of 290-292, 300 

Farm  crops 40-42 

by  counties 344-347 

Fann  implements,  manufaeture  of 113-114 

Ftem  labor,  waces  of,  1866-1902 33 

Fann  products,  value  of 84 

Furmsfai  New  York 21, 27-60 

Feathers,  artificial,  manufacture  of 96, 97 

Felt  floods,  production  of,  1850-1900 247, 260, 269 

Felt  hats,  manufacture  of 94-95, 97 

Fertilisers,  manufacture  of 137, 236 

Fiber  wood,  production  of,  in  1900 207 

Finance  and  banlunc  in  New  Yoric  city 2 

Finishinfl  textiles,  growth  of  industry 268-264,  270 

Fireanas,  production  of 124 

Fire  clay  products,  distribution  of  manufacture  of,  by  counties 664 

growth  of  manufacture  of 304-310,  320 

Fire  engines,  production  of 126 

Fireworks,  manufacture  of 236 

Fish  canning 169 

Fisheries  of  New  York 321-326 

Flavoring  extracts,  production  of 169 

Flax,  growth  of  manufacture 244,  264-268, 270 

Floriculture  in  New  York 48 

Flour  and  grist  mill  industry,  distribution  of 618-626 

products,  growth  of  manufacture 128-129, 169 

Flour  mills,  introduced  in  New  Yoric 64 

Flowers,  artificial,  manufacture  of 96-97 

value  oif  by  counties 860-361 

Food  products,  growth  of  manufaeture 127-148, 169 

Forage  raised 42 

Foreign  commerce  of  New  York  compared  with  other  countries 8-9, 10 

Forest  products,  value  of,  by  counties ^ 360-361 

Forgss  and  bloomeries,  production  of 102-106, 123 

Fort  Orangs 63 

Foundries,  brass,  product  of 120 

iron,  product  of 125 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  distribution  of,  by  counties 661 

production  of,  1860-1900 108 

Frings,  production  of 269 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 661 

Fruits,  canned  and  preserved,  growth  of  industry 130-133, 169 

raised,  1890-1900 46-47 

by  counties 348-361 

Fur  goods,  growth  of  industry 292-293,  300 

Fur  hats,  manufacture  of 94-95, 97 

Furnishing  goods,  men's,  growth  of  manufacture 91-93 

Furniture  and  cabinetmaking  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 661 

Furniture,  growth  of  industry 209-211 ,  216 

G 

Galvanbing  industry 121 

Games,  production  of 184 

Gas  fitting,  growth  of  industry 190 

Gas  fixtures,  production  of 120-121 
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Gas,  growth  of  manufaoture  of 228, 233,  236 

meters,  production  of 124 

stoves,  production  of a 124 

Geolosical  formation  of  New  York 11-12 

Qin,  production  of 158 

Qlass,  distribution  of  industryf  by  counties 652 

growth  of  manufacture,  of 302-320 

Gloves,  distribution  of  industry,  by  counties 652 

growth  of  manufacture  of 280-286. 300 

GLue,  production  of 234 

Cidd,  manuiaotures  of 100. 120 

Go^^ernmsnt  establishments,  manufactujres  of,  in  New  York,  in  1000 51 

Grape  vines  in  each  county 350-351 

Grinding  and  roasting  of  coffee  and  iptees 135, 159 

Grist  mill,  distribution  of 618-625 

introduction  in  New  York 64 

products,  growth  of  manufacture 126-130, 150 

Gumbo,  canned 132 

Gutta-percha  goods,  manufaotura  of 296-200. 301 


Hams,  production  ci 137 

Hand  trades 50-51 

« 

Hardware,  production  of 123 

Hard  woods  out.  in  1000 195, 201 

Harness,  distribution  of  manufacture  of,  by  counties 655 

growth  of  industry 286-289,  300 

Hats  and  caps,  growth  of  manufacture 66, 94-95 

Hay  and  forage  grown 42 

Hay  grown  in  each  eounty 344-345 

Heating  apparatus,  production  of 124 

Hemlock  cut  m  1900 201 

Hemp,  growth  of  manufacture  of 244. 264-268, 270 

Hides,  number  used  in  tanneries 283 

production  of 137 

Hominy,  production  of  l 129, 159 

Hones,  production  of : 320 

Honey  produced  in  each  county .342-343 

Hoop  skirts,  manufacture  of 93-94. 97 

Hops  raised.  1849-1899 45 

grown  in  each  county 346-347 

Hoae,  manufacture  of 300 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  distribution  of  industry  by  counties 653 

growth  of  manufacture 244. 253-256, 269 

House  furnishing  goods,  production  of. 121 

Household  manufactures  in  early  New  York 64r-6  5 

I 

loe,  manufactured 161 

lUuminants,  growth  of  manufacture  in  New  York 217-235 

Implements,  agricultural,  manufacture  of 113-114 

farm,  value  of 336-339 

Income  of  wage-earners  in  New  York ^  .53-55 

from  farms  in  New  York 34-35 

India-rubber  good*,  growth  of  manufacture  of 296-299,  301 

Industrial  growth  of  New  York,  1810-1850 72-76 

conditions,  statistics  of,  in  New  York,  1850-1900 75-80 
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Industriefl,  leading,  of  New  York  in  1850 84-67 

location  of,  in  New  York 098-656 

manufaoturae  of  New  York  State  l^ 364-382 

of  New  York,  rank  of,  in  1900 82-84 

in  which  New  York  leads 6-7 

Ink,  produotion  of 234 

Instruments,  professional-and  scientific,  produotioD  of 122 

Inventiveness  of  New  Yorkers ^ 2,  BilO 

Iron  oastincs  and  machinery,  srowth  of  manufaeture 107-111 

mines,  production  of 128 

oxides,  production  of 226 

and  s.eel  industry,  distribution  of 624-626 

growth  of  manufaotuie  of 101-114, 123 

work,  architectural  and  ornamental,  production  of 108 

J 

Japanning,  value  of 121 

Japans,  production  of 226 

Jars,  produotion  of 817 

Jewelry,  gold,  silver  and  plated  ware,  growth  of  manufacturs  of 100, 120 

Job  printing,  growth  of  industry 164-177, 184 

Jute,  growth  of  numufaoture 244, 264-268,  270 


• 


K 
Knit  goods,  growth  of  manufacture 244, 263-266. 

Labor,  condition  of,  in  New  York 16 

farm,  expenditure  for 336-330 

wacBS  of.  1866-1002 33 

goods,  manuftMture  of 96,  97 

manufacture  of 260 

Lakes  of  New  York 14-15 

Lamp  black,  produotion  of 226 

Lamp  fixtures,  production  of 120 

Lamps,  produotion  of 122 

Land.  farm,  value  of 336-339 

Lard,  refined,  production  of 187 

Lead,  white,  and  oxides  of,  production 226 

pipe,  production  of 121 

Leather  goods,  growth  of  manufacture  of 271-301 

industry,  distribution  of ,.624-627 

production  of 276 

Lime,  growth  of  manufacture 310-312. 320 

industry,  distribution  of,  l^  counties 658 

Linen  goods,  manufacture  of 264-268 

Linseed  oil,  production  of 284 

Liquors,  growth  of  manufacture  in  New  York 127, 1 55-1 58,  160 

malt,  distribution  of,  manufacture  of,  by  counties 658 

Lithographing,  growth  of 179-182. 184 

Live  stock  in  New  York 36 

Locksmithing 124 

Locomotives,  growth  of.  manufaeturs  of 109 

Logging  industry 193-202, 215 

Looking  glasses,  production  of 216 

Lumber,  growth  of  industry 65. 193-202,  215 

industry,  distribution  of 626^631 

distribution  of  planing-mill  industry,  by  counties 658 
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Maohine  shop  products,  growth  of  industry 108-111 

HaAhinery,  farm,  value  of 336-339 

growth  of  manufacture 99-126 

Machines,  agricultural,  manufacture  of 113-114 

Machines  used  in  New  York  woolen  industry,  1860-1900 246 

Magasines,  circulation  of  New  York,  1810-1900 174 

Mail  matter  in  New  York  and  foreign  countries 2, 9, 11 

Malt  liquors,  di<4ribution  of,  manufacture  by^counties 653 

growth  of  manufacture  of 165-168,  160 

Malt,  production  of 160 

Manufactures,  migraticm  to  suburban  districts 58-60 

in  leading  counties  of  New  York 57, 60 

of  New  York  by  industries 364-381 

of  New  York  by  counties 354-357 

of  New  York  by  cities  and  villages 358-363 

of  New  York  compared  with  those  of  European  countries 7-8 

in  New  York  city 60-61 

in  1900,  rank  of  New  York  and  other  States 4-7 

Manufacturing,  persons  engaged  in 331-333 

Mantels,  production  of 320 

Mi4>le  sugar  produced  in  each  county 346-347 

Marble  dressing,  growth  of  industry 304. 320 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone,  growth  of  industry 188, 191 

Materials,  cost  of,  in  United  States  and  New  York 55 

Matches,  manufacture  of 235 

Mathematical  instruments,  production  of 122 

Mattresses,  production  of 124 

Measure  of  importance  of  an  industry 81-82 

Meat  packing,  growth  of  industry 185-137, 159 

Mechanical  pursuits,  persons  engaged  in 331-333 

Mechanic  trades,  growth  of,  in  New  York 185-191 

Medicines,  growth  of  manufacture 218-222 

Melodeons,  manufacture  of 212-214, 216 

Menhaden,  catch  of,  in  New  York 323-324 

Men's  clothing,  growth  of  manufacture  of 88-^1 

Men's  furnishing  goods,  growth  of  manufacture  of 97, 91-93 

Metals,  machinery  and  conveyances,  growth  of  manufacture  of 99-126 

Metallic  goods,  growth  of  manufacture  of « . . . .  .99-101 

Metal  working  industry ^ 67-68, 120-128 

Meters,  gas,  production  of 124 

Milk,  condensed,  growth  of  manufacture  of 137-146, 160 

produced  and  sold  in  each  county 340-343 

MUling,  growth  of  industry 64, 128-130. 159 

Mills,  sawing  and  planmg,  growth  of 64, 193-202, 215 

Mill  stones,  production  of 320 

Mineral  waters,  production  of 160 

Mineral  wealth  of  New  York 15 

Mines  of  New  York 15 

Mirror  frames,  production  of 216 

Mirrors,  production  of 317 

Mittens,  leather,  growth  of  manufacture 280-286,  300 

Molasses,  growth  of  manufacture 133-135, 159 

Monuments,  production  of 804,  320 

Morocco,  manufacture  of 271-277,  300 

Motive  power 13,  53 

Motors,  water,  production 108 

Mowers,  manufacture  of 113-114 

Music,  growth  of  publications  of 164-177, 184 
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Musicsl  infltniments,  growth  of  manufacture 212-214, 216 

distribution  of,  manufaoture  of  pianoe,  by  counties 654 

Mutton,  product  of  New  York 136 

N 

Nails,  manufacture  of 102. 123 

Natural  resources  of  New  York 11-16 

Needlework  in  1900 98 

Net  value  as  a  measure  of  importance  of  industry 81-82 

New  York  city,  banking  and  finance  in 2 

building  operations,  1899 186 

commerce  of 1 

early  manufacture. • 62-68 

manufactures  in 59-61,  664-8 

News  paper,  quantity  manufactured  in  1900 208 

Newspapers,  circulation  of,  1810-1900 174 

growth  of  industry 164-177, 184 

Niagara  Falls,  power  of , 13 

Nursery  products  of  each  county 848-^1 

stock,  1849-1899 47-48 

Nuts,  value  of,  raised  in  each  county 350-351 

O 

Oats,  acreage  and  production  of,  1867-1901 384-335 

produced  in  each  county 844-^5 

Occupations  in  New  York 2, 20-22. 24-25,  380-338 

Oifal 129, 159 

Oil.  illummating.  growth  of  manufacture 228-238, 235 

Oil-cloth,  manufacture  of 270 

OO  stoves,  production  of 124 

Oils,  growth  of  manufacture  of 217-285 

Okra,  canned 182 

Oleomargarine  oil.  production  of 187 

Omnibuses,  manufacture  of .*. 118-119 

Optical  goods,  manufacture  of 122 

Organs,  growth  of  manufacture 212-914, 216 

Ornamental  iron  work 108, 184 

Ownership  of  New  York  factories 52 

Oxides  of  lead,  production  of 226 

Oyster  canning 159 

Oysters,  production  of 828-324 

P 

Packing  boxes,  distribntion  of  industy  by  counties 648 

Painting,  growth  of  mdustiy 189. 191 

Paints,  growth  of  manufacture  of 228-22622^4 

Paper,  growth  of  manufaoture 208-206, 215 

bags,  and  boxes,  manufacture  of 162^-164, 184 

box  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 648 

goods,  growth  of  manufacture 162-184 

patterns,  manufaoture  of 162 

wall,  growth  of  industry 182-184 

and  wood  pulp  industry,  distribution  of 680-683 

Paperhanging 189, 191 

Patents 2,  10 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds,  distribution  of  manufacture  by  counties 654 

growth  of  manufacture 218-222,  234 

Patterns,  paper,  manufacture  of 162 
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Paving  industry,  distribution  of,  by  oounties 6M 

Paving  materials,  production  of 320 

Peaches,  canned,  product  of  New  York 132 

Peach  trees  in  each  county 348r-349 

Pearl  buttons,  growth  of  manufactura 204-296,~33b 

Pears,  canned,  product  of  New  York 132 

Pear  trees  in  each  county 848-349 

Pease,  canned,  product  of  New  York ■.  132 

Penal  institutions,  manufacture  of,  in  1900 51 

Pencils,  gold,  growth  of  industry 100-101 

Pens,  gold,  growth  of  industry 100-101 

Perfumery,  growth  of  industry 220->22^284 

Periodicals,  circulation  of,  in  New  York,  1810-1900 7. .  .'174 

growth  of  production 164-177, 184 

Petroleum,  growth  of  manufactures  of 229-233,  235 

Photography,  in  New  York 184 

Photographic  apparatus,  production  of 122 

materials,  production  of 234 

Photo  •engraving,  growth  of 179-182, 184 

Pianos,  growth  of  manufacture 212-214,  216 

distribution  of  manufacture  of,  by  oounties 654 

Pickles,  growth  of  manufacture 130-133, 159 

picture  frames,  production  of 216 

Pig  iron,  production  of 105 

Pipe,  production  of 123 

Planing  mills,  growth  of 193-202,  216 

distribution  of,  by  counties 653 

■Plants,  value  of,  in  each  county 350-351 

Plaster,  growth  of  industry 310-312,  820 

Plated  ware,  growth  of  manufacture 100-101, 120 

Plows,  manufacture  of 118-1 14 

Plums,  canned,  product  of  New  York 182 

Plumbing,  growth  of  industry 190-191 

Plumbers'  supplies,  Vroduction  of 120 

num  trees  in  each  county 348-349 

Pipe,  drain,  production  of 304-310, 820 

Pocket  books,  growth  of  manufacture 290-292,  300 

Population,  growth  of,  in  New  York 16-20.  76,  79 

and  rank  of  New  York.  1790-1900 17 

rural  and  urban,  of  New  York 18 

of  cities  of  over  25.000,  1830-1900 18 

of  foreign  countries  and  of  New  York 9-10 

of  each  county,  1790-1900 328-329 

Pork  packing,  growth  of  industry 135-137, 159 

Postal  receipts  in  United  States  and  New  York 2 

Potatoes  produced  in  each  county 846-347 

raised,  1850-1900 44 

Pottery,  distributicm  of  manufacture  of,  by  counties 654 

growth  of  manufacture  of 304-310, 320 

Poultry,  value  of,  on  farms 336-839,  342-343 

Power,  motive,  in  factories 13, 53 

Praserving  fruits,  growth  of  industry 180-133, 159 

Presses,  printing,  dex'elopment  of 167-172 

printing,  growth  of  manufacture  of 109-110 

Printing,  grovtth  of  industry 162-184 

in  the  leading  cities 177 

and  puUishing  industry,  distribution  of 634-641 

book  and  job.  distribution  by  counties 655 
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Prisons,  mantifaotureei  of 61 

ProduetB,  farm,  valui)  of • . . .  d36-399^ 

criticism  of  statistics  of 78- 

value  of  manufactured,  by  counties  and  towns 364-647 

value  of,  in  New  York,  industries  by  counties  and  towns 528-597 

Professional  service,  persons  engaged  in 330* 

Property,  real  and  personal,  in  New  York 1.  23 

Publishing  industry,  distribution  of A34-641 

growth  of  industry 164-177, 184 

Pulp  industry,  distribution  of 630-633 

growth  of  manufacture 203-208, 216- 

Pumpkins,  canned,  product  of  New  York 132 

Pursuits  of  persons  in  New  York  state  and  New  York  city 830-333^ 

Q 

Quarries,  product  of 304.  320 

Railroad  cars,  manufacture 118-119> 

Railway  construction  shops 119, 126 

Raspberries,  canner!,  product  of  New  Yoric 132 

Real  pro.)erty.  valuation  of 1, 28 

Refining  of  sugar  and  mi^asses,  growth  of 138-186, 159- 

Reflectors,  production  of 122 

Refrigerators,  manufacture  of 209-211 

Registering  machine*,  production  of 124 

Resources  of  New  York 11-16 

Ribbons  manufactured  in  1900 269- 

Riven  of  New  York 14-16 

Roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee  and  spices 135, 169 

Rock  salt,  production  of 160- 

Rolling  mills,  production  of 102-7, 128 

Roofing,  industry  of 191 

Rope,  growth  of  manufacture  of 264-268 

Rubber  goods,  growth  of  manufacture  of 296-299,  301 

Rug  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 64^ 

growth  of 260-262,  261> 

Rye,  grown  in  each  county 844-346 

acreage  and  production  of,  1867-1901 384-335 

flour,  growth  of  maniifacture  of .^ 129,  159 

S 
Saddlery,  distribution  of  manufacture  of,  by  counties 666 

growth  of  industry 286-289,  300^ 

Safes,  production  of 123 

Sails,  production  of 98 

Salt,  growth  of  manufacture  of 149-160, 160 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds,  growth  of  manufacture  of 193-202, 216 

Sauces,  growth  of  manufacture  of 130-1 38. 16& 

Sausage,  production  of 137, 169- 

Savings  banks  of  New  York  and  foreign  countries 11 

Saw-mills,  growth  of  industry 64, 193-202,  216 

Sewing  machines,  production  of 124 

Sheet-iron,  production  of 121 

working,  growth  of 101 

Shingles,  production  of 195 

Ship  and  boat  building,  growth  of 66, 114-116, 126 

Shipping  at  American  ports 1 
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:Shirt8.  manufacture  of 91-93. 97 

Shoe  induBtry,  distribution  of 59&*-603 

Bhoes,  growth  of  manufacture 277-2f)n,  300 

^hot,  production  of 121 

Show  eaaee,  production  of 216 

•SUk  goods,  dietribution  of  industry  by  counties 665 

goods,  growth  of  manufacture 244, 257-260, 269 

hats,  manufacture  of 94, 95, 97 

Silverware,  growth  of  manufacture  of 100-101, 120 

■Skin  dreesera,  operations  of 271-277, 300 

Skins,  number  used  in  New  York  tanneries 283 

431aai^tering,  distribution  of  industry 640-643 

growth  of  industry 136-187, 159 

Slippers,  growth  of  manufacture 277-280, 300 

Smoking  tobacco,  growth  of  manufacture 161-154, 160 

■Snuff,  manufacture  of 151-154, 160 

Soap,  growth  of  industry 226-228, 234 

Soda  fiber,  production  of 208 

"Soda,  manufacture  of 221 

Soda-water  apparatus,  production  of 121 

-Soda  watera,  production  of 160 

^ils  m  New  York 11-12 

Spice,  grinding,  growth  of  industry 185, 159 

Spruce  out  m  1900 201 

Stamped  ware,  production  of 121 

Starch,  production  of 133, 169 

Statistical  tables,  list  of 327 

Steam  fitting,  growth  of  industry 190-191 

^team  fittings,  production  of 124 

Steam  engines,  production  of 108 

Steel  industry,  distribution  of 624-625 

:Sieel  ted  iron,  blooms  and  hammered  bar,  production  of 102-107, 128 

Stereotypmg,  growth  of  industry 170-172, 181, 184 

-Stone  dressing,  distribution  of  industry  by  ooonties 655 

growth  of  industry 303, 304, 820 

•Stone  products,  growth  of  manufacture  of 302-820 

Stoves,  growth  of  manufacture  of 108, 110, 124 

Strawberries,  canned,  product  of  New  York 132 

"Straw  board,  growth  of  manufacture  of 203-208, 216 

Straw  hats,  manufacture  of 94-95, 97 

Streams  of  New  York 14-15 

Street  cars,  manufacture  of 118-119 

Stucco  work  and  plastering 191 

:Succotaah,  canned,  product  of  New  York 132 

Sugar  beets  sold  in  each  county 346-847 

Sugar,  refining,  growth  of  industry 133rl35, 169 

Sulphite  fiber,  production  of 206 

^Supplies,  electrical,  manufacture  of 111-113 

Surgical  instruments,  production  of 122 

:Sweet  potatoes,  canned,  product  of  New  York 182 

T 

Tables,  list  of  statistical 827 

TaUoring  in  New  York 88-98 

Tanneries  in  New  York 65, 271-277,  300, 624-627 

Telegraph  instruments,  manufacture  of 111-118 

Telephones,  manufacture  of 111-113 

Tents,  production  oi 98 

Tenure  of  farms 32-33, 336-339 
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Tern  ootia,  difltribution  of  maniif«etura  of,  by  counties 664 

growth  of  manufaoture  of 9(M->310,  320 

Textile  industiy,  distribution  of 642-647 

srowth  of 286-270 

Thresd,  manufacture  of 204-268 

Tile  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 640 

growth  of 304-310,  320 

Timber,  growth  of  industry 108-202, 216 

Tinfoil,  production  of 121 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  working,  growth  of 101 

Tinsmithing,  distribution  of  industry  by  counties 666 

Tobacco,  growth  of  manufaoture 127-162 

distribution  of  industry  by  eounties 066- 

raised  in  each  county 346-847 

raised  in  1840-1800 45 

Tomatoes,  canned,  product  of  New  York 132 

T<Hnbstones,  production  of 304,  320 

Tonnage  to  and  from  American  ports 1 

Tools,  production  of 124 

Toys,  production  of '. 184 

Trades,  mechanical,  product  of 364-382 

Trade  of  New  York 1, 8-0, 26 

Trade,  persons  engaged  in,  in  New  York  state  and  New  York  city 26.  390-333 

Transportation,  persons  engaged  in 26, 330 

Trunks,  growth  of  manufaoture  of 280-200, 30O 

Turpentine,  production  of 216 

Twine  industry,  distribution  of,  by  counties 660 

Twine,  manufacture  of 264-268, 270 

Type,  produetion  of .' 184 

Type  setting,  growth  of  industry 172-178 

Typewriters,  growth  of  manufacture  of. 110-111, 124 

U 

Umbrellas,  production  of 08 

Undertakers'  goods,  productic«  of 216 

Upholstering,  growth  of  industry 200-211, 216 

Upholstering  materials,  production  of t 260 

Urban  manufactures  in  New  York  state 368-364 

V 

Valises,  growth  of  manufacture  of 280-200, 800 

Value,  net,  as  a  measure  of  importance  of  industry 81-82 

Valuation  of  property  in  Now  York 1, 23 

Varnishes,  growth  of  manufacture  of 228-226, 234 

Veal,  product  of  New  York 136 

Vegetable  extracts,  production  of 160 

Vegetables,  canned  and  preserved,  growth  of  industry 130-133, 160 

raised  in  184<H00 43-44 

Ventilators,  production  oi 124 

Villages  of  New  York,  manufactures  of 358-363 

Vinegar,  production  of 160 

W 

Wage-earners  in  New  York  factories 63,  64,  77 

nimiber  in  New  York  counties  and  towns 364-647 

Wages,  amount  of,  paid  in  counties  and  towns 364-647 

of  factory  employees 53-56 

of  farm  labor,  1866-1002 33 

paid  on  farms  in  New  York 336-330 
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Wagon  industry,  distribution  of 602-609 

Wagons,  nianufaotut«  of 116-118. 120 

Wall  paper,  growth  of  industry 182-184 

Watoh  eases,  production  of 120 

making,  growth  of  industry 100-101, 120 

Water  motors,  produotion  of 108 

power  of  Niagara  Falls 13 

ways  of  New  York 14, 16 

Wealth  of  New  York  and  foreign  countries 1,9, 11,23-24 

Wearing  apparel,  manufacture  of 88-98 

Wheat,  acreage  and  production  of,  1867-1901 334-335 

grown  in  each  county 344-346 

flour,  growth  of  manufacture  of 128-130. 150 

Wheelwrighting 116. 126 

Whetstones,  production  of 320 

Whiting,  growth  of  industry 310, 312, 320 

White  lead,  production  of 296 

White  pine  cut  in  1900 201 

Whiskey,  production  of 158 

Willow  ware,  production  of 215 

Wind-mills,  introduction  <rf 64 

Window  i^Uus,  growth  of  manufacture 313-320 

shades,  manufacture  of 270 

Wine,  produotion  of 160 

Wire  work,  production  of 124 

Women  s  clothing,  growth  of  manufacture  of 93-94 

Wooden  packing  boxes,  production  of 215 

Wood  articles  manufactured  from 216 

distillation .- 221 

pulp,  growth  of  manufacture 203-206, 215 

Wool,  product  of  New  York 137 

produced  on  farms  in  each  eounty 342-343 

hats,  manufacture  of 94-95, 97, 247 

Woolen  goods,  distribution  of  manufacture  of,  by  counties 656 

goods,  growth  of  manufacture  of 244-252, 269 

Work-shops,  operating  in  1900 60-51 

Worsted  goods,  distribution  of  manufacture  of,  by  counties 656 

manufactured  m  New  York 247-248 

Wrapping  paper,  growth  of  industiy 203-208, 215 

Writing  paper,  growth  of  industry 203-206, 215 

Wroni^t'iron.  manufacture  of 102 

Y 

Yeast  powder,  produotion  of 234 
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